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0 N the report of terrible Auer 1 war in 
Hetruria, 9. Fabius and P. Decius are choſen Cun- 
fuls. Altar inflituted to Plebeian Chaſtity. Uſurers 
fined. Slight diſputes between the tao Conſuls in reſpec? 
to Hetruria, which is decreed 1 Fabius. He repairs 

| tbither. Some time after be is recalled to Rome, and 
then ſent back into Hetruria with Decius and new trocps. 
Famous battle with tbe Samnites and Gauls in Hetru- 
ria. Decius devotes himſelf in it. The Romans gain 
the wittory. Triumph of - Fabius. War againſt the. 
Samnites, and in Hetruria. Terrible preparations of 
war on the fide of the Samnites. Whilſt Carvilius be- 
fieges Commium, Papirins fights a famous battle near 
Aguilonia, in which the Samnites are cut to pieces. The 
city.of Cominium is taken. Great joy at Rome for theſe 
victories. Te Hetrurians take arms: Carvilius 
marches againſt tbem. Papirius returns to Rome, and 
is bonoured with a triumph. Carvilius triumphs alſo, 
ier having defeated the Hetrurians. - Cenſus compleated. 
lague rages areaafully at Rome. D 
Sect. II. The Sahmites take arms and 2 fer the army of 
Fabius Gurges. He is accuſed. His father obtains his 
pardon, and goes to ſerve under him as his lieutenant. 
The Romans gain a famous victory. L. Poſtumius be- 
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ing ie cauſes himſelf to be elected Conſul. The 
Plague continues i» rage at Rome. A ſerpent is brought | 
From Epidaurus, which is ſaid to be Æſculapius under 
'the form of that animal. 7 he diſtemper ceaſes. A tem- 
' ple is erected to him in the iſie of the I iber. . Diſpute be- 
een Paſtumius, and Fabius, C onſul the preceding gear. 
umius takes ſeveral places. Colony of twenty thous + 
. men ſettled at Venuſia, and in its neightourbood. 
Fabius triumphs over the Samnites. | Poftumius, on the 
expiration of his Conſulſhip, is accuſed, and condemned. 
be Samnites and Sabines are reduced to aſk peace. Three 
new colonies. Judges of criminal affairs inſtituted. 
Cenſus. Fabius, Prince of the Senate. Domeſtic diſ- 
ſenſions concerning debts. Laws paſſed in favour of the + 
People. War with 1 Volſcinians and Lucanians. 34. 


Sect. III. Important war with the Gauls called Shady, 125 
Murder of the Roman ambaſſadors. Army of Cæcilius 
* defeated by the Senones. Ruin of that people. Samnites 

. conquered Mar with the Tarentines : occafion of it. 
Their inſi its of 'the Romans. Remans again inſulted 
by the Tarenlines. War declared againſt them. They 
| all in Pyrrbus King of Epirus to their aid, who ſends 


+ them ſome troops. He. ſoon after lands at Tarentum, 


having firſt ſuffered a rude ſtorm. He puts an end to 
the idle and voluptuous life of the inhabitants: Horrid 
murder of all the citizens of Rhegium. _ Battle between 
the Conſul Levinus and Pyrrhus. The latter is vifto- 
rious by the means of his elephants. New troops art 
ſent to Levinus. Pyrrhus approaches Rome: be 16 
obliged to return directiy. Character of that prince. 
Rome ſends embeſſaders to Pyrrbus concerning the pri- 
ſeners. Inſtead of a mere exchange, the King propoſes a 
Peace. His private converſation with Fabric us. Feaſt 
given the ambeſſadors. J. " return to Rome. Pyr- 
rhus ſends Cineas thither, to treat of peace. The Senate 
deliberales upon the offers of Fyrrbus. Appius Claudius © 
revents a peace from being concluded. The Senate's 
lofty and notle anſtver. Return of Cineas to J. arentum. 5 0 


SEE. 


9 


en 


Set IV. Cenſus of the Roman Citizens. | Second battle 
with Pyrrhus near Aſculum. Fabricius the Conſul in- 
forms Fyrrbus that his phyſician bad offered to poiſon 
him; Pyrrbus goes to Sicily ta. affiſt. the Syracigſtans 
aàgainſt the Carthaginians. 'T, be latter renew th treaty 
dib the Romans. Raſh enterprize of the new Conſuls, 
 » Rufinus takes Crotona and Locri. Pyrrbus quits Sicily, 
and returns to Itahy. Citizens punifhed for refuſing to | 
I. bird and laſt battle with Pyrrhus : vitzory gaired _ 
by Curius. Famous triumph of - that Conful. "Pyrrhus 'þ 
 deteives bis allies, and fteals away from Taly. s 
2 remarkable for great Severities. N | 


Sect. V. - Entbs of Ptolomy Philadelphus to we 8 3 
Veſtal puniſhed with death. Net colonies Tarentum A 
ſurrenders to the Romans. War with the Sannites n- | 
tirely terminated. Return of the Roman ambaſſadors 

From Egypt. Cenſorſhip of Curius. The conquered ene 

mies are deprived of part of their lands. Severe venge- 

ance taken by Rome of the legion which had maſſacred 

the inhabitants of Rhegium. Money firſt coined at 
Rome. New colonies. War with the Picentes happily 

terminated.” The peace of Italy entirely eftabliſhedgby 

' the ſubmiſſion of "the Salentini and Umbrians. The 

Apollonians, and afterwards the Volſcinians, implore the 
aid of Rome. Regulation in reſpe# to the Cenſors. 
Number of the Rueſtors doubled and augmented to eight. 

103 


INTRODUCTION, „ Py 97 


Sect. I. Origin, increaſe, power, churactir, manners, 
and defetts of the Carthaginians, ibid. 


Sect. II. Treaties concluded e the Romans and Car- 
thaginians before the firſt Punic war, 132 
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ea J. Aid e the Roma to the Alert 
ap gin the Carthoginzans occaſions the ir Punic war. 
Fe Conſul Appius goes to Sicily. He defeats Hiero, 
aud enters Meſſina. He beats the Carthaginians, and 
leaving a ſtrong garriſon at Meſſina, returns 1e Name, 
and has the honour of a. triumph. Cenſus compleated. 
_ Infitution of gladiatorial combats, Vel als pundfped. 
Tido new Confuls | ro to Sicily. Treaty concluded be- 
tween Hiero and, the Romans. Puniſhment” of ſoldiers. 
who had ſurrendered themſelves to the enemy in à cou 
array manner. The Conſuls return ta Rome. Triumph 
of Valerius: : fir ſun-dial at Rome. Nail driven on 
Account of the plague. New. colonies. 7. be Romans, 
in conjunction with\the treeps of Syracuſe, beflege Agri- 
 gentum. A batile is fought, in which. the Carthagini- 
ans are entirely. Tn The city is taken after a fiege 
, ſeven months. Perfidy of Hanna in regard in bis 
mercenary ſoldiers. He is recalled, ard Amilcax ſent to 
45 cceed him. The Romans build aud man. a.\ fleets. in 
Ader to diſpute the ſovereignty of the ſea with uhe Car- 
 »Fhaginians. The Conſul Cornelius and ſeventeen ſhips 
are taken, and carried to Carthage. The reſt of tbe 
fleet beats the Carthaginian General. Famous naval. 
' viftory gained by Duilius near the coaſt of Myle. His 
triumph. Expedition againſt Corſica *. Sardinia. 
Conſpiracy at Rome ſuppreſſed in its birth, EY 38 


Sect. II. The Conſul Atilius is preſerved i in great danger 
| by the courage of Calpurnius Flamma, a legionary Tri- 
bune. He beats the Carthaginian fleet. Regalus' is 

elelted Conſul. Famous battle of Ecnoma OY by the 
Romans at ſea. The two Conſuls go io Africa, take 
Clypea, and ravage the whole country. Regulus con- 
tinues io command in Africa in quality of Proconſul : his 

Collegue returns to Reme. Regulus demands a ſucceſſor. 

Battle b the ſerpent of Bagrada. Battle gained by 

Regulus 
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| Negulus. He tates Tunis. Hard propbſals 3) Feats „ 


 bffered S lng to the CarthagMiatis.: they refuſe 
lem. The arrival of Xaiithippus the Lacedemoniau 


rFrdiuss the courage and confidince of db Carthagimians: 
RNegulis Is defeated in à battle by Xanthipfus, and iaten 
primes. Xantblffus retires. Riflevions, of: Polybius 
upon that gredt en A new fleet built at Rome. 
- "The Catthayiniant #aiſe the ese of hben. The Con- 
 fuls go to Africa Whth a numerous fleet: "After gaining 
17. battles, they put 16 ſea again to retarn into Ilia). 
The Roman fleet is 4, by a dreadful ſtorm upon the 
toaſts of Sicily. The Cartbaginians hefiege, and take, 
Aprigentum. The taking of Panormus by the Romans 
is followed by the ſurrender of mam places. The Ro- 
mans, diſcouraged by ſeveral ſhiptorttks, renouiice the 
ſea. Lipara taken, Diſobedience of an officer ſeverely 


* 
id 7 


Senate turn their whole efforts again to the ws by ſea: 


privateers and plunder Hip- 
| pona. 


4 


TY 


| | CONTENTS. > 
Dona. Birth of Hannibal. _Excbang 4 f P 
"Two new colonies. Cenſus. A {2 lady cited fo * 
* the People, and fined. | Amilear takes the clty of © 
Dye. Neu Roman fleet built, and fitted out by private 
72 SD Wy Poſtumius. the Conſul kept at Rome. on account 
"of bis being a prieſt. ' The Senate | forbids Lulatius to 
conſult: the. divinations of Præneſte. Batile at the 
| BY Aigates gained by the Romans. Treaty of peace 
By © Betrween Rome and Carthage. End of | the firſt Punic 
War. Sicily becomes 4 AA of the Roman 5 85 

ö | | N 20 
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Seat, 1 Foy FR the peace FO. 8 ION by 
' the auer flowing of the Tiber, and a great fire. Cenſus. 

Too new Tribes. Livius Andronicus. Games called 
Floralia. Wars with the Ligurians and Gauls.. \ Ne- 

volt of the Mercenaries againſt the Carthaginians. | Sar. 
dinia taken from the Carthaginians by the Romans. Am- 
baſſadors ſent to the King of Egypt. Arrival of Hiero 

at Rome. Secular games. Expeditions againſt the Boii 

and Conſicans. Death of on: of the Cenſors. Rome 
confirms the peace granted to the Carthaginians.. Sar- 
dinia ſubjefied. Reflexions upon the continual wars of 
the Romans. Veſtal condemned. Cenſus. The poct 

| Nevius. Differences between the-Romans and Cartha- 
Linians. Troubles occaſioned by a law prepoſed by Fla- 
' minius. Expeditions againſt Sardinia and Carfeca.. Fiſt 
' triumph upon the Alban mountain. Cenſus. Teuta ſuo- 
ceeds ber huſband Agri King of the Hhyriens. Com- 

. Paints to the Senate concerni_g their piracies. + Cenſus. 
' Teuta cauſes a Roman Ambaſſador to be killed. Enxpe- 
dition of the Romans into Iilyricum.. Treaty of. piace 
between the Romans and Nlyrians, ee 

Of the Secular Games, 1 466 


Sect. 


Sect. II. Tbe pocver of Carthage, which augmented every 
dap, alarms the: Romans. Building. of New Carthage. 

Treaty of the Romans with Aſdrubal, © Creation of Fwo 

new Pretors..- Alarm on - rumours of a war with tbe 

Saule. Cauſe and occaſion of this war. ' Irruption of 

| tbe. Gauls into [taly. ' Preparations of the Romans. 

Firſt battle near Cluſium, in which the Romans are de- 

feated. Battle and famous vittery of the Romans near 

Telamon. Reflection upon ibis vid. Cenſus. The - 

Boii ſurrender at diſcretion. Batile of Adda between 
 - the Gauls and Romans.  Diſcontent of the Romans in 

 reſpeft to Flaminius. Charatter of Marcellus. New 

 evar with the Gauls. The ſpoils, called Spolia opima, 
gained by Marcellus. 'Triumph of Marcellus: The Ro- 
mans ſubject Iſtria. Hannibal charged with tbe com- 
mand in Spain. Demetrius of Pharos draws the arms 

of the Romans upon himſelf. Cenſus. Various under- 

. takings of the. Cenſors. War of Illyricum. Aimilius + 
gains à vittory over Demetrius. Ihricum is ſubjented e 
Iny tbe Romans. Archagathus the phyſician. New co- 5 
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Digreſſion upon the Tribes of Rome, e ene 


BOOK XII. 


Sect. I. General idea of the ſecond: Punic war. Amil- 
car's hatred of the Romans. Oatb which he makes bis 

Jon Hannibal take, whilſt an infant. The like diſpoſi- 

tion in Aſdrubal, his ſucceſſor. ' He cauſes Hannibal to 
come to the army. Chara#er of the latter. Hannibal 

is charged with the command of the troops. He prepares 

for the war with abe Romans by. the conqueſts he makes 

in Spain, He b:fieges Saguntum. Embaſſy of the Ro- 
mans to Hannibal, and afterwards to Carthage.  Alor- | 4 
cus endeavours in vain to perſuade the people of Sagun- \ > 2 
tum to an accommodation. Tating and deſiruction of | 

Saguntum. Trouble and grief, which the ruin of. Sa- 

| guntum occaſions at Rome. War reſolved there ogainſt 

| the Cartbaginians. Partition of the provinces betwe. u 
1 the 
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uin rihagimant. Fribelun Peaſant of the. 
—— to fue tbe ange of Fr. 752 
cauſe of ibe ſetonil Pume War." Noman eau, go 
+ and afrerivaray 16 Gaul, Hannibal prepares 
fer lis narib to Hay Revit of tht Curibasiman 
_ forces. "Haunidal's Journey tn Gut. He provides for 
#he ſafety of Africa, and for e Sunn, l be 
ia Hy bis hom IT” . 5 30 


Seck, II. Hannibal be the' bond. ofa thr Odble,. 


Ie fignifies the da) fot beging the mareb of the troops. 
7 of viſion of Hannibal, He 1 the 


Pyreneant. Muy Hannibal bid to much from Cartha- 
gens 10 Htah. The Gauls favour the paſſage of Hanni 
bal through their lands." * Revolt of tht Bolt aν the 
. Romans, - Defeat of | the PF#ter Manliut. The Cn 
fals fot out for — . Hintes; P. SHI ar- 
rive at Marſeilles by ſ#a. He if informed, that Han- 
nibal is upon the poihi If panne the Rome. Paſſat of 
the Rhone by Hannibal. Skirmiſh between the An. 
ments ſent out by both parties: © Deputation of the Bois 
to Hannibal. He harangues the troops before be enters 
the Alps. P. Scipio finds Hanmbal ſet out. The latter 
continues his route to the Alps. Je is choſen arbiter 
between two brothers, and Places the oldeſt upon the _ 
throne. Famius paſſage of the Al Alps by Hannibal. Or. | 
neſs and to dom of that General's nl ao] Bs» 6 
NN 
| Sect. Ht. Hannibal. takes Tauriaum (Turin. J Baus 
f tbe cavalry neat the Tieinus, in which P. Selpiv i is 
defeated. The Gauls come in crowds to join Hamnibal: 
Scipio retires, paſſes the Trebia, and intrenches himſelf 
near that river. Actions that paſs in Sicily. — 
 batile, in which the Carthaginians are defeated. 
pronius is recalled from Sicily into Italy, to aid bis yo | 
legne. Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of P. Seipio, 
Be „ye bis a battle near 7 rebia, and is defeated. She - 
ceſsful expeditions of Cn. Scipio in Spain. Hannibal 


Sem- 


attempts to paſs be Appemines. Second battle between 


en 51 

 Semfronius and Hannibal. The Conſul Servilius fore out 
fer Rimini. The feaſt of the Satur nalis revived.” Han- 
 mibul diſiniſſos i he priſoners taken from the allies of Rome 
without ranſom." His ſtrutagem to prevent attempts 
upon his life. He paſſes tht" marſh of Clufrum, where 
Ee loſes an eye. H advances" towards the enemy, and 
ravages the whole country Fo draty the Cabal tes to battle. 
Flaminins, contrary'to the advice of the council of war, 
| and bad omens, engages. © Famous battle of the late of 
Thraſymends. Contraſt between Flaminius and Hinn- 
bal. Bad choice of the People the occafion 25 thi 1 e 
General affiiflion which it wand at JO: 357 


Digrefſien upon the Saturnalia, TOS Yr 52 
Refleftion upon the Veibr made 5 the let 2 396 
7 per the Publicans, 6 ER] « v9 395 
e TIC LE I 1 
of the revenues of the Rowen People, | FR 395 
Sed. 1. Of the Tu, „ 
Sect, II. Of the Tribune or Inpals, J00 
ARTICLE A. WEL 
Of * Publicans, Seu . | 6, 
- Dru upon 1. habits of the * as 
"BOOK xv. 


Sect. I. Fabins Anime is and Prodifator, and 
Minuctus his General of the horſs. Hannibal rauages 
the Country, and befieges Spol:zum inefſeAnally. On 
the Conſul's return, Fabius is again nominated Dia- 
tor. He begins by acts of religion, The Diftator's 
"ORE Authority of the- 8 Ser vilius 


15 
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; 
? 
; 
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wal appointed to guard the coaſts 40 


CONTENTS. 25 


. determines. not to hazard a battles. in e "defien 
ee inflexibly, notwithſtanding the. "rc of 
Hannibal, and the raillery of his own people. Cbarac- 
ter of Minucius. Hannibal miſled through the miſtake 
of. bis guide. Admirable- fidelity. of hes alles. of the 
Roman People. Seditious Diſcourſe of Minucius againſt 


Y tbe Diclator. Raſh ſkirmiſh and defeat of Manci nus. 


Ftir miſpes between the two armies. . Hannibal extricates 


_ bimſelf i in a very dangerous poſt by a Sratagem entirely 
.. new. Fabius is obliged to go to Rome. "Succeſsful ex- 
. Peditions f Cn. Scipio in Spain. P. Scipio goes thitber 

| to join bis brother. Spaniſb hoſtages delivered up o 


the Romans by the contrivance of _Abelox. The wiſe 


delays of Fabius diſcredit him. Two other reaſons 
render him ſuſpefied. Slight advantage of Minucius 

over Hannibal. The People give Minucius equal au- 
 thority with the Difzator.” Inſolent behaviour of Mi. | 


nucius. Battle between Hannibal and Minucius. The 
latter is beaten. Fabius preſerves him. Minucius ac- 
knowledges his fault, and returns to his obedience to 


' the Diflater. Extraordinary qualities of Fabius. i. 
dom of bis conduct in reſpect to Hannibal. Digreſſion 
nupon the We made in the Roman coin, PLS 7 


Sect. II. The Conſul 8 after a Hort expedition 


into Africa, returns into [taly, to take upon him the 
command of the land forces. The two Conſuls follow 


8 the plan of Fabius. The deputies of Naples offer a 


preſent io the Romans. A ſpy, and flaves puniſhed, 


. Ambaſſadors ſent to different places. Preparations made 


fer the election of Conſuls. Bth and charatier of 
Varro. Speech of .a Tribune is bis favour. He ts 
elelĩed Conſul, and bas Paulus Æmilius for bis Collegue. 


 Pretors nominated. Number of troops. Ambaſſadors 
. frem King Hiero arrive at Rome with preſents. Pre- 
ſumptuous ſpeeches of the Conſul Varro. Miſe ſpeech 
of Paulus Amilius. The Senate erhert him to come to 


a deciſi ve battle. Fine diſcourſe of Fabius to Paulus 


 LEmnlius. The laticr's anſwer. Speech of Paulus 
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Emilius to the troops, Hannibal's ftratagem diſcov 
Extreme difficulties, to which the vant of provifiens 
reduce him. Alarm of Rome concerning the battle upon 
the point of being fought. Diviſion and diſpute - be- 
' tween the two Conſuls.- Varro is determined to give hat-. 
tle contrary to bis collegue's opinion. Hannibal ſpeech 
to his troops. Famous battle of Canna. Defeat of 
tbe Romans. Death, of Paulus Amilius.  Reflefion 
upon Hannibal's refuſing to march. diref#ly to attack 
Nome. The Carthaginians take the ſpoils of the dead 
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upon the feld of batile. Hannibal makes 7 
F the two camps. Generofity of a lady of Canufium 
in reſpeft to the Romans. Scipio the younger ſuppreſſes 
a dangerous conſpiracy. Four thouſand Romans retire 
to Venuſia. The Conſul Varro repairs thither, 452 


Sect. III. Conſternation, which the confuſed rumour of — Ml 
the loſs of the army occaſions at Rome. The Senate . 1 
 ſembles. Wiſe counſel of Fabius to make the neceſſary 
. diſpoſitions in the city. Ws Senate recerves letters from 
Varro, which inform them of the preſent late of affairs. 
News concerning Sicily, M Marcellus is appointed io 
command the troops in the room of Varro. Crime of two © 
Veſtals. 9. Fabius Pictor is ſent to Delphi. Human 
victims ſacrificed to the Gods, Marcellus takes upon. 
him the command of the troops. M. Junius is created 
Di#ator. , Slaves lifted. Hannibal permits the priſon- © 
ers to ſend deputies to Rome, to treat about their ranſom. 5 
Carthalon, à Carthaginian officer, ordered to quit the | 
territory of the Commonwealth. Speech of one of the de- 
Duties in favour of the priſoners. Speech of Manlius 
Torquatus againſs the ſame- priſoners. The Senate re- 
fuſes to ranſom them. Neflectiun upon that refuſal. 
Mean fraud of on? of the Deputies. Many allies quit 
the party of the Romans. Varro returns to Rome, where 
he is very well received. Reflexion upon this conduts of 
the Roman people, e 479 
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ius Campania. He goes towards Capua, 4 city aban- 
© dontd to luxury and woluptuouſneſs : Pace Eduree 
"' ſubjetts the Senate of that city to 2 ple, and thereby 
175 bimſelf. Cauſes of the lurury Haben of the 
' ' Campanians. They ſend Ambaſſadors to Vatro, who' 
diſcovers to them too much in re pelt to the loſs ſuſtained 
 at-Cannze. TYbe fame Ambaſſadors are ſent to Hannibal. 
Conditions of the alliance of 'the Campanians with Han- 
nibal. He is received into Capua. Perolla propoſes to 
bis father to kill Hannibal. Calavius diſſuades him 
from ſo horrid a deſign. Hannibal's. magnificent pro- 
miſes ta the Campanians. He demands Decius Magius 
to be delivered up to him: which is complied with im- 
mediately. Magius reproaches the Campanians with 
their cowardice. He is driven by a florm into Egypt. 
Fabius Pictor brings back the 9 of the oracle of 
Delphi 10 Rome, . — da 495 1 


Sect. II.  Mago carries the news of 7 victory at came, 
to Carthage. ' Himilco of Hannihal's faction, inſults 
Hanno. The latter anſwers him. The Senate decrees 
Hannibal aids. The Diftater, after having provided 
for every thing, fets out from Rome. Hannibal makes 
vain attempts upon Naples and Nola. Marcellus by his | 
engaging behaviour brings over L. Bantius of Nola. 
Hannibal is beat by Marcellus befere the walli of that 
city. Citizens of Nola puniſhed for their treaſon, Han- 
nibal attacks Cafilinum. Winter quarters at Capua Ve- 
tal to Hannibal's army. Caſilinum, forced by extremity 
of famine, ſurrenders to Hannibal. Fidelity of the Pe. 
zellini to the Romans. State of effoirs in Sicily and 
Sardinia. Diftator created to appoint new Senators in 
the room of the dead ones, New Conſuls and new Præ- 
ters created. I. Poſtumius, Conſul clect, periſhes in 

6 Saul 


by 


Gaul with his whole army. This news occaſions a great 
| mourning at Rome. The Senate regulates the diftribu- 
tion of the troops, which are to ſerve this ear. Aﬀairs 


rives in Spain to ſucceed him. The two Scipios, to pre- 
vent Aſdrubal's departure, give him battle. His army 


= $c&. III. Double tax laid on the people at Rome. Di- 
_ 7zribution of the armies. Marcellus is elened Conſul. 
| Defett in his elegtion. Q. Fabius Maximus ſubſtituted 
to him. New diſpoſition of the armies.  Cartha- 
ginians ſend troops into Sardinia. The Conſuls and other 
Generals repair to their reſpective provinces. Philip 
ſends Ambaſſadors to Hannibal, Stratagem of Xeno- 
pbanes, Chief of the embaſſy. Alliance made between 

Philip and Hannibal. Xenophanes, with the reſt of the ' 
Ambaſſadors, is taken by the Romans, and ſent to Rome. 
. State of Sardinia, Enterprizeof the Campanians againſt 
Cume fruſtrated by Sempronius. He alſo defends Cumæ 
againſt Hannibal. Vigilance and prudence of that Conſul. 
he Ambaſſadors of Philip and Hannibal brought to 
Rome. Meaſures taken by the Romans againſt Philip. 
That Prince ſends new Ambaſſadors to Hannibal. Diſ- 
cord at Nola between the Senate and People. Sardinia 
 revolts, It is entirely ſubjected by Munlius after a great 
victory. Marcellus ravages the lands of HamiibaP; al- 
lies, who implore his aid. The army of Hannibal is beaten 
before Nola by Marcellus. Single combat between Ju- 
bellius and Claudius. State of affairs in Spain. Pri- 
vate perſons ſupply the Commonwealth with monty. The 
Carthaginians beaten twice together in Spain by the Sci- 
Pios, . . 532 


of Spain little favourable for the Carthaginians. . | 
| drubal receives orders to march. to Italy. Himilco ar- 
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ROMAN HISTORY 
| i FROM THE ; 3 
FOUNDATION of ROME 
| T o THE. 
BATTLE of AC U M. 
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HIS tenth book contains the ſpace of 
thirty years, from the 457th to the 487th 
year of Rome, and comes down to the firſt 
Punic war. It contains ſeveral wars againſt the 


Hetrurians, Samnites, and other States of Italy, 


and eſpecially againſt Pyrrhus. It is in this laſt 
war that Fabricius and Curius diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves, as much by their extraordinary virtue, 
as their valour. 


SECT. I 


Upon the report of terrible preparations of war in Hetrt- 
ria, Q; Fabius and P. Decius are choſen Cenſuls. Altar 
inſtituted to Plebeian Chaſtity. Uſurers fined. Slight 

_ diſputes between the two Conſuls in reſpett to Hetruria, 
which is decreed to Fabius. He repairs thither. Some 

Vol. III. B lime 
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FABIUS, DECIUs, Conſuls. 


lime after he is recalled to Rome, and then ſent back 
into Hetruria with Decius and new troops. Famous 
battle with the Samnites and Gauls in Hetruria. De- 
cius devotes himſelf in it. The Romans gain the vic- 
tory. Triumph of Fabius. War againſt the Samnites, 
and in Hetruria. Terrible preparations of war on the 
fide of the Samnites. Whitſt Carvilius befieges Comi- 
nium, Papirius fights a famous battle near Aquilonia, 
in which the Samnites are cut to pieces. The city of 
Cominium is taken. Great joy at Rome for theſe victo- 
ries. The Hetrurians take arms: Carvilius marches 
againſt them. Papirius returns to Rome, and is ho- 


noured with a triumph. Carvilius triumphs alſo, af- 


ter having defeated the Hetrurians. Cenſus compleated. 
Plague rages dreadfully at Rome. 


Q. Fazivs, V. 
P. Decivs, IV. 


APPIUS, who had remained in Hetruria, wrote 


letters after letters to adviſe Rome of the danger, 


with which it was menaced. He ſaid, that four ar- 


mies had united their forces: the Hetrurians, the 


Samnites, the Umbrians, and the Gauls : that they 


had divided their forces into two camps, becauſe one 
could not contain ſo great a number of troops. This 
news cauſed the Conſul Volumnius to be recalled to 
Rome, to preſide at the election of new magiſtrates. 
Before he took the ſuffrages of the Centuries, he aſ- 


ſembled the People, and expatiated much upon the 


importance of the war in queſtion. He repreſented, 
« that from the time he had been in Hetruria with 
his collegue, one general and one army did not ſuf- 
fice for ſuſtaining the war. That it was ſaid the Um- 
brians, and great ſuccours from the Gauls, had joined 
the former enemy. That they ſhould remember, in 
giving their ſuffrages, that they were chooſing Con- 
ſuls, to oppoſe four powerful People. That if he 
did not aſſure himſelf, that the Roman people would 
chooſe the perſon Conſul, who was indiſputably the 

greateſt 
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FABIUS, DECIUS, Condes. 4 
preateſt of all their generals, he ſhould declare him —— 
Dictator directly.” | | 299. 


It was perfectly underſtood, that he meant Q. Fa- 
bius. In conſequence the ſuffrages all declared for 
him, and the People intended to give him L. Volum- 
nius for a collegue. I deſire the reader to obſerve 
the perpetual attention of the Roman people, and of 
their chiefs, to confer the command of their armies 
upon perſons of merit univerſally known, eſpecially 
in times of difficulty and danger. This is one of the 

cauſes, which contributed moſt to aggrandize the. 

Roman empire. Fabius excuſed himſelf, as he had 
done the two preceding years, but as ineffectually. 
He therefore confined himſelf to demanding Decius 
again for a collegue, and repreſented, < that it would 
be a great ſupport and relief to his advanced age. 
That he had found by experience, during their being 
Cenſors, and their two Conſulſhips together; how 
much the union between collegues conduces to the 
ſervice of the public. That an old man havituates 
himſelf with difficulty to a new companion in autho- 
rity ; whereas he is much more eaſy and open with 
one, to whoſe manners and humour he 1s accuſtomed.” 
The Conſul, far from taking offence at this kind of 
excluſion by Fabius, came in with joy to-ſo juſt a de- 
mand, giving Decius the praiſes he deſerved, and in- 
fiſting ſtrongly upon the great advantages in military 
government, that reſulted from the good underſtand- 
ing of the Conſuls, and the infinite evils, that attend- 
ed their diſſenſion, of which he was very near mak- 
ing a fad experience in the diſputes that had paſſed 
between him and his collegue; and he exhorted De- 
cius and Fabius to live in perfect union with each 
other. He added, „ that there * were men born for . 
war, and capable of the greateſt actions, but not 


. Efle preterea viros natos militiæ, factis magnos, ad verborum 
 Enguzque certamina rudes : ea ingenia Conſularia eſſe. Callidos ſo- 
lerteſque juris atque eloquentiæ conſultos, qualis Ap. Claudius eſſet, 
urbi ac foro præſides habendos, pretores que ad reddenda jura crean- 


dos eſſe. Liv, 5 
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4 Fals, DECIUS, Conſuls. 


A. R. 47. happy at wordy controverſies and diſputes: that thoſe 
Ta were the characters formed by nature for the Conſul- 
** ſhip. That there were others penetrating, hard to de- 
ceive, verſed in the laws, and eloquent, as Appius 
| Claudius was, and that they were the proper perſons 
to preſide in the city, on the Tribunals in the aſſem- 
blies of the Forum, and be elected Prætors for the 
| adminiſtration of juſtice.” The day paſſed in theſe 
3 prelim inaries and preparations. The next morning 
| came on the election both of Conſuls and Prætors, 
| and was made conformably to the advice of Volum- 
| nius. Q. Fabius and P. Decius were elected Conſuls, 
and Ap. Claudius Prætor; all abſent, the two firſt 
from tlie field of Mars, and the latter from the city. 
The Senate and People continued Volumnius in com- 
mand for a year longer. . 
Liv. 1.10. Many prodigies happened this year. To avert 
e. 23. their effects, ſolemn proceſſions were decreed and 
made. In that to the temple of Patrician Chaſtity, 
there happened a diſpute between the Roman ladies, 
which made abundance of noiſe. They denied Vir- 
ginia entrance into it, becauſe being of a Patrician 
family, ſhe had married Volumnius, who was a Ple- 
beian. She complained highly of that affront, which 
ſhe did not deſerve, becaule ſhe had a right as well as 
the reſt to enter that chapel, being a Patrician, of 
exemplary chaſtity, and having never been married 
but once, and that to a perſon, whoſe dignities and 
great actions reflected the higheſt honour and glory 
upon her. She did not confine herſelf to barren com- 
plaints. She fitted up a chapel in her own habitation, 
ſeparate from all the reſt of the building, and placed 
an altar init, Then having aſſembled the Plebeian 
ladies. «© I conſecrate this altar,“ ſaid ſhe, © to 
« Plebeian Chaſtity; and my view is, that no leſs 
« emulation, than prevails amongſt the men of this 


* Hanc ego aram, inquit, pudicitiæ plebeiz dedico; voſque hortor, 
ut, quod certamen virtutis viros in hoc civitate tenet, hoc pudicitiz 
inter matronos ſit; detis operam, ut hec ara, quam illa, ſi quid po- 
teſt, ſanctiùs & caſtioribus coli dicatur. Li e Id 

city 
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city in reſpect to valour and honour, may prevail As * 
amongſt the women in reſpect to chaſtity. Be it 293. 
your care therefore that people ſay this altar is 
adored with more devotion, if poſſible, and by 
« women of ſtricter chaſtity, than the other.” This 
was a very wiſe and religious revenge of an affront, 
to which the ladies are extremely ſenſible. This new 
chapel became as famous as the old one, and the ſame 
ceremonies were obſerved in it, that is to ſay, none 
but women of diſtinguiſhed chaſtity, and who had 
been married but once, were admitted into it. 
It is remarkable, that amongſt the Pagans, ſecond 
marriages, of men as well as women, were deemed a 
diſgrace. According to * Tertullian, the great Pon- 
tiff at Rome could not marry a ſecond wife. We ſee 

in Propertius, a Roman lady, who takes honour to 
herſelf, for having had only one huſband, and is for 
having that circumſtance mentioned on her tomb. 


Jungor, Paule, tuo, fic diſceſſura, cubili: | 
In lapide boc, uni nupta fuiſſe, legar. f 
Propert, I. 4. v. 11—35, 7 


The fame praiſe is extant in many ancient inſcrip- 
tions, : 
MarRI caRiss1M/E 
OMNIUM. FAMINE 
SANncTIORI, UNIVIRE © 
MACIANZA CON]. INCOMPARABILI 
UNIVIREA kr. casTISSIME. 


Dido in Virgil underſtands it as a crime contrary to 
the faith ſhe has ſworn to her firſt huſband, to marry * 
another, and ſeems reſolved to die rather than diſio- 


4 


nour herſelf by ſo ſhameful an action. { 


j 
' 


Sed mibi vel tellus optem prius ima debiſcat 
Ante pudor quan te videm, aut tua jura reſolvam. \ 


— 


Duo ipfi Pontifici maximo matrimonia iterare non licet. TERT. 
Exhort. ad caſtit. c. 13. | 


Pontifex maximus nubet ſemel. Id. de Monog, c. 12 


4 . 2 


6 FABIUS, DECIUS, -Conſuls. 


A;R- 457: Ille neos, primus qui me fibi junxit, amores 
294: * JAbdbſlulit« ille habeat ſecum, ſervetque ſepulcro. 
Zneid. I. 4. v. 24, &c. 


Plutarch, in ſpeaking of the Romans, ſays, that 
firſt marriages were highly in honour, and ſecond in 
no leſs diſgrace amongſt them: and + Valerius Maxi- 
mus ſays, that the crown of chaſtity was granted only 
to the women, who had been contented with one mar- 
riage. ke 
Levit· xxi. Amoneſt the Jews, the law of Moſes prohibited 
73, 14. the high-prieſt to marry a widow. St. Paul is very 
far from condemning ſecond marriages : but amongſt 
the qualities of a biſhop he puts that of having been 
only once married: © the huſband of one wife.” 
The twice-married were not admitted into holy orders. 
Byt to return to our hiſtory. | | 
The ſame year, the Curule Ædiles cited ſome Uſu- 
rers to a trial, who were condemned in ſufficient! 
conſiderable fines. Thoſe ſums were applied in dif. 
ferent ornaments for the temples, and in other pub- 
lick works. 3 2. 
Liv. J. 10. The two Conſuls Fabius and Decius, who entered 
© 25 .at this time upon office, were now collegues for the 
third time in the Conſulſhip, as they had been in the 
office of Cenſors. They were famous not only for 
the glory of their actions, which was great, but the 
perfect union which had always prevailed between 
them. That union was a little interrupted at preſent 
by a diſpute that aroſe, leſs between them, than be- 
tween the different orders of which they were. The 
Patricians were for having Fabius aſſume the province 
of Hetruria by privilege : the Plebeians, intereſting 
themſelves for Decius, demanded, that the provinces 
ſhould be drawn by lot according to the uſual cuſtom. 
The Senate having given the affair in favour of Fa- 
bius, it was brought before the People. As the diſ- 
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T Quz uno contentæ matrimonio fuerant, corona pudicitiæ hono- 
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FABIUS, DECIUS, Confuls. 7 | 


ute was between military perſons, more accuſtomed yy 457+ 


to act than to harangue, the pleadings were not long. 293. 
Fabius ſaid, «+ It was not reaſonable that another | 
ſhould gather the fruits he alone had planted. That 
every body knew, he was the firſt, who had pene- 
trated through the Ciminian foreſt, and opened a way 
for the Roman armies into a country till then inac- 
ceſſible, Why at ſo advanced an age as his, had he 
been almoſt forced out of a ſtate of repoſe, if the 
war were to be made by another general? He.even 
modeſtly reproached his collegue for having proved 
an adverſary, rather than the aid and aſſociate in com- 
mand he expected to have found him. He added, 
that Decius ſeemed to repent the union which had 
ſubſiſted hitherto between them. That as to him, he 
confined himſelf to demanding to be ſent into Hetru- 
ria, if he were thought worthy of it. That for the 
reſt, as he had referred himſelf on that head to the 
judgment of the Senate, ſo he ſubmitted to that of the 
People.” . | 
Decius began by complaining of the injuſtice of 3 
the Senate. The Senators,” ſaid he, long uſed E 
their utmoſt endeavours to exclude the Plebeians 
entirely from all great offices. Since virtue has 
forced the barriers they laid in its way, and inde- 
% pendently of race and birth, has cauſed the honours 
“to be rendered it, that are its due, they ſeek a means 
&« for rendering void and ineffectual not only the ſuf- 
<« frages of the People, but even the favours of for- 
« tune, in reducing them to the power of a ſmall 
e number of perſons. All the Conſuls before me, 
“ have drawn lots, for their provinces : but now by 
% a ſpecial privilege, contrary to all cuſtom, the Se- 
<« nate is for granting Hetruria to Fabius. If it be 
to reward his merit, Fabius has done me perſonal- 
« ly, and the commonwealth in general, ſuch great 
< ſervices, that I ſhall always make it a duty as well 
as a pleaſure to promote his glory, ſo long as it 
* ſhall not turn to my own diſhonour. But can any 
* pody douht, when there is one difficult and danger- 
| B 4 << ous 


A, R. 457. ο war on foot, and the care of it is confided 
C. c without drawing lots to one of the Conſuls, that 


Ant. 
295 · 


* hom they can indifferently confide the care of fo 


ſelf with deſiring, that the letter which was come from 


FABIUS, DECIUS, Canfuls. e 


<« the other is conſidered as incapable and of no uſe. 
% Fabius takes the honour to himſelf, and not with- 
& out foundation, for the great ations he has done 
in Hetruria, and as for me I aſpire at the ſame 
“ glory. Who knows, but this fire which Fabius 
« has left covered under the aſhes, and which ſud- 
& denly and ſo often breaks out afreſh, I may not be 
& ſo ſucceſsful to extinguiſh totally and for ever. If 
0 only honours and rewards were in queſtion, I could 
« freely reſign them to my collegue out of reſpect for 
te his age and merit: but when dangers and battles are 
& to be ſuſtained for the ſafety of the commonwealth, 
4 T think I cannot in honour give place to him. And 
« after all' it is of good example, and for the glory 
cc of the Roman people, to have thoſe in office, to 


* 


important a war as that of Hetruria.“ 
Fabius, without any farther reply, contented him- 


the Prætor Ap. Claudius in Hetruria, might be read, 
before the Tribes were called upon to give their ſuf- 
frages : after which he quitted the aſſembly. The. 
People declared themſelves with no leſs ardour and 
paſſion for Fabius, than the Senate had done; and 
Hetruria was decreed to him for his province without 
drawing lots. | 

The youth ran in crouds to liſt, ſo much did they 
defire to ſerve under Fabius. He contented himſelf 
with four thouſand foot, and ſix hundred horſe, and 
ſet out with this little numerous army, but full of con- 
fidence, becauſe they ſaw that their general did not be- 
lieve he wanted more troops for gaining the victory, 
He arrived at the city of Aharna, not far from the ene- 
my, and advanced towards the camp of the Prætor 
Appius. A detachment diſcovering the Lictors, and 
being informed, that Fabius was arrived, ran to meet 
him. The officers and ſoldiers, in the higheſt joy, 
returned thanks to the Gods for having ent 1 

uc 


ſuch a general. Fabius having aſked them, where they 
were going, and been anſwered to fetch in wood: 
Is not your camp intrenched then,” ſaid he ? se It has 
« two good intrenchments and a very deep ditch,” re- 
W plicd they; © and yet the whole army is in very great 
( terror. The Conſul ordered them to pull up the 
paliſades, and they did fo immediately; which much 
Ws augmented the dread of the ſoldiers in the camp, and 
eceſpecially of Appius. As this operation ſurprized every 
= body extremely, the workmen, upon being queſtioned, 
aid only, that they were obeying the Conſul Fabius's 
orders. He decamped the next day, and ſent the 
Prætor Appius to Rome. After he was gone, the 
Romans had no longer any fixed and durable camp. 
= He ſaid, that it was not for the advantage of an army 
to continue always or long in the ſame place: that 
marching and change rendered it fitter for action, and 
contributed to the health of the ſoldiers. The marches 
were not long, and continued only as the winter- ſeaſon, 
= which was not quite over, would admit. 
In the beginning of the ſpring, having left the ſe- 


people of Umbria, and given the command of the 
camp to the Pro-pretor L. Scipio, he returned to 
Rome, whether of his own accord, in order to concert 
meaſures with the Senate for the conduct of a war, of 
the importance of which he had had a nearer expe- 
rience, or, which is more probable, that he had been 
ſent for by the Senate, perhaps upon the remonſtran- 
ces of Appius. For Appius was one of thoſe generals, 
who, for want of courage and experience, can ſee no- 
thing but difficulties, multiply dangers, ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be eaſily terrified, and communicate their 
fears to others. He was inceſſantly repreſenting in the 
Senate, That a ſingle army and one general were 
not ſufficient to make head againſt four States. That 
if they united all their forces, they could not fail of 
cruſhing him by their numbers; and, if they ated 
ſeparately, he would not be able alone to oppoſe ſo 
many enemies every where. That when he ſet out 

| from 
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cond legion at Cluſium, a city of the Camertes, a 
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FABIUS, DECIUS, Conſuls. 


A. R. 457. from the army, he had left only two Roman legions 


nt. C. 
295. 


there; and that the troops Fabius had brought with 
him, did not amount to five thouſand men, horſe and 
foot. That he was of opinion, that the Conſul P. 
Decius ſhould ſet out as ſoon as poſſible to join his col- 
legue in Hetruria, and that the command of the troops 
in Samnium ſhould be given to Volumnius. That, if 


the Conſul choſe rather to remain in his province, 


it was neceſſary to ſend Volumnius into Hetruria 
with a ſufficient number of troops, and a Conſular 
army.” | 2 e THE 

As great part of the Senate ſeemed to give in to the 
Prætor's ſentiments, Decius repreſented, that in an 
affair of that importance, nothing could well be decid- 
ed without firſt conſulting Fabius : that therefore it was 


proper to ſtay either till he came in perſon, or till he 


ſent one of his lieutenants, to inform - the Senate of 
what concerned the war in Hetruria, and enable it to 
decree with ſome knowledge of the affair all that was 
neceſſary to the ſucceſs of the Roman arms on that 


fide. It was probably in effect of this advice that Fa- 


bius was ſent for. 
When he arrived at Rome, he gave the Senate and 


People an account of rhe ſtate of affairs in Hetruria. 
He did it in a ſimple and natural manner, without 


either diſguiſing, augmenting, or diminiſhing any 


thing. He related things juſt as they were; and, if 
he conſented to receive a ſecond general into the joint 


command, it was rather out of condeſcenſion to the 
terror and conſternation of the public, than the per- 


ſuaſion, that either the Commonwealth, or himſelf, 


had occaſion for ſuch a coadjutor. He was left en- 
tirely at liberty to chooſe whom he thought fit. He 


was not long in fixing upon Decius, who on his ſide 


was as ſoon determined, and believed himſelf much 
honoured by ſuch a choice, The joy of Rome was 
univerſal, to ſee ſo perfect an union between thoſe two 
great men, and from that moment every body aſſured 


themſelves of victory. 


Livy 
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FABIUS, DEcrus, Confuls. 


they agree better concerning thoſe that follow. ' | 
For the reſt, Fabius's abſence coſt the army dear. 
re legion he had left at Cluſium was ſurprized by 
the Gauls, and entirely cut to pieces. | E 
Y The two conſuls ſet out from Rome with four le- 
gions, and a numerous body of Roman cavalry, with. 
Out including that of the Campanians, which conſiſted 
of a thouſand choſen horſe. - The troops of the allies 
WW were ſtill more numerous. Beſides this, there were 
wo other armies ready to act againſt Hetruria, both 
near Rome, the one in the country of Falerii, and the 
other in the plain of the Vatican cloſe to Rome: they 
W were commanded by the Proprætors Cn. Fulvius, and 
L. Poſtumius Megellus. 75 
Ihe Conſuls, having paſſed the Apennines, arrived 
in the country of Sentinum, and incamped fagr miles 
from the enemy. It was here they were informed by 
their own eyes of the ſad defeat of che Roman legion, 
che cavalry of the Gauls carrying the heads of the 
Romans upon the points of their ſpears, and hanging 
before the breaſt- plates of their horſes. 5 
The enemy in a council of war, agreed, that it was 
neither proper to ſhut themſelves up all together in 
one camp, nor to give battle in one body. The 
Gauls joined the Samnites, and the Umbrians the 
Hetrurians. A day was fixed for the battle: and the 
Samnites and Gauls were to fight it. The Hetrurians 
and Umbrians had orders to attack the Roman cam 
in the heat and confuſion of the action. But theſe 
meaſures were diſconcerted, the Conſuls having got 
| intelligence of them. Three deſerters of Cluſium 
brought them that important advice. They were well 
rewarded, and ſent back with orders to inform them- 
ſelves of every thing as exactly as poſſible, and bring 
back a good account of them. In the mean time 
the Conſuls ſent orders to Fulvius and Poſtumius to 
march their armies towards Cluſium, and to ravage 
all the enemy's country: this they executed without 
| loſs 
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Livy obſerves, that authors differ in their accounts A: N. % 
of ſeveral circumſtances related hitherto, but that 
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.  FABIUS, DECIUS, 1 


A. R. 50 loſs of time. Upon the news of thoſe incurſions, the 
: Hetrurians quitted the country of Sentinum, 1 in order 
1 to defend their own lands. | 
This was a reaſon for the Conſuls to bade a battle. 
The two firſt days paſſed in flight ſkirmiſhes on both 
ſides, in order to try one another. The third both 
armies moved in earneſt. Whilſt they were drawing 
up in battle, an hind, purſued by a wolf, croſſed them. 
The two beaſts divided, and each took different ways, 
1 the hind towards the Gauls, and the wolf towards the 
Romans. The latter opened a way for the wolf thro? 
their ranks; the Gauls killed the hind. Upon that 
2 Roman ſoldier in the front cried out: Flight and 
defeat are the lot of thoſe, who have juſt killed the 
animal ſacred to Diana. The wolf, protected by 
« Mars, victorious and without a wound, puts us in 
« mind of our Founder, and that we are a martial 
« race.” Every body knows, that in thoſe ancient 
x times facts are frequently embelliſhed with the Mar- 
vellous. 

The Gauls were on the right, anck the Samnites on 
the left wings. Fabius at the head of the firſt and 
third legions againſt the Samnites; and Decius on the 

left with the fifth and ſixth againſt the Gauls. The 
charge in the beginning was ſuſtained with ſo much 
equality on both ſides, that if the Hetrurians and Um- 
brians had ſhared in the battle, or had attacked the 
camp during the action, as had been at firſt concluded, 
the Romans would infallibly have ſuffered ſome con- 
s ſiderable loſs. - 

Though neither fide had yet the advantage, and it 
could not be judged which would be victorious, the 
two wings of the Romans fought in a quite different 
manner. On Fabius's fide they were more employed 
in ſuſtaining the attack of the enemy, than in charging 
them with vigour : which occaſioned the battle's be- 
ing ſpun out cl night. The * Conſul's reaſon was, 

: becauſe 


Ita perſuaſum erat Duci, & Samnites & Gallos primo ;mpety fe. 
roces eſſe, quos ſuſtineri ſatis fit. Longiare certamine enn reſidere 
| Sam- 
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FABIUS, DECIUS, CU,. 


in their firſt charge, which it ſufficed to ſuſtain well: 
that the force and courage of the Samnites perpetually 
decreaſed, in proportion to the length of the battle: 
that the bodies themſelves of the Gauls, incapable of 
ſupporting heat and fatigue, inſenſibly grew weak, and 
WE loſt all their vigour; and as in the beginning of the 
battle they were more than men, in the end of it they 
== were leſs than women. Fabius therefore reſerved: the. 


corce and vivacity of his troops for the time, when 
thoſe of the enemy ſhould begin to flag. (I do not 


now whether the Gauls of ancient times were ſuch as 
Livy deſcribes them in this place. It is certain that 
their ſucceſſors the French ſcarce reſemble them now: 
witneſs the laſt campaigns in Italy and Germany.) 
It was not the ſame on the ſide where Decius com- 
manded. As his years and complexion made him 
more active, he employed all his force from the be- 
ginning of the action. As the infantry ſeemed to act 
too ſlowly, and not to ſecond his ardour with ſufficient 


. vivacity, he made the cavalry advance, and puttin 

| himſelf at the head of the braveſt ſquadron, he deſired 
: the noble youth of which it was compoſed, to charge 
the enemy with him, repreſenting to them, That 

| they would acquire double glory if the victory began 


both by the left wing and by the horſe.” - They put 
the cavalry of the Gauls twice into diſorder. But 
puſhing them too far, whilſt they were engaged in the 
| midſt of the enemy's ſquadrons, a new kind 'of fight 


pectedly. The neighing of the horſes, and the noiſe 
of the wheels, to which the Roman horſe were not ac- 
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N cuſtomed, frightened and made them unruly. The 
6 cavalry, victorious but a moment before, were ſeized 
with a kind of panic, which made them diſperſe and 


fly on all ſides, and occaſioned the loſs both of men 


Samnitium animos : Gallorum quidem etiam corpora intolerantiſſima 

laboris atque ſtus fluere, primaque eorum prælia pluſquam virorums 

Poſtrema minus quam fœminarum eſſe. LIV. yo! 
and 
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becauſe the Samnites and Gauls were only formidable AN | 


amazed them. Horſemen in chatiots of different Eſſedis, 
kinds, from which they fought, attacked them unex- carriſque. 
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FABIUS, DECIUS, Cons: 


and horſes. The diſorder reached alſo the infantfy ; 


many in the front were cruſhed to death by the horſes 
and chariots. The main body of the Gauls ſeeing the 
enemy in diſorder, did not give them time to breathe, 


but puſhed them with great vigour. 


“ ſtant to devote myſelf and the legions of the enem 


Decius at this moment, not being able to ſtop the 
flight of his troops, addreſſed himſelf to his father, 
and invoking him by his name : «© Wherefore, cried 
« he, ſhould I refuſe myſelf any longer to my deſtiny ? 
<« It is the fate of our family to ſacrifice themſelves 
“ voluntarily to expiate the wrath of the Gods, and to 
&« avert the misfortunes of the public. I go this in- 


c as victims to the Goddeſs of the earth and the Dii 
« Manes.” After having ſpoke thus, he ordered the 
Pontiff M. Livius, whom he had cauſed to follow 


him in the battle, to repeat the words before him, by 


which he was to devote himſelf with the legions of the 
enemy in favour of the Roman People. Accordingly 
he devoted himſelf without loſing a moment's time, in 
the ſame terms, and habit, as his father had uſed in 
the war againſt the Latines at the battle of Veſeris, 


He added, after having repeated the form preſcribed, 


„That he cauſed terror, flight, murder, ſlaughter, 


and the wrath of the Gods of heaven and hell to march 


before him: That he was going to charge with fatal 


imprecations the enſigns, darts, and arms of the enemy; 
and that the ſame place ſhould be witneſs of his death, 
and of the deſtruction of the Gauls and Samnites.“ 


Having uttered theſe execrations againſt himſelf and 


the enemy, he ſpurred his horſe into the thickeſt of the 


Gauls, and in the midſt of a ſhower of darts was ſoon 


mortally wounded, and fell dead.  *_ 
After this, ſays Livy, the battle was continued in 


a manner that had nothing human in it. The Romans, 


after having loſt their general, an-accident which ge- 


nerally puts an army into a conſternation, ſtopt ſhort 
in their flight, and breathed nothing but battle. The 


Gauls, on the contrary, who ſurrounded the Conſul's 


body, ſeemed ſtupified and out of their ſenſes, and dif- 
. charged 
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FABIUS,. DECIUS, Conſals. 


Some remained even without motion, and without 
thoughts either of fighting or flying. On the other 
de the Pontiff Livius, to whom Decius had given his 
Lictors, and whom he had appointed Pro-prætor, 
cried out, That the Romans had conquered: that 
the death of the Conſul had appeaſed the wrath of 
W heaven. That the Gauls and Samnites appertained 
do to the Goddeſs of the earth and the Dii Manes. 
WT hat Decius drew after him, and ſummoned, the army 
e had devoted in devoting himſelf: and that the Furies 
nd Terror drove before them, and confounded, all 
heir troops.” 


ight of a Conſul who devotes himſelf to death, by the 
ſolemn and hideous ceremonies uſed on that occaſion, 
by the terrible execrations that a prieſt dreſt in ponti- 
fical habits utters with a loud voice againſt the enemy 
in the preſence of the army, and by the reſpect natu- 
ral to all men for Religion and the Divinity, ſhould 
make extraordinary impreſſions upon the minds of 
Holdiers, and change them on a. ſudden into other 
men. 3 4 83 

| Whilſt they were re-inſtating the battle with incon- 
ceivable ardour, they were joined by L. Cornelius 


{ent from the rear with the body of reſerve to the aid 
of his collegue. On their arrival they were informed 
of the death of Decius: which was a potent incentive 
to them not to ſpare themſelves. The Gauls keeping 
very cloſe order, and continuing covered with their 


to come to blows with them-: The Romans therefore, 
by order of the lieutenants, gathered the javelins that 
lay upon the ground between the two armies, diſcharg- 
ed them vigorouſly againſt the Gauls, penetrated 
through their ſhields to their bodies, broke that kind 
of tortoiſe, and threw down that breaſt-work with 
which the enemy oppoſed their attack, ſo that moſt of 
them in a kind of amazement, without ſo much as 
| | having 
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It is no wonder, that the imagination, heated by the 


Scipio and C. Marcius, whom the Conſul Fabius had ; 


bucklers, it was not eaſy to combat man to man, nor 


18 


charged their darts ineffectually and without vigour. A. R. 4 7. 


295. 
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0 _. FABIUS, DECIUS, Conſuls. 
* — 0 having received a wound, fell to the ground. Such 
- = af the left ung /f 
We have already faid that Fabius, on the right 
wing, had at firſt ſpun out the battle, in order to ex- 
hauſt the enemy's courage, and ſpend their fire in thoſe 
firſt efforts. When he perceived that neither their 
cries, the darts they diſcharged, nor their general attack, 
had the ſame force as at firſt, he ordered the officers nl 
of the cavalry to make their ſquadrons file off along 

_ Has the two wings of the Samnites, and to hold themſelves 1 
WL in readineſs to attack them in the flanks with their ut- 
| moſt vigour the moment he gave the fignal. He then 
| made his troops inſenſibly advance againſt the main 
| body of the enemy, in order to put them into diſorder, 


=» 
r 
3 


| 
| When he ſaw that they made but a faint reſiſtance, 
| and that they were exhauſted with fatigue, drawing to- 
= gether all the reſerved troops whom he had ſpared for 
| | this occaſion, he made his legions move, and gave his 
| cavalry the ſignal for attacking the enemy. The Sam- 
| nites could not ſuſtain fo rude a charge, and leaving 
the Gauls in the midſt of the danger, fled precipitately 
= do their camp. 228. 5 
| The Gauls, however, having made a tortoiſe by 
Joining their bucklers, kept cloſe to each other. Fa- 
bius, who at that time was informed of his collegue's 
death, detached a body of about five hundred Campa- 
nian horſe, with orders to attack the Gauls in the 
rear. He made the Principes of the third legion fol- 
low them, and ordered them as ſoon as the horſe had 
put theenemy 1nto diſorder, to charge them vigorouſly, 
and to give them no quarter. After having vowed 4 
temple to Jupiter the Victor, and the ſpoils he ſhould 
take, he advanced to the camp of the Samnites, the 
whole multitude of whom was retiring thither in di 
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order. There in the intrenchments themſelves, thoſe he 

whom the too great croud prevented from entering the er 

camp, of which the gates were too narrow to receive 

them all at a time, endeavoured to fight. Gellivs - 

Egnatius, the general of the Samnites, was killed there. ve 

: The Samnites were afterwards driven into the v_ * 
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FAEIUS, DECIUS, Conf. 1. 


he camp was taken without difficulty, and the Gauls A. R. C: 


trrounded on all ſides. Twenty-five thouſand men 233. 
5 ere killed, and eight thouſand taken that day. The 
ern alto coſt the Rottians a great deal of blood, 
or of Decius's army ſeven thouſand fell, and of Fa- 
r us's twelve hundred. Whilſt ſearch was making by 
eser, order for his collegue's body, he burns the 


oils of the enemy, which he cauſed to be piled up 


5 RS heaps, in honour of Jupiter the Victor. The Con- 

s body could not be found that day, becauſe cover- — 
v with thoſe of the Gauls: but it was found the next, 
brought with great mourning of the whole army 

n che camp. At length, all other cares being at an | 
„. Fabius celebrated his funeral with all poſſible 
© cgnificence, and rendered the juſt homage of praiſe 

)- ' 


his extraordinary merit, and 85 1 \ 


7 At the ſame time, the arms of Cn. Fulvius the Pro- 

s rtor, were alſo ſucceſsful in Hetruria. Beſides the 

. nſiderable ravages by which he had ruined the whole « 

o a — 


untry of the enemy, he gained a victory, in which 
ove three thouſand inhabitants of Peruſia and Clu- 
m were killed, and twenty enſigns taken. The 


5 nnnites flying through the country of the Peligni, 
„ere ſurrounded by an army of thoſe people, and of 
e thouſand which they were in number, one thou- 
a- nd were killed. | ; 

ic Fabius leaving Decius's army in Hetruria, returned 
Rome with his Legions, and triumphed over the 
d auls, Hetrurians, and Samnites. His ſoldiers who 
„ llowed him in his triumph celebrated in their military, 
a at is to ſay, ſimple and artleſs ſongs, not only Fa- 
d us's victory, but at leaſt as much the glorious death 


le Decius; recalling that of his father, which rendered 
1 dth equally illuſtrious, and truly worthy of each 
ſe her. Out of the ſpoils taken from the enemy four- 
1e ore and two Aſſes were diſtributed to each ſoldier 


ORE ATTIRE Ed. oa ie, 8 


7e Eris octogent bini. Add, nummi librales, five Aſſes, which 
ſomething more than the value of an ounce of 
)) rnabcy 
S, 
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Notwithſtanding all the defeats I have related; a 


in which ſome authors make the loſs of the enemia 
of the Romans amount ſtill higher, no peace enſue 
He Tho 


either with the Samnites or the Hetrurians, 
two people were again defeated ; the firſt eſpecially 


who loſt above ſixteen thouſand men in one battle i | 
the country of the Stellatini. It is not eaſy to con 
ceive, how the Samnites could ſupply numbers fl 


ſuch great and frequent armies, and how their cou 


was capable of holding out. They fuftained the ya 
with the Romans forty-ſeven years, almoſt withoulf 
any reſpite. Not to mention ſo many other defeasM 


Ky year, hoy 


and only to reckon thoſe of the p 
ain, in the coun 


many conſiderable loſſes did they ſu 


try of the Sentini, Peligni, Tifernum, and in an ain 


againſt Volumnius in the territory of the Srellatini 
They have been defeated by four armies and as many 
Roman generals. They loſt the greateſt of their cap 
fains, who was killed in a battle. 
trurians, Umbrians and Gauls, their allies, undergo the 
ſame fate as themſelves. They could ſupport them 


ſelves no longer either by their own forces, or thoſe d 


ſtrangers. However, they could not prevail up 
themſelves ſeriouſly and in earneſt to renounce the wit 
though every thing ſeems to invite and almoſt to 
duce them to it. Such an obſtinate perſeverance ſhew 
that people were ſenfible they were not made fot 
ſlavery, and that the love of liberty was natural 1 
them, as there “is —_ they are not ready to uf: 
dertake to preſerve or reinſtate it, as the worſt ſucces 
is not capable of making them lay down their arms 
and they chooſe rather to be conquered than not to at 
tempt victory. 
For the + reſt, theſe almoſt anniverſary wars, which 
did not tire the Samnites, extremely diſguſt both tht 
author who writes the hiſtory of them, and the readel, 


* Bello non abſtinebant, adeo ne infeliciter quidem' defenſ libe- 
tatis tædebat, & vinci quam non tentare victoriam, malebant. 
+ Quinam fit ille, quem non pigeat longinquitatis bellorum ſe 
bendo legendoque, quæ gerentes non fatigaverunt ? LIV. I. 10. c. 3% 


6 i) 


They ſaw the He 


POS TUMIUS, ATIEIUS; Coufuls. 19 
to whoſe eyes the fame objects are continually preſent- N 
. 


and 

no ed, levying of troops, ravaging of countries, ſieges, 29 
ell Bends, defeats, and ese, of peace, followed with 
hose breach of engagements, and open ruptures. 1 have 
one all in my power to abridge the account of them, 

ei when the facts were neither neceſſary nor important. 


In the year of which we are ſpeaking, Q. Fabius 
Gurges, the Conſul's fon, cited forme Roman ladies 
accuſed of adultery before the People. They were 
fined, and the money employed in erecting a temple 
co Venus, N 


ats | Ss 

Now I. Posruuius Megettus, A. R. 448. 
80 M. Arrius RcbLus. ry 
ni Theſe two Conſuls had orders to march into Sam- Liv. I. 10. 
n nium. Sickneſs kept Poſtumius ſome time at Rome: e. 3237+ 


the other ſet out immediately, and ſoon arrived in 
view of the enemy, The latter taking the advantage 
of a thick fog, ventured to attack his camp, and took 
* of it, but were ſoon beat out again. They however 

ept it cloſe ſhut up, and were only reduced to retire 
entirely by the arrival of the other Conſul. Having 
joined their troops, the Roman generals took ſeveral 
towns, moſt of which had been before abandoned by 
the inhabitants, 


fo Atilius marched to the aid of Luceria, attacked by 
e the Samnites. The latter advanced to meet him, and 
una battle enſued. The event was doubtful, but moſt 
e heavy upon the Romans, who retired entirely diſ- 
4 couraged ; ſo that if the enemy had purſued them to 


their camp, they had made themſelves maſters of it 
without difficulty. It was expected, that they would 
have attacked it the next morning, and the trembling 
ſoldiers paſſed the night in cruel anxiety, Happily 
the Samnites were in no greater certainty than them- 
ſelves, and ſet out the next day in order to retire. 
But their route lay near the camp of the Romans, who 
believed they were coming to attack them. The 
alarm was exceſſive. The Conſul endeavoured to en- 
C 2 courage 


- QB -.  POSTUMIUS,. ATILIUS, Conſuls. | 
A. R. 458. courage his ſoldiers, employing the moſt affecting mo 0 
9 tives, honour, ſhame, fear, hope, and declaring thy . 
he had rather die in the midſt of the enemy, than ſuffer i 

himſelf to be beſieged in his camp. He had abn. 
dance of difficulty to make them march out of it 
The Samnites trembled on their ſide, when they fav 
them quit their camp, and believed they were com-. 
ing to diſpute the paſſage with them, which they had 
exceedingly apprehended. When the two armi«i 

faced each other, they continued ſome time gazing in 
ſuſpence, without making any movement, becau 
neither had courage to begin the battle; at length they 
engaged languidly enough at firſt on both fides. The 3 
Samnites however puſhed the Romans with vigour 
ſoon after, and put them to flight. The Conſul. ad- 
vanced full ſpeed in deſpair to the gate of the camp 
where he poſted a ſmall body of horſe,” with orders w 
treat all that approached the intrenchments, Roman 
or Samnites, as enemies; which they did. It wa 
neceſſary in conſequence to face about. At the fame 
time the Conſul, holding up his hands to Heaven, 
vowed a temple to Jupiter Stator, if he ftopt the flight 
of his troops. Religion had great weight with thei 
Romans. Their force revived with their courage 
The fight was renewed, and continued very obſtina 
and bloody. The Samnites had four thouſand eight 

hundred men killed, and ſeven thouſand three hundred 
taken, who were all made to paſs under the yoke, 
The victory coſt the Romans dear. They loſt ſeven 

thouſand three hundred men in both days. 
Whilſt this paſſed in Apulia, another. body of Sam- 
nites had attacked Interamna, a Roman colony on the 
Latine Way. Not being able to take the place, they 
carried off a great booty. The Conſul, on their re- 
turn, met them, and took from them all their ſpoils, 
after having entirely defeated them. He was recalled i 
to Rome, to. preſide at the election of magiſtrates for 
the year following. 
The other Conſul had entered Hetruria with his 
army, and had very good ſucceſs there, He gy 
| & 


[ 
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PAPIRIUS, CARVILIUS, Conſuls. 2 
he country of the Volſinians, and made himſelf maſter A; R. 456 


0+ Ruſclla, where he killed almoſt two thoufand ofthe At & 
* itizens round the walls, and made two thouſand: pris 
er DNETS. But what was ſtill more glorious for ham, and | 


ore advantageous to the Commonwealth, three of the 
oſt powerful cities of Hetruria, Volſinii, Peruſia, 
nd Arretium, demanded to treat of peace. Having 


PPP Ps PTB Get ogg ene 


1-Woreed with the Conſul to furniſn the army with habits 
ad d corn, they had permiſſion to ſend deputies to Rome, 
ec End obtained a truce of forty years. Each of theſe 
ß ities were condemned for the preſent to pay the Ro- 
e an. people five hundred thouſand Aſſes, that is to ſay, 
i Wbout twelve hundred and fifty pounds ſterling. The 
: 


enate refuſed the Conſul a triumph, as they had his | 


ußgg ollegue before. By the favour of the People, he 

BWW iumphed, notwithſtanding the Senate's oppoſition. - 

Wo L. PapIRIus CuRsoR. A. R. 49. 

ns : 60 - | Ant. C. 
SP. CARVILIUS, + 293 


This year preſents us an illuſtrious Conſul, Papirius Liv. x. 38. 


ne 
* 8 urſor, who by his own glory ſuſtained that he hag ** 
ic BE: erited from his father. We ſhall ſee a conſiderable 


ar with the Samnites in it, and the greateſt victory 
Witherto gained over them, except that of Papirius, 
nc Conſul's father. Every thing reſembled each other 
Wn theſe two wars: the extraordinary efforts and pre- 
Warations employed in them; the ſplendor of arms; 
De terrible ceremonies uſed for rendering the Gods 
ropitious, and initiating in ſome meaſure the ſoldiers 
y an oath of ancient form; and laſtly, the levies 


. ade univerſally throughout the whole extent of Sam- 
E ium under that form, which devoted to Jupiter, and 
7 aded with curſes, all ſuch amongſt the youth, as 
·oould not preſent themſelves for the ſervice on the 


eneral's order, or ſhould retire from it without his 
ermiſſion. > 0; e Sg 

The rendezvous of the army was fixed at Aquilonia. 

All the troops repaired thither at the time, and a- 

nounted to forty thou * men. They were the —_ 

| | 4 "0 
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 PAPIRIUS, CARVILIUS, Conſuls. 


of the forces of Samnium. There in the midſt of iN 
camp an encloſure, two hundred feet ſquare, of hurdle ic 
and planks, covered with linen, was made. Within tui 
encloſure a ſacrifice was offered according to ceremo ar 
nies preſcribed in an ancient linen book. The perſona 
who offered it was a prieſt, named Ovius Paccius, ne 
great age, who affirmed, that he had extracted the b: 
rites of this ſacrifice from the moſt ancient monument 
of the religion of the Samnites, of which their ance. ar 
tors had made uſe, when they formed the ſecret” reſo er 
Jution of taking Capua from the Hetrurians, THE r< 
facrifice being over, the general ſent an officer for the it 
moſt conſiderable of the nation. They were intro 
duced ſeparately one by one. Beſides the other ci. 7< 
cumſtances that attended this ceremony, which wail [© 
wonderfully proper to fill the mind with religious awe, fr 
there were in the midſt of this incloſure covered on alli © 
ſides, altars ſurrounded with victims, which had been v. 
killed there, and centurions with their drawn ſword P 
in their hands. The ſoldier was made to approach the th 
altar more like a victim himſelf, than one who was ty te 
aſſiſt at the ſacred fire, and to take an oath, that he — 
would declare nothing of what he ſhould ſee or hear re 
in that place. He was afterwards made to repeat b F 
way of oath a form of execration againſt his own head i ir 
and perſon, his family and all his race, if he either Ir 
fled from battle himſelf, or did not immediately kill b 
whomſoever he ſhould ſee fly. As ſome at firſt re. C: 
fuſed to take this oath, they were butchered that mo- b 
ment around the altar. They were afterwards laid 3 
in the midſt of the bloody victims, and ſerved as a ter- fi 
rible leſſon to others not to make the ſame refuſal, tl 
When the principal Samnites had paſſed through this te 
ceremony, and pronounced theſe execrations, the ge- O 
neral nominated ten, each of whom he ordered to 1 
chooſe out of the troops one of the braveſt men they f 
knew : thoſe were ordered to do the ſame, and fo on P 
till the number of ſixteen thouſand were compleated. P 


This body of troops was called The Linen Legion, 
from the linen with which the place where wy had 
| .1worl 


PAPIRIUS, CARVILIUS, Confils 
f th worn was covered. Shining armour and helmets A LR: . 
rdles ö adorned with plumes were given them, in order to 20% ; . 


mo. army conſiſted of ſomewhat more than twenty thou- 


beſs of ſtature, exterior equipage, or reputation 


7 f . . . * 
| the WE bravery. Such was the army encamped at Aquilonia. 

en The Conſuls on their fide had entered Samnium, 
ce. and had already taken ſome * cities there, whilſt the 


enemy were employed in theſe gloomy and horrid ce- 


The remonies. After having ravaged the country, they 
the ſtopt Carvilius at Cominium, and Papirius at Aqui- 
tro lonia, where lay the weight of the war. After having 


reſted ſome days, and taken all his meaſures, Papirius 


from thence, to let him know, that he was reſolved 
to give battle the next day, if the auſpices were fa- 
vourable; that it was therefore neceſſary for him to 
preſs the ſiege of Cominium more cloſely than ever, 


the that the Samnites might have no room to ſend aid 
to to Aquilonia. As ſoon as the courier ſet out, the 
he Conſul called the aſſembly, to prepare the ſoldiers in 
ear reſpect to the arms and ornaments of the Samnites. 


ing on the helmet which made wounds : that the Ro- 
man javelins could pierce through gilt and painted 
bucklers : that the whiteneſs of the tunick, when the 

came to blows, would ſoon be ſullied and ſpoilt by the 


e 
0- blood flowing from wounds, That formerly a like 
ud army of the Samnites, all glittering with gold and 
. ſilyver, had been cut in pieces by his father. That 
ll. their gold and ſilver had done more honour to the vic- 


Samnites, in whoſe hands they proved ineffectual arms. 
That it ſeemed the privilege of his name and family to 
furniſh generals againſt the extraordinary efforts of that 
people, and to take from them ſpoils fit to adorn the 
public places of Rome : That the immortal Gods 


_ * * Amiternum, Duronia, 


GS would 


4 diſtinguiſh them from all the others. The reſt of the 


and men, who differed little from theſe either in * | 
0 


ſent a courier to his collegue, who was twenty miles 


He told them, That it was not the plumage float- 


torious enemy, whoſe prey they became, than to the 
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whatſoever manner they ſhould act, devoted to 
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"Hoary ag tc RI ill ] 

out of their. 

mouths, and were at once in dread of the Gods, their 
citizens, and their enemies. 

Papirius had been informed of all theſe circum- 


| ſtances by deſerters. After having repeated them to 


the ſoldiers, who were already of themſelves full of 
anger againſt the Samnites, 3 by all the 
motives divine and human to hope, they raiſed, an 
univerſal cry to demand a battle, and ſuffered it to be 
deferred till the next day with reluctance. The night, 
ſeemed to them too long, and the return of night too 
ſlow: in their! impatience every moment's delay Bo: 


them pain, 


At the third watch of the night, that is to ſay, at 
midnight, the courier being returned with Re 
antes the Conſul Papirius roſe without noiſe, and 
ſent to the officers, called Pullarii, who kept the 
chickens, to take the auſpices. No kind of perſons. 
in the camp were indifferent concerning the battle; 
great, ſmall, all deſired it impatiently. This ardour 
had reached even theſe ſubaltern miniſters of the au- 
ſpices. As the chickens would not eat, the officer 


Si qua conjectura mentis divine fit, nulli unquam exercitui, 
quam qui nefando ſacro miſtà hominum pecudumque cæde reſperſus, | 
ancipiti dem iræ devotus, hinc fœderum cum Romanis ictorum teſtes 
deos, hinc jurisjurandi adverſus fœdera ſuſcepti execrationis-horrent, . 
invitus juraverit, oderit ſacramentum, uno tempore des, cives, hoſtes 


metuat, Liv, 
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took upon him to aſſure the Conſul that they, had ate 4, R. A 


Ld —_ 


E. 


very greedily. Papinus, in the higheft joy, declared 
publickly, that the auſpices were happy: and that the 
Gods would be propitious; and. $81.7 Tame: time 
gave t the ſignall. „Rr os edin. 
As he was quitting his camp in order to give bar. 
tle, a deſerter came and told him, that twenty cos 
horts of the Samnites, each conſiſting of four hun- 
dred men, were ſet out for Cominium. Papirius, 
immediately, ſent that news to his collegue, to pre- 
vent his being ſurprized. At the ſame time he made 
his troops advance, and drew them up in battle. 
had already diſpoſed the reſerved troops, and appeidh- 
ed the officers who were to command them. He 
gave the command of the right wing to Volumnius, 
and of the left to L. Scipio. Cædicius and Trebonis 
had the command of the cavalry, He ordered Sp. 
Nautius to take the mules, after having removed their 
pack-ſaddles, with a certain number of cohorts of the 
allies, and to carry them immediately, oy taking. EY 
compals, to the top of a mountain much expoſed to 4 
view; and afterwards in the heat of the battle, to "| 
make them appear, Fling at the lame time as Work 
duſt as poſſible. 
Whilſt the general was giving theſe orders. a lit 
pute aroſe, in the hearing of ſome of the Roman 
horſe, between the officers who kept the ſacred chick 
ens, concerning the auſpices of that day. They did, 
not think this a circumſtance to be neglected, and 
acquainted Sp. Papirius, the Conſul's nephew, with it. 
The young Roman, born in an age when the dan-; 
po philoſophy which teaches to contemn the Gods, 
as unknown, informed himſelf exactly in the fact, 
— reported it to his uncle. Phe Conſul, after havs 
ing heard him, ſaid : I commend your under 
« zeal. But if he Who took the auſpices, has given 
me any falſe. account, it is himſelf alone who 18 to 
* anſwer for it. Ay for me, I adberg 70 1 bod 


# Juyenis ante doctrinam deo ſpernentem. natus. 8 mod 17 
« | me, 
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AR. 429. < me, which is the moſt favourable omen for the 
253. 


« Roman people and army.“ He afterwards ordered 
the Centurions to poſt thoſe keepers of the - chickens 
in the front of the army. The Samnites made their 
enſigns alſo advance, followed by their troops armed 


and adorned in a manner that made a magnificent 


ſhew, eyen to their enemies, to whom it muſt natu- 
rally have been terrible. Before the uſual cries were 
raiſed, and the armies came to blows, the keeper of 
the chickens received a wound from a javelin, thrown 
by chance according to Livy, or more probably by 
the Conſul's order, that laid him dead upon the earth. 
When that news was told the Conſul : „It is well, 
cried he; © the Gods manifeſt themſelves; the cri- 
“ minal is puniſhed.” Whilſt he was ſpeaking, a raven 
croaked over-againſt him. The Conſul, tranſported 
with joy upon Tar omen, and affirming that the Gods 
had never interfered more evidently in human affairs, 
cauſed the ſignal to be given, and the uſual cries to 
be raiſed. Who does not perceive that part of this 
account is mere invention, and fitter for the ſtage than 
the gravity of hiſtory ? Re RL 
The battle enſued, and was extremely obſtinate : but 
the diſpoſition of the two armies was very different, 
Hope, courage, rage, and the deſire of „ 
urged on the Romans to battle, thirſting for the 
blood of the enemy. The Samnites, moſt of them, 
were forced by neceſſity, and a miſtaken motive of 
religion, rather to defend themſelves againſt their 
will, than to attack. Accuſtomed as they had ſo long 
been to defeats, they probably would not have ſuſtain- 
ed the firſt cries and charge of the Romans, if a ſtronger 


Fear with which they were poſſeſſed, had not prevented 
them from flying. They had before their eyes the 


dreadful ſolemnity of that ſecret ſacrifice, prieſts armed 
with daggers, the dead bodies of men and beaſts pro- 
miſcuouſly mingled and confounded together, altars 
covered with impure blood, and thoſe infernal forms, 


which they had been made to pronounce againſt them- 


ſelves, their neareſt kindred and whole families. Theſe 
* 1 
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re the ties that kept them from flying. They were A, R. 459 

bes” afraid of their own citizens than the enemy. 42 | 
The Romans preſſed them on all fides at once, tze 
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right, the left wing, and main body, and finding them 
in a kind of amazement” and ſtupefaction, occaſioned ' 
by a dread that did not leave them in their natural 


WW fruation of mind, they made à great ſlaughter” of 
chem without finding much reſiſtance, =o 


The firſt line was almoſt- entirely defeated, when 
ſuddenly a great duſt was perceived on one ſide of 
them, which ſeemed to be raiſed by. the march of a 
numerous army. This was the execution of the or- 
ders Papirius had given Sp. Nautius. The ſervants 
of the army mounted upon the mules, dragged great 


branches of trees along the ground. As they were 


ſeen only at a great diſtance through a gloomy and 
confuſed light, many imagined that they ſaw arms 
and enſigns: and the duſt continuing to riſe, and in- 
creaſing perpetually, they perſuaded themſelves that 
it was occaſioned by cavalry drawing up in battle. 
Not only the Samnites believed that new troops were 
arrived againſt them, the Romans were alſo deceived 
in that reſpect; and the Conſul confirmed them in 
their error, crying out at the head of their troops ſo 
as to be heard by the enemy, That Cominium was 
taken; that his collegue was coming to join him; and 
that they ſnould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to defeat 
the enemy, before another army deprived them of the 
honour of the victory. He was on horſeback when 
he ſpoke theſe words; and immediately after ordered 
the Centurions and Tribunes to open paſſages for the 
horſe. He had before directed Trebonius and Cædi- 
cius to charge the enemy as vigorouſly as poſſible with 
the cavalry, as ſoon as they ſaw him lift up his ſpear, 
and move it to and fro with the point upwards. 
Every thing was executed at the moment, and in the 
manner preſeribed. Paſſages were opened through 
the ranks of the infantry; the horſe rode through 
them upon the ſpur, charged the main body with their 
lances, and broke them wherever they turned. Vo- 

8 lumnius 
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12 459-lumnius and Scipio ſeconded and ſuſtained them with 
= their infantry, and put them into diſorder univerſally, 
The flight then became general. The Engagements 
they had taken, ſacrifices, oaths, and imprecations, 
were forgotten. The Gods were conſidered no jon. 
ger: and nothing feared but the enemy. 
What remained of their infantry after the battle, 
was driven to their camp near Aquilonia. The nobi- 
and cavalry retired to Bovianum. The camp was 
preſently taken by Volumnius. Scipio found more 
difficulty at the city Aquilonia: not that the enemy 
had more courage there, but becauſe walls were a bet. 
ter defence than the intrenchments of a camp. He 
at laſt took it by ſcaling them: but as the night came 
on, he kept his troops quiet. Fhe enemy abandoned 
the place in the night. In this battle more than thirty 
thouſand men were killed, and near four thouſand 


taken, with ninety-ſeven enſigns. 


* — — — 1 dc 1 n Fern 8 


The ſiege of Cominium was no leſs face v 
The Conſul Carvilius was attacking the place with ſ 
vigour, when he received the news from his collegue d 
of the twenty cohorts marching to the relief oft | a 
He::immediately detached a :confiderable body of t] 
troops, with orders to march againſt thoſe ſuccours, a 
and to prevent them, at any price whatſoever, from ia 

approaching Cominium. In the mean time he made IN 
extraordinary efforts in aſſaulting the place. The of 
walls were ſcaled; the gates broke down. The he- W 
ſieged, in deſpair, retired in a body to the Forum, ne 
and after a ſhort and weak defence laid down their th 
arms, and ſurrendered at diſcretion to the Conſul, to ar 
the number of fifteen thouſand: above four thouſand. W] 
had been killed during the fiege. - = - 

7 Thus ended on one ſide the battle af 8 7 to 
on the other the ſiege of Cominium. In the country ſul 
between thoſe two places, where it was expected there Che 
would have been an action between the Roman de: be. 
tachment and the ſuecours, they did not meet each i 
other. When the latter were within ſeven miles of pe 
Cominium, they were enen and returned oe 

| | directly, fig 


r 
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directly. It was almoſt dark night when they arrived 
near the camp and Aquilonia. The cries which'they 
heard from both the one and the other, made them 
halt at firſt : and the flames which they faw ſoon after 
in the camp, which the Romans had ſet on fire, af- 
dred them of its fate. They went no farther; and 
WF paſſed the reſt of the night He the ground in "their 
arms, in ſad expectation of the day, As ſoon as it 
began to appear, as the Romans had got fight of them, 
they immediately fled, ſo that a detachment of in- 
Ws fantry ſent in purſuit of them could: not come up with 
WF them. Only about three hundred in the rear were 
killed by the cavalry. The reſt without any farther 
WT loſs arrived at Bovianum. Beſides abundance of arms 


Ws their enſigns. „ i 

I) he joy of each of the two armies for their own 
victory was much augmented by the equally good 
ſucceſs of the other. The Conſuls in concert * 
= doned the two cities they had taken to the ſoldiers, 
and after they had turned the people out of the houſes, 
chey cauſed them to be ſet on fire. Thus Aquilonia 
and Cominium were entirely deſtroyed in one and the 
ſame day. They afterwards united their camps, and 
in the fight of both armies praiſed and rewarded the 
officers, ſoldiers, and even whole bodies of troops, 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a particular man- 
ner. They afterwards held a council, to know whe- 
ther they ſhould march off both, or only one of the 
armies from Samnium. They made a third choice, 
which was to leave both there, in order to terminate 
the war abſolutely on that fide, and deliver Samnium 


ſubjected. As the enemy had now no army to keep 
che field and fight battles, they conceived, that the 
beſt method to carry on the war, was to attack towns ; 
certain means both to enrich the ſoldiers by the 
poils they ſhould find in them, and to compleat the 
= deſtruction of the Samnites, who would be obliged to 
fight for their altars and houſhold-gods. Accord- 


0 ingly 


An 


WF thrown away in their terror, they loft eighteen” of 


to the Conſuls their ſucceſſors entirely conquered and 
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A.R. 459. ingly the Conſuls, after having given the Senate and 
Aae People of Rome an account 5 al they had done hi- 
ftherto, and of the choice they had made, divided and 
led their legions, Papirius to Sepinum, and Carvilius 

to Volana. 3 8 „ 
The Conſuls letters, which were read in the Senate 
and the aſſembly of the People, occaſioned univerſal 
joy, and public prayers and ſolemn thankſgivings were 
decreed for four days. This news was the more grate- 
Y ful, as advice came at the ſame time that the Hetry- 
i rians had revolted. The war with Samnium, in which 
| they ſaw. Rome entirely engroſſed, and whither ſhe 
had ſent both the Conſuls with all her forces, had given 
them opportunity to reſume their arms. In conſe- 
quence, people repreſented to themſelves the danger, 
to which the war with Hetruria would have expoſed 
Rome, if that of Samnium had been unſucceſsful, 
and they had ſuſtained any loſſes there. The deputies 
of the allies, ſent by the Prætor M. Atilius, complain- 
ed that their country was burnt and deſtroyed by the 
Hetrurians in their neighbourhood, becauſe they would 
not quit the party of the Romans, and demanded in 
the 1 terms that they might be ſecured againſt 
the inſults and enterprizes of thoſe common enemies. 
The deputies were anſwered, © That the Senate would 
make proviſion, that the allies ſhould not ſutfer for 
their Kithful attachment to the Roman people. That 
the Hetrurians as ſoon as poſſible ſnould have the ſame 
fate as the Samnites.“ „ „„ 
No haſte however had been made to ſend them 
| ſuccours, if advice had not come, that the Faliſci, 
| antient friends of the Roman people, had joined the 
| Hetrurians. The proximity of that people gave the 
Senate ſome diſquiet, and induced them to ſend heralds 
to the Faliſci with their complaints. Upon their re- 
fuſal to make ſatisfaction, war was declared againſt 
them in form, and the Conſuls had orders to draw 
lots, which of them ſhould march from Samnium into 
Hetruria with his army. | 
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FPeople, becauſe the uſual tax for the payment of the 
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Carvilius had already taken in a very few days Vo- A.- 


lana, Palumbinum, and Herculaneum, from the 
Samnites, and about ten thouſand men had been kil- 


Jed and made priſoners in attacking thoſe three places. 


Chance gave him the commiſſion to march into He- 
truria. His troops were very glad of it, becauſe they 


began already to ſuffer. exceedingly from the cold in 


Samnium. Papirius found more reſiſtance at Sepi- 
num, but at length he carried the place. In this 


1 ſiege, and the actions with which it was attended, 
more than ſeven thouſand men were killed, and al- 


moſt three thouſand taken priſoners. All the ſpoils 
were granted to the ſoldiers, which were very conſi- 
derable ; becauſe the Samnites had laid up their beſt 
effects in a ſmall number of places, which they be- 
lieved moſt capable of reſiſting the enemy's attacks. 

The whole country was already covered with ſnow, 


rand the army could keep the field no longer : the 


Conſul therefore withdrew his troops from Samnium. 
He entered Rome in triumph, followed by the ſol- 
diers with all the military gifts, crowns, and marks 


. of: honour, with which he had rewarded their bra- 


very. Every body was particularly attentive to the 
ſpoils of the Samnites, and compared them for ſplen- 
dor and beauty with thoſe the victor's father had for- 
merly taken from the ſame people; which were very 
well known, becauſe moſt of the public places of 
Rome were adorned with them. Some conſiderable 
priſoners were led in this triumph, well known for 
their own exploits, and thoſe of their fathers. The 
copper money, which was expoſed in the proceſſion 
to the view of the public, according to Livy, amount- 
ed to ſuch immenſe ſums, as gives reaſon to believe 
that there is an error in the text. This money is ſaid 
to have aroſe from the ſale of priſoners. The ſilver, 
which had been taken in the cities, amounted to one 
thouſand three hundred and thirty pounds weight. 
The whole was carried into the treaſury; and no part 
of it given the ſoldiers: which highly offended the 


army 
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AR. 459- army army was levied upon them : whereas, if the Conſul 


33 


Fortis 
Fortunæ. 


Liv. I. 10. 
c. 47. 


had not had the vanity to diſplay the ſums intended 
for the treaſury in his triumph, the ſoldiers might 
have been rewarded with part of them, and the feſt 
deen applied in diſcharging the arrears due to them. 
The Conſul Papirius dedicated the temple of Quiri- 
nus, which his father, during his Dictatorſhip, had 
vowed to that God; and he adorned it with the fpoits 
of the enemy, which were ſo abundant, that befides 
what were placed in that temple and the Forum, part 
of them were given to the neighbouring colonies and 
allies, to adorn their temples and public places. 
When the triumph was over, Papirius put his army 
into winter-quarters in the territory of Veſcia, becau 
that country was expoſed to the incurſions of the 
Samnites. 

During the interval of which I am now fpaling 
Carvilius took Froilium, and ſome other ſtrong places 
in Hetruria. The Faliſci demanded peace; but had 
only a truce for a year granted them, for which they 
were made to give an hundred thouſand Aſſes, and 
the pay of the troops for that campaign. At his re- 
turn to Rome, he received the honour of a triumph. 


The ſum which he cauſed to be carried into the b- 


lic treaſury amounted to three hundred and nin 


thouſand Aﬀes. For the reſt, he cauſed a temple to 


be built to Fortune; and diſtributed to each ſoldier 
out of the ſpoils an hundred and two Aſſes, and 
twice as much to the Centurions and cavalry : a libe- 
fality which gave them the more pleaſure, as his col- 


diers. 
'This year the Cenſus was compleated by the Cen: 


ſors P. Cornehus Arvina, and C. Marcius Rutilus. 
The number of the citizens amounted to two hundred 
and ſixty- two thouſand three hundred and twenty-two. 
This was the nineteenth Luſtrum from the inſtitution 
of the Cenſorſhip. 

The ſame year the cuſtom was firſt introduced for 
the citizens to wear crowns on their heads at the vo 


legue had been very cloſe in that reſpect to his fol- j f 
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ers to implore the protection of that Gd. 
The firſt decade of Livy ends here, that is to ſay, 
he tenth book of his hiſtory, The whole work con- 


e 


5 iſted of an hundred and forty, or an hundred and 
d forty-two books. Only thirty of them are come doẽon 


o us, and of them the laſt are not perfect. The loſs 
df them cannot be ſufficiently regretted, and in all 
appearance, will never be retrieved. Fremfhemius; 


ful ind Shews, to expreſs their joy and triumph for the 2 | 
ed ictories gained Over the enemy. — Sete FOIA „ 
ht Papirius preſided in the aſſemblies for [the-ele&iohn — 
it r Conſuls. Q. Fabius Gurges, the ſon of Fabius 
m. laximus, was elected with D. Junius Brutus Scæva. 
i. The plague, which raged: both in the city and 
country, ſoon made all the ſucceſſes of this year be 
ts forgotten. The books of the Sibyls were conſulted, 
es o know what remedy there was for it; and in them 
rt t was found that it was neceſſary to bring the God 
d Aſculapius from Epidaurus to Rome: Which could 
s. Noot be executed this year, becauſe the two Conſuls 
y eere employed in the field. They contented them- 
0 euves therefore with appointing a day for ſolemn pray- 
\ 


„ 


f an illuſtrious German, has with infinite pains and won- 
- cerful difcernment collected all that is diſperſed in an- 
V tient authors, as well Greek as Latin, concerning the 
) parts of the Roman hiſtory, which are no longer ex- 
r tant in-Livy, and has filled up . almoſt all the *® void 
| places, and thereby, as far as was poſſible, reſtored 
what we have loſt of him. The reader may conſult 


the little J have ſaid on this ſupplement and its au- 
thor in the Ancient Hiſtory, where I ſpeak of Livy: 
He will ſpare me much trouble, in pointing out to 
me the places, from which- I may extract what is 
wanting in this extellent hiſtorian, and often in ſup- 
plying me with materials ready prepared. As the 
paſſages of the authors which he cites are ſometimes © 
very ſhort, and for that reaſon in great number, to 
avoid the confuſion which ſuch frequent citations 
He has not filled up the void places in the five laſt books . | 
Vol. HI. 2 might 


* . 


e Samnites take arms again, and defeat the army of Fe 


A.R. 460. 


Ant. C. 


292» 


Freinſh. 
1.11. c. 1 


— 


Zonaras, 
Vol. II. 


to ſo weak a condition, that there was no appe: 
that they ſhould have any thoughts of taking am 
again, at leaſt ſo ſoon, after ſuch a ſeries of bad = 
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my occaſion, I ſhall often quote only Ereinſhe 


mius, where the reader may find them referred u 


The ſecond decade of Livy (ſo ten books together 
are called) is of the number of thoſe which are lot. 

It included the ſpace of ſeventy- three years; fran the 
_ to the 533d year of Rome. wes 


e 


bius Gurges. He is accuſed. His father obtains H 
ardon, and goes to ſerve under him as his lieutenai 
The Romans gain a famous victory. L. Poſtumius bem 
Iuter- rer, cauſes himſelf to be elected Conſul. J. 5 | 
Plague continues to rage at Rome. A ſerpent is brought 
from Epidaurus, which is ſaid to be Aiſculapius Gy \ 
the form of that animal. The diſtemper ceaſes. - i 
temple is erected to bim in the le of the Tiber. Di 
pute between Poſtumius, and Fabius Conſul the precel 
ing year. Poſtumins takes ſeveral places. Colony (nl 
twenty thouſand men ſettled at Venufia, and iu its neigh 
Sour becd. Fabius triumphs over the Samnites. Dil 
tumins, on the expiration of bis Conſulſhip, is accuſe 
and condemned. The Samnites and Sabines are reduc 
10 aſe peace. Three new colonies. Judges of crimui 
air, inflituted. Cenſus. Fabius, Prince of the i 
nate. Domeſtic diſſenſions concerning debts. Law 
paſſed in favour of the People, War with the Vo l | 
mans and Lucanians. 


Q. F Azius Gurces, 
D. Junrvs Brutus Scava. 


T HE Samnites had been defeated and cut to pie con 
ſo many times, their loſſes had been ſo very g 
eſpecially the laſt campaign, and. they were reduc 
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ceſs. - But the repeated defeats they had ſuſtained, far 
from abating their courage through fear, ſerved only 
to kindle in them, through a kind of deſpair, the 


had made them ſuffer ſo many evils, and againſt whom 
they had conceived an hatred which roſe to rage and 


= Samnium in order to its entering Rome in triumph 
= with him, than they made new and more numerous 
tlevies than their paſt and ſtill recent diſaſter ſeemed 
to admit. The news of the plague, which made great 


the little reputation and experience of the Conſuls 
lately elected, filled the Samnites with a blind confi- 
= dence and raſh boldneſs, which ſuggeſted nothing to 
them but victories and triumphs. + They began by 
ravaging .the lands of the Campanians, whom they 
conſidered as the firſt authors of their misfortunes. 
Rome did not leave its allies without aid and de- 
= fence. The Conſul Fabius was charged with this 
= war. He ſet out with the legions, full of the ardor 


contempt and indignation for an enemy ſo often de- 
feated, and always ready to revolt. He aſſured him- 
ſelf, that with the leaſt vigour againſt an enemy 
| weakened to the degree the Sampites were, it was eaſy 
to reduce them for ever, and was in hopes of termi- 
nating a war for good and all, and that without diffi- 
culty, which had ſo long employed the Roman arms. 

| He arrived in Campania with theſe thoughts, and ad- 
vanced towards the camp of the Samnites with the 
utmoſt expedition. Their general had detached a 


Romans appeared, the detachment retired, Fabius 
believed it the whole army flying before him; and as 
if nothing was wanting to victory but diſpatch, he 
advanced in diſorder as he was, without giving his 
troops time to reſpire, taking a view of the country, 
or any other precaution, * gave the ſignal of bat- 

| FF 2 Zn te, 


deſire of avenging themſelves upon a people; Who 


fury. Papirins had ſcarce withdrawn his army from 


- Þ ravages in the city of Rome and all around it, and 


8 

A. R. 460. 

Ant. C. 
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and courage with which his name and the glory of his 
father inſpired him, and at the ſame time with no leſs 


party to take a view of the enemy. As ſoon as the 
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Ae tle. The. general of the Samnites had acted like, a 


| ene had drawn up his troops in battle at his lei 
of courage. by the moſt powerful arguments. be 
ſucceſs of the battle Was ſuch as might be expected 
The Samnites, who were quite freſh, and waited the 
coming up of the enemy, repulſed and broke the Ro- 
mans with eaſe, who, already fatigued by a long 
march, had ran eagerly on, in expectation rather to 


were left upon the ſpot, and a much greater number 
ed it from being entirely cut to pieces. They retired 
for the troops, remedies 


. were in ſo much want. The baggage had been leit 


of their lives. And indeed, weakened / as they: were 
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true Roman. He had poſted himſelf very advagts. 


ure, and had exhorted them to ſhew themſelves; men 
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plunder, than of a battle. Three thouſand Romans 


Re ho 8 4 
n 


wounded. Only the night, which eame on very hap-| 
pily for them, ſaved the reſt of the army, and prevent 


to a more favourable poſt, with intent to fantify. them. 
ſelves in it. 

They found themſelves in the moſt unbappy 201 

deplorable ſituation n without proviſions 

r the ſiek and wounded, or 

any means for repoſing themſelves, of which they 


rr r n 
eee eee ee 


in the firſt camp which they had abandoned, the ſoldi- 


ers having brought away with them only their _ 7 


They were in want of every thing, and of nothing 
much as courage. The night paſſed amidſt the _= 
of the dying, and the complaints of - thoſe who ſur. 

vived them, all expecting with terror and deſpair the 
return of day, which they believed would be the laſ 


by a conſiderable loſs, and overwhelmed bebte With 
fatigues, wounds, grief, and deſpair, they could not 
expect to be able to reſiſt enemies, whoſe force and 
courage victory had undoubtedly much augmented. 
In this condition, wherein every thing was deſperate, 
they were | indebted to the Samnites themſelves for 
their ſafety, whoſe miſtake extricated them out of the 
extremity to which they were reduced. They believed, 
with what foundation 1s not ſaid, that the army of tie 
other Conſul was at hand ; and . fear of —_ 


„e in che rear by troops newly arrived; if chen ſtaid A. RG,. 
«| d attack Fabius's camp, they retired, contented with 2% 
& e good ſucceſs they had already had. E 
3 Theſe very 1acceſſes and advantages gained from 
he me to time by the Samnites, became the fource of 
N eir misfortunes, and after the moſt bloody defeats, 
| 


ill put their arms into their hands, in hopes at length 

f prevailing over the Romans; in ſome ſenſe, if 1 

hay be allowed to uſe the compariſon, like men poſ- = coy 
fed with the love of Play, whom notwithſtanding - ; 
dntinual bad ſucceſs, the ſmalleſt gain gives hopes of 3 


trieving all their paſt loſſes by ſome happy run of 
e dice in their favour. > 

Whilſt the Samnites gave themſelyes up entirely to 

e joy of ſo-glorious a victory, Rome was in mourn- 

dg and. affliction. Leſs ſenſible to all other loſſes than 

d that of glory and renown, ſhe ſaw with grief, that 

t the inſtant, when the longeſt and moſt obſtinate 

rar the Romans ever had, was upon the point of be- - I 
g terminated for ever, the raſhneſs of the Conſul d 
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gad given it new birth, and rendered it more vigor- 
it as and terrible than it had ever been, by filling the 
i amnites with courage, confidence, and boldneſs. 
8. 


ot only the Tribunes, long accuſtomed to take ad- 
antage of ſuch events for irritating the People againſt 
e Patricians, vented theſe complaints; the Senate 
ſelf expreſfed ſtill far more violent diſcontent. Af- 


i er long and warm deliberations, it was decreed, that | 
ſt e Conſul Fabius ſhould return to Rome on a certain 

e ay to give an account of his conduct. , 

h As ſoon as he arrived there, a croud of accuſers 


eclared againſt him, and cited him to take his trial 
efore the People. It was not poſſible either to ex- 
uſe or conceal his bad conduct in the battle. Conſi- 
eration for his father Fabius, which ſeemed the only 
ning that could be of ſervice to him, turned againſt - v.24 
im in the preſent conjuncture, and ſerved only to ag- | g 
ravate his fault. And indeed, for the ſon of ſo great 
man, nurtured and educated in the midſt of his 


g gter's triumphs, not only to ſully the glory of the Ro- 
i | D 3 man 


ry 


94 
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A. R. 460. man name, but the laurels of his anceſtors, by a 

Pat C. ſhameful defeat, that could be only aſcribed to his 

imprudence, was conſidered - as an unpardonable 

A CVP 

The People, generally prejudiced to exceſs againſt 

the Conſuls, ſeemed determined not ſo much as to 

hear his defence. But when Fabius the father ap. 

peared as a ſuppliant, the ſight of that venerable old 

KB man, round whom his victories and triumphs ſeemed 

„ to attend, ſoon changed their ſentiments. He did 

nmnot endeavour either to excuſe his ſon's conduct, or 

to leſſen his fault: but repeating with a modeſt air 

3 and tone the ſervices of his anceſtors and himſelf, he 

8. implored them to ſpare a father at his age ſo ſenſible 

an affront, and one ſo much to the diſgrace of his 

whole houſe. He added, That he however aſked 

only, in favour of the Fabii, who almoſt from the 

origin of Rome had not a little contributed by' their 

valour and conduct to its greatneſs, and in gratitude 

to the three hundred Fabu, who had defended the 

commonwealth at the price of their blood and the al: 

moſt total extinction of their name, that they would 

pardon his ſon, if his fault were without remedy, and 

| it was more advantageous to the State to puniſh than 

forgive him,” „For,“ ſaid he, I have long learnt 

% to prefer the intereſts of the public to all other 

&© motives, and I believe I have given during my 

whole life ſufficient proofs of my diſpoſition in that 

 & reſpett. Now as to what concerns my ſon, his 

„ fault, I confeſs, is great: but it may prove inf. 

* nitely uſeful to him, as well as to the common- 

* wealth. Though it does not become a father to 

* praiſe his ſon, I cannot forbear ſaying, that mine 

% has good qualities. I have endeavoured to+cultl 

vate them by my cares, counſel, and an education 

* worthy of the name he bears. The temerity natu- 

66 ral to his years, and too much confidence in him- 

*< ſelf, has hurried him into the precipice. The ſhame 

* to which he is now expoſed will remedy them. In 

| | ee attaining the maturity of more advanced n, 
| | « w 


- 
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my ſon from being elected Conſul, At this time I 


« for him, that he ſhall retrieve it with advantage. 


his lieutenant. I have till ſtrength enough to ſup- 


e tle. The remembrance of what the enemy have 
formerly ſeen me do in the field, may ftill intimi- 


he the ſhame which only his youth has drawn upon 
l. him.. | + LN n 5 
Id Fabius's offer was received with univerſal applauſe, 
id and he was immediately appointed his ſon's lieutenant. 
in he Conſul took the field ſoon after, as much reſ- 


pected, and attended with as paſſionate vows and as 
ereat hopes on the ſide of the People at his depar- 


he march, and afterwards upon his return, eve 
thing paſſed according to the ſtricteſt rules of diſci- 
line. The allies, who were full of eſteem for the 
valour and ability of Q. Fabius the father, of which 
hey had often been witneſſes, and of gratitude for 
Wt he ſervices they had received from him, executed all 
the orders he gave them with joy and diſpatch. The 
army in general, impatient to blot out the ignominy 
df their defeat, and promiſing themſelves every thing 
from a general under whom themſelves and their fa- 
hers had ſo often defeated the Samnites, demanded 
agerly to be led againſt the enemy. The Samnites 
n their fide, fluſhed with the victory they had gained, 
„ deſired 


£ will leave vou nothing to N 1 
« vity of inconſiderate youth. Alas, I ſeem, Ro- 
mans, to have foreſeen this misfortune, When . 
© took ſo much pains in your aſſembly, to prevent 


„ make you a quite different requeſt, and demand 
che Conſulſhip for him. For it will be creating him 
+ Conſul again, to pardon his fault, and put it into 
b his power to retrieve it. And I will be ſecurity 


WF To this end, I offer myſelf to ſerve under him as 
port the fatigues of war, and do my duty in a bat- 
date them. But what is more important, I ven- 
he ture to promiſe you, that the martial ardor of the 


ir fon, guided and moderated by the counſels of the 
de father, ſhall ſoon wipe out by a glorious viftory 


ure, as he had been ill received at his return. Upon 
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22 deſired a battle with ng leſs ardor. In 


the one deſiring to retain the Slory they had acquired, 


Freinſn. 


1. 11. e. ic the other Conſul was no leſs ſucceſaful . the 


— 14. 
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to blows with equal ardor. 


| Herennius, general of the Samnites, ſurrounded the 


were, in the flower of their youth, 2 ſuffer them -· 


1 
1 
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conſequence, L 


and the other to retrieve. their f 1 des Hime! 
The Roman army began PR give 4 Fray ad W 


Conſul with a choſen body of troops, when Fabius, 
perceiving the danger of his ſon, ſpurred his ;horſe 
into the thickeſt of the enemy. A body of cavalry 
followed him, repreſenting to themſelves how ſhame-' 
ful it would be for them, if ſuch combatants as they 


ſelves to be excelled in vigour and courage by an old 
man. This charge decided the fate of the battle. 
The Roman legions, animated by the example of the 
horſe, ſuſtained the enemy; firſt, and ſoon after broke 
them. Herennius, who diſcharged all the duties of 
an able general and a brave foldier in this action, uſed 
alt poſſi ble endeavours to rally his troops, ſtop thoſe 
who fled, and repulſe the enemy; but could not pre- 
vent them from flying, and loſt the occaſion of eſ. 
caping himſelf. Fouf thouſand Samnites with that 
general were made priſoners, and twenty thouſand 
killed in the battle and purſuit. The camp of the 
enemy was taken with conſiderable Cole which 
were afterwards much augmented by the plunder of 
the ae and the voluntary ſurrender of ſeveral 
places. 

A ſingle man occaſioned all this hae; that an 
army a few days before victorious, was cut in pieces 
by the fame troops they had fo lately defeated; and 
that the Conſul had made the general priſoner who 
had put him to flight, an agreeable ſpectacle to the 
People, and a magnificent ornament of the ti. 
umph decreed him the ROXtFERE; when he rexurned 
to Rome. 

Whilſt things pa cue in N D. Brutus 
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which had no example, except Appius. C 
whoſe conduct in that reſpect had been unive 
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legue. The latter, who Was a Plebeian, and a man 
of a modeſt and mild diſpoſition, reſigned the pro- 
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conſtant cuſtom, according to which the provinces 
ought to have been drawn for by lots. 3 
this was the third year ſince it began, and no aid hu- 
man or divine had abated its violence. We have al- 
ready ſeen, that the Senate, after having conſulted the 
books of the Sibyls, had reſolved to bring the God 
ÆEſculapius to Rome, which could not he executed at 


this year to fetch that God from Epidaurus to Rome: 


for the place of his birth. Five miles from that city 


ſuch as believed themſelves in 
the recovery of their health. 
conducted thither. Whilſt they were admiring a mar- 


Thraſymedes, a famous ſtatuary.of Paros, a great ſer- 


* 


pent came ſuddenly from the inmoſt part of the tem- 


ple, and ſtruck all the ſpectators with aſtoniſhment and 
| e religious 


- 
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Poſtumius was a proud man and if we may believe;pionyr a. 


Livy, had already given proofs of his haughrineſs, in pud Veel. 
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decreeing himſelf a triumph againſt the Will of the 
Senate, and without the conſent of the people. He 
ſuſtained his character in this his third  Conſulſhip, 
and began, by expreſſing. Sees conteinpe foi his als 


T3 


vince of Samnium to him, without inſiſting upon the 


291. 


All this while the plague continued to rage at Rome: Liv. Epit. J 
Val, Max. 


1. 8. 2. 


Ov. 


I: 12. 


Aut. de 


viris illuſt. 


Epidaurus was a city of Peloponneſus, which paſſed 


there was a temple of great fame, erected in honour 
of this God, and full of EN ent, ſent, thither by 
bted to Zſculapiusfor 


The, embaſladors were 


ble ſtatue, of extraordinary magnitude, the work of 


that time on account of the wars, in which the com- © 22. 
| monwealth was engaged. Ten embaſſadors were ſent 
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1, religious awe. The prieſts, with a reſpectful air and 


Ant: ©. tone, cried out, that the God: reſided in that ſerpent, 


and that he ſhewed himſelf from time to time under 
that form, but always for the good of mortals: = He 
ſuffered himſelf to be ſeen during two days in the tem- 


pole; and then diſappeared. The third, paſſing thro? 
à croud of ſpectators ſeized with admiration and re- 
Ml he went forwards directly to the port where the 


oman galley lay, and having entered it, he placed 


__ ..-- «himſelf in the cabin of Q. Ogulnius, the principal of 
© _  therembaſſadors, and continued there, after having 
folded himſelf in ſeveral circles from his tail to his 


head. Ri 8 

The Romans, highly pleaſed with the ſucceſs of 
their voyage, and believing they had the God himſelf 
with them, ſet fail, and in a few days arrived happily 
at Antium. There, as the ſea ran very high in e 2 
of bad weather, which came on unexpectedly, and 
would not admit them to proceed on their voyage, the 


ſerpent, which during the whole paſſage had continued 


in the ſame place quiet and without any motion, glided 
to the obich of a very famous temple in that city. 
The place was planted with myrtles and palm trees, 
round one of which he twined himſelf, and continued 
hanging there by the long folds of his tail during three 
days. The Romans were in great alarm, leſt they 


ſhould not be able to make him quit that place ; be- 


cauſe during the whole time he refuſed to take his 
uſual nouriſhment. But he ſoon put an end to their 
diſquiet by returning to the galley, and at laſt arrived 
at Rome. The joy on that account was univerſal. 
People came from all quarters of the city in crouds to 
ſee a ſight ſo new, and which they could ſcarce con- 
ceive. Altars were erected on the fide of the Tiber 
where he paſſed, incenſe burnt, and victims ſacrificed. 
When'the ſhip arrived at the place where the Tiber 
divides itſelf into two branches, and forms an ifte, the 
ſerpent quitted it, and ſwam into that iſle, after which 
he was ſeen no more. The Senators, concluding that 
the God had choſen that place for his abode, r 
FOES : | 4 
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ed a temple to be built th ere k | 
the ſame inſtant the plague ceaſed. This temple 232. 
afterwards became very famous, and the magnificent 

preſents with which it was/enriched, denoted, -ſhall T 1 
lay the gratitude, or ſtupid credulity, of thoſe Who 
pretended to have been cured by invoking this God 
of medicine. I leave the reader to conjecture how | 
much fraud muſt have been employed in this voyage 
of a ſerpent attended with ſo many wonders. The In Pi. 
| Abbot Tillemont, in the life of Marcus Aurelius, men- lopſeud. 
tions an impoſtor who tamed ſerpents. His life is re- 
lated at large in Lucian. — e ee 
The Conſul Poſtumius carried the ſame pride with Freinſh. 
him into his province, as he had ſhewn in the city ink! — IS. 
reſpect to his collegue. Fabius Gurges, who had been Diod. a- 
WW Conſul the year before, actually commanded in Sam: pud Vale. 
nium by order of the Senate in quality of Proconſul. ; 
Poſtumius wrote to him, To quit his province as 
ſoon as poſſible : that himſelf was ſufficient for the war 
there, and that he had no occaſion for aid.“ Fabius 
replied, . he deſired him to reflect, that having re- 
ceived his powers from the Senate, he could not quit 
the province without their order.“ This anſwer did 
not ſatisfy the Conſul. When advice came to Rome 
of what had paſſed, it was apprehended that the miſ- 
underſtanding of the generals might be pernicious to 
the public. Deputies were therefore ſent to the Con- 
ſul, to declare to him it was the intention of the Se- 
nate, that Fabius ſhould remain in Samnium with his 
army. Far from complying with that order, Poſtu- 
mius is ſaid to have explained himſelf in terms ſcarce 
credible. He was ſo bold as to ſay, That as long 
as he ſhould be Conſul, it was not for him to obe7 
the Senate, but for the Senate to ſubmit to him.“ 
And to make good what he ſaid by his actions, having 
diſmiſſed the deputies, he marched his army imme 
diately to Cominium, which Fabius was actually be- 
ſieging, with the reſolution to employ force againſt 
him, if he could not oblige him to retire by other 
means. 5 | 
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-  hooſnd men killed, and above fir thouknd fürref 
dered themſelves to the victor, after having laid con 
tei arms. | 


xi. 18. 
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Freinſh. 


POSTU uus dis can 


The Roman armies would have exhibited a wWoeful 
ſcene to the enemy, if F abius had determined to de- 
fendt himſelf in the ſame manner he was attacked! 


But as lie was naturally mild and moderate, and ſtilt 
more confirmed in that diſgoſſtion on the pr 

caſton by the ſalutary advice of his father, 
deolared that he gave way, _ to the 1 R 


Yreferit Oc: 


plirenzy; but the public utility, he quitted/the- p 


Vince. Some few days after, Poſturm ius took N 
nium From thence he led his army to Venuſta, and 


took: that alſo. He did as much by ſeveralother places, 
which were either carried by aſſault, or Iatrendered by 
capitulation. In this expedition the enemy had ten 


The Conſul's en were e certainly great and im- 
portant, but he ſpoiled them by a pride and ſelf-fuſh- 


ciency, that were quite ridiculous. ' He wrote the 
Senate an account of all he had done in Samnium, | 


and'told them that Venuſia and the adjacent country 


was a very proper place for a colony. His propoſal 


was approved, but the execution of it confided to 
others, without any mention of the Conſul. A co- 


lony of twenty thouſand men was ſent thither, a num- 


ber which might appear improbable, if amongſt a 


people not to be ſubjected, and always ready to re- 


volt, the Senate had not judged it neceſſary to ſend a 
confiderable number of citizens, in order to keep 


them in awe, and to prevent them from rebel- 


ling. 


tion of Poſtumius had very much conduced to render 
him univerſally odious to all orders of the ſtate; on 
the other hand, by way of contraſt, it had not a little 
contributed to recommend Fabius to their favour. 
When he returned to Rome, and had given an account 
of the ſucceſs of his campaigns, a triumph over the 
Samnites called Pentri was a8 very willingly granted him. 
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For che reſt, as the capeicions und mſolent difpoſi- | 
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ST] MUS. JUNIUS; nn : hs 
Ats“ Ainoſt ornament was Rabius the felder, who - Meh, 
lowed his ſon's chariot on horſeback; wirtba more ſen- . 
ſible joy to ſee him in that condition, in HUE 
the applauſes and acelamations of the ; people, than 

when entering Rome himſelf an . his glo- | 
rious victories, he carried the ſame Fabius, \whalftian 
infant, by his fide in his chariot, and ſermed than 
forming him for his future greatneſs. The Conſul 
[diſtributed half the ſpoils to the troops, andreaufed_. 
the reſt to be carried into the public treaſury. Caius _ 4 
Pontius, general of the Sanmites, Who Was. led in this Pony 
triumph with his hands tied behind him, was afte- 
wards executed. He was a en Cap Cap cas who, had 
long made head againſt the omans, and had vcca- 
fioned the exceſſive een they had ſuſtained at "the -.. 7. 
paſs of Caudium. He 'pave an illuſtrious teſtin 
of the diſintereſtedneſs of the Romans of his age, 
ſaying, T That if he had been born in times en | 
the Romans had learnt to take preſents, he would haye 
made the term of their power of ſhort duration!“ 
Poſtumius, 45 much incenſed at the honours, granted Dionyſ. 
Fabius, as at 
vain, ſeemed to make it his buſineſs to offend the 
Senate more and more. 'He' vented His ra 
his enemies with inſult, and indifferently eee 
both orders of the State, to morti che ene he 
diſtributed: all the ſpoils he had ta en amongſt the 
ſoldiers, and difbanded his army before id was poſſible 
to ſend him a ſucceffor. It is believed by lle and 11% 
with ſufficient probability, that what we have related c. 37 
of Poſtumius's triumph againſt the will of the Senate, | 
in his ſecond Conſulſſiip, hould be plac Kad ere. How- 
ever that were, he had no ſooner quitteti his offices, 
than two Tribunes cited kim to a tryal before the peo- 
ple. Beſides the grievances of which e have ſpoke, 


* Idem triu tig eurrum, equo-inſdens fi par- 
vulum de geſtaverat, it maxima volu 5 Poffrit: 1 — 
 cefſor glorioſe illius pompæ, fed auctor ſpectatus eſt. e r- 

+ Si in ea tempora natus eſſet, quibus muneraà acei e omani 
didicifſent; ſe Mos diutius imperare non fuiſſe Paffurüm. * de Off. 
U, 22. 


8 he 
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e refuſal of thoſe he had *dernanded In Pud Val. 


46 CORNEILUS, CURIUS, Conſuls. 
* he was accuſed of having employed on his own 
1 lands, before he took the field, two thouſand legion. 
ary ſoldiers; forgetting they were ſoldiers, and nothis 
ſlaves, and that they were confided to his command, 
not to improve his lands, but to acquire new ones for 
the public.” The Tribunes in general declared againſt 
him, and fined him 500,000: Aſſes, which may be 
reckoned about twelve hundred and fifty pound; 


Ie P. Connetivs Rurixus. ee n 
39% M. Curious DW Arus.. 


Liv. Epiſt. Under theſe Conſuls, the Samnites, forced by the if 
Flor.z. x5. laying . waſte of their country, ſent to aſk peace of Wl 

| velleius z, Curius, who permitted them to fend deputies, to Rome. 
= 7% _ He alſo obliged the Sabines, who had taken arms, to 
have recourſe to the clemency of the Roman People 

1 They not only renewed the ancient treaty, with them; 

but conferred the freedom of the city alſo upon them, 

though not with the right of ſuffrage. ,, Curius; obtain- 

ed a double triumph, after 94 he retired to hi 

3 farm. oy M 2 at 4 harris 
It was * at this time, that the Samnites, who hal 

taken Curius for their patron and protector, deputed 

the principal perſons of their nation to him, and offer. 

ed him conſiderable preſents, to induce him to aflil 

them with his credit in the Senate, in order to ther 

obraining favourable conditions of peace. They found 

him by the fire in his little houſe: in the country, ſi- 

ting upon a ſtool, and eating his dinner out of 4 

. | wooden diſh. It is eaſy to conceive that the feaſt and 


equipage ſuited each other. There + was nothing al c 

M. Curius, exactiſſima norma Romanæ frugalitatie, idemque for t 
titudinis perfectiſſimum ſpecimen, Samnitium legatis agreſti ſe in ſcan. 
no aſſidentem foco, atque ligneo catillo cænantem (quales epulas a ) 


paratus indi-io eſt) ſpectandum præbuit, &c. VAL. Max. iv. 1+ , 
Curia ad focum ſedenti magnum auri pondus Samnites cum attul 
ſent, repudiati ab eo ſunt. Non enim aurum habere pra larum fb 
Videri dixit, ſed iis qui baberent aurum imperare. Cic. de Senect. 55 
I + Qui domum intraverit, nos potius miretur, quam ſupel 
. SENEC, Epiſt. LL | | 12 N 


CORNELIUS, cuxlus, Co- 


ing opened the purpoſe of their deputation to him, 
they offered him the gold and ſilver which their ſtate 


had ordered them to deliver into his hands. They 


knew Curius very little. He anſwered them in oblig- 
ing terms, but abſolutely refuſed their preſents; and 
added with a greatneſs of ſoul truly. worthy. of a Ro- 


man, That he thought it glorious, not to poſſeſs 
gold himſelf, but to command thoſe that did,” Such 


| * was at that time the character of the Romans. In 


| private life, they carried their ſimplicity and modeſty 
ſo far, as not to bluſh at, or more properly, to glory 


in poverty: in public they ſuſtained the honour of 
vith a dignity, and even loftineſs, that 
ſeemed to denounce the future Maſters of the Univerſe. 


their offices wit 


This great man, the terror of the enemies of his coun- 
try, and the admiration of his age, had for his whole 


eſtate a little farm of ſeven acres of land, as appears ; 
for he was not afraid to ſay in full aſſembly, that a. 
man who was not contented with ſeven acres, was a 


pernicious citizen. Would one venture to- compare 
the magnificent palaces of thoſe great Lords, in which 
commonly nothing great is to be ſeen, but their pomp 


and vanity, with the cottage of Curius ? for ſo that 


poor little habitation may well be called in my opinion. 
Cato went expreſsly to viſit that houſe, which was in 
the country of the Sabines, near his own eſtate, and 


Vas never tired of contemplating it with an admira- 


tion mingled with reſpect, and a warm deſire to imitate 
It's maſter. | : | 


| mirable in this houſe, beſides the maſter. After hav- A-R.462* 
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Hæc ratio ac magnitudo animorum in majoribus noftris fuit, ut 


cum in privatis rebus ſuiſque ſumptibus minimo contenti, tenuiſſimo 
cultu viverent ; in imperio atque in publica dignitate omnia ad glo- 
riam ſplendoremque revocarent. Quzritur enim in re domeſtica. con- 
tinentiz laus ; in publica dignitatis. Cic. pro Flacco, n. 28. 


4 Mani quidem Curii, poſt triumphos immenſumque terrarum ad- 
jectum imperio, nota concio eſt, © Pernicioſum intelligo civem, cui 


ſeptem jugera non eſſent ſatis. PLIN, Nat, 18. 2 
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Liv. Epit, Three Cities, received. ponies; api: Fro 
Vella a4 which nas given its name to che 
Sena i in the territory of the Gay 5 


the ſettling of theſe colonies later. 


Three officers were now ed to t. try criminal 
affairs, and to preſide at executions: : "They were. call- 


ed Triumyiri Capitales. 


In the Cenſus made this year, the citizens amount. 


ed to two hundred and ſeventy-three 9 7 1 men. 


Lin. Hit. Fabius Maximus was choſen Prince of the 2 55 


Nat. 7.41. His father Fabius Ambuſtus had the ſame ho 
fore, as his ſon Fabius Gurges had after oor, an ex. 


traordinary diſtinction, and obſerved. der 75 * 
Tinces 0 


illuſtrious houſe, to produce three 
Senate { ſucceſnvely from father to ſon in Th manner. 


. 
N 45 Q. Maxcrus TxRMurus II. 
288. 2 Cogntiivs Axzvina IL. 


Ev ery. thing was quiet enough at this time ial 
but 50 troubles began to break out at home in 
reſpect to the debts. N ſhall treat that ſubject at the 
end of this ſection.) Appius Claudius, e 


ſurnamed Cæcus, was created Dictator, in order to 


find ſome remedy for this evil. Theſe troubles Tai 
"higheſt the year following. 


Ant, ©: MM. CLAUDIUS Maus. 
. Naurius. 5 


- 


Freinſh, b The cruelty, and horrible haſt n a privat 


Val. iin occaſioned the tumult that aroſe under theſe Cent 


6. 1. Veturius, fon of the Conſul of the fame, name, who 


— 2 ap. had been delivered up to the Samnites after the treaty 
_ =. It is doubted whether i it be this Adria ſituate in Picenum, or ano- 


ther i Foe the country of the Veneti, which gave its name to the Adria” 
tic 
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VALERIUS, KLIUs, Conſulss. 49 
f the Furcæ Caudinæ, had been reduced by poverty AER 5. 


b borrow money at large intereſt, which he was not = 
ble to pay his creditor, . Plotius. He was delivered 
p to him, according to the barbarous cuſtom of thoſe | 
nes, which had often been condemned by the laws, 
ut always ineffectually. That infamous uſurer, not 
Wontented with exacting from the ſon of a Conſul all 

ee {crvices of a ſlave, was for doing him beſtial vio- 

1 knce. The young Roman rejecting his ſhameful 

WD! licitations with horror, was cruelly ſcourged with 
ds: but having found means to eſcape out of priſon, 
vent and preſented himſelf before the Tribunal of 

e Conſuls, attended with a croud of People, whom 


ie. is ſad condition had drawn together after him. The 
be. cent marks of the laſhes he had received, were {till 
ex- iſible upon his back. The Conſuls, moved at ſo ſad 
11S ſpectacle, immediately made their report of it to 


e Senate, who committed Plotius to priſon, and 
rdered all that were in cuſtody for debt to be en- 
rged. Something of the like nature had already hap- d-. 8: 
ened ſome years before. = 
The people, ſeeing they confined themſelves to ſuch 
ight puniſhments for ſuch enormous crimes, were 

ot ſatisfied, and murmured loudly againſt the Senate, 
Wor not going to the root of the evils ; for which pur- 
joſe they were for having debts aboliſhed in general. 
Animated by their Tribunes, they reſolved to do them- 
lves juſtice, quitted the city, and retired to mount 

W aniculum, determined not to re-enter Rome, till ſa- 
isfaction was made them. 5 — 


M. VALERITIVs Porrrus. A. R. 466. 
C. ELIVUS Pxrus. 8 * 


As the Senate relied little upon the new Conſuls, 

ecourſe was had to the remedy uſually employed in 

he laſt extremities, that is to ſay, to a Dictator. Q 

ortenſius was nominated. He was a man that 

knew how to ſoften the rigid authority of his office 

"ith all the lenitives of a wiſe condeſcenſion. He 
Vol. III. E knew, 5 


0 1 = 


VALERIUS, LIus, Confuls. 


A. R. 466. knew, that one of the principal ſubjects of the People 0 


* diſcontent was the violation of the law Publilia, paſt 
the 416th year of Rome, and the open contempt vii 
their ordinances (Plebiſcita). Whatever reſiſtance 
found in the Senate, he paſſed a new law to confmi 
That of which we have juſt ſpoke, which was in ſub 
ſtance, © That the whole Commonwealth ſhould ill 
held to obſerve the ordinances paſſed in the aſlembliuh 
of the People.” (A law to the ſame effect had ben 
twice paſſed already, but always violated.) - Thou 
this was no great matter, the People were content 
with it, and returned into the city, without have 
effected any thing for the preſent in reſpect to . 
debtors. 1 Rus 3 
Unity being thus reſtored, the Dictator was tak 
with a ſudden and violent diſorder, occaſioned, in al 
appearance, by the exceſſive pains and trouble, hid 
the reconciliation of the two orders of the ſtate hi 
coſt him, and died in the exerciſe of his office, a thin 
hitherto without example. — 
It is believed, that about this time a law concernin 
the ſuffrages was alſo paſſed. Anciently, the ori 
nances of the People had not the force of laws, til 
they were approved and confirmed by the Senate. lM 
the year of Rome 416, it was ordained by the li 
Publilia, that before the People proceeded to gin 
their ſuffrages, the Senate ſhould previouſly give the 
conſent and ratification to whatever ſhould be inſtitu 
ed. It was manifeſtly the non-obſervance of this la 
that obliged its being renewed at this time. The Ti 
bune Menus propoſed and paſſed it. It very mucin 
augmented the power of the People, but gave a mo 
tal wound to the authority of the Senate, and at ti 0 
ſame time to the wiſdom of the government, and ti 
public good. f 
A war opportunely enough broke out at this tin 
firſt with the Volſinians, a people of Hetruria, whi 
ſerved to ſtifle entirely the remains of the diviſion tua 
had diſturbed the tranquillity of Rome: and nei 


with the Lucanians. The latter was occaſioned "i 
8. follow 


— 


VALERIUS, ELIUs, Conſuls. 


angerous, obliged the inhabitants of Thurium, a city 
en uilt out of the ruins of, and very near, the ancient 
fm ybaris, by repeated injuries to have recourſe to the 
ſubrotection of the Romans. War was declared againſt 
hem. It is conjectured, that the ſucceſs was in fa- 
our of the people of Thurium, becauſe they erected 
= atue to the Tribune Ælius, who had induced the 


up cople to take their defence upon them. 

nel 8 

ing 2 

portant war with the Gauls called Senones. Murder 

„/ be Roman ambaſſadors. Army of Cæcilius defeated 

1; y the Senones. Ruin of that people. Samnites con- 
_ querid. War with the Tarentines : occaſion of it. Their 

roo inſults of the Romans. Romans again inſulted by the 
_ 7arentines. War declared againſt them. They. call in 

ig =__ -Pyrrhus King of Epirus to their aid, who ſends them 

me troops. He ſoon after lands at Tarentum, having 


firſt ſuffered a rude ſtorm, He puts an end to the idle 
and voluptuous life of the inhabitants. Horrid murder 
of all the citizens of Rhegium. Battle between the 
Conſul Levinus and Pyrrhus. The latter is victorious 


f 
#6 9 be means of his elephants. New troops are ſent to 
"It Levinus. Pyrrbus approaches Rome : he is obliged to 
return direftly. Character of that prince. Rome ſends 
Thi ambaſſadors to Pyrrhus concerning the priſoners. Inſtead 
uct of a mere excoange, the King propoſes a peace. His 
Wu private converſation with Fabricius, Feaſt given the 


embaſſadors. They return to Rome. Pyrrbus ſends 
upon the offers of Pyrrhus. Appius Claudius prevents 


no peace from being concluded. The Senate's lifly and 
fich noble anſwer. Return of Cineas to Tarentum. . 
thi | V 


ollows. This people, whoſe neighbourhood their 2: 
ile o wer and little reſpect for laws and juſtice rendered 


Cineas thither, te treat of peace. The Senate deliberates 
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PReparations were making for an important war witli 
the Senones, a people of Gaul, ſettled on the co 
of the Adriatic ſea. They had been ten years at pear 
with the Romans, from the battle wherein Decius A 
devoted himſelf, and they had been defeated, excen 
in having ſuffered the Hetrurians under-hand to rai 
troops amongſt them. N 


a 
A. R 469. P. Cox NELITIVSs DoLABELLA. i 
. C. C. DomiTivs CALVINus. . 


"EY Theſe two Conſuls marched, the firſt againſt Hot 
12. c. 1: Volſinians, and the other into Lucania. The Gaul 
declared themſelves openly this year. They entered 
Hetruria with a more numerous army than ever, ani 
formed the fiege of Arretium. The inhabitants d 
that city were in alliance with the Romans. Thy 
applied to them as againſt a common enemy. The 
name of the Gauls had left a ſtrong impreſſion of ter 
ror in Rome, and no war with them was neglected. 
The deputies in conſequence carried back a faveuravel 
anſwer, and the aſſurance of ſpeedy aid. 
But the Romans, that they might have nothing to 
reproach themſelves with, began by ſending emba-iM 
ſadors to the Gauls, to repreſent, © That the Arretin 
were under the protection of Rome; and that tix 
Gauls being engaged in a treaty with the Roman peo 
ple, juſtice required, that they ſhould not employ ther 
troops againſt the friends and allies of Rome.” While 
the embaſſadors were going about to the towns of tht 
Senones, one Britomaris * the royal family, an hot 
and violent young prince, whoſe father aiding the He- 
trurians had been killed in a battle by the Romans 
prompted by an inordinate defire of revenge, Kopfe 
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CORNELIUS, DOMITIUS, Cönſuls. < 
he embaſſadors, killed them, and cut their bodies in A. n. 469 
vieces, and having even torn their ornaments and the 475. y 
arks of their dignity to rags, he ſcattered both a: 
out the country. This was a terrible declaration of 


ar. BF, 
It had not been thought proper at firſt to recal the 
onſuls from their provinces, and Metellus, Conſul 
e year before, and now Prætor, had been Fa 
ith the command of the aid ſent the Arretini. But 
nen the news of the barbarous treatment of the em- 


ha aadors by the Gauls, arrived in the city on one 
i, ade, and in the Conſul Dolabella's camp on the other, 


very body was ſeized with a kind of fury. Dolabella, 

caving the Hetrurians, advanced by long marches 

ith his army, croſs the countries of the Sabines and 

Wiccnum, towards the frontiers of the Senones. The 

atter, who did not expect that irruption, 'and had 

ot aſſembled all their troops, making head againſt 

Dolabella with a ſmall number, and in diſorder, were T5. 
pon defeated and cut to pieces. The Conſul did not — 
ive them time to look about them. He burnt the 14 
owns, deſtroyed the houſes, ravaged the lands, put 

| to the ſword who were of age to bear arms, carried 

ff the women, children, and old men, and reduced 

moſt the whole country to a frightful ſolitude. Bri- 

waris did not eſcape the juſt vengeance due to his 

parbarous cruelty. He was made to ſuffer a thouſand 

ortures, previouſly to his being led in triumph, after - 

vhich he was put to death. of 

The fortune of arms was very different before Arre- 

wm, The Pretor Cæcilius having given the Senones 

nd Hetrurians battle, his army was cut in pieces, . 

imſelf left upon the ſpot with ſeven legionary Tri- 
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car unes, and abundance of other brave officers : above 
il irteen thouſand men were loſt in this action, 

he This victory, as conſiderable as 1t was, did not con- 


ple the Gauls for the ruin and deſolation of their 
untry, which was almoſt reduced into a deſert by ; 
e irruption of the Romans. Tranſported with rage 
Id fury, after having drawn together all their troops 
" S 2 diſperſed 
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A. R. 469. diſperſed in Hetruria, they ſet out furiouſly to beſieg 3 


nt. e 
283. 


cut to pieces by the Conſul Dolabella in a battle fought 


A. R. 470. 
Ant. C. 


282. 


val Max. 


. 


ter, in their fury and grief turned their arms again F 


baſſadors avenged by the total ruin and extirpation d 
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Rome, in hopes of ſurprizing, and treating it as theñ 
anceſtors had formerly done, when they marched Ml 
gainſt it from Cluſium, a city of Hetruria as well vial 
Arretium. Happily for Rome, as they were to pa 
through none but countries of the enemy, the obſtach 
they met with ſtopped the rapidity of their progtei 
conſiderably, and gave the Romans time to take thei 
neceſſary meaſures for giving them a good reception. 
But they did not go ſo far as Rome. They met the 
Conſul Domitius on their route, gave him battle, aui 
were entirely defeated. Thoſe who eſcaped the ſlaug 


each other, and fell by their own hands. Thus wall 
the impious and barbarous murder of the Roman em 


a people not long before fo numerous and powerfull 
As to the ſad remains of the Senones, who had retire 
in no great number into the country of the Boii ther 
neighbours, and Gauls alſo, this fame year they wer 


near the lake of Vadimon againſt the Boii and Hetru-Wi 
rians, whom the Senones had engaged to take arm 
in their quarrel. Thoſe people, that is to ſay, the Boil 
and Hetrurians, were again defeated the year fo 
It ſeems probable enough, that about this time t 
Romans became maſters of the whole country formeiſ 1 WM 
poſſeſſed by the Senones, and that nation being almott * 
entirely extirpated in that part of Italy, that a colo m 
was ſettled at Sena, a city of the Gauls, other wit 
called Senogallia. | W 


2. E MIL1US. 
C. FABRICIUS. 


The Samnites, ſupported by the Lucanians ani 
Bruttians, began the war again. They were entire 
defeated in a battle, wherein the Romans believel 


that the God Mars aſſiſted them in perſon, Twent] 
thouſand 
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nouſand of the enemy were killed in it, and five A. R. 40. 

ouſand taken, with the general, and twenty enſigns. 9 
The inhabitants of Tarentum had not declared Liv. Epit. 

emſelves openly hitherto againſt the Romans, tho? fer. 1. . 

ey ſaw their power e augmenting; and ex- c. 18. 

ending itſelf as far as them, with abundance of fear Zonar. 

d anxiety. They contented themſelves with aiding 

eir enemies underhand, by permitting them to raiſe 

oops in their territory, which they would not ſee. | 

Tarentum was a Greek colony, founded anciently 
the Lacedæmonians, and was conſidered as the 

rincipal city of Calabria, Apulia, and Lucania. It 

as ſituated at the bottom of the gulph which bears 

ts name, exerciſed commerce in all the neighbour- 

ng ſeas, and had a free trade with Iſtria, Illyria, Epi- 

us, Achaia, Africa, and Sicily. It had amaſſed in- 

nite riches, which were the ſource, as is uſual, of 

Incredible luxury, voluptuouſneſs, and depravity of 

vanners. A very judicious writer, of great authority, Strab. I. 6. 

gays, that there were more feſtivals, ſolemn games, and p. 280. 
public feaſts, in this city than days in the year. Its 

buildings were of extraordinary magnificence, eſpeci- 

ly a vaſt theatre, ſituated near the port, and facing 

the ſea. This theatre occaſioned in ſome meaſure the 

ruin of the power of Tarentum, by an accident which 

gave birth to the war with the Romans. 

The Tarentines were celebrating games in this great Appian. 

theatre, when L. Valerius, who commanded the Ro- 8 | 

man fleet (Duumvir navalis) appeared with ten veſſels, * 

and was preparing to enter the port. Philocharis, a 
man of great power in the city, but fo depraved in 

his manners, that the ſirname of Thais the famous 

courtezan had been given him, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 

on this occaſion. Pretending I know not what treaty, 

by which the Romans were prohibited failing beyond 

the Lacinian promontory, he cried out, It is necef- 

“ ſary to oppoſe with vigour, and to humble the in- 

« ſolent pride of theſe Barbarians.” The multitude, 

always feaſting, always drunk, and incapable of any 

cool deliberation, applauded this diſcourſe, and acted 
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A-R. 470. in conformity ta it. Veſſels were immediatly put to 
. 


242. 


the Romans.“ The Tarentines, according to the 
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ſea. The Romans, who expected nothing leſs than 
a battle, fled. Five of their galleys eſcaped the pur. 
ſuit of the Tarentines; the other five, ſurrounded on 
all ſides, were driven into the port. Four of thoſe 
alleys, with Valerius the commander of the fleet, were 
unk, and the fifth taken. All who were capable of 
bearing arms were put to the ſword, and the reſt fold 
for ſlaves. e 1s BY 
In the fame furious diſpoſition, they advanced a. 
gainſt the inhabitants of Thurii, accuſing them of Wi 
having called in the Romans, and imputing to them 
as a treaſon to the ſtate, « That being Greeks by Wi 
origin, they had choſe rather to call in a barbarouz 
nation to their aid, than the Tarentines, to whom 
they were attached by the proximity of country as 
well as blood.” The city was taken and plundered; 
the principal inhabitants were baniſhed ; and the Ro- 
man garriſon had their lives ſaved, and were diſmiſſed 
according to the terms of the capitulation. | 
When this news was brought to Rome, though th 
indignation of the People was proportioned to the in- 
ſult they had received, however, to do nothing pre- 
cipitately, and not to engage imprudently in a new 
war, it was thought proper to ſend embaſſadors to 
carry the complaints of the Commonwealth to the 
Tarentines, and to demand, That the priſoners 
ſhould be reſtored ; that what had been taken from 
the inhabitants of Thur, or at leaſt an equivalent, ac- i 
cording to a juſt eſtimate, ſhould be reſtored to them; 
that the exiles ſhould be recalled; and that the au- 
thors of all theſe troubles ſhould be delivered up to 


cuſtom of the Greeks, uſed to hold their aſſembly in Wi 28 
the theatre. The embaſſadors found it very difficult 
to gain admittance into it. When they entered, they 
found almoſt the whole multitude in a fooliſh kind of 
merriment, the effect of wine and debauch : for it 
was an holiday and a day of feaſting. As ſoon as 
Poſtumius, the principal embaſſador, began to * 

ö ; ? | the 


* * 
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\ _ 
t toc whole aſſembly fell into an indecent laughter, and A. R. 470. 
han WW 01d ſcarce vouchſafe him the hearing. If any ex- N 
ur. reſſion, that was not pure Greek, happened to eſ- 
on ll ape him, which ought to have been no wonder from 
0c ſtranger, new horſe-laughs were heard on all ſides: 
ere Mie was treated as an ignorant Barbarian : in ſhort, they 
2 of MT: cried their infolence to ſuch an exceſs, that without 
old ny regard to the law of nations, they drove the am- 
paſſadors out of the theatre with ignominy. Their 
12 phrenzy did not ſtop here. As the Romans were 
of Metiring through a great croud of the populace, who 
em ad aſſembled at the gates of the Theatre, a come- 
by nian or buffoon, called Philonides (for his name is 
"us preſerved as a man of importance, whilſt thoſe of 
m he principal perſons of Tarentum are not known) 
3 roming up to them, had the inſolence to urine upon 
d; their robes, which the whole Theatre applauded. 
0. Fou may laugh now,” cried Poſtumius; “ but 
ed your mirth ſhall ſoon be changed into ſorrow, and 
( the ſpots in our garments waſhed out in your blood.” 
he Without any other anſwer they returned to Rome, 
n- WW where they found the new Conſuls already entered 
e- NRupon office. +: FR 
W - i 
to L. EMILIVS BARBULA. I ARS 
he Q. Maxcivs PRHILIP pus. N 1 


ment of the Roman ambaſſadors by the Tarentines, 
war was declared againſt them, and orders were given 
the Conſul /Emilius, who had already ſet out for 
Samnium, to poſtpone all other affairs, and march 


: againſt the Tarentines ; and, if they did not make 
t immediate and entire ſatisfaction, to attack them with 
y the utmoſf vigour, Tarentum then began to open its 
K eyes, like one after long drunkenneſs, and deep ſleep. 
+ The enemy was advancing with a numerous army of 


good troops. It was therefore neceſſary to declare 
themſelves, and come to an immediate reſolution : that 
— 


Upon the report made firſt in the Senate, and af- preinſh. 
terwards before the People, of the injurious treat- 12. 10-6. 
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b AL 477: is to ſay, either to determine upon a war with a power. 
. ON | 
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ful and exaſperated enemy, in which they ſaw. grey 
inconveniences, and the more becauſe they had made 
no manner of preparations for it ; or come into the 
ſatisfaction required, which would be extremely ſhame. 
ful and mortifying. They deliberated and wavered ; 
great while between theſe two points, for there wa 
no medium to chooſe, without being able to reſoly 
on either, becauſe they found. unfurmountable diff. 
culties in both. At laſt, one of the aſſembly riſing 


up, repreſented, <* That they were much in ce 
wrong to loſe time in, vain deliberations, without con. 
cluding any thing. That it was clear, unleſs peop 
were wilfully blind, and had renounced all ſenſe of 
honour, that the peace, as propoſed by the Roman, 
ought to be conſidered as a ſhameful ſlavery, to which 
death itſelf was preferable. That conſequently ther 
was but one choice to make, which was war. Tha 


Et 
7 


it muſt indeed be confeſſed, that they wanted a gene- 
ral to oppoſe againſt ſuch enemies as the Romans, and 


Fa 
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to conduct an enterprize of ſuch importance, without 


Plut. in 
Pyrrho, p. 
390, 397. 


which they could not promiſe themſelves good ſue. 
ceſs: but that the thing was not without a remedy, 


That it was neceſſary to ſeek that abroad, which they} 


had not at home. That their anceſtors on like occs 
ſions had called in at different times from Peloponne 
ſus and Sicily the aid of Archidamus the ſon of Age. 
filaus, Cleonymus, Agathocles, and laſt of all, af 
Alexander of Epirus. That this latter country ſeemed 
to offer them ſuch a general as they might defire, in 
the perſon of Pyrrhus, a very powerful, valiant and 
warlike prince, and one who was always ready to al 
fiſt ſuch as had recourſe to him. That he would be 
the more inclined to comply, as it was not long ſince 
themſelves had aided him with a conſiderable flect 
againſt the Corcyreans.” This advice pleaſed the a 
ſembly extremely. There was in the city a man of 
fine wit and great ſenſe, called Meton. Upon the 


- rumour of what paſſed in the Theatre, he came thi- 


ther with a crown of flowers careleſly put together 15 
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inſtrel. The Tarentines immediately began ſome 


mad: clap their hands, and others to laugh heartily. 
the Y hey ordered the She- muſician to play, and bade Me- 
ame on come into the midſt of the aſſembly, and give 
edi em a ſong. The genius of a nation may be ſeen in 
Jag ſingle circumſtance of this kind. As ſoon as ſilence 
on as made, Meton, inſtead of ſinging, ſpoke thus with 


Y loud voice: Men of Tarentum, you are much in 
e right not to hinder ſuch as are willing to be merry, 
and go about in maſquerade, whilſt it is in their 


con BS: power. And you yourſelves, if you are wiſe, will 
25 make merry alſo, and enjoy a- liberty whilſt you 
E 018 


may, which will be of ſhort duration. For I give 
= you notice, that as ſoon as Pyrrhus arrives here, 
ml you will have quite different affairs upon your hands. 

You muſt alter your manners, mend your conduct, 
and reſolve to lead a new kind of life.” Thoſe 
ho were afraid of being delivered up to the Romans, 


3 if a peace were concluded, obſerving that this diſ- 
8 Wcourſe made impreſſion upon the people, fell in a body 
u 


pon Meton, and drove him out of the aſſembly. The 
decree paſſed. It was unanimouſly reſolved to call in 
Pyrrhus, and immediately ambaſſadors were appointed 
to propoſe the affair to him in the name of the Ta- 


2 rentines, and ſeveral other ſtates in the neighbour- 
ge. hood. | 

; Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, was of all the princes of 
e 


his time the greateſt Captain, and the boldeſt in form- 
ing enterprizes. He might have lived happy and 


nd quiet in his own dominions : but the warmth and im- 
af bpetuoſity of his genius, and an ambition always reſt- 
be less and craving, could not bear inaction and repoſe, 
ce 


in conſequence to keep others ſo. The ambaſſadors 
ſent not only from the Tarentines, but from all the 
Greeks of Italy, arrived in Epirus with magnificent 


that they wanted only a Leader of wiſdom, experi- 
ence, and reputation: that they had ſufficient num- 
b | _ "Dets 


| — 
3 # head, and a torch in his hand, attended by a female 7 427. 


and required to be always in motion themſelves, and 


preſents for Pyrrhus. They had orders to tell him, 
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A.R,47t.bers of good troops, and that the forces alone of the 
hen drawn together, compoſed an army of / three 

hundred and fifty thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand 

horſe. It is eaſy to conceive how much ſuch a pro. 
poſal pleaſed Pyrrhus; who already promiſed himſelf 

| the conqueſt of the whole country he was called in to 
aid. But the better to conceal his ambitious deſigns, 

he made uſe of artifice and diſſimulation. Having 


t C. Lucanians, Meſſapians, Samnites and Tarentines 


received the ambaſſadors with great honour, he heard Mm 


their propoſal with coldneſs ; he inſiſted ſtrongly upon 
the inconveniencies he ſhould be expoſed to in quit. 


ting his dominions, and expreſſed his grief that it wa 
not in his power to repay his friends and allies the 
Tarentines a ſervice he had not long before received 
from them. This anſwer put the ambaſſadors into x 
conſternation. They redoubled their inſtances, and 
preſſed him {till more warmly than they had done be- 


fore. He ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed upon, and 4 


concluded the treaty, but inſiſted upon a condition 
to be inſerted amongſt the reſt, that he ſhould be de. 
tained in Italy for as ſhort a time as poſſible. The 


Epirots readily came into this new project of theit b 


prince, and conceived a warm deſire, and violent pal- 
ſion for this war. + 
ck. de If the poet Ennius may be believed, Pyrrhus, be- 
divin. 11. fore he engaged in the war with the Romans, con- 
16. fulted the oracle of Delphi, to know the ſucceſs of it. 
He was deceived by the ambiguity of the anſwer, 
which equally ſignified that Pyrrhus could conquer 
the Romans, and the Romans Pyrrhus. 


Aio te, Aiacida, Romans wincere poſſe. 


Cicero proves clearly enough that this anſwer is an 
invention ; and adds, that in his time the oracle of 

Delphi was fallen into ſupreme contempt. 
During this interval the Roman Conſul arrived. 
As the Tarentines made no overtures of peace to him, 
and he knew on the contrary, that they had ſent an 
embaſſy to Pyrrhus, he began by ravaging their coun- 
| : try, 
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on all ſides. Troops were ſent from Tarentum'to 0 


/eral times beaten, and repulſed with loſs into the 
Wricy. The ravaging of the lands was begun again. 
WF very thing was put to fire and ſword, and the houſes 
onſumed by the flames were ſeen ſmoaking on all 
des in the country. The deſolation of Tarentum 
as exceſſive, and as the multitude are no leſs abject 
nd timorous in adverſity, than domineering and in- 


ho had always been for accommodating with the 
WR omans. Some of the principal perſons of Taren- 
um, who had been taken priſoners, and ſet at libe 
y the Conſul, related the great goodneſs with whic 
the Romans had treated themſelves and the reſt of the 


eeople had of obtaining a favourable peace from them; 
Wand the whole city inclined to that way of thinking. 


confident, counſellor, and prime miniſter of Pyrrhus, 
Wand who before this expedition had the famous con- 
verſation with him known to every body, upon the 
happineſs and tranquillity he might enjoy in his own 


in conſequence of the treaty which he had lately con- 
cluded, ſent him to the Tarentines with three thou- 
ſand foot. As ſoon as he arrived, the command was 
raken from Apis, and given to one of thoſe who had 
W been ſent ambaſſadors to Pyrrhus. 

Some ſmall time after, the King ſent Milo to Taren- 
tum, who put a good garriſon into the citadel, and offer- 
ed to take upon him the guarding of the walls, which 
the multitude accepted with great joy, charmed to be 
eaſed of all care and trouble by ſtrangers. It was de- 
creed, that the ſoldiers ſhould have great pay, and 
that the King ſhould be ſupplied with all the money 
he ſhould have occaſion for. | 


- The 


>oſe the enterprizes of the Romans. They were ſe- 


olent in proſperity, they gave the command to Agis, 


priſoners, which augmented the deſire and hope the 


61 
took ſeveral places from them, and ſpread terrot A, R. 25 
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The arrival of Cineas made all theſe thoughts Plut. 5. 
of peace and accommodation vaniſh. He was the 39“ 


dominions. I have repeated it elſewhere. Pyrrhus, anc, Hiſt. 


"AY 


A.R. 477- The Conſul having received advice of the arrival 
Ant. of the troops from beyond ſea, conceived thoughts of if 


281. 


' . Other machines of war, by the means of which they 


as they paſſed, without its being poſſible for them t 1 


rear, upon the flank of his army towards the ſea, The 


for the following year, when the Commonwealth wa 


they began now for the firſt time, to liſt ſuch of the : 
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marching his army into Lucania, in order to ſettle i 
them in winter-quarters there. There was but one 
way thither, and that very narrow, with the ſea on 
one ſide, and _ impaſſable rocks on the other Ml 
The Tarentines informed of his deſign, had ſent ſhip; i 
to the coaſt of the ſea, full of baliſtas, ſcorpions, and 


poured a ſhower of ſtones and darts upon the ſoldien Wi 


avoid them. The Conſul had but one remedy for Y 
this unhappy inconvenience : this was to place th: 
priſoners he had with him; who were before in the 


Tarentines, not to deſtroy their countrymen with the 
enemy, ceaſed diſcharging their machines, and re 
tired. This is almoſt every thing that paſſed in the 
territory of Tarentum. / 7 5 A 
At Rome great care was taken in levying the troop: 


to have ſeveral armies on foot; and in order to that, 


citizens, as compoſing the laſt century, and having nM 
income, were exempt from bearing arms: theſe wer 
called Proletarii. But all theſe precautions would not ¶ Nou 
have preſerved Rome from the misfortunes with which 
it was threatened, if Providence had not reſerved 
2 men for theſe times, and it may perhaps be 
aid, the greateſt that Rome ever produced, Curius, 
Fabricius, Coruncanius : great, not by the ſplendor MI 
of birth, riches or pomp, but their abilities in mil- 
tary affairs, and ſtill more by their probity, of prod 
againſt all things. And indeed, againſt a prince, who 
equally knew how to employ ſteel for conquering, 2 

gold for corrupting, his enemies, men of invincible 
valour were neceſſary, and ſuch as carried their diſin. 
tereſtedneſs as high as the contempt of riches, and 
even the love of poverty, e eee 


'Taren- 


»- 
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umber of flat-bottomed' veſlels, galleys, and all forts 
of tranſports to Epirus. Pyrrhus embarked twenty 
lephants, three thouſand horle, twenty thoufand 


hundred lingers on board of them. He did not ſtay 


orm aroſe, which diſperſed his fleet, and cruelly 
oſſed the ſhip he was on board of. At length, after 
leaving been violently driven by the tempeſt during 
moſt the whole night, the wind being much abated, 
ee arrived the next morning on the coaſt of the Meſ- 
Wapians; who flew to give him all the aid in their 
Wpower. They went alſo in queſt of ſome of his ſhips, 
that had weathered the ſtorm, and in which there were 
only a ſmall number of horſe, and two thouſand foot, 
ith two elephants. Pyrrhus having drawn them up 
in one body, marched with them towards Taren- 
tum. 
As ſoon as Cineas was apprized of his arrival, he 
et out with his troops to meet him. Pyrrhus, on ar- 
riving in Tarentum, was ftrangely ſurprized to find 
the inhabitants ſolely intent upon their pleaſures, to 
which it was their cuſtom to abandon themſelves with- 
out reſerve or interruption. They expected, that 
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quiet in their houſes, employing themſelves only in 
= their baths, uſing the moſt exquiſite perfumes, feaſt- 
Wing, and diverting themſelves. Pyrrhus concealed 
his thoughts for ſome time, and though the people 
had decreed him the ſupreme authority, he would not 
do any thing at firſt by force, and contrary to the will 
of the Tarentines, till he had news that his ſhips were 
ſafe, and the greateſt part of his army had rejoined 
him. Finding himſelf then in a condition to make 
himſelf be obeyed, he ſpoke and ated like maſter. 
He deprived them of their feaſts, their ſhews, and 
their aſſemblies of news-mongers. He made them 
take arms, and directed thoſe, who were appointed to 
make 


heavy-armed foot, two thouſand archers, and five 


for the ſpring to ſet out. When all was ready he- 
ſailed. He was ſcarce out at ſea, when a dreadful. 


(whilſt he was fighting for them, they ſhould continue 


24581. | 
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Tarentum was not idle on its fide. It ſent a great A.R. . F 


64 EMILIUS, MARCIUS, Conſuls. 


A. R. 451. make the levies, to chuſe tall well- proportion 
* men; that as for him, he would take it upon himſel 
to make them ſoldiers. He incorporated them int 
his own troops, to deprive them of the opportuniti 
of caballing with each other, as they would have dare 
if united together, and to form them in the ſame ex 
erciſes. At muſters and reviews he was ſevere an 
inexorable to all ſuch as were defective in the leaft: 
ſo that there were many, who not being accuſtomed 
to ſo exact a diſcipline, quitted the city, believing j 
a condition of inſupportable ſlavery, not to be per. 

| mitted to live in voluptuouſneſs. _ | 
Quint. l.. The whole city reſounded with bitter complaint 
& 3. againſt Pyrrhus. In company and at meals nothing 
was talked of but the tyrannical rigour of that prince, 
+ Some young Tarentines, in the heat and liberty d 
wine, having ſpoke freely all that they thought d 
Pyrrhus, and the next day being informed againk, 
and obliged to give an account to Pyrrhus himſelf off 
their converſation, which they could neither deny no 
excuſe, eſcaped by a pleaſantry, which came ven 
opportunely into their heads. One of them taking 
upon himſelf to ſpeak : Really, my Lord,” ſaid he, 
« if our bottle had not failed us, we ſhould ha 
- - « done much worſe ; we ſhould certainly have killed 


ce 29 
| you. 1 | 
Die & An event happened at the time of which we are 
* ſpeaking, that might have rendered the Romans ex. 
4 tremely odious, though they had no ſhare in it. The 


inhabitants of Rhegium, a Greek city ſituated at the 
extremity of Italy facing Sicily, from which it is fe- 
parated only by the ſtrait, terrified by the neighbour 
hood of ſo powerful a Prince as Pyrrhus, and by the 


Grandes eligerent, ſe eos fortes redditurum. FRoN. Stratag. 6.1. 
+ Exemplo ſunt juvenes Tarentini qui multa de Pyrrho rege ſecu- 
rius inter ccenam locuti, cum rationem facti repoſcerentur, & neque 
negari res neque defendi poſſet, riſu ſunt & opportuno joco elapl 
Namque unus ex iis: Imo, inquit, “ niſi lagena defeciſſet occidi- 
« ſemus te.” Eaque urbanitate tota eſt invidia eriminis diſſolutt- 


UINCT. | 5s 
I urbana excuſatio, tamque ſimplex veritatis confeſſio iram re. 
gis convertit in riſum. VAL. Max. 5. 1. C 
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LEVIS, CORUNCANIUS,'Ceifals, 6 Þþ 
" arthaginian fleets, which cruized in thoſe ſeas, had R , i 
mk plied to the Romans. The latter had ſent them 287, 1 
3 pur thouſand men, drawn out of the colonies which + 2 
e Romans had ſettled in Campania, under the com- FL 
done and of Decius Jubellius, a legionary Tribune. This 3 
e rrriſon ſoon aſſumed the manners of the inhabitants, ."4 
bs ho, like all the reſt of the cities of that country, 1 
aft: ere abandoned to pleafures and luxury. They alſo bb 
4 dnceived the deſign of taking their place, and of _ 
'; OS: -ing their city, with all they poſſeſſed : a cruel ſcheme, A 
Per hich thoſe perfidious wretches executed in 'a ſtill 


jore barbarous manner, by putting all the citizens 


"SP the ſword, of whom they had invited the principal 85 
ung ) entertainments, and afterwards. obli ing e wives 

_ d daughters to marry the murderers of their huſpands 

e fathers. So enormous a crime did not remain un- 

aß oniſned, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. The impor- 

nd, nt wars which the Romans had upon their hands, un- 

1 dubtedly prevented them from taking immediate 
nuhengeance of it. That care wholly engroſſed them. 

a o acquit themſelves with honour in them, they elect- - 

1 1 two Conſuls, both of great reputation. 

ai P. Varga rus Lzvixus. ö A. R. 473. 
* TistrIvs CokVuxNcANIuS. N — 
are In the diviſion of the provinces between the Con- 

cx- ls, the war againſt Pyrrhus and the Tarentines fell 


7 


d Levinus, and Hetruria to Coruncanius. 


ſtroyed every thing. Though he had not yet re- 
ved the ſuccours from the allies, as he believed it 
ry ſhameful to ſuffer the enemy to approach nearer, 
d to ruin the country almoſt in his ſight; he took 
e field with the few troops he had. But he ſent an 
rald before him to the Romans, to aſk them whe- 
er they would not agree, before the war began, to 
rminate*their differences with the Greeks Italy, 
Vor. III. F | "5" 


Levinus ſet out without loſs of time, and marched Zonaras, 
queſt of the enemy. Pyrrhus was ſoon informed ___ 
at the Conſul was in Lucania, where he burned and Mm 


1 — 


| A. . 472. by making him the judge and arbiter off them. Te 


ate. Coufal Levinus anſwered the herald, << 
_ <., mans would neither take Nn for 2 


2 


PREY 
* 


LEVINUS, CORUNCANIUS, cr. 
e Ro. 
« feared him as an ee | Ty "anſwer. is. fuk; 


- ciently lofty. ++ 


After the King kad; . ie; he: ba. > with 
his troops, encamped in the plain between the Cities 


Pandoſia and Heraclea, and upon advice that the No 


mans were very near him, and encamped on the other 


ſide of the riyer Siris, he mounted on ho back, and 


approached the bank of that river to take a viewd 
their ſituation. When he ſaw the appearance of thei 
troops, their advanced guards, the fine order. th 
prevailed univerſally, and the happy diſpoſition. 


their camp, he was furprized; and addreſſing. himſelf 
to one of his friends who was with him, (for ſo the 


ancients ſpoke, and Kings had friends :). “ Megacles 
ſaid he, the diſpoſitions of theſe Barbarians are by 
& no means barbarous; 3 We * ſeo how. the reſt wil 
C Anſwer them.?!“ 
This view of the W army. al the ſecurit « 
Levinus, who had diſmiſſed ſpies. ſurprized in 


camp, after having told them, that he had another 
body of troops ſtill more numerous; all this gat 
Pyrrhus diſquiet. He reſolved not to haſten the bat-Y 


tle, and to uſe delays as long as poſſible, in order 9 
give the allies time to arrive, and to join their troops 
with his; beſides which the Romans being in an ene 
my's country, a long delay would incommode them 
conſiderably, in making them conſume their prof. 


ons and forage. He contented himſelf therefore with 
| ſending a great detachment to diſpute the paſſage a 


the river with the Romans, in caſe they ſhould wy 
ture to attempt it. | 

. In:the :defign which Fu had formed of defer 
ring the battle, it was a great advantage to him 8 
have the Siris between the Romans and him, FM 
nothing is more difficult than to paſs a river in the 
ſight of an enemy, and it is ſcarce poſſible to ſuc 
in it, except-in deceiving him by ſtolen marches, 
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paſſing tlie river at places that are not guarded. | An An N. 
almoſt certain means to prevent that inconvenience, , 

ment mentioned ee anto ſeveral ſmall 0d 

to have poſted them along the river at proper diſtances 

in ſuch a manner, that they might all have re:jdined 
e firſt ſignal. This is what was want⸗ 


the 
diſ- 


langer, and fle on * re- inſtate * 
i 2 „ an 


: ' 


) 


866 © £EVINUS, CORUNCANIUS; i als, 
. R. 974. ws) 3 thoſe hb were moſt preſſed by 
- | "HM "ute. ene my. N 

= In the heat of * n an ln Bort 

3 ſpear in hand, Wa. himſelf ſolely to Pyrrhus, fl 

| _ Jowed him eve 75 where with great ardor, and direci 
all his motions by thoſe of che King. Having fou 

a favourable ma he aimed a great blow at hin 

which wounded only his horſe. At the ſame tins 

Leonatus of Macedonia killed the Italian's horſe wit 

is pike. The two horſes being down, Pyrrhus wy 

a immediately ſurrounded by a croud of his friend 

1 who carried him off, and killed the Italian horſema, 

4 fighting with great valour. This adventure taught 
 Pyrrhus to uſe more precaution, and to take mo 
care of his perſon, than he did: an eſſential duty ing 
general, on whoſe life the fate of an Gr n & 
ends. 

1 The King ſeeing his cavalry give way: ſent hb b. 
fantry orders to advance, and immediately drew it u 
in battle. It does not ſeem to have acted till now 
Inſtructed by the danger to which he had juſt bee 
expoſed, by making himſelf too well Known to ti 
enemy by his diſtinguiſhed armour, he gave his roi 
mantle and arms to Megacles, one of his friends, ant 

5 having diſguiſed himſelf in his, he charged the N 
mans with vigour. The latter received him vit 
abundance of « courage. The battle was very obſti 
nate, and the victory long doubtful., It is faid thay 
both fides gave way, and returned to the cllarge level 

times. 

Pyrrhus changed his arms very opportunely for fa 
ing his life: but on the other ſide, that change hal... 
almoſt proved fatal to him, and ſnatched the viftory 
out of his hands. The enemy fell in crouds u of aer 
Megacles, whom they took for the King. One of tit 
horſe who wounded and laid him upon the earth, ab 
ter having ſtripped off the arms and mantle which be end 
wore, rode full ſpeed to the Conſul Levinus, and 

| ſhewed them to him, crying out that he had killed 

"prime. - Thoſe ſpoils being carried through * 


* E; In 


* 


jo bes. % 
% I * 
LORE, ni, IS, 


tanks in à triumphant manner, filled the whole Ro- A. R. 
F ks nes mphan bl * Thei as > of vic- At. .. _ 
an army with inexpreſſible joy. Their cries of vic- 2% 

pry reſounded on all ſides; whilſt the army of the 

reeks was in univerſal conſternation and diſcourage 

nent. | N 1 : | 8 E * 


| Pyrrhus, who perceived the terrible effect of the 


iſtake, ran through all the lines bareheaded, holding : 
ut his hands to his ſoldiers, and making himſelf - | 
| nown to them by his voice and geſture. The bat- put. p. 
"Wc being renewed, the elephants! at laſt principally 394 4 
" ctermined the event of it. Pyrrhus had expreſgly f 
WES. rved them to the end. This was the firſt time 1 


he Romans had-ſeen this kind of animals; and every = 
body knows, that * things which ſtrike the ſenſes in a J 
dden and unforeſeen manner, give the mind trou- 
dle and terror, becauſe they do not leave it time to 
xamine them cooly. Their extraordinary form, enor- 
nous height, the towers full of combatants on their 
hacks, all ſtruck: the Romans with dread. The horſes 
yere ſtill more frightened, and not being able to bear 
e ſmell of them, which was quite new, flung, 
dranced, and either ran away with their riders, or 
rew them on the ground. Theſe elephants break - 
g impetuouſly into the ranks of the Romans, ſpread 
ear on all ſides, and cruſned and trod down all that 
ame in their way. Pyrrhus ſeeing them in this con- 
lition, charged them on a ſudden with his Theſſalian E 
orſe, which compleated their diſorder, and obliged. 7 
hem at length to fly, after having made a great laugh-- MY 


er of them. 4 | * i „ieee i 2 
w It was agreed, that Pyrrhus might have cut them F 
ntirely to pieces, if he had [purſued them with © 


iore vigour. '-But his cuſtom was not to puſh the 
Wnemy he had conquered to the utmoſt, leſt their de- 
pair in another battle might ſerve them inſtead of 
ourage, and prevent them either from flying or ſur- 
endering themſelves. Beſides Which, the night, 
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tile, the bodies of the Romans, 


Plutarch, that there was almoſt fifteen. chen 


rians leſſen the loſs on both ſides. It is certain thy 
1 ingly when ſomebody complitnented him at his retun 
; % Uundone, ſaid he; if I gain ſuch another I 


rious wounds, he cried out: O. how:ealy it geg 


monty expoſed. a BAR N 


2 But it was 


| the Romans. 


8 CORUNCANIU 8 Cob 


r ge r on, put ai ſtop to „ 55 


thoſe who. fled: #6 3: Mas wir; Eh 654 F434 He Va 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus writes, — 


killed in this battle on the fide of the Romans, an 
thirteen thouſand on that of Pyrrhus. Other hiſto 


Pyrrhus loft the flower of his troops in it. Acton 
arentum on this victory: I am irrerrie vag 


next day, when he was e ene on the field of bat 

ich he had order 
to be buried, to acquire the reputation of goodnef 
and clemency; amazed to ſee that they had all ther 
faces turned towards the enemy, and had died of gb 


e for me to conquer the world with ſuch ſoldie - 
He did all that he could, to induce thoſe he had take 
ers to liſt in his troops. He could not ſucceed} 

but he did not eſteem them the leſs, and treated then 
wth ſingular humanity, forbidding chains to be put 
them, and ordering that they ſhould not be uf 

th the other air to 9 0 Priſoners are con 


Pyrthus ſeized the camp of Ai Romans; which i 
found abandoned; made foreral- cities · renounce than 
alliance, favag eck the countries of the States that e 
tinued faithful to ther and: "approached within thm 
hundred ſtadia of Rome, that is to day aboup: i 
teen leagues. i T1 IEEE. git Ly q IE +37 Gd, 

The Lucanians and Samnites Having cated him 4 
ter the battle, he warmiy teproached them for thel 
perceive im his air that 

was infinitely pleaſed hs having defeated only wit 
ay own troops and thoſe of the Tarentines, without tl 
aid of the allies, ſo numerous and warliſee an army 


»* 
» 


- Whilſt nie was induſtriouliy· taleing . ll che 
vantages, which he could hope from his victory, Ll 
2 N | 3 | vin 
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jinus on his fide was intent upon putting HimfelF"into 


e vilited the wounded, and took particular ; Cafe) of 
hem. He drew together thoſe who had been dif: 
vraiſing the valour they had ſhewn in the action; at. 
the Wributing their defeat ſolely to that unknown ſpecies 

on: df monſters, againſt the attack of which it had not 
tum deen in their power to prepare themſelxes; and laſtly, - 
giving them hopes of making the enemy's joy 
F. ed, and of foon waſhing our in their blood | 
ba: Ec ſtain of the laſt battle, wherein in other reſpects a 


he loſs had been equal on both ſides. 


* 


Ihe cauſe of it to the Conſul. Fabricius ſaid, That 
© he did not reckon the Romans defeated by the 
Epirots, but Levinus by Pyrrhus.“ However, far 
Tom thinking of recalling him, it was decreed that 
ew topf Manila be ſent him as ſoon as poſſible. 
The levies were. made with incredible paſſion, and two 
egions ſoon compleated. They ſet out without loſs 
DT time, e 5 . ee 
The Conſul, encouraged by ſo conſiderable rein- 
orcement, followed Pytrhus at the heels, loſt no oc- 
aſion to harraſs his rear-guard, and very much dif- 
reſſed his army. Having been apprized, that he in- 
ended to make himſelf maſter of Capua, he pre- 
vented him by a forced march, and deprived him of 
all means of putting his deſign in execution. Pyr- 
rhus turned his views upon Neapolis. But ſeeing his 
hopes fruſtrated in like manner on that fide, he fought 
2 conſole. and make himſelf amends by an enterprize 


* 4 


nfinitely above all the reſt: this was to attack Rome 


3, 


elf. And he loſt no time. Having taken Fregel- 
Iz on his way, and croſſed the countries of Anagnia 
and the Hernici, he arrived, at Præneſte, which was 
but twenty miles from Rome. The city was in 0 
conſternatiom. The magiſtrates had befote provided 
for its ſafety. But another more” confideraBle rein“ 

; F 4  » forcement 


condition to retrieve his latè loſs as ſoon, as pollibk 8 


b - 0 „ 0 = WG [ ANT 7 TN OS 1 : G 
The news of this defeat afflicted Rome, but did Flut. p. 
ot abate her courage. Some of the Senators imputed 3+ 


| A;B-47:.forcement arrived opportuncly, which made its ſery 
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rity perfect. Coruncanius, the other Conſul, after 
having quitted Hetruria, had been recalled to the i 
of his country, and was very near Rome with hi 
victorious army. Pyrrhus having endeavoured inet. 
fectually to make the Hetrurians take arms, and ſee. 
ing himſelf between two Conſular armies, rightly di 


| cerned that there was no ſafety for him, and marched 


back into Campania with the utmoſt expedition. 
This expedition of the King of Epirus may give 
us ſome faint ſtrokes to guide us in forming an ide 
of his genius and character. He cannot be denied 
to have had great qualities: an elevation, a greatneſ 
of ſoul: truly royal, a peculiar attention to attaching 

rſons of merit of all kinds to his ſervice, a'courage, 
a boldneſs, an intrepidity, which nothing could daunt, 
and which, as we have already obſerved, left him all 
his coolneſs and preſence of mind in the greateſt dan. 
gers, and in the very heat of the warmeſt actions 
Fe paſſed undeniably for the moſt able general of hi 


time in reſpect to the manner of embattelling an army, 


the art of encamping, and addreſs in the choice of 
his poſts, in ſhort, to every thing relating to militay 


knowledge and diſcipline. . But he was a Prince of 


inconceivable levity; abandoned to his imagination; 


full of projects; always ready both to form new en. 


terprizes, and to renounce them; never failing to 
flatter himſelf with good ſucceſs, whilſt the experience 
of the paſt did not render him more cautious for the 
future; and to fay all in a word, the perpetual ſport 
of a reſtleſs ambition, that drew him on from projet 
to project, from country to country, in holding up to 
him continually a phantom of power and preatnel, 
which he ſeemed every moment upon the point of ſeit 
ing, but which always eſcaped him, without ever un- 
deceiving or diſguſting him, © 

When Pyrrhus, on his return into Campania, fav 
the Conſul Levinus at the head of an army much more 
numerous than before his defeat, he was,exceeding!y 


ſurprized, He had conceived thoughts of giving him 


* 6 


battle 
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' LEVINUS, CORUNCANIUS,” Confuls.., 34 . 7 
,attle a ſecond time: but the ſight of his troops-ſo- A. Raz e 
onſiderably augmented, made him change his-deligns 1 1 Wh 
nd reſume his route to Tarentum. : 4 wb ts, 3 

In the mean time, the Senate deliberated upon the M0 
conduct it was. necellary, obſerve in reſpect to the 
Joldiers who had been taken priſoners. in the laſt battle, - 
It was a maxim of policy at Rome, from which they | 
lid not depart even in the moſt unfortunate times, aas 
ve ſhall ſee when we come to the battle of Cannæ, not YA 
o ranſom the ſoldiers who had ſurrendered them. 2 
ewes to the enemy out of fear, But the [caſe was 
ifferent now. Moſt of the priſoners. were of the . 
Wc avalry, who had given extraordinary proofs. of their * 
bravery in the battle, but whom their horſes, terriſid 
vy the ſtrange ſight, noiſe, and ſmell of the elephants, 

had thrown, and made incapable. of defence. It 
was therefore concluded that they ſhould be ran- 
ſomed, and for that purpoſe three of the principal 3 
Senators were nominated deputies to Pyrrhus. Theſe _ 
were P. Cornelius Dolabella, famous for the defeat of 
the Senones, C. Fabricius Luſcinus, and Q. Emilius 
Papus, who had been Conſuls together” two. years 


before. 3 | 5 > M ee 
Puyrrhus being informed, that perſons of ſuch im- Plut. 495. 
portance were deputed to him, believed they un- 1 a. 
doubtedly came to treat of peace; which was what jicarn. ex- 
he wiſhed extremely. To do them honour, he ſent cerpt. Leg. 
a conſiderable detachment to the frontier of the coun- . 
uy of the Tarentines to eſcort them as a guard; and 
when he knew that .they were near, he went himſelf 
out of the gates of the city at the head of a body of 
his ory lightly armed, and conducted them to his 
palace, where they were treated with all poſſible diſc 
tinction and magnificence. After the uſual compli- 
ments, they ond the ſubject of their commiſſion to 
the King, and told him they were come to treat con- 
cerning the ranſom of priſoners, either by paying a 
certain ſum for each, or by way of exchange. 
It was the cuſtom of Pyrrhus not to.conchude any 

affair of importance without having. firſt n 
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E Ates W acne” pre gen deny 
Ang E ther upon this occaſion.” Milo pry "WV un 


& nour, and vantage conditions. But, 


The whole council applauded ſuch good advice, and 
4 _the King came into it. 


27 96 would be putting arms into your Hauch DOG 0 
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to reſtore the priſoners, to 8 YL Utmoſt 1 th 
victory they had gained that could be expected” 
it, ped pe lay tai? their arms. wes : Nomen 
were entirely engere 4nd ſubjected” "Ciney 
thought very differently: ** Great ang; faid he, a0 
Areſſing himſelf to Pyrrhus, wu It is knowing the R 
ie mans very ill, to imagine that the blow they hak 
received, has made them either more timofous 0 
te tractable. They never ſhew more conſtancy and 
« greatneſs Fre hy than in adverſity: The. be 
« counſe]"therefore, in my opinion, TS, can d. 
t given you, is to employ your wonted benerofity d 
te this occaſion, to reſtore them their prifoners without 
&« ranſom; and then to ſend ambaſſadors às ſoon's 
<« poſſible with magnificent preſents, to degöciate! 
«© peace with = You may now do fo with bo 


K K «= A AAA a aA Rn aA AR K 9A 


« my Lord, ſuffer me to tell you, you are 4 man, and 
things may change: do. not let flip ' fo Favourabl 
4 an occaſion, perhaps the only one 25 may hape. 


The deputies were brought i in, and FE, 100 b 
them: Lou aſk me, Romans, to diſmiſs 
« priſoners :* But to reſtore you ſuch brave ſo 


<« ſelf. | There is another ſhorter and more certain 
« method; and that is for us to make a good peace 
« with each other: 1 ſhall then reſtore them to. you 
« without ranſom. '' I deſire nothing more” than to 
«enter into a treaty of alliance and amity With à pe 
40 ple ſo worthy of eſteem and reſpect.“ He ſpokt 
this in common to all the deputies ; and "afterward 
took F abrictus aſide, to cifcourſe with hin freely and 


at lerfure! 
y were alone, the King ip ok" 3 wth 19 


When the 
this effect. From the accounts When have had 


cc of your great qualities,” Fabricius, . 
52. Ie, 


bled 4 fire; wa you PROP? bees ü Lam ty 
"not WS told that you are a great Captain; that juſtice and 243. 
ile « temperance form your character, and that qu pan N 
e for a man accompliſhed in every” Ns But 1 
Nans know alſo, that you have no eſtate, ahd that in this 

hea int only Fortune has dealt hardly with yo , in 

at: 6: nes? ng you. as to the conveniencies of liſe to the 
Ro ; cd of the pooreſt Senators: To ſupply what 

ia „you want on that ſide, I am ready to give a - 

S much gold and ſilver as will ſet you above 

and opulent perſons of Rome. Do not . er 


receive one if you accept” my offers. Fon I 
© AM" PERSUADED, THAT NO EXP EN Dos & 


Out Cc PRINCE MORE | HONOUR,'*DHAN TO 'MAKE THE 
1.4 ' FORTUNES' or "GREAT NCEN, REDYCED: BY/POVER® 
te TY TO A CONDITION UNWORTHY” OF "THEIR 
ho- MERIT "AND VIRTUE; AND THATY SUCH AN USE 
ut, Is THE NOBLEST A Knits EAN MAKE DF RICHES? 
ind BF For the "reſt, I am far from expecting that you 
bl mould do me any unjüſt or diſhonourable ſervice-by 


way of atknoywledgmedes. What I afk of you cart 
only do you hondur, and augment your power in 

* your country. I conjure” you firſt to aſſiſt me 
with your whole credit in bringing your Senate 
into my views, which I believe juſt and reaſonable. 
Repreſent to them, I beg you, that 1 have given 


con this coaſt of Italy, and that I cannot in honour 
% abandon them, eſpecially as I am at the head of a 
powerful army, with which I have already gained 
< a battle. However, certain affairs have happened, 


* what makes me more ardently deſire peace. Be- 
<5 ſides which, I find it difficult to ſuſtaim the Part I 
<< act here, and to ſee myſelf obliged to conſider a peo 

ple ſo worthy of being beloved as enemies. Let 
them change that name into friends, and they ſhall' 
« find a faithful ally in me. If my quality of King 


«© who 


7 


Te I do you à favour in this 1 ho 


« my word to aid the Tarentines, and the other Greeks _ 


& that recal me into my own dominions; and this is 


Ce * renders me ſuſpected to the Se becauſe many 


Ar C . who deer that name have made no dimeukep 85e 
O. ce 1y to violate the faith of treaties and n , 


cc = have taken that opinion from others, or Judge 


you yourſelf my guarantee, and join with me 
660 „ mung me with your counſels in all my enter 

rizes, and in commanding my armies under ine 
66 41 have occaſion for a man of virtue, and a faith 
« ful friend; and you, on your ſide, have octafing 
« for a prince, who by his liberality may enable 50 
* to. we a greater ſcope to the benevolence of you 
«inclinations: Let us not refuſe ourſelves then, by 


5 % let us mutually afford our aid to each other“ 


Pyrrhus having ſpoke thus, Fabricius, abs 
moment's filence, replied. in theſe terms: As 50 
have already ſo favourable an idea of me, as vel 
in reſpect to my perſonal conduct, as the adm 

niſtration of public affairs, jit is needleſs for me 1 

to you of 9 You ſeem alſo ſufficienth 


acquainted with my ants to ſpare me th l 


trouble of telling ou, ah have. neither money 


«c 

cc 

cc 

6c 

to improve, nor ſlaves that bring me in any . 
e venue: that my whole eſtate conſiſts in an houſe 
64 of little e and a ſmall field that ſup 
cc 

<c 

cc 

ce 

4 


e plies me with ſubſiſtence. If you believe how- 


evyer, that poverty renders my condition inferior 


© to that of any other Roman, and that whilſt 1 


diſcharge the duties of an honeſt man, I am the 
leſs conſidered, becauſe. not of the number cf 
the rich; permit me to tell you, that the idea you 
have of me is not juſt, and deceives you,-whether 


d of yourſelf. If I do not poſſeſs great fort: 
« never did, and {till do not believe, that my in 


* gence has ever- done -me any prejudice: either:1 | 


« public functions, or my private life. 
* Has my country, on account of my poverty 
«ever debarred me of thoſe glorious employments, 
e that are the object of the emulation wa all gre 
minds? The greateſt dignities are conferred up 

« me. I am placed at the head of the moſt /illu a 


« trious ambaſſadors. The moſt ſacred functions of 


& divine 


0... -- 0. > - th 
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EV. 
by Is * 


be divine worſhip art confided;to me. When the moſt A-R-47%. 
57 important affairs are to be deliberated upon, I hold 

ne my rank, and give my opinion in the council: 

n take place wit the richeſt and moſt powerful; 

* „ and if I have any thing to complain of, it is of 


0 


« charge all theſe employments, I expend nothing 


F nothing of 
* my own, no more than all the reſt of the Romans. 


„Rome does not ruin her citizens hy railung them to 


your r- r e | : 

N « the magiſtracy. She beſtows 93 — + thoſe: in office 
7 ” « all the helps they want, and ſupplies them with 

& 4 « liberality aud magnificence. _ For it is not With 


poor, whilſt private perſons poſſeſs 


eis very 


« wealth is ſo, becauſe ſhe is ſo for us. In equally 


- - according as ſhe thinks them worthy, ſhe makes 
all her citizens equal, and knows no other difference 
4 & between them but merit and virtue. | 


" « complaining of my fate, I eſteem myſelf the moſt 
. happy of men, when J compare myſelf to the rich, 
anten = kind of. delight, and eee 
1 within me from this condition. My little field, 
he © barren as it is, pokes me with all that is neceſ- 
of WF fary; provided I take. due care to cultivate it,. and 


* 


preſerve its fruits. Do I want any thing more? 
All nouriſhment is grateful to me, when ſeaſoned 
with hunger. I drink with luxury, when I am a- 


a 


8 © dry. I taſte all the ſweets of repoſe. when I am 
? « weary, I content myſelf with an habit that keeps 


for the ſame uſe, the meaneſt are thoſe: I like beſt. 
I ſhould be unreaſonable and unjuſt, if I accuſed. 
fortune. She ſupplies me with all that nature re- 
* quires : as to the ſuperfluous, ſhe has not given it. 


at » ihe has 
me: but at the ſame. time I have learnt not to de- 
ſ- | > * Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis, | „ 1HO 2M. 2 
of a Commune magnum. 102 Hox AT. 21 2 
Ic 5 « fits. 


« As to what concerns my private affairs, far from 


© our city as with many others, Where the ns ES 
| um- 
« menſe riches. We are all rich, when the Common- 


out the cold: and of all the moveables that ſerve 


Ar re it. 16 have fem Wants is: great-riches:/! 0 


1 little I poſſeſs; hilft J render my 


a NCANIUS) Coutts, 


„hat then ſhould L complain? Not having tl 
<4. abundance indeed, I am not in à condition 0 re. 
cc Hieve the wants of others; the | ſole -advant El fo 
* which the wealthy can be! envied. But, 
4 impart to the Commonwealth and my friends ix 
CO! try all (the 
« ſervices of Which I am capable; and. in a wd 
« do every thing that depends on me, Withe what 
can I reproach myſelf? The deſire of ex my. 
4 ſelf never entered into my thoughts. As I have 


_ % been long employed in the adminiſtration of the 


0 Commonwealth, I have had a thouſand ↄpportun 
ties ef amaffing great ſums 6f money;;irreproack. 
« ably. Could a more e e one be deſired 
« than I had ſome few years ago? With the Con 
ſular Gignity I was ſent at the head of a nume 
<< rus - army againſt the Samnites, - Lucanians; And 
* Bruttians: 4 ravaged a great extent of cou 

] defeated the enemy in ſeveral battles; I af 
e many. cities full of plunder and opulence 5 Len⸗ 


„ riched the whole army with their ſpoils; I re! 


ce turned every citizen what he had ſupplied forthe 
« expences of the war; and having received the 
«honour of à triumph, 1 ſent four hundred talent 
<« to the public treaſury. After having neglected ſo 
«conſiderable à booty, of which I might have ap- 
< propriated whatever I thought fit; after: having 


| < "deſpiſed riches ſo juſtly acquired, and facrificed the 


2 of the enemy to the: ſenſe of glory, after the 


plc of "Yalerius" 5 Publicola, 3 wa other fre 


" ul it tbe Jafdegt for me to accept the g 10 ant 
<« filyer you offer me? What idea would {the world 
form of me? What example ſhould I ſet my-coun- 
try? On my return to Rome, how! ſhould I ſup- 
e port its reproaches, or even its looks? Would 
got our Cenſors, thoſe. magiſtrates whoſe, function 
Dit is to watch over our diſcipline and manners, 


oblige 


LEVIN us, CORUNGANIUS) Conti. 

oblige me to give an, account? before all the warkd . 
« of the preſents which you would make me actepe? 
« You therefore ſhall keep your riches; i ;yau plenſe, 
bc and 1 my poverty and reputation.?? Ale ENA D 

1 believe that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis has . 
heſe diſcourſes into the mouths of Pyrrhus and: 
dricius: but in doing ſo; he has 3 
entiments in ſtronger colours, eſpecially: the — 

or ſuch was the character of the Romans in thoſt 
RG times of the Commonwealth! Fabricius 
as truly convinced that there a more 
eal greatneſs in being able dende alt::the- 
gold, than in reigninggg t gn ANG 
How far are we — hevieg ſuchindble ſentiments? 
It would be deemed groſſneſs and ruſticity amongft 
us, and to- reduce one's ſelf. to a ſtate of meanneſs 
and miſery, to be contented with ſo little, and not to 
xtend one's deſires beyond the mere neceſſaries of life Þ 
Our, ignorance of true greatneſs occaſions our not 
liſcerning any thing great except in luxury and riches, 
But theſe illuſtrious: Romans» judged better,” and re- 
Werved their whole eſteem and admiration, not toe 
indifferent things, for accidental poſſeſſions fooliſhly 


che employed, but for actions of ſolid wiſdom and virtue 
nts Pyrrhus the next day was for ſurprizing the Roman 
| {0 ambaſſador, who had never ſeen an elephant, and for 


trying whether he was as intrepid as he was diſinter- 
eſted. Andi becauſe conſtancy or weakneſß principally 


the ſhew themſelves in the firſt impreſſions of ſurprize, he 
the ordered the captain of his elephants to armi the greateſt ; 
of them, to bring him to the place where he was'to be 


in converſation: with Fabricius, and t keep him be- 


hind a tapeſtry in order to make him appear when he 
gave the ſignal. This being accordingly executed, 
and the ſignal given, the 8 was. drawn aſide, ; 


n. 

Fabricius, Pyrrhi regis aurum repulit, majuſque regn avi 
5 _ opes poſſe contemnere. 9 05 Po 1285 bs s a judje a 
Id + Jam rufticitatis & miſeriæ et, velle quantum ſatis eſt. Ib. Ep. 90. 

t Profectò omnes mortales in admirationem ſui raperet (he peaks 


of wiſdom) relictis his quæ nunc 7 magna, magnorum ignorantia, cre, 
dimus. Ib. Ep. 89. | 


and 


FR 


wt 


E Io EI UN n Conſuls. 
4 *. . and 18 ane animal appeared on à ſudden faif 
2 his trunk over the head of Fabricius, with an hor! 
"ng: and dreadful cry. Fabricius" turning calmly t. 
_ wards Pyrrhus, ſaid with” a ſmile: e Neither your 
* . yeterday, nor your elephant woda n Ae 


A 33 


15 That evening the diſcourſe! at table erben W 
things : amongſt the reſt" they talked of the affairs f 
= Greece, and in particular of the different ſects of Phi- 
E | ©  Aoſophers. © Cineas dwelt particularly upon'Epicuriy 
| and repeated what the Epicureans thought of the Gods 
and the remoteneſs which the wiſe man, according u 
them, ought to have from the adminiſtration of pub 
lic affairs, and the government of ſtates. He — 
H „That they made the great end and ſupreme 
A man conſiſt in pleaſure ; that they ſhunned d ns 
= and offices, as the ruin "ry bane of that Smet in. 


oo © | dolence,- in which they made happineſs conſiſt; that 
1 they aſcribed neither love, hatred, nor anger to the 
3 Divinity; that they maintained he took no care d 
3 mankind, and that they baniſhed him into a life d 
.=—=< perfect tranquillity, where he paſſed whole ages void 
p of all affairs, and plunged in an eternal circle of ples 
 fures and delights.” It is highly probable, that the 
ſoft and voluptuous life of the Tarentines gaye'occs 
ſion for this diſcourſe. * Whilſt Cineas was ſtill talk- 
1 ing, Fabricius, to whom this doctrine was entire 
3 new, and who could not conceive how 'a man who ad 
| Quiſefa- vanced ſuch maxims ſhould ſet up for a ſage, eſpecial} 
pientem in a city diſtinguiſhed above all others for wit an 
EL learning, cried out as loud as he could: Gre 
| « Hercules, may the Samnites and Pyrrhus follow nf 
* other doctrine, whilſt el are at war "EY uy Ro. 

« mans !” 


* 


„ Szpe audivi A 9 8 Colitum C. Fabricdun 
quod cum apud regem Pyrrhum legatus eſſet, audiſſet a Theſſalo . 
nea, eſſe quemdam Athenis qui ſe ſapientem proſiteretur: 1 
dicere omnia que faceremus ad voluptatem eſſe referenda. Foy . 
eo audientes M' Curium & T. Coruncanium optare ſolitos, ut Sams 
nitibus ipſique Pyrrho perſuaderetur, quo facilius vinci N 
FE: ſe — dedidi ent, Cic. de Senect. 43. 


| Kel * | Which 


* 


EVINUS, CORUNCANIUS, Confils. 


f converſation amongſt great warriors, turn not only 


ality ? Diſcourſe of this kind, ſeaſoned with wiſe re- 
exions and lively repartees, is certainly as good as 


ents from our own, would expect · to ſind the ſubject 


pon affairs of policy, but matters of ſcience and mo- 


8 


hor. Which of us, to judge of the manners of the an. A H. 472, 


280. 


* alk, which from the beginning to the end of an en- 
Ph ertainment, often extends little farther than to praiſe 
nd extol the goodneſs of meats, the ſauce of ragouts, 
ond the excellency of the wine and liquors, with ex- 
gu lamations worthy of Epicureans. 5 | 

wh Pyrrhus admiring the Roman embaſſador's great- 
Rid eſs of ſoul, and charmed with his prudence and wiſ- 
da om, deſired the amity and alliance of his republic ſtill 
itte ore paſſionately, inſtead of to make war with it. 


Taking him aſide, he conjured him again, after he 


ha ould have mediated an accommodation between 
he two ftates, to ſtay with him and to live in his court, 
here he ſhould have the firſt place amongſt his friends 
nd captains. * I would not adviſe you to that,“ re- 
lied Fabricius, whiſpering him with a ſmile. You 
don't know your own intereſt. For thoſe who now 
ee honour and admire you, if they once knew me, 


* would chuſe rather to have me for their King than 
you.“ Pyrrhus, far from being angry at that an- 


oer, only laughed at it, and valued him {till the more 
or it. He confided two hundred of the priſoners to 
em, upon condition, if the Senate would not agree 
ns a peace, that they ſhould be returned. He even 


permitted ſuch of the reſt as were willing to viſit their 
kindred and friends, and to celebrate the feaſt of the 


lame condition, 


baſſadors, Pyrrhus made his own ſet out. Cineas 
as at their head. We have ſaid before, that he was 
is principal counſellor and confident. He ſet a great 
alue upon him, knowing his merit, and often ſaid, 
That he had gained more places by the eloquence 
f Cineas, than by his own arms.” Cineas arrived at 
Vol. III. - - Rome 


daturnalia with them, to follow the former upon the 


Some days after the departure of the Roman em- 
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LEVINUS, CORUNCANIUS, Con 


A an. 2. Rome with a magnificent equipage, and d 


there wich peculiar diſtinction. He conferred vit 
the principal perſons of the city, and {cnt to them i 


and to their wives, preſents in the King's name. Na 
a ſingle man of them would accept them. They f 


anſwered, as their wives did alſo, that When Pyrchyy 
ſhould become the friend and ally of Rome by ak 
lemn treaty, he ſhould have no reaſon. to, be diſſai. 


fied with any of the Romans. 


During the ſmall ſtay which he made ti R bin he 
took great care, like.a man of ſenſe and an able ne 


 ciator, to inform himſelf in the manners and-cuſtom 


of the Romans, and eſpecially of thoſe. in the highel 
credit and reputation amongſt them; to examine thei 
conduct as well public as private; to ſtudy the fom 
of their government; and to pry, as circumſtantialh 
as he could, into the forces and revenues of the: Con 
monwealtn. 
When Cineas had been ineroduand.s into the Senan 
he opened his maſter's propoſals, who offered to & 
ſtore all their priſoners to the Romans without ranſom, 
promiſed to aid them in conquering all Italy, and de 
manded nothing more from them except t eir ami 
and entire ſecurity for the Tarentines. He did nd 
fail to employ all his eloquence on ſo important an oe. 
caſion, to expreſs the warm and ſincere deſite d 
Pyrrhus to make an alliance with a commonwealth 
powerful, and fo abundant in great men; and at the 
ſame time to ſet the urgent reaſons in all their light 
that obliged him to intereſt himſelf as he did for tie 


inhabitants of Tarentum. 


Many in the Senate, moved with the diſcourſe d 
Cineas, ſeemed inclined to make peace with Pyrthus 
conſidering it as neceſſary, or at leaſt as very advat 
tageous, to the State: and this opinion was neither 
groundleſs, nor without reaſon. The Romans had 


lately been defeated in a great battle, and were up® 
the point of fighting a ſecond. There was great caul 
to fear; for Pyrrhus's forces had been conſiderabi 
en by thoſe of ſeveral ſtates of his con- 


federates 


. 2. 
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and in conſequence the honour of Rome was fafe. The 
deliberation continued ſeveral days; and as nothing 
got air abroad, it made QCineas very unealy,” 
The courage of the Romans in theſe circumſtances, . 
had occaſion for being animated by the famous Ap- 
pius Claudius, an illuſtrious Senator, whom his great 
age, and the loſs of fight, had-obliged to retire from 
public affairs, and to confine himfelf to his houſe, 
which was a little commonwealth to him. He had 
four ſons men grown, and five daughters, without 
reckoning a great number of clients under his protec- 
tion. Blind, and much advanced in years, as he was, 
he governed ſo numerous a family with wonderful or- 
der. His mind was always like a bent bow, and did 
not ſink under, nor abandon itfelf to, the languor of 
old age. He was feared by his domeſtics, honoured _ 
by his children, and beloved by all men. He had 
known how to retain all the authority of command in 
his houſe, that was regarded as a ſchool of virtue and 
love of the public, in which the ancient rules and cuſ- 
toms of Rome were religiouſly obſerved. = 3 
Such was Appius. + Upon the ſpreading of a ru- 
mour in the city, that the Senate were inclined to ac- 
cept the offers of Pyrrhus, he cauſed himſelf to be 


1 


| carried to the aſſembly, where every body kept a pro- 


found filence, as ſoon as he appeared. The vene- 
rable old man, to whom zeal for the honour of his 
country ſeemed to have reſtored all his priſtine vigour, 


7 Qgafuer robuſtos filios, quinque filias, tantam domum, tantas 
clientelas Appius regebat & ſenex & cæcus. Intentum enim animum, 
tanquam arcum, habebat; nec langueſcens ſuccumbebat ſenectuti. 
Tenebat non modo auctoritatem, ſed etiam imperium in ſuos. Me- 
tuebant eum ſervi, verebantur liberi, carum omnes Kabebant. Vige- 
bat in illa domo patrius mos, & diſciplina. Cic. de Senect. 11 

ft Ad Ap. Claudii ſenectutem accedebat etiam ut cæcus eſſet. Ta- 
men is, cum ſententia patrum ad pacem inclinaret, & fœdus faciendum 
con Pyrrho, non 2 — dicere illa quæ verfibus perſecutus eſt 
Ennius: 2 . 
Quo vobis mentes, retz quæ ſtare ſolebant | 
Antehac, dementes ſeſe flexere via? | 

| Cite. de Senect. 6. 

2 demon- 


federates. It was the victor himſelf who aſked peace A R. 
ith as mul eſtneſs as if he had been co yy nn. 
with as much earneſtneſs as if he had been conquered, 23, 


1 


; . 


94 


AR. . demonſtrated by reaſons equally, ſtrong and 


LEVINUS, CORUNCANIUS, 'Confuls:: | 


ſenfibl 


One * that they were going to ruin all the glory R ome ta 


hitherto acquired by a ſhameful treaty. 


hen, tram 


ported with a noble indignation: What, fal 


7% 
cc 
= 


«a 


held, and which have been re-ecchoed throughoy 


the earth, that if Alexander the Great had come uf 


Italy in the time of our youth, and in the vigour q 


off 


reputation of invincible ; but that he would han 


our fathers years, he would not have acquiredith 


added new glory to Rome, either by his flight q 
his death? And do you now tremble at the bar 


name of a Pyrrhus, who has paſſed his life in mak. 
ing his court to one of Alexander's guards, why 
wanders like an adventurer from country to coun 
try, to ſhun the enemies he has at home; and 
has the inſolence to promiſe you the conqueſt q 
Italy with the ſame troops that have not been abl 
to preſerve him a ſmall part of Macedonia.“ H. 


ſaid abundance of other things to the ſame eſſech 
which re- animated the Roman generoſity, and di 


pelled all the fears of the Senate. 


1 


* Cato, or rather Cicero, uſes this example of Ap 


» pius, to prove, that age does not make men incapabl 
of being uſeful to their country. Great affairs are not 


effected by ſtrength and activity of body, but by good 


ſenſe, right reaſon, and wiſe counſels, founded in long 
experience; advantages which age, ſo far from im. 
pairing, augments and confirms. To what is the good 
ſtecring of a veſſel owing ? Is it to the crew who run 


9 


and down, and are always in motion, or to the ſkill 


of the pilot, who ſeems quiet and idle, whilſt he mv 
nages the helm? This is what Appius did on the oc 


Nihil afferunt, qui in re gerenda verſari ſenectutem negant, ſim 
leſque ſunt, ut fi qui gubernatorem in navigando agere nihil dicant, 
cum alii malos ſcandant, alii per foros curſitent, alii ſentinam exhav- 
riant: ille autem elavum tenens, ſedeat in puppi-quietus. Non facit 
ea quæ juvenes : at vero multò majora & meliora facit. Non viribms 
aut celeritate corporis res magnz geruntur, fed conſilio, auctori- 
tate, & ſententia: quibus non modo non orbari, ſed etiam augeri ſe- 


nectus ſolet. Cie. de Senect. 6. 
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LEVIN Us, CORUNCANIUS, Confls. 85 


5 7 \fion in queſtion. His authority ſwayed the whole A. * „* 1 
12 k zenate. By their common conſent and unanimous pa = 0 
ne hat oices the following anſwer was given to: Cineas. | 

tra That Pyrrhus ſhould. begin by quitting Italy. 

ns That then, if he thought fit, he might ſend to aſk 


peace. But that, as long as he ſhould continue in 
heir country in arms, the Romans would make war 
zoainſt him with all their farces, even though he had 
beat u thouſand einn 8 

| We ſee here ſome of thoſe grand ſtrokes which 


han haracterize the Roman pe. ple, as well as ſome of 
ehe great principles of policy, which raiſed them to 
bar o high a point of power and reputation; : Never to 
mak. give way to an enemy, in adverſity ; and to ſhew at 


that time more courage and loftineſs than ever.” 


24 Cineas had received orders to quit Rome the ſame 
and day, and he did ſo. The Senate's anſwer ee 
ſt o furprized Pyrrhus. So amazing a conſtancy, whic 


he was far from expecting, ſhewed him that he ill 


75 knew the Roman people, and that thoſe who had 

ec flattered him they were entirely diſcouraged by their J 
dil. defeat, had given him a falſe idea of them. When +. 
he aſked Cineas, what he thought of the Senate and 4 
Ap- Rome during his ſtay there; that wiſe miniſter, who 

ble was not accuſtomed to flatter, and who had a maſter 


to deal with that did not require adulation, replied : 
„That the city ſeemed to him a temple, and the 
Senate an aſſembly of Kings.” Noble and juſt idea 


hy of both the one and the other ! ſo much were the Gods 
a univerſally reſpected in Rome, and ſo much dignity 


and grandeur were there in the deliberations of that 
auguſt body. And as to the number of the inhabi- 
tants, which he had ebſerved in their cities and 


of countries, Cineas told him, That he much feared 

Pyrrhus was fighting with an Hydra of Lerna, whom x 
1 its very loſſes would multiply and ſtrengthen.“ * 
1. | | pe 15 
elt 
6 8 3 ; ; 5 8 E [ &: "Ds 


tis "> etna a 1 
E Cr. Iv. 1 


Cenſus of We citizens. Secand at 5 Eee 
near Aſculum. Fabricius he; Conſul informs Pyrrhn 
that bis pigſician had offered to poiſon bim.  Pyrrby 
eiees to Sicily to aſſiſt the Syracuſans againſt the Car. 
_ thaginians. The laiter renew. the' treaty. unth ibe R 
mans. Raſh enterprize of the new Conſuls. Rufus 
lakes Crotona and Locti. Pyrrbus quits Sicily, an 
returns to Italy. Citizen puniſbeu 7 refuſing to-lif 
Thi, d and laſt battie with Pyrrbus : victory gained 
Curius. Famous triumph of that Conſul. Pyrrbus de 
ceives his allies, and ſteals away from W Cc . 

9 2 remarkable for great fenen, 7 | 


AR. 472: Tune year the Cenſus was compleated 12 a Ph 
138 beian Cenſor. for the firſt. time. The number of 
the citizens amounted to two hundred and ſeventy-twy 

thouſand two hundred and twenty-two. This cere- 
mony was performed witin pomp and rites _of religion 
The miniſter in them was one of the Cenſors, to whom 
it gave a pre- eminence in point of honour and diftine: 
tion over his collegue. Though the Plebeians had WM 
been admitted to the Cenſorſhip. ſixty-eight years, no 
Plebeian Cenſor had ever acted in this MT: 

| therto. 
Plin-1.3- , At this time may be dated the pretended, picjett 
£2 i of Pyrrhus for laying a bridge over the ſea between 
Hydruntum (Otranto) and Apollonia, to facilitate the 
paſſage and commerce between Epirus and Italy. 
The paſſage, according to Pliny, was fifty miles. 
The enterprize was abſurd, but much in Pyrrhuss 
character, who, as well as Nero, was fond of balken 


Tacit. 

Ann. I. 15. extraordinary projects: incredibilium n 4 et 
. 42. | 4474 FLEE 
Ne EN of Sulpicius SAVERR10. 

I C. P. Dzcrivs Mus. 


Tyrrhus, at the beginning of the ſp pring, had taken 
the field, and entered Apu ul 


a, where he had already 
taken 
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SUE-PICIUS, P·enus, Cons. 87 
bon after with two Conſular armies, and halted at N 
ſculum near the enemy. Every thing denougced an Freinſh. 
pproaching battle, and both ſides prepared for it. l. 73: 6:36. A 
Che armies were ſeparated only by a fixer, A report Zonard , » 
pread that the Conſul Decius, after the example oe „„ J 


44144 e 
1 . 8 


is father and grandfather, intended to devote himſelt 
or his country; which terrified the arniy'of Pyrrhus. 
Mis e re- aſſured his ſoldiers, and told them that victory 

"and vas not obtained by devoting one's ſelf but by fight- 

g valiantly. And to femove all cauſe 'of fear, after 

elling them in what manner the Conſul would be ha- 

ited, in caſe he devoted himſelf, he gave them no- 

ice not to diſcharge their darts at him, but to take him 

alive. Zonaras adds; that Pyrrhus ſent to tell Deeius 


oc to think of devoting himſclf;- for if he did, he 
le: ould have cauſe to repent it. 
of The Conſuls, in order to be in a condition to give 


battle, cauſed Pyrrhus to be aſked, whether he would 


te, paſs the river, or expect them on his ſide. He thoſe 
JN. e latter. The two armies were equal both as to 
mM number and valour, and each conſiſted of forty 
c- WW thouſand men. The battle was fought with great 
al WW obſtinacy. The Romans ſuſtained the phalanx of 


Pyrrhus, which was the moſt terrible part of his army, 


- with abundance of courage. The elephants, which 9 
were no longer new to them, gave them leſs trouble. _ 

The ardour and reſolutions of both armies were great, _ 

n and it was very hard to ſeparate them, which was * 

e not done till night, and after Pyrrhus had been wound- 

. ed in the arm with a javelin, and his baggage plunder- 

* ed by the Apulians. Nothing certain can be ſaid of + 

5 the ſucceſs, ſo much authors differ on that head. The: 155 

1 moſt probable opinion is, that the loſs was great, and 


almoſt equal on both ſides. It is not known whether 

Decius devoted himſelf or not. Cicero in more places * 

than one, affirms the firſt. The loſs of the books of . 

| Livy, where the matters of which we are ſpeaking, De Fin. 

W vere treated at large, occaſions great uncertainty and.? 

obſcurity in this place. Whatever the event of this 3 
e on. i battle 


FABRICIUS, EMILIU 85 can 


battle near Aſculum might be, there was no othe 
action this year. New S onfuls were However: nom. 
| nated at ee. e 14 £2000 


1 8 f | es 
{ * | 


A. R. 474 C. Fels e n. 
N . ZEMIL1US Papus II. 


Theſe two illuſtrious Conſuls bad 7 hl 
Fee in this office. Whilſt they were encamped 
a ſtranger came to Fabricius with a letter from the 
King's phyſician, who offered to poiſon Pyrrhus, l 
the Romans would give him a reward proportioned 
to the ſervice he ſhould do them, in terminating { 
great a war without any danger to them. F abriciug 
retaining the ſame fund of probity and juſtice in th 
midſt of war, which furniſhes ſo many pretexts for 
violating both, and knowing, that there are inviolabk 

hts in reſpect even to enemies, was ſtruck wit 
juſt horror at ſuch a propoſal. As he had not ſuffere 
himſelf to be overcome by the King's gold, he be 
lieved alſo, that it was infamous to conquer the King 
by poiſon. After having conferred upon it with hi 
collegue Emilius, he immediately wrote to Pyrrhus, 
to adviſe him to be upon his guard againſt ſo black 
a treachery. His letter was conceived in theſe terms. 


CAIUS FABRICIUS, and QUINTUS NIL Ils 


ConsuLs: 


i 


TO KING PYRRHUS, 
HEAT Y n. 


VO ſeem to judge ill both of your friends and 

e enemies; and you will agree with us in this, when 
you have read the letter, which has been wrote to 
« us. For you will ſee, that you make war upon 
people of worth and honour, and repoſe your whole 
confidence in the vile and perfidious. It is not only 


out of regard to you that we ſend you this E 
« hut 
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but to ourſelves, that your death may not give oc , 
caſion for calumniating us; and that the World ma „ ; 
not think we had recourſe to treachery, becauſe W? 
deſpaired of being able to terminate this war hap:?:?rrr 
pily by our valour.“ ae een, Peg 15M 
Pyrrhus on the receipt of this letter, eried ou? 
This is Fabricius; it is eaſier to make the ſun quitt 
his courſe, than to make him depart from juſtice 
and probity. When he had fully diſcoyered the 
ruth of the fact mentioned in the letter, he puniſhed 
lis phyſician with death. And to. teſtify: his grati- 
ude to Fabricius and the Romans, he ſent the Con- 
ul all the priſoners he had taken without ranſom, -. 
ind deputed Cineas to him again, to endeavour to. * 
onclude a peace with him. The Romans, who would >» 
either accept a favour from the enemy, nor a reward _ - * © 4 
for not having committed the moſt. abominable injuſ- | "of 
tice againſt him, did not refuſe the priſoners, but re- 
turned them-a like number of Tarentines and Sam- 
nites. And as to what regarded the treaty of peace = 
and amity, they adhered to the firſt anſwer of the * * | E 
Benate. o ona Aion 3 £5 BE 4 ll 
Seneca, in comparing the action of Fabricius, f 
which we have juſt ſpoke, with his noble diſlintereſted= : .; 
neſs in refuſing the offers of Pyrrhus, and + repreſent- #1 
ing him as a man truly worthy of admiration, who 
adhered inviolably to the principles of probity, who I 
ſhewed himſelf juſt and virtuous jn the midſt of the = 
licentiouſneſs of wars, and who knew that there are 4 
rules of honour eyen in regard to enemies, which 
cannot be. violated without guilt : Seneca, I ſay, had 
reaſon to conclude, That not to ſuffer himſelf to be 
conquered by gold, and to diſdain to conquer by poi- 
ſon, are two actions which ariſe from the ſame fund, —_— 
the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, Zjuſdem animi fuit, auro 8 
non vinci, veneno non vincere. 8 F 2 8 

4 11; . "RE 120 8 „ 3 | 
r 

+ Admirati fumus ingentem virum boni exempli tenacem ? 
quod difficillimum eſt, in bello innocentem, qui aliq oc eſſe crederet 
etiam in hoſte nefas. SEN. Ep. 120. nt Be ey 
; The 


nomi 
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8 % 5 Comin. iv. 


13. 


The ſume = Seneca We ito thaw aud 
Rotham was very unfortunate, or much to be lamenteq! 
for cultivating his little eſtate with his dwn handy 
when not employed by the Commonwealth, for mak! 
ing war no leſs againſt riches than Pyrrhus, -and-fy 
Beingcontented with the herbs and roots for his whoh 
60d, Which his triumphant. hands- had Wen and 
wutered in His fleld?zʒhih 3 1 

He aſks almoſt the ſame garten in pech to Cn 


Foy Can f we believe, fays he, that our Diftaton 


who gave the Samnites audience, whilſt he wWas dref: 
fing his herbs over the fire with the ſame Hands ch 
had fo often put the enemy to flight, and placed the 
triumphal laurel. in the lap of Jupiter Capitolinuy, led 
a leſs happy life than the famous Apicius of our tim 
Who ſetting himſelf 3 the great profeſſor of good 
eating and Farinking infected and corrupted! the 

5 age by his N fell in gluttonß ? 
The ancients took great care to ſet their juſt value 
theſe truly eſtimable actions, and to perpetuat 
the remembrance of them. It is not the fame amongſt 
us, with whom the moſt memorable facts often 1 


main buried in obſcurity. ' Lewis XI. cauſed his per 
petual enemy, Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
to be informed of the treachery of CH the 


Italian. 

I return to Pyrrhus. He was in great perplexit 
Having loft his beſt troops and braveſt officers, ht 
rightly perceived that he could not ſet a new am 
on foot like the Romans, who þ even from their de 
feat derived ne forces and new ardor to continue the 


„ Infelix eſt Fabric us, quod rus ſuum, quantum, 1 Rep 5 a 


fodit ? quod bellum tam cum rrho, quam cum divitus Crit? qu 
| K is repargin 


focum ccenat illas ipſas radi erbas, quas in agro 
triumphalis ſenex vulſit. SEN EC. de Provid. cap. 3. 


+ Scilicet minus beats vivebat DiRator noſter, qui Sajmnz itium og 


' tos audit, cùm viliſſimum cibum in foco ipſe manu fua berfare 


qua jam ſæpe hoſtem percuſſerat, laureamque in Capitolini * 


mio repoſuerat; quam Apicius noſtra memoria vixit l qui e 
popinæ profeſſus,, diſciplina ſua ſeculum infecit. ene {0 de Conſol. 


ad Halicarn. c. 10. 


. Ab ie ducit opes animumque ferro; Hora. her Fr. 


wan 


radmſerv8; Eile Gu 


ar, While theſe ſad! thoughts engroffed al ad 


* . arid tis Boop offs 


*$.% 9 


he fide, deputies arrived om Sicily; 8 ee 2 0 
t Syracuſe, Agrigentum, and Leontium, ito Lis 
ands, and to implore his aid againſt the Cafthägini- 
is. On the other, couriers from Greece brouglit Him 

ae vice, that Macedonia ſeemed to hold out Her Rands; 


drei d to offer him her throne. He determined for Si-. 5 

tha ly, and without loſs of time ſent Cineas thither be:. 

| the re him, to treat with the people who called him in to nA 
„let eir aid, and to aſſure them 57 he would * — 55 

une, ely follow i in perſon, _ Then, AVI A HE 2 1 
en in T arentum againſt the OR the KL ook = i120. 


tho ſaw with pain that en . p and how- 4 : "Ws 3 
er kept them 1 in ſub kg : POS them, N „ 
ee they were preſſed by the Romans, to fly with n 
he utmoſt expedition to their aid, which he could 


nol e do, as he was very near. them. He, had been! 
o years and four more 9440 7 8 

er Beſides the hope 1 mſelf maſte of & Juſtin. 
ndy, WWowerful an ifland, he 9 8 o be revenged on the vii 2- 


ben fi inians, Who had openly declared againſt him. i 1 


ad ſent Mago with an hundred and twen — 7 
Las to offer their ſervice, and that of their [flee 2 
o the Romans againſt Pyrrhus, obſerving, that TOE 2 
foreign enemy, a foreign aid ſeemed ſufficiently for 

heir intereſt. Their offers were not accepted: the 
Fenate anſwered, that Rome undertook no war ſhe 

as not capable of terminating, with her own forces, _ 
owever, the treaty between the. two States Was .re-Polyb. iii. 
jewed now for the fourth time. To the former arti- | 
les was added, “ That whether the Romans, or Car- 

haginians made a treaty with Pyrrhus, i it ſhould be 

xpreſsly mentioned in it, that the two people ſhould 

de at liberty to aid each otfier, when either of them 

hould be attacked: That in ſuch caſe, the Carthag#- 

ians ſhould furniſh ſhips ;"that each people thoulf 


EP | 


iv. 3. mitting abundance of appreſſions, which had mad 


92 CORNELIUS; JUNIUS,: Confuls.” 
A R.. pay their own troops: That thoſe of the Carthaginy 
3 ans ſhould aſſiſt the Romans by ſea,” but that thy 
© ©, ſhould not be obliged to quit their ſhips againſt ther 
will.' The Carthaginians offered ſo powerful an ai 
to the Romans not ſo much out of conſideration fy 
them, as to make Pyrrhus incapable of going to & 
cily, and to prevent him from interfering in their cf 
queſts there. ens Br enter on h lt 
Pyrrhus's abſence gave the Conſuls opportunity u 
acquire ſome advantages over the Hetrurians, Lack 
nians, Brutians and Samn ite... 


+ 


A-R.ezs P. Conngiivs Ruriaus II. i 
rn BzvuTvs II. 3 1 
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Cic. de | Rufinus was generally eſteemed for his military aby 
Orat. II. lities, and as „ for his avarice and pa 
26 ry 1 4 o o o ; f 4 * * 

Aul. Gell. fion for enriching himſelf, that occaſioned his com 


Fabricius, that great lover of poverty, his declare 
enemy. It was however the ſame Fabricius, who by 
his credit occaſioned Rufinus to be nominated Conſul 
becauſe in the preſent conjuncture, the Commonwealtiſ 
wanted a goo Ee. and none of thoſe who ſtool 
for that office, ſeemed to him to have the neceſſanli 
talents. When * Rufinus came to thank him for if 
uite aſtoniſhed at an intereſt he ſo little expected 
abricius told him, My reaſon for ſuch a condut 
is, becauſe I had rather be plundered by the Che 
% ſul, than fold by the enemy.” ls 
Freinh, The Conſuls left the Tareritines quiet for ſom 
*. 1+ time, in order to attack the Samnites.. The latte 
finding, that the whole weight of the war fell up ei 
them; that their country was deſtroyed; and that the 
could not reſiſt ſuch numerous troops; thought Pro- A 
per to take refuge, with their wives and children, an: 


* Cum Fabricio P. Cornelius, homo, ut exiſtimabatur, avarus, F 
furax, ſed egregie fortis & bonus imperator, gratias ageret, quod i OC 
homo inimicus Conſulem feciſſet, bello præſertim magno & gra! 

nihil eſt quo mihi gratias agas, inquit; ſe malui compilari quam t. 


CORNELIUS, JUNTUS, Cons. 


ed before them, undertook. to attack them there, but 
ithout obſervingany order, and taking any precautions. 


hem with vollies of darts and ſtones in difficult places, 
illed a conſiderable number of them. Many fell 
Wown the precipices, and were miſerably daſhed to 
Pieces. Others who could neither eſcape nor defend 

nemſelves were taken alive. The loſs was great, and 
ne hame ſtill more ſo. The Conſuls diſcontented 

ich each other, and each attributing the diſadvantage 
hey had ſuſtained to his collegue, divided in hopes 
f ſucceeding better, when they acted ſeparately, and 


© Wn their own names. Brutus continued with his le- 
ions in Samnium; and Rufinus advanced into the 
bs; f erritories of the Lucanians and Brutians. The firſt 
il hing he did there, was to ruin the country ; after 
, of yhich he formed the deſign of a more important en- 
e rrprize. This was the ſiege of Crotona, a very great 
and rich city, ſituate at the extremity of Italy, near 
oo 


he promontory of Lacinium, through which the river 
WE iarus ran. He did not rely upon taking it by force, 
ut by intelligence, as he had been given reaſon to 
Wope, becauſe the inhabitants were highly diſſatisfied 
Which Pyrrhus. He would undoubtedly have made 
himſelf maſter of it; but the Crotoniates, whether 
hey ſuſpected any thing, or had been apprized of the 
conſpiracy, had cauſed aid to come from Tarentum. 
Rufinus, who was not informed of this, having ap- 


reinforcement of Lucanians commanded by Nicoma- 
chus, and ſupported by the garriſon, made a terrible 
lalley upon the Conſul, put him into diſorder, and 
illed abundance of his troops. He quitted the ſiege, 
and prepared to march away directly. That news 
Von ſpread in Crotona. At the ſame inſtant a pri- 
loner who had eſcaped from the enemy's camp, arrived, 
and declared that Rufinus was going to attack Locri, 

| | | in 

2 | 


Hrheir temerity colt them dear. The Samnites, purſuing 


proached the walls with too much ſecurity, that new 


. 2 
. * 
+ 

, * 1 

8 
1 

U . 4 

bo 
: 


oſt valuable effects, upon very high and ſteep moun- A. R. 475: 
ns. The Romans full of contempt for enemies that rc. 


2 ©. FABIUS, GENDCIUS, Cons. 


Ar ib effect of a promiſe made to open the gates to hin 
* Another artes preſently after, who added, that the 


37. | | An 
army of the enemy was upon the march. And 
cordingly the enſigns and troops were {cen at diſtan 

in motion upon the way that led to Locri. No tine 


was loſt. Nicomachus ſet out with his, Lucanians by 


by-ways to aid Locri. The march of Rufinus ya 
only a feint. He returned immediately, fell ſuddenhM 
on Crotona, and made himſelf maſter of it, almot WW. 
before the inhabitants knew he was come back; 
thick fog which roſe very opportunely for him having 
2 him ſo much. Nicomachus did not diſcoye 
his blind credulity, till it was too late to retrieve it; 
and to compleat his misfortune, when he returned t 
Tarentum, he was attacked by Rufinus, loſt part df 
his troops, and eſcaped himſelf with great dien 
Upon this news, the inhabitants of Locri, who uf: 

fered the yoke of Pyrrhus with impatience, ſurrenderel 
themſelyes to the Romans. Rufinus, on his return to £ 


£ Rome, received the honour of a triumph. * 

3 . 0 

A. R. 476. Q. Fazius Maximus Gurcss II. 

Ant. . ; $ : | 2% W I 
276. C. GRENVerus CLEPSINA. 


The Samnites, Lucanians, and Brutians were v. 
gorouſly preſſed by the two Conſuls. Reduced 9 
great extremities they ſent deputies to Pyrrhus, to li 
Fim know that if he did not aid them immediately, me 
they were utterly undone : that they could ſupport tit 
Romans no longer, and that to prevent their entiꝶ 
ruin, they ſhould be obliged to ſurrender themfelves 
This depuration arrived very happily to extricate tun i co; 
out of the difficulty he was under. Every thing hal lie; 
at firſt ſucceeded in Sicily beyond what he could hav the 
expected. Thoſe good ſucceſſes were as much the in- 
fruits of his mild, generoſity, and infinuating be- ir: 

haviour, as of his valour and ability in the art of N,. EPO 

Great proſperity is great temptation. It corrupted il 

him thoſe amiable qualities, and made them degene hl cal 

rate into haughtineſs, rigour, and even cruelty, and WY << 

| | £ rendere 
$ 


— 
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un, rendered him odious and inſupportable to the States A. B. 476: A 
de or Sicily. In conſequence of this general diſguſt W = 
0 every thing tended to a revolution far from advanta. | 
va eous to him. He therefore was overjoyed with hav- 
me ing an honourable pretext for leaving Sicily. On 
by quitting it, reflecting upon the happy ſituation of the Y 
We iſland, and the riches of its cities: O my friends,” . = 
aid he to thoſe who ſurrounded him, © what a fine | 
nol « field of battle do we leave to the Romans and Car- F 
4.0 « thaginians??ꝰ? STS 3: 
Gy. In his paſſage he was attacked and defeated firſt by 
7 the Carthaginians, and afterwards by the Mamertines, 
it; and driven by a violent ſtorm, which deſtroyed part 
iu os his feet: he did not arrive at Tarentum with twenty 
0 BW houſand foot and three thouſand horſe, till after hay- 
It ing undergone many misfortunes and diſaſters. | 
uf: Rome 1n the mean time was: much afflicted with a 
red plague. To get rid of it, a ceremony, of which we 
iu have ſpoken before, was employed, which was to drive 
a nail into the temple of Jupiter in the Capitol; and 
for that purpoſe a Dictator was expreſsly nominated, 1 
who was, as is believed, Cornelius Rufinus. 7 
M' Cuxivs DenTartos II. #: A.R. 477. 
10 L. Coxx ELI us LenTuLus. - 1042 al "EY 
daß The war was. another ſcourge, which had laſted Val. Max. 
1 many years, and of which every body was very 3: 


weary ; ſo that when Curius was for making the levies 
as uſual in the Capitol, and ordered the Citizens whom 
he thought proper to liſt, to be called by name, ac- 


cording to cuſtom, none of them anſwered. He be- 
u lieved, that to put a ſtop to that diſorder, the good of 
5 the public required an example to be made. Accord- 
e 


ingly he ordered the names of all the tribes to be put 
into an urn: and the lot having fallen upon the tribe 
Pollia, and afterwards by a ſecond operation of the 
LKe nature, upon a certain citizen of that tribe, he 
cauicd him to be ſummoned to liſt ſeveral times ſuc- 
ccunvely, As he did not comply, he ordered his ef- 
g | fects 
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| A. Re 477. fects to be fold. Upon that he immediately ran and 
275. appealed to the Tribunes, who paid, no regard to his 
appeal. The Conſul then having declared, that the 
Commonwealth had no occaſion for a citizen who re- 
Fuſed her his obedience, ſold both his eſtate and him 
ſelf. This afterwards became a cuſtom. | Such ſeye- 
rity was uſeful. The levies were made directly, and 
the Conſuls ſet out, Lentulus for Lucania, and Cu- 

rius for Samnium. FFG 
Pyrrhus immediately quitted Tarentum, and took 
the field in order to march againſt Curius. The Sam. 
nites retained a ſecret reſentment for his having aban- 
doned them to go to Sicily, and did not furniſh him 
with the troops he demanded without difficulty. But 
their own intereſt, and the danger they were in, deter. 
mined them to comply. He divided his army into 
two bodies, The one he ſent into Lucania, to oppoke ea 
Lentulus who was there, and to prevent him fromm 
marching to the aid of his collegue. As to him, with 
the ſecond body he marched againſt M' Curius, who yi 
was intrenched in an advantageous poſt near the ciij h. 
of Beneventum, in expectation of the aid which u fn. 
to come from Lucania. | 
For this reaſon Pyrrhus made haſte to attack him Me F 
He choſe the beſt of his troops, and the moſt warlike 
and beſt provided of his elephants, and ſet out in ti* 
cloſe of the evening to ſurprize him in his camp; Burvir 
early the next morning the Romans diſcovered him Movi. 
he was coming down the mountains, on which night fi. 
and the difficulty of the way had detained him long hol: 
than he expected. Curius quitted his entrenchmentWe p. 
with ſome troops, and charged the firſt he came vw: 
with. Having put them to flight with loſs, all thWoce 
reſt were ſeized with terror. A oreat number of then rt © 
were killed, and ſome elephants taken. Wc ats 
This ſucceſs emboldened the Conſul to make li 
army quit their poſt in order to come to a genen 
action 1n the open field. He had at firſt the advan 
tage on one of his wings, and put the enemy into di 


order. Pyrrhus then had recourſe to his clepany 
* 


e 


* Caf 
drtium 
$ nol 
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\d by their means made the other wing give way, 
d puſhed 1t as far as thę body of reſerve. He there 
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bo nd good troops in arms and quite freſh;- They 
the d learnt in the laft battle, that not only arms, but 
. e particularly, was neceſſary to be uſed for repulſ- 


ved a machine reſembling a dart, of which the hol- 
iron was filled and wrapt round with combuſtibles, 


ine had a point in order to irs ſticking faſt. They 
ſcharged no inſtruments lighted againſt the backs 
d towers of the elephants, and whether they ſtuck 


"hi the fleſh or the tower, they continued burning, and 
— angely tormented thoſe animals. Others pierced 
U 


em with their pikes and darts. All together forced 
e elephants to turn their backs upon their own bat- 
lions: which occaſioned ſuch a confuſion, and ſo 


ori: a diſorder, that the Romans at laſt gained a 
oO mpleat victory. $5, 

+ The Romans killed twenty-ſix thouſand of the ene- 
who 


y in this battle, and took thirteen hundred, with 
ght elephants. Pyrrhus eſcaped to Tarentum with 
ſmall number of horſe. His camp was taken. The 
ſpoſition of it was admired, and afterwards uſed by 


im e Romans. Anciently they and the other nations 

fe Italy had no camp marked out, the ſoldiers pitching 

by eir tents after the manner of ſhepherds, without ob- 
U 


rving lines on, any other precaution, except not re- 


g the elephants. For that. purpoſe they had con- 


pitch, tow, and the like. At the extremity the ma-- 


e oving too far from their own corps. Pyrrhus was 
gude firit who gave them the example of incloſing the 
ge hole army within the compaſs of the ſame camp z 
ents 


e poſt of each body of troops being marked out in 
ked places with wonderful order. 'The Romans, in 
oceſs of time, made great improvements in that 
art of military knowledge which relates to encamp- 
ents. T 


* Caſtra antiquitùs Romani ceteræque gentes paſſim per corpora cos 
al 
dil 
nt5, 
and 


s noſtet antiquitas. Pyrrhus, Epirotarum rex, primus totum exer- 
um {ub eodem vallo continere inſtituit. FRONTIN, I. 4. c. . 


Vol. III. * This 


ortium velut mapalia conſtituere ſoliti erant, cum ſolos urbium mu- 
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A.R.477- This laſt victory over Pyrrhus may be ſaid in fon 

m_ ſenſe to have been worth the conqueſt of all natinlfi 

to the Romans, or at leaſt to have contributed mu 

towards it. For the valour they ſnewed in this bart 

and the great things they had done in the othe 

againſt ſuch an S as Pyrrhus, infinitely augmeal 
ed their reputation, forces, and confidence in they 

ſelves, and cauſed them to be confidered as invincibbl 

By the victory over Pyrrhus, they became the inal 

putable maſters of all Italy between the two {all 

Sicily ſoon followed, where the wars with Carthw 

began : and after they had humbled that powerl 

rival, they found nothing that could oppoſe them. 

This year, ſo glorious abroad for the ſucceſs of tl 

14. war, was rendered illuſtrious alſo at home by ſeven 

Aul. Sell. and zeal for the ſupport of diſcipline and good mn. 

ners in the city. Fabricius Luſcinus and mii 

Papus exerciſed the Cenſorſhip together with gꝗ 

union. They degraded ſeveral Knights and Senatonii 

But the moſt extraordinary of their proceedings will 

the note of infamy which they ſet upon Cornell 

Rufinus. He had been twice Conſul, and once D 

tator. The Cenſors excluded him from the Sena 

and gave for their reaſon, that they were informed 

had ten pounds of ſilver plate for his table. His ln” © 

mily laboured long under this diſgrace, and did nM 

entirely retrieve it till Sylla, who was the. firſt «pf 

ſcendant of Rufinus that attained the, Conſulſn 

* One can ſcarce believe, ſays an author, that wi 

would one day be conſidered in the ſame city 3 WM 

poor and moſt contemptible quantity of plate, ſhow 

ever have been condemned in it as an excels of Juxun 

ſo much in honour were ſimplicity and frugality i 

thoſe happy ages. After the Cenſus was compleat 

it was cloſed with the uſual ceremonies. The nul 

ber of the citizens were found to be two hundred at 

ſeventy-one thouſand two hundred and twenty-foul. 


_ * Vix credibile eſt, intra idem pomcerium decem pondo argent! 

invidioſum fuiſſe cenſum, & inopiam haberi contemptiſſimam. V 

Max. I. 2. C. 9. | 
Abou 
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r the greatneſs of the events, as the joy occaſioned 
7 terminating ſo important a war ſucceſsfully, and 
en the pomp and ſplendor of the Shew. Hitherto, 
the Romans had only triumphed over the neigh- 


e whole fight conſiſted: of little more than colours, 
oken arms, and chariots of the Gauls ; and all the 
oty, of flocks and herds of great and ſmall cattle, 
it in This the different nations whoſe captives were 
in the front of the proceſſion, and the magnificence 
the ſpoils, extremely exalted the triumph. The 
pirots, Theſſalians, Macedonians, Apulians, Luca- 
ans, and Brutians, were led in chains before the vic- 
's chariot. Statues and the fineſt paintings of the 


ies from beyond fea, with all that adminiſtered to 
luxury of the Tarentines. But what ſtruck the 


ſt had died of their wounds. The largeneſs, height, 
d figure of thoſe animals, their trunk, which they 
pyed on all ſides, and which ſerved them inſtead of 
hand, the heavy towers on their backs, ſtill almoſt 
oniſhed and terrified the ſpectators. * It is certain, 
at the Roman people beheld nothing with ſo much 


ve elephants) which following the victorious horſe 
th their heads hanging down, ſeemed to have a 
ſe of their captivity. 5 
The other Conſul's triumph was not till ſome weeks 
erwards. It was very far from being ſo ſplendid as 
at which preceded it: but however, it deſerves to 
remembered. Lentulus had defeated the Sam- 


Nühil libentids pop. Romanus aſpexit, quem illas, quas timuerat, 
turribus ſuis belluas : quæ, non ſine ſenſu captivitatis, ſummiſſis 
Yicibus victores equos ſequebantur, FLOR, I. 1, c. 18. | 


H 2 nite; 


About the end of the year the two Conſuls entered A; N. 
city in triumph. Curius received that honour 27 
ſt, His triumph was the moſt illuſtrious, as well 


uring States, moſt of whom were ſufficiently poor; 


pſt famous artiſts, gold, ſilver, purple, other ra- 


ectators, and attracted their attention moſt, was four 
?phants out of eight that had been taken. The 


zaſure as thoſe oxen of Lucania, (for that was the 
me the ſimplicity of the Romans of thoſe times - 


99 


| . 
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nt. 


A. 477- nites and Lucanians, and taken many of their tom. 


= Not merit, but occaſion only, had been wanting wi 


to execute it with the greater ſafety and promptitia 


— 
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his ſide; and the too ſhining glory of his collie 
had ſomewhat eclipfed his. EET - 

At Rome nothing was ſeen but joy. The Stag" 
of Italy and Pyrrhus were in very different diſpoi 
tions. The firſt had long ſuffered that Prince's tl 
with pain, upon whoſe Rat and aid they could wiſh 
longer rely. The loſs of the laſt battle had rai 
their diſcontent to the higheſt pitch, and in their pull 
ſent ſtate of deſpair, they conceived -a thou 
violent thoughts. Pyrrhus was not ignorant of thi 
and revolved nothing but how to remove from I 
and to find, if he could, a plauſible 'pretext to wil 
his honour. The more this deſign engroſſed hin 
the more he diſguiſed it, in order to be in a conditu 


He ſaw his allies in the greateſt ſadneſs and il 
rf He endeavoured to conſole them, and «il 
orted them not to be diſcouraged by one unfortuna 
accident. He repreſented to them, „ That thi 
loſs in the laſt battle was not greater than thatd 
the Romans in the firſt : That notwithſtanding, thi 
people, whatever conditions were propoſed to theh 
would never hearken to a peace. That if they woll 
imitate their conſtancy, and reſerve themſelves f 


better times, they might hope every thing. Th + 
they had troops ſufficiently numerous to enable the wit] 
ſtill to ſupport a long war. That as for him, hen Cur 
lied upon the powerful friends he had in Greeti flig 
from whom he expected certain and conſiderable a . 
He talked in this manner, not that he was ei ot 
much in pain about their intereſts, or had thoupil 6 
of continuing much longer in Italy, for he had alta © 

| reſolved to leave it as ſoon =: poſſible, but to ren phy 
them within their duty, and to conceal his deliyh 5 
The better to cover it, he ſent deputies ts differ t 1 

Princes, to demand money of ſome, troops of othe . 
and both of Antigonus, who was then maſter of bes 


cedonta. 
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Theſe hopes amuſed the allies for ſome time. How- 
yer, he made preparations for his departure with 


nſtead of the real one, he invented another according 
o his views, which he read to the principal pe 


he allies were all deceived, as well as the Romans 


} landed in Epirus. What name would one give ſuch 
conduct amongſt private perſons | ? He left Milo in 


Wc hundred horſe with him. 

= Such was the flue of Pyrrhus's enterprize againſt 
IItaly, which had continued fix years. He afterwards 
ormed others of the like nature : for, to define him 
a. right, he was a true adventurer, who often extricated 


in Argos two or three years atter, 


M' Cum 1us DEN TATus, III. 
SER. CORNELIUS MERENDA. 


with Pyrrhus, it was thought proper alſo to continue 
Curius in the Confulſhip, The retreat, or rather 
flight of that Prince perhaps deprived that illuſtrious 
Roman of a new victory: but it did not deprive him 
of the glory of having driven him out of Italy for 
ever by the great victory he had gained over him : 
for it was Cuxius who had contributed moſt to that 
event. There was even room to believe, that Pyrrhus 
did not care to meaſure his ſword a ſecond time with 
that Conſul, _ 

It muſt be confeſſed, that the latter years of which 
we have been ſpeaking, were very productive both of 
great men and great actions. I do not mean only the 
> BS 42 5 victories 


he utmoſt ſecrecy. In this interval his deputy to 
Antigonus returned with that Prince's anſwer. But | 


the citadel, and carried away eight thouſand foot and 


As Rome expected the continuance of the war 


| 101 
A. R. Ant. N. 


1 


4 df his allies. It promiſed great and ſpeedy aids. 


n the neighbourhood, amongſt whom this report was. 
nduftriouſly ſpread. The next night he fer fail, and 


himſelf out of the bad affairs in which his inconſider- | 
ate levity had engaged him, at the expence of his 
taith and engagements. He at laſt periſhed mid 


9 A. R. 478. 
0 
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A. R. 478. victories gained over the enemy, the limits of the 
4 State conſiderably extended, valour and intrepidit 
in battle, attended with a coolneſs and preſence d 
mind, which ſee and weigh every danger without 
emotion, the knowledge of the art of war carried 
almoſt into perfection in every kind; in, a word, al 
that makes great captains, and is called milita 
merit and ability: I mean principally another kind 
of merit, which, ſuſtained and ennobled by the firſt, 
| has done the Roman Empire an honour peculiar to it 
EE | ſelf, and which no other nation has ſince imitated; 
this conſiſted in ſimplicity, temperance, ſobriety, and 
above all, a diſintereſtedneſs, that roſe ſo high as the 
eſteem and love of poverty: and that in the greateſ 
ſtateſmen, and moſt illuſtrious generals. I ſay it va 
this kind of merit, that did moſt honour to the Ro. 
man name: an honour, of which the long ſeries of 
ages, which have ſince elapied, have not been able to 
abridge the luſtre. For we can almoſt ftill cry out with 
Lelius: * * Which of us can hear Curius or Fabri- 
ce cius ſpoken of, without feeling his boſom gloy 
ce with a kind of amity and love for them; and with. 
ce out being ſtruck with admiration for their noble 
« ſentiments, in ſeeing them deſpiſe the things which 
ce the reſt of mankind purſue with inſatiable ardour ?” 
Happy, had they known what was wanting to their 
good qualities, and was capable of rendering then 
truly virtuous ! Tf ne | IN 
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* N qui C. Fabricii, Man. Curii non cum caritate aliqua & 

bene volentia memoriam uſurpet, quos nunquam viderit ? quod eas re 

' ſpernunt & negligunt, ad quas plerique inflammati aviditate rapiuntur, 
DE AMICIT. n. 28. Offic. I. 2. c. 38. | 
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— Y of Piolomy Philadelphus to the Romans. J. 2 
bDuaniſbed with death. New colonies. Tarentum ſur- 


An = :nders to the Romans. War with the Samnites entirely 

kin erminated. Return of the Roman embaſſadors from 

inſt Egypt. Cenſorſhip of Curius. The conquered enemies 

oh are deprived of part of their lands. Severe vengeance 

4, en 4) Rome of the legion which had maſſacred the in- 

= EU of Rhegium. Money firſk coined at Rome. 

W colonies. War with the Picentes happily ter mi- 

teſt nated. The peace of Italy entirely eſtabliſhed by the ſub- 

Us miſſion of the Salentini and Umbrians. The Apollonians, 

" and afterwards the Volſinians, implore the aid of Rome. 
Kegulation in reſpect to the Cenſors. Number of the 

0 Queſtors doubled and augmented to eight. 

nth | 9 

51 CF ABIUS Doxs0. x 8 
ov C. CLavpius Canina, II. | 273. 
v ; 7 Tolomy Philadelphus King of Egypt, having re- Freinch. 
h ceived advice of the flight of Pyrrhus, ſent to J. + c. 38. 


ongratulate Rome upon that head, and to demand 
he alliance of the Roman people. An embaſſy from 
o remote and powerful a 7 gave the common- 
wealth great pleaſure ; and ſhe ſent four of the prin- 
ipal perſons of Rome as embaſſadors to thank him, 
and to conclude a treaty with him. , 
The Conſuls gained ſeveral advantages over the 
Lucanians, Samnites, and Brutians, whom neceſſity 
and deſpair ſtill kept in arms. 
The Veſtal Sextilia, convicted of having violated : 
her vow, is puniſhed with death, and buried alive. 
Colonies are ſent to Coſa in the country of the 
Volſci, and to Pæſtum, otherwiſe called Poſidonia, 
in Lucania. 


= 8 = 
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A. R. 480. L. PapiR Ius Cuksox, II. 1 
Ant. C. | EE 4 | 
272. Sp, CARvILI Us, II. e 


Pyrrhus periſhed in Argos this year. bY. 
Ihe death of that Prince left the people of I 
no hope, nor any reſource : ſuch of them as were M 
liberty to make choice of what ſuited them beſt, cal 
to an accommodation with the Romans upon the H 
conditions they could. But as for the Tarentig 
the garriſon Pyrrhus had left in their citadel kept th 
in awe. - They were entirely at variance with M 
who commanded, and in a ftate of real ſlavery, T 
mented within by the governor, and having the Mn 
mans to fear without, they applied to the Carthagini 
ans, and implored their aid. The latter, without 
of time, ſet ſail with their fleet, in appearance tt 
drive Milo out of the citadel, but really to defend i 
againſt the Romans, and to make themſelves maſta r 
of it. As they were in poſſeſſion of a conſidera 
part of Sicily, they had a-great intereſt in \ſecurinfi 
the coaſts of Italy alſo to themſelves, and in prevei ei 
ing them from falling into the hands of the Roma 
In the mean time the Conſul Papirius arrived. I 
1 rentum in confeqtence was ſhut up on all ſides; th 
Romans beſieging the city by land, and the Carth 
ginians the citadel by ſea. Papirius had more addrd 
than the latter, and ſhewed it on this occaſion. H 
caufed Milo to be founded. He offered him the mol 
advantageous conditions for himſelf and the inhaby 
tants, and gave him all poſſible aſſurances of making 
them good. Milo, ſeeing nothing better for him 
do, and having no other reſource, engaged the Ti 
rentines to ſurrender the city and citadel to the Co 
ſul. The Carthaginians were much ſurprized a] 
afflicted at this ſtroke. To declare againſt the ce 
mans in favour of Tarentum, was in ſome meaſure 0 
violate the treaty with the Romans. This diſconten or 
already prepared the way for an open rupture. 7 
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Carvilius ] 


PAPIRIUS, CARVILIUS, Conſuls. 


ſide to ſubje& the Samnites. They ſurrendered 


herto; and accepted in earneſt the conditions the 


ed about ſeventy years, including ſome intervals 
no long duration, which from time to time had 
[pended hoſtilities. 

The Lucanians and Brutians were ſeveral times de- 
ted, and alſo reduced to aſk peace, which was 
Y anted them. 

The two Conſuls had an equal ſhare in ſuch ad- 
rtageous events, acting in concert and even often 
u gether, and mutually aiding each other with their 
Woops according to occaſion, In conſequence, they 
ch triumphed together. 

The embaſſadors being returned from Egypt, re- 
rted their commiſſion in the Senate. They ſaid, 

That the King had received them in the moſt oblig- 
g and honourable manner conceivable. That on 
cir arrival he had ſent them magnificent preſents : 
t that they had judged it more for the. honour of 
e commonwealth to give an example of the modera- 
on and diſintereſtedneſs which ſhe makes her glory, 
d that they had deſired the Prince to diſpenſe with 
heir acceptance of his preſents. That at a ſolemn 
aſt the day before their departure, the King had 
auſed crowns of gold to be given them, all which 
bey had placed upon his ſtatues the next day. That 
tly, the fame day they ſet out, the King had given 
em far more magnificent preſents than the firſt, 
proaching them in an obliging manner for not hav- 
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much goodneſs by reiterated refuſals, they had 
W-c<pted them with the moſt profbund reſpect, and 


dome, had been to depoſite them in the public trea- 


what 


-mſelves, but with better faith han they. hal done 


dmans thought fit to impoſe upon them. Thus at | 
t was a war happily terminated, which had con- 


g accepted them, That not to offend a Prince of 


What the firſt thing they had on, on arriving at 


at 2 They afterwards informed the Senate with ; 


05 


Carvilius, the other Conſul, ſpared no pains alſo on A. R. NN 


272 
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A. R. 480. what marks of joy and acknowledgment Ptolomy had 


Ant. C. 
272. 


ſpiſes what all the world greedily purſue, and which 
however, all the world admires and applauds. 


embaſſadors was founded, argues an elevation of fe 


Val. Max. 
& 4+ c. 3. 
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PAPIRIUS, CARVILIUS, Conſuls. 


received the alliance of the Roman people. 

This report gave the Senate exceeding fatisfaQin 
They approved the whole, and thanked the emby{ 
ſadors eſpecially for having rendered the manner 
of the Romans venerable even to foreign nations hy 
their ſincere and perfect diſfintereſtedneſs.” They d 
creed that the preſents they had depoſited in the pub 
lic treaſury ſhould be reſtored to them. The Peopæ if 
expreſſed no leſs ſatisfaction and admiration than ti 
Senate had done, | | | 0 | 

* Every thing is perfect in this affair, and one cu. 

not tell which to praiſe moſt, the liberality of th 
King, the diſintereſtedneſs of the embaſſadors, or thi 
equity of the Senate and People. Happy State, hap 
government, where virtue is ſo generally in eſteen 
and honour, and where its whole value is known! 
do not ſpeak of thoſe ſhining virtues, which exhibi 
themſelves as fights, which attract all eyes upon then, 
and make a great noiſe in the world: but, not to de 
part from my ſubject, of a virtue, ſimple, model, 
and void of pomp, which does not ſuffer itſelf tobe 
dazzled by the glitter of gold and ſilver, which dt 


But the principle on which the conduct of the 


timents, which ought to form the prevailing cha 
ter of all perſons in high ſtations. They were pe 
ſuaded, that a man charged with public affairs, * ; 
to have no views, but the glory and grateful ſatis 
tion of having faithfully acquitted himſelf of his dun 
De puslico ſcilicet miniſterio nihil cuiquam præter lawn 
bene adminiſtrati officti accedere debere judicantes. i 

I do not think that I ought to leave my readers nyc 
ignorance of the names of theſe four illuſtrious k# 


* Ita in jiſdem, Ptolomzi liberalitas, legatorum abſtinentia, . 
natũs ac Populi Romani zquitas, debitam probabilis facti portion noce 
obtinuit. VaL, Max, I, a C. Jo | 9 


PAPIRIUS; 'CARVILIUS, Conſuls. 


umer. Fabius Pictor, and O. Ogulnius. The firſt, 
Fabius, who was at the head of the embaſſy, was 
Wn Prince of the Senate by the Cenſors. He 
been twice Conſul, and had triumphed both 
Wins. BN ah O'S | 

lt was in the year in which we are ſpeaking, that 
e Cenſor M' Curius cauſed an aqueduct to be made 
r bringing the waters of the Anio into the city. 
Wi: cmployed the money which aroſe from the ſpoils 
en by him from the enemy in that work. This 
Wurius was one of the greateſt men of the Roman 
Wmmonwealth, to which, as we have already obſerv- 
, he did no leſs honour by his frugality, ſimplicity, 
Id diſintereſtedneſs, that roſe ſo high as a ſincere con- 


107 


ans: That in my opinion were to deprive them of A. R. 480. 
| honour to which they have the juſteſt right, They 
re called Q. Fabius Gurges, C. Fabius Pictor, 


t. P . - 
272. 


b mpt for riches and love of poverty, than by his 
1, illtary virtues, and glorious victories. 
de A private perſon having had the confidence to ac- Aud. de 


eee him of having converted conſiderable ſums ou 

VIE the ſpoils taken from the enemy to his own uſe, 
core that no part of them had entered his houſe, 
c\, WW cept a wooden veſſel which he made uſe of in ſacri- 


Wes, and produced in public. One cannot help be- 
g moved with indignation at ſo extravagant and per- 
rle an attempt. But in a Commonwealth, jealous 


its liberty to exceſs, accuſers are ſuffered without 
x Erect, becauſe a perſon unjuſtly accuſed may be ac- 
p itted, and a criminal cannot be condemned unleſs 
Sg cuſcd. Now it is better, ſays Cicero, that an inno- 
" Hut perſon ſhould be expoſed to ſome diſagreeable 


Hiirs, that cannot hurt him, than to leave the guilty 
pes, that their crimes ſhould paſs with impunity, 

cauſe no body will venture to bring them before 
e Judges. 1 | | 


* Quare facile omnes patimur quam plurimas accuſatores ; quod 
nocens, fi accuſatus ſit, abſolvi poteſt ; nocens, niſi accuſatus fuerit, 
ndemnari non poteſt. Utilius eſt abſolvi innocentem, quam no- 
tem cauſam non dicere, Cic. pro Roſc. n. 56. 


All 


t Vir. illuſt. 
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A. R. 486. All the enemies of the Commonwealth being fy 


Ant. C. 
272. 


7 
Freinſh. 


XV. 1-17. ig reaſon to judge by the conduct, which the Roman 


vigorous defence. 


A. R. 481. 
Ant. C. 
271. 


deſperate, and had nothing to expect, but t0 % 


GENUCIUS, QUINTIUS, Conſuls. 


jected, the queſtion was in the Senate, to deliberyy 
upon the uſe it was proper to make of victory. They 


had uſually obſerved in reſpect to conquered pea 
that they deprived the Samnites, Lucanians, and 
the reſt who had borne arms againſt Rome, of pant 
their territories. Hiſtory has preſerved the partie 
manner in which the Tarentines were treated. I 
were ordered to deliver up their arms and their ſhin 
their walls were demoliſhed, and a tribute impowlifil 
on them: nothing was granted them but peace ai 
—A ĩ»W.m ̃ qu eee, 2 
When all was tranquil in Italy, the firft care of H 
Romans was to avenge the perfidy of the leg 
which having maſſacred the inhabitants of Rhegwunii 
had kept poſſeſſion of their city ten years with ima 
nity. As they ſaw, that the Roman arms proſpent 
every day, they rightly conceived, that they ſhoull 
not long be left in repoſe, and prepared to make! 
Beſides the ferocity which was in a manner becany 
natural to them, they relied much upon the amity ai 
the Mamertines, and the good ſucceſs of their am 
againſt the Carthaginians and Pyrrhus, whom tf 
had cauſed to drop the deſign of attacking their ci 
They carried the ſpirit of rebellion to fuck an exc 
that having entered Crotona by the aſſiſtance of lai 
traitors, they preſumed to put the Roman garriſon 


the ſword, and to demoliſn the city. ] 
| rr 

L. Gznucivs. Wt ict 

C. QuinT1vs. | <4 in t 


L. Genucius, one of the new Conſuls, marchei tre 
gainſt thoſe rebels. Having driven them into ide 
City, he beſieged them there in form. They defet 
ed themſelves with the courage of lions, as they 


puniſhed with death, They even gained ſome # 
| | b vantage 


GENUCIUS, QUINTIUS, Confuls, 1 
vantages over the Conſul, and would have reduced A: R. _ 
kim to the want of proviſions, if Hiero had not ſent 25. 
im corn. That prince made a perpetual war with 

he Mamertines their allies, who had been guilty of 

the ſame crime at Meſſina, as they had committed at 
Rhegium. In conſequence as much out of inclination, 

as to make his court to the Romans, he aſſiſted the 

WC onſul, as a duty and with pleaſure, in ſo important 

1 2 conjuncture. The beſieged at length reduced to 

W: he laſt extremity, were obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 
de cretion. Only three hundred Roman ſoldiers fell alive 
to the Conſul's hands. The reſt were either dead 
oefore, or to avoid the ſhame of being executed, had 
Wfought like madmen till they were killed. Genucius 
immediately cauſed the deſerters and thieves, who had 
fed in great numbers to Rhegium as to an aſylum, 
o be put to death. As to the legionary ſoldiers, he 
arried them with him to Rome, in order that the 
enate might determine of their fate. 
he ſentence was ſevere, and ſuited the atrocity of 

their crime. They were firſt carried to priſon, and 
were all condemned to be whipt with rods, and to 
ode their heads. M. Fulvius Flaccus, Tribune of 
ug the People, oppoſed the decree of the Senate. How- 
ver it was put in force, and the criminals were pu- 
iſhed. But not to terrify the multitude by putting 
hem all to death at once, fifty a day were carried to 
Wexecution. The Senate forbade burying them, and 
{ordered that none ſhould go in mourning for them. 

Divine Providence, which ſeldom ſuffers great Appian 
riminals to eſcape its juſt vengeance, and often in- ap. Valel- 
ics public and diſtinguiſhed vengeance upon them Hied. Ec- 
in this life, to intimidate the bad, had punifhed Decius log 22. 
Jubellius, the author and ringleader of the black 
treachery, which had deſtroyed the inhabitants of 
Rhegium, ſome ſhort time after he had perpetrated 
hat horrible crime. Driven out of that city even hy 
thoſe who had been his accomplices, he took refuge 
it Meſſina, where he did not long enjoy the good re- 
Ception he met with, at eaſe. He was afflicted with 
a very 
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A. R. 431 . 
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271. 


GENUclus, CORNELIUS,” Conſuk. 


a very painful diſorder of the eyes. There was j 
that city a famous phyſician,” who had: been {ettly 
there a great many years. People did not know, of 
had forgot, that he was a native of Rhegium : fu 
certainly if Jubellius had ſuſpected it in the leaſt, 
would not have put himſelf into his hands. H 
therefore cauſed him to be ſent for. The phyſician 
tranſported with ſo happy an occaſion of avenging ll 
country, told him he had a remedy, of which the ſw 
ceſs was ſpeedy and infallible, but very violent, al 


required patience, The hope of a cure made Jube 


lius conſent to every thing. The phyſician according 
ly applied his compoſition to his eyes, in which 
had mixed powder of Cantharides, a moſt extrem 
corroſive, and recommended to him in a particul 
manner not to take off that dreſſing till he returned; 
after which he immediately retired from Meſſim 
Jubellius ſoon felt the ſharpeſt and moſt exquilit 
pains, as if burning coals had been applied to hi 
eyes, and continued in inexpreſſible torments. Aﬀe 
having long expected the return of his phyſician, |! 
tore off the fatal dreſſing, the effect of which had en 
tirely deprived him of fight, and left him in inſa 
portable anguiſh during the reſt of his life. | 

The city of Rhegium was reſtored to as many d 
its ancient inhabitants as could be drawn togethe; 
with their laws and liberty. This bloody execution 
the report of which ſpread a great way, very mul 
augmented the idea the people already conceived a 
the juſtice of the Romans, and contributed no lels vil 


acquire them the love of all the States of Italy; tha þ 


their arms had done to make them feared. 


C. GEnucivs. 
Cn. CoRNELIUS. 


There was this year a war with the Sarſinates 
people of Umbria, who inhabited the Apennins. 
No circumſtance of it is known. 


Rome 


SEMPRONIUS, CLAUDIUs, Conſuls. 121 


as . 2 2 
th as-ſnow in the Forum during forty days of an ex- Hf. 1 
We 0rdinary depth. eee ; 
t h | Q. Ocvinivs GALLus. | ; Pm 
H C. FaBIus PicToR. e 
au This year ſilver money was coined. in Rome for the 
Gil t time, whereas hitherto it had only braſs ſpecies. 
* his was not becauſe gold and ſilver money had not 
* en known long before at Rome: but it was foreign, 
I ; rought from abroad,, and generally taken from the 
ig emy, as were the forty talents of filver taken a- 


1 his firſt book. But copper money only had been c. 53. 
ined at Rome till now. The opulence to which 


el e Commonwealth had attained, occaſioned it to 

BY ink of coining ſilver. 

I P. SEMPRONIUS SOPHUS. A. R. 484. 
1 Ap. CLAupius CRAssus. 

) 


Acolony was ſent now to Ariminum, a city of the 
auls, Senones, in Picenum: and another into Sam- 
um to Maleventum, a name of bad augury, which 
as then changed into that of Beneventum. | 
The freedom of Rome had been granted the Sa- - 
Wines tor ſome years: the right of ſuffrage was now 
aded to it. | WEE. 
The war with the Picentes, the people of Picenum, 
er a ſufficiently rude battle, and the taking of ſe- 
ral of their principal towns, was terminated by the 
ure ſubjection of the whole nation. This was a 
Neat advantage, and a conſiderable augmentation of 


liny the Naturaliſt, three hundred and ſixty thou- c. 13. 
nd Picentes ſubmitted to the Roman People. To 
-rpetuate the remembrance of ſo memorable an event 

e repreſentation of it was ſtamped upon the ſilver 
oney coined this year. 


M. ArTiL1vus 
8 1 


Rome felt a very hard winter this year. There Aug. de 


ongſt the ſpoils of Pometia, of which Livy ipeaks Liv. l. u. 


Ant. C. 
4 


ength to the Commonwealth, as, according to pin. I. 4 


Ant. C. 
267. 


in Africa, Aſia, and Europe; and of which it 
ſucceſſively to make conqueſts? This is what it 


- Which it has hithertd ſuſtained: or to ſpeał m 
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A. R. 485. M. ATirtivs RecuLvs. 


a he SS ea. ot. on” 


j 


L. JuLivs LI Bo. N 


To put an end to the conqueſt of all Italy, it of 
remained to ſubject the Salentines, who. poſſeſſed i it 
moſt weſtern part of it upon the ſea-coaſt, not f 
from Tarentum. The. war was carried into tha 
country under pretext, that they had received Pyri 
into their ports and cities. The commodiouſneſ 
the port of Brunduſium, which afforded a free acl 
into all the neighbouring countries, was the prince ve 
cauſe of it. They were not ſubjected till the co 
following. N {> 4.27 Bl 


| | ms 

A. R. 486. NuMERivus FABIus. * 
Ant. C. 

286. D. Juxius. e] 


To theſe Conſuls the Umbrians ſurrendered the 
ſelves on one fide, and the Salentines on the oth 
which obtained them the honour of a triumph; ad 
with theſe people all Italy was reduced, and univerl fl 
peace eſtabliſhed. —_—, j 

Rome hitherto had ſtruggled, during almoſt fn 
hundred years, with the ſeveral "States that inhabit 
Italy, and could not yet paſs the bounds of, - nor 
tend its conqueſts beyond it. What appearance in 
there, that a people kept againſt their will for 
many years within ſo narrow a compaſs, ſnould al 
day, and in a ſpace of time ſufficiently ſhort, mai 
themſelves maſters of almoſt the whole world? Wi 
is Italy, in compariſon with that vaſt extent of pl 
vinces and kingdoms, which it was deſtined to pou 


preparing for, without knowing it, by all che mi 


juſtly, this is what God himſelf diſpoſed of, 43 # 
had prepared Cyrus and Alexander for the great cn 
queſts he had allotted them, and which he had ca 
to be clearly foretold by his prophets, as well as td 


bana JUNIUS, Conſuls. 


e duration of the Kingdoms of Alexander ſlicceſ- 
Till then the Romans will be able to effect 
pthing a ainſt thoſe Kingdoms. But when the term 


; that this conduct and peculiar, attention 
er the kingdoms of the earth, which begin and end 


e Scriptures. 
The Romans, victoridud⸗ Gen all the chEnltes vie 


we exerciſed them ſo long within the extent of Italy, 


ms. to ſupport, the weak preſſed, and to oppoſe 
e violence of oppreſſors. N; oble and worthy uſe of 
e power granted by God to States and Princes, and 


rmidable people, if, firmly determined to render 
emſelves the protectors of. , innocence and 9 5 uſtice, 
hich is in ſome ſort, to hold the, place of Go 


e Romans will ſoon do, and 


4 * +” % 


come at length chem 
Ives unjuſt and violent uſurpers. 


The cen ME the elt who, had recou ts 


rly on account 15 its port, ” which lies the neat 
d moſt commediouſly. for landing in Greece from 
unduſium. It is ſituated. between Tilyriant and 
ſacedonia, A 1 Which it was not in a condition 
defend its ty.. The, Senate received very. fa- 
urably the ambaſſadors i it ſent to Rome to demand 


unlucky and unforeſeen accident might. have. Bien 
e neighbouring States impreſſions very prejudic l to 


pute were ſo hot as to ſtrike the ambaſſadors. The 
nate perfectly, comprehengded. of what conſequence, 


d how nece was, to u iſh doch a violence. 
Vor © 37 6 pdf Fe 1 518 inn They 


efixed ſhall arrive, they. will reduce them all,” each 
its turn, into ps . to Rome. It is ha 58 800 för 
0 


jy when he Pleaſes, has, been revealed to us in 


come from henceforth eſther” the aſylum or terror of 
e neighbouring cities and ſtates, and employ, their 


rth, they do not give ear Þ 0 ambitious F as. 
oy 


e reputation of Rome. Some young g Seflators 1 in a 
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the Romans. | 5 in had aſſigne d fixed bounds for &: R: 2 
E 


e 


ich would do infinite honour to a powerful and 


 amity and protection of the Commonwealth. But 


= Fab wits Cn | 
A. R:486. They. remembered what the ſuffering With imp 
_—F . A een of the Taws of nations in ref inp 5 
Gauls had coſt, the Commonwealth. ; The there 
delivered up all the culpable to the ambaſtil 
without regard to their birth, rank, or even deu 
for one of them was Edile. The were care 
Apollonia: but the inhabitants, ſolelh Y, attentixe tot 
favour they had lately received for the Roman Pa 
ſent them back, after having treated | Hr with 
1 reſpect and politeneſs. | oY 


4. R. 4%. Q. Famvs A III. 
Ant. P. L. Mamitivs ViroLus. 


265. i : 
Another people nearer Rome clan the "Api 
and groaning under an equally cruel and infim 
\.._ oppreſſion, implored the aſſiſtance of the Nu 
that year. Theſe were the Volfinians, à peopk 
Hetruria, who by a very odd kind of cone weh 
probably forced to it by the bad ſtare of their uli 

had ſome years before, not only granted 'libeth 
and armed their ſlaves, but had even admitted l. 
into the Senate. Theſe ſtrange Senators oon 1 
themſelves maſters of the reſt, and even of the. 
and exerciſed incredible Violences and cruchjes i 
againſt the men and the women. The Vollinia 
not being able to bear ſo barbarous ànd ſhamefil 
Nlavery, ſent ſome perſons ſecretly to Rome, hol 
ſired the Senate to give them audience in forte} 
vate houſe, in order to keep the ſubje& bf their 
ney a ſecret. The relation of their ſufferit 
the 3 with compaſſion, and they pro Neal i 
a ſpeedy and powerful aid. Unfortunately a\ftiedl 

the maſter of he houſe whete the aſſembly was n 
who was ſick in a neighbouring chamber, oyer-i 
all that had been reſolved, and gave advice bf 
mediately to the Vollinlans. As ſoon as the dep 
returned thither, both them and ' ſeveral of the 
Cipal perlons were murdered. This was a new tel 
9 — the aid. The Conſul Q. Fabius un 


F ABIUS, MAMILIUS, Conſuls. 
E 
* 
into the city, where the Conſul beſieged them in 
n. T hey defended themſelves there with vigour, 
ca made ſeveral briſk ſallies, in one of which Fa- 
received a wound of which he died. But the 
wi rrage of the Romans did not die with him, and 
4 y became the more furious from his death. They 
anued the ſiege, cut off provifions fo effectu- 
45 y, and preſſed the enemy ſo cloſe, that the next 
ar, when the Senate ſent M. Fulvius, one of the 
aſuls, to terminate this enterprize, reduced to the 
"Ent of all things, and not able to ſupport the famine 
SS longer, they ſurrendered at diſcretion. They 
re made to ſuffer the moſt cruel puniſhments: 
e city was deſtroyed, and other places aſſigned the 
ainder of the Volſinians, and the ſlaves who had 
n faithful to their maſters. This expedition ac- 
red the Conſul a triumph. 

n. Cornelius Blaſio, and C. Marcius Rutilus, the 
er for the ſecond time, were elected Cenſors in the 
r 487. Marcius aſſembled the People immediately, 
| reproached them. ſharply for having choſen him 
for a ſecond time, after their anceſtors had abridg- 
that office of two-thirds of its duration, on account 
ts too great authority. The moderation which he 
ved on this occaſion, acquired him the ſirname of 
dforinus; and a decree was paſſed, whereby it was 
hibited to confer the office of Cenſor twice upon 
lame perſon. | | | | 

he number of Quæſtors, or Treaſurers, were 
bled the ſame year. Hitherto there had been 
four, two for the city, and as many for the 
y. But as the public revenues were very muck 
eaſed in effect of the new augmentations of the 
inions of the State, there was a neceſſity for no- 
ating eight, a 


. THE 


ire with his army. The rebels were ſo bold as to A.R. 487, 
arch out againſt him: they were repulſed with great 12855 7 
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OMAN « HISTORY. 
"CONTINUED. 


INTRODUCTION. 


(HIS 1870 e e wall confi of 
two ſections. In the firſt, I ſhall en- 
eavour to give an idea of the government, 
aracter, and manners of the eee 

ſho, in the part of the Roman hiſtory 1 
ing to begin, will long occupy the ſhone; 
id have a moſt important ſhare. In the ſecond, 
ſhall relate the different treaties, concluded 
tween the Carthaginians and Romans before 
e Punic Wars -:-nollo} 3) 1h how dad bali 
ho 8 E 0 T. Eads 1 
vigin, „ power, cheer, manners, T after 
of the. Carthaginians, h 


DEF ORE I enter into the wars of the Romans 
againſt Carthage, I think it neceſſar to give a 
ref a account of the origin of that city, the extent of 
power, with the character and manners of the 
arthaginians. I have given a ſufficient. circumſtan- 
al plan of them in the firſt volume of the Antient 
liſtory, in ſpeaking of the Carthaginians, Which I 
dall oy abridge in un place. 
a Carthage 


118 3 INT R ODYUCTION. 
_Carthage 1 in Africa was a colony of T. 24 
famous city in the world for commerce r yre log 

betore its Fe mehr had ſent another colony! into th 


ſame country, which dilckthe l city of Utica, famoy 
— the death of the ſecond Cato, ee call 


ga. 1 ” 1 TT N 
+: differ . e f condernin a hed tin 


* Cartha It m called 
year of the dl . 121, Meik Ru Mü . Kin 9 
Judah, thirteen years before Rome was bull, al | 
eigirtt fremdred and | 
Jesvs CHRIST. The epochas I have ſer down in 
Antient Hiſtory, are duff exent from This, which I ſha 

now * 1 , 10d K 
1 The oundation of Carthage is aſcri to Eliſa, i 
— Tyrian Pike. more kenden under ithe Hg 
Appian. Dito. Her brôther Pigmalion reigned: at Tyre, wi 
de Bell. 3 Yer" taherwile gallecl Sichæus, Niddi 
Fun. p. 2. hu d death, with neſign . to ſeige his great niels 
ſne eluded cher bretherts cruel avarice by tiring ß 
cretly with fall the treaſures of Fe After cla 

ing her-courſc "ſeveral times, ſhe landed at le 

the:cogſts of the gulf, where Urici was built, in h 
country calted Africa Propria, fix leagues from Tu 
a city well known at prefent from its +eor{dits, a 

fettled there with her few followers, having 
a piece of land of the inhabitants of the count 
Many that inhabited 1 in the parts adjacent, invite 
by the hopes of gain, repaired thither in crowdsl 
ſell the new-comers the neceſſaries of life, and foal 
after ſettled there themſelves. The multitude of the 
inhabitants, drawn together from different parts, 
came very great. The people of Utica, who con, 
dered them as their countrymen, ſent- -depuries tothe 
with great preſents, and delired them to build a ch 
in the place where they had Hrſt ſettled. The nating 
of the country, through an eſteem” and: confiderati 


_ * Vriea&& Carthago amber inclytes, ambe à Pheenicibys cond 
lia fato Catonis inſignis, hæc ſuo. Tauren . c. 7 


common 


* 


mon enough for ſtrangers, did the ſame on their 
Thus every thing concurring with the views aof 
jo, ſhe built her city, which was to pay an annual 
dute to the Africans for the land bought of them. 
was called Carthada , Carthage, Which in the 
Enician and Hebrew languages, that are very like 
h other, ſignifies The New City. kT 2 e 48 


% : 


Carthage at fuſt augmented its territories in the 


ntry about it: but its ſway did not continue long 
fined to Africa, iy ambitious city cartied her 
ns abroad, conquered Sardinia, ſeized a great part 
Sicily, and ſubje&ted almoſt all Spain; and having 
t out powerful colonies on all ſides, ſhe remained 
reſs of the ſea during upwards of fix hundred 
rs, and made herſelf a ſtate, that for, opulence, 
merce, great armies, formidable fleets, bur elpe-_ 
y the valour and merit of her Captains, det 
pute with the greateſt Empires of the world. She 
at the bigheff Doint of her. greatneſs, when the 
ans declared. war againſt her. oa * 815018 


The government of Carthage was eſtabliſhed upon Arit. e 


nciples of profound wiſdom ; and it is not without Rep. fl 1. 
lon, that Ariſtotle places this, 11 7 in the 


1 the 


* 


22 


2 


8 


— 
22 


mber of thoſe, which, were the moſt eſteemed by 
mti, and which wight, ſerve as a model'for 
ers. He ſupports his opiniof in the beginning with 
eflexion much for the honour of Carthage, by ob- 
| ng, that down to his time, that is to ſay, for more 
n five hundred years, no conſiderable fedition had 
rbed her tranquillity, nor any tyrant ſubverted her 
ery, And indeed, mixed governments, like that 
Carthage, where power is divided between the 


i 


dbllity and the ! eople, have the double inconve- 


8 


nce, either of degenerating into popular licence,” 

fough {editions on the fide of the e a8 Was 

a in Athens and all the Greek Republics; or into 
ny, on the fide of the Great, by violating the 

ble liberty, as happened at Athens, Syracuſe, Co- 
* Karthahadath, or hadtha, —= : 
I4 | rinth, 


81 | : T2 7-8 p 
120 ee 
; rute Thebes, and Rome itſelf in e time or Si 
4555 8 
he government of Cantige? lle N dhe of TR 
| 1 55 95 conſiſted of three different authorities 
My d and mutually dureh Each other W* 
that of the two Topreme magiſtrates. called * Süffete e 
that of the Senate, and that of tlie Peo ople. "Tis 
Tribunal of the Hundred was afterwards adde Vin a0 
| had g reat weight i in the Commonwealth, W ph 
Liv. xxxiii The. Suffetes continued but one car in power e 
46, 47. They v were almoſt the ſame at Carthage as the 'Can 


> <© A £% » 


ſuls were at Rome. It was a moſt copliderable| office 

asg, beſides the right off reſiding 1 in, the adminis 

tion of juſtice, it gave them that f propoſing 
paſſing new laws, and of making thoſe WHO Tecein 

the public money bring in their accounts. 
Ariſtot. The Senate formed the council of ſtate, and, ti Ah 
1 that of Rome, was in a manner, the foul, of all pub 
706. -®** deliberation. When opinions wele uniform, anda 
the ſuffrages united, the Senate decided {overcignj 

and finally. When it was divided, and did not ag 
affairs were referred to the People, in Which caſe t 
power of deciding devolved to them. It is ea 
comprehend the wiſdom of this regulation, and hoy 
proper it was for Pong a ſtop to cabals, for cond 

liating opinions, for ſupporting, good de 77 Io 

for making them take Place; a body, ke this, f 

ing extremely jealous of its authority, 404 not ealh 
conſenting, that affairs within its juriſdiction Mou 

be transferred to another authority. Polybiüs 

e that as long as the Senate had the diretln 

Fairs, the Nate was governed "with abundant 

of wiſdom, and all its undertakings very ſucceſsful 

It appears, from, Ariſtotle, that the People yolu 
tarily left the care of the public affairs, 100 the pH 

cipal adminiſtration, of them, to the Senate: and} * 

was thereby that the Republic became ſo powell ae 


* This name is a from a word, which i in n the Hebrew # 
* ſignifies Judges, 48 va Hy 
-Thi 


INDRODUTTAON.! .. 121 
lis was not the ſame in the ſequel. The People, 
come inſolent through their riches and conqueſts, 

%a not reflecting, that they were indebted for them 

b de prudent” Conduct of the Senate; reſolved! to 


Ired and four perſons. They were at Carthage what 
he Ephori were at Sparta; from whence it appears, 
lat it was inftitated to balance the power of the 
reat ; but with this difference, that the Ephori were 
nly-five in number, and continued but a year in of- 


Fi, hare allo in the government, anc -afſumed almoſt all 
oer to themſcives/'' Every thing then was carried 

"Thi y faction and cabal 2 kich was one of the Principal 

Thic auſes. of the ruin of The States: 056.197. 417 (OI cage 

Wits. The Tribunal of the Hundred conſiſted of an hun- Ariſtot. 
Ower, 


eee, whereas the others were perpetual, and exceeded 
ee number of an hundred, They were intended 


o check the authority of the Generals, which, whilſt 
hey commanded the troops, was almoſt unlimited 
ind ſovereign; and this was conceived a means to 
ubject it to the laws, in laying them under the neceſ- 
ity of giving an account of their adminiſtratian to 
heſe judges on their return from the field. The 

eſt” and beſt concerted inſtitutions degenerate: by 


eres, and give place at length to diſorder and 
„ence, which break through all: barriers. Theſe 


judges, 'who ought to have been the terror of guilt 
and the ſupport of Juſtice; abuſing their power, which 
as almoſt unlimited, became ſo many petty tyrants. 
Hannibal being in office, after his return into Liv. 
Africa, from perpetual, as the authority of theſe judges . 
was, made it annual, about two hundred years Aer | 
the inſtitution of the tribunal of the Hundre. 
Ariſtotle, amongſt ſome other obſervations which aa. loco 
he makes upon the government of Carthage, remarks citato. 
two great defects in it, very repugnant, in his opinion, 

* Ut hoc metu ita in bello imperia cogitarent ; ut domi judicia 
legeſque reſpicerent. JUSTIN. xix. 2. 1 ee 
i 


N 
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hen they are accumulated upon the ſame adh 
lar a 


ad miration and avidity of riches. ſeize and cg N 


to have a right to n ene 
with their on hands. oY 4 


INTRODUCTI@M:;' 
to.theoviews. of ee, wclche rules alen 
olicy . 3 £863 «£5 ve 7 N 5 
7 fills, in tee 


The firſt of theſe defodts * 
veral offices at tha fame time on the lam 
which in Carthage was conſidered as the p 2 | 
traordinary merit. Atdiſtotle-conſideys- this cube © N 
highly prejudicial 100 the good ef the püblic, An 
indeed, ſays he, when a man has only; on employ. 
ment, he is much mote: capable e N himfelf 
well in- it; affairs being then more car efully. examin. 
ed, ang; diſpatched with greater expedition. We dg 
not find, adds he, that this is practiſed ether. in amg 
or fleets.” The ſame officer does not command ww; 
different: bodies ; nor does che fame. pilot ſteer, twp in 
veſſels. Beſides! which, the good of the ſha 
that offices and favours ſhould be divided, i in order u 
exdite emulation between perſons of merit; whereay, 


often made him giddy in effect of {a pecu 
tinction, and excite envy, Giſcantenh, and anne 

othens. 2 G 
The ſecond defect, which. Ariſtotle finds. i in th 
government of Carthage, is, chat in order to, ana WW: 
to dhe groat offices, beſides merit and birth, it W 
necefliry to have a certain eſtate ; and that in conk Wh «| 
22 poverty could exclude the maſt de ſetving pc 
ſons; which he conſiders as a great evil. in 3 ee 
For in that caſe, fays he, virtue and meſit being 
reckoned as nothing, and money. as every [things ver 


whole city: befides that the magiſtrazes and judgth m: 
who do not become ſo but at great 2 


We do not find, I think, any: 'tanes) in dagen reat 
which argues, that the dignities, either of the State 

or Judicature, were fold ; and what Ariſtotle. faſy 
here of the expences for attaining them at Carthag {iſPde 
__ no doubt on the Prevents, by which * 


INTRODUCTION; 


—_ - 
$4 
* 
— * 
— — 
* » 
| See 99 - 
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e pernicious, the fatal, eonſequences. 
ur, if he means that the rich and poor were 
by WM: villy to have the firſt dignities, as the ſeems to 

lO fnvare, his opinion might be anſwered by the ge- 
Ne eral pmctice ef the wiſeſt Republics; which withour. 

ich preffing or „ poverty, have thaught it 
nes eceſſary to give riches the preference; becauſe there 
reason te preſume, that choſe who have fortunes, 
ve had a better education, think more nobly, are 

s liable to ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted, and 


do mean things, and that the very ſituation of their 
Fairs renders them better affected to the State, more 
poſed to preſerve peace and good order in it, and 
ore intereſted to obviate _ ition and revolt. Jo | 
Trade was, properly ſpeaking, the occupation of 
arthage, the peculiar object of its induſtry; and its 
eterminate and prevailing taſte. It was its great 
ree, and principal ſupport. Situated in the centre 
f the Mediterranean, and ſtretching out one hand 
d the eaſt and the other to the weſt, by the extent of 
r commerce, ſhe took in all the known regions of 
e earth. The Carthaginians, in making themſelves 
e factors and dealers ef all nations, were become the 
dvereighs of the ea, the tie that united the eaſt, weſt 
d fouth, and the neceſſary channel by which they 
dmmunicated, OED ALEC | EEE 
The moſt confiderable perſons of the city did not 
ſdain to trade.” They applied themſelves to it with 
e ſame induſtry as the meaneſt citizens: and their 
reat riches never gave them a diſguſt for aſſiduity, 
lence, and the labour neceffary for augmenting 
em. This acquired them the empire of the ſea, 
ade their Commonwealth flouriſh, enabled them to 
iſpute preheminence with Rome herſelf, and raiſed 
em to ſo high a degree of power, that it coſt the 
| 4 ; Romans, 


_ wy 
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Romans, at two ſeveral times, a cruel and don 
War of more than forty years, to ſubdue this -haughy en 


Dtod. iv. 


312. 


Strab. iii. 
147. | 


_ ſupplied the Roman people every day with twent: 
five thouſand; drachmas, that is, about ſix hundred al 


after the ſecond, war. In the third ſhe only e 


DNT. RO: DIU(CT! ON 


rival. For Carthage may be conſidered. as congueryliic: 
pin 
nobly. For the reſt, it is no wonder, that Cart im 
which had her origin in the principal ſchool of c 
world for commerce, I mean Tyre, had ſo ſudden wi 
fo: continual ſueceſs in it. echs fo gt 
Diodorus obſerves with reaſon, that the ſilver Min 
gold mines, which the Carthaginians found in Span 
were an inexhauſtible ſource of | riches, that enable 
them to ſupport ſuch long. wars With the Roman 
The natives of the country:had long been ignom 
of the treaſures contained in the bowels of the ear 
or at leaſt knew little of their uſe and value. The 


Pheœnicians were the firſt that diſcovered them, i St. 
in exchange of merchandize of ſmall value for thi 
precious metals, amaſſed immenie riches. The Car 


thaginians Kn] well how to improve from heir «Wl 

ample, when they had made themſelves maſten h 
the country; as the Romans did afterwards,.whea 
they had taken it from them. Polybius, cited 
Strabo, ſays, that in his time forty; thouſand men ve 
employed in the mines near Carthagena, and that thy 


fry pounds ſterlin g f dp 
Carthage muſt be conſidered at the ſame time ai eu 
trading and as a warlike Commonwealth. It w. be 
trading ſtate. by inclination and condition; and WNP® 
came warlike, firſt through the neceſſity. of defendi like 
itſelf againſt the neighbouring people, and afterwaw er 
through the deſire of extending its commerce, 1 
aggrandizing its empire. This double idea is the tu 
plan and character of the Carthaginian State 
The military power of Carthage conſiſted in alla 


ces with Kings; tributary, countries, from which Heer 


her own citizens; and mercenary. ſoldiers, Which f 


had ſoldiers and money; ſome troops compoſed d apt 


hired in the neighbouring ſtates, without being obiße 2 
. þ _ : 


Ky 


ws entirely formed and diſciplined ' before”: chuſing in 


each country the troops, which had moſt merit and 
reputation. From Numidia, ſhe had a light, bold, 


pal ſtrength of her Armies conſiſted; from the iſlands 
Baleares, ſne had the moſt excellent ſlingers in the 
univerſe; from Spain and Africa a firm and invincible 


a infantry; from the coaſts of the Gauls, troops of ex- 
Pai erienced valour; and even from Greece itſelt, ſoldiers 
W equally good for all the operations of war, whether 
nan, in the fields or towns, in beſieging or defending 


fe,, P ̃ BolnT yolk; 
4 Thus ſhe could immediately ſet a powerful army 


States, without depopulating her countries or cities 
by new levies ; without ſuſpending her manufactures, 


or diſturbing the works of artiſans; without inter- 
e rupting her commerce, or weakening her navigation. 
ehe acquired by the blood ſhe bought, the poſſeſſion 
het ff provinces and kingdoms, and made other nations 


the inſtruments: of her greatneſs and glory, without 
phich foreign States ſupplied her by her trade. 

If ſhe received-any-blows in the courſe of a war, 
thoſe loſſes were like accidents foreign to-: herſelf; 
which only grazed upon the outſide of the State, with= 


heart of the Republic. Theſe loſſes were ſoon re- 


u eired by the ſums, which a flouriſhing commerce, 
ding like a perpetual fund of war, and an ever-new re- 


ſtoratiye of the State, "ſupplied to purchaſe troops, 


on foot, compoſed of all the choſen troops of different 


out making any deep wounds either in the bowels or 


12 5 


impetuous, indefatigable cavalry, in which the prinei- | 


contributing any thing to it of her own, except money, 


and hat were always ready to ſell themſelves 3-and: by the 
tru aft extent of the coaſts in their poſſeſſion, it was eaſy 
or them to raiſe in a little time as many ſeamen and 
ah rowers, as were neceſſary to work and mann their 

| 


leets, and to find: ſxilful pilots and experienced 


| « aptains to comm am them. ( 12:51 ens 
L But all theſe parts fortuitouſly combined, had no 


* 


atural, cordial, neceſſary tie. As tliey were united 
8 


INTRODUCTION; 
by no common intereſt, to form chem imo ablage . 
1 unalterable body, none of them were fincerely-atfe +: 
for the ſucceſs of affairs, and the ꝑroſpority of yþ 
State. Thhop were not actuated byt the-ſame-2eal, ax 
did not expoſe themſelves to . — withtw the m 
courage, for 2 Republic, (which they-conſidertd g 
foreign, and therefore as indifferent asp , 
have done for their own country; the happineſs on 
which conſtitutes that of all ie: citizane 1 
i. al bans: 
On conliderable loſſes, the allied; Kings we 
eaſily- diſunited from Carthage, either through th "ny ies 
ts, which the greatneſs of a ,more 
neighbour naturally cauſes 3 the Hope af mog ad 
vantages from a ne ally or the Ken ODER 
volyed -in the misfortunes: of an old one; 
The tributary provinces, diſguſted by the weigh 
and infamy of the yoke, which they bord with in 
| patience, generally flattered themſelves: with the-lopn 
of one more gentle, in; changing their maſper: 
if ſervitude were inevitable, they were-very- 
as to their choice, as we ſhall ſet frum mam 1 
_ which the n of de ee al 
upply: 

Ihe mercenary. troops; acentitencyd: to avid 
their fidelity by the: greatneſs and duration uf thei 
pay, were always ready, on the traſt diſcontent, u 
the ſlighteſt promiſe of greater hire, to go: overt 

the enemy, againſt whom they came to fight, and 
turn their arms againſt thoſes, who had callce-thems 
to their aid. 

Thus the greatneſs: of Carthage, which ſoftaina 

_ itſelf only by external aids, was-ſhakan; to ita found 
tion, as ſoon: as they were removed. And if, eſt 
this, her commerce, which was her only refoura "cc 
happened to be. interrupted by: the loſa of a: bates 
ſea, ſhe believed herſelf upon — brink: of ruin, 1 
abandoned herſelf to diſcoutagament ud a 


| + As. Syphax and, Maui. 5 * ence 
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e ee, a che ee the rſt: Panic 
10 A | 
" Ariftorle, tn Ui arkoattetdin 3 1 3 
intages and ' inconveniences of the government of 
arthage, does not condemn it for employing none 
but foreign troops z and one may infer from his filence 
in that head, chat it did not fall into that error, till 
vine ume after. The revelts of the mercenaries, 
which immediately followed tlie peace of the iſlands 


Al 


= 
=. 


xn 

* Egates, and of which the effocks were fo terrible, that 
Wen arthage, before her final ruin, never iſaw herſelf-fo 
ear deſtruction, ought to have caught her, that there 
nothing more u ate than à State ſupported 
a. nl by foreign troops, in whonvthere 1 is: minen aeal, 
1 | 


nor 'obedience. 1 f 
li was not the caſe in the Roman Ge 
Wealth. As ſhe had neither trade nor money, ſhe 
duld not pay for aids capable of enabling her to puſh 
er conqueſts with ſo much rapidity as Carthage. 
ut at the ſame time, as ſhe derived every thing from 
terſelf, and all the parts of the State within itſelf 
Fere united with Ea other, -ſhe had more aſſured 
ſeſources in her great misfortunes, than Carthage had 
n hers. And hence it was, that ſnie had no thoughts 
f aſking peace after the battle of Cannæ, as the latter 
tad aſked it after the naval battle gained ere INE 
a time when the danger was much leſs urgent 
Beſides the forces of which we have ſpoken, Car- 
age had a body of troops COUPE only of her own 
itizens; but it was not numerous. 
This was the ſehool, wherein the principal Nobi- 
Ity, and ſuch as had elevation, talents, and ambi- 
ion, for aſpiring at the great offices, made their firſt 
pearance in the'profeMon of arms. It was out of 
eſe, that all the general officers, who commande 
he different bodies of troops, and had che principal 
uthority in the armies, were ehoſen. This Rare is 
v0 ſuſpicious to confide the command of the 
reign Captains. But the did not carry her Al 
lence 885 her own citizens, to whom ſhe gave great 


power, 


E 


nians; and were ſo evident and ſo well known, thi 


Woe... 
\ | 
* 1 . 


TNTROPUCTION 
power, nor her precautions agaidſt-the abuſe; thy 
might make of it to. oppreſs their country, ſo farg 
Rome and Athens. The command of her armies Wa 

neither annual, nor fixed toi a limited time, a8 inn 
two other Republics. Many of her Generale 
it during a long-courſe-: of years, and to therm 
the wars, or of their lives; though they Were ag 
accountable for their actions ta the Commonmeald 
and liable to be __ recalled, when either a. real fang 
misfortune, or a credit of an opPoſite factian, 85 
occaſion ri. 7 „ 294 910159. crandned 
It remains; * us to freak oa the charddies and ma 
ners of the Carthaginians. In the enumeration of ti 
different qualities, which Cicero, aſcribes, to difieren 
nations, and by which he defines them, he en 
Carthaginians art, ability, addreſs, induſtry, and cu 
ning, calliditas; Which no doubt were uſed in 
but appeared ſill more in all the, reſt of their condut 
and were attended with another quality that hot 
cloſe upon them, and was ſtill leſs for their;honoy 
Art and cunning naturally lead on to lying, double 
dealing, and breach of faith; and by inſenſibly 
cuſtoming the mind to become leſs delicate in i 
choice of the means for attaining, its ends, they pre 
pare it for knavery and perfidy. Theſe were al 
in the number of the characteriſtics of the Cartiag 


ſt: 
ci] 
Nor 


they became proverbial. To expreſs a treacherai 
diſpoſition, it was uſual to ſay Carthaginian . fal 
fides Punica; and to deſcribe a knaviſh turn of. wink 
no expreſiion was either more. proper, or had m 
energy, | han: Funicum ente, * Carchighſ M. 

nius. 

The extreme defire of ation, — — and ibel tA 
ordinate paſſion. for gain, (a failing wherein the gf. 
danger of commerce conſiſts) was amongſt ah: j 
. ſource of injuſtice and vile Practices. 4 A fag 


* Carthaginenſes fraudulenti & men daten & arts wh 
torum advenarumque ſermonibus ad ſtudium fam N up 


eee Clic. Orat, 2· in Rull. n. * 1370 it 
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tance will prove this. During a truce, which 
cipio had granted them at their earneſt requeſt, ſome 
doman ſhips driven by a ſtorm, arriving in ſight of 
arthage, were ſtopt, and ſeized by order of the Sd- 
ate and People, who could not ſuffer ſo fine a prey 
eſcape them. They were always for gaining in any 
anner, and whatſoever it coſt them. The + inhabi- 
ut [nts of Carthage, many ages after, owned, as St. 
| Juguſtin tells us, on an occaſion particular enough, 
at they had not degenerated from their forefathers in 
Is oint. * ks 2 : a 5 
T lee were not the only vices of the Carthaginians. 
hey had always ſomething cruel and ſavage in their 
umour and genius, an haughty and imperious air, a 
ind of ferocity, which in the firſt emotions of anger 
arkening to neither reaſon nor remonſtrance, bru- 
Willy hurried them on to the laſt exceſſes and violences. 
he People, timorous and crouching in their fears, 
ere fierce and cruel in their rage, and at the ſame 
me that they abjectly trembled in the ſight of their 
agiſtrates, in their turn made all in ſubjection to 
emſelves tremble. . $75 

We here fee the difference education makes be- 
een nation and nation. The people of Athens, a 
ty always conſidered as the centre of politeneſs and 
udition, were naturally very jealous of their autho- 
, and difficult to manage: but they had however 
fund of goodneſs and humanity, which made them 
dmpaſſionate to the misfortunes of others, and ſuffer 
e faults of their leaders with patience and lenity. 


* Magiſtratus Senatum vocare, populus in Curiz veſtibulo fremere, 
tanta ex oculis manibuſque amitteretur prada. Conſenſum elit, &c. 
V. XXX. 24. ö 

A mountebank promiſed the inhabitants of Carthage to tell them 
Ir moſt ſecret thoughts, if they would come to him on a certain 
J. When they were all aſſembled, he told them, “ That they all 
dught to buy as cheap, and ſell as dear, as they could.” They una- 
oully agreed laughing, that it was true; and conſequently owner, 
st. Auguſtin, that they were all unjuſt, © Vili vultis emere; & 
FE vendere, In quo dicto leviſſimi Scenici omnes tamen conſcientias 
ener unt ſuas eique vera & tamen improviſa dicenti admirabili fa- 


re plauſerunt, S. Aud vs FIR. De Trinit. xiii. 3. 
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Sacrum. They ſacrificed a great number of child . 
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. Cleon one day demanded, that the aſſembly _ 
be diſmiſſed, becauſe he had a ſacrifice. to offer, 
ſome friends to entertain. The people only laugh 
and withdrew. At Carthage, ſays Plutarch, ſuch! 
liberty had coſt him his life. 
Livy makes a like reflection on the occaſion of Ty 
rentius Varro's return to Rome after the bart 
Cannæ, which had been loſt by his ill conduct; 
was received by all the orders of the ſtate, who wi 
out to meet him, and thanked him for not deſpairiy 
of the Commonwealth; him, ſays the hiſtarian, wh 
would have had nothing to expect but c_ 
execution, had he been General at Carths | 
And indeed, at Carthage there was a trim 
expreſsly eſtabliſhed for calling the Generals to: 
account for their conduct, and they were made to 
{wer for the events of war. Bad ſucceſs was puniſh 
there as a crime againſt the ſtate; and a command 
who had loſt a battle, was almoſt ſure to loſe his I 
at a gibbet on his return; ſo hard-hearted was th 
diſpoſition of that People, ſo violent, cruel, barbarou 
and always ready to ſhed the blood of citizens, as wel 
as thatof ſtrangers. The unheard of torments wind 
they made Regulus ſuffer are a proof of this; al 
their hiſtory abounds with examples of the lame kink 
that give horror. 

They carried this ferocity of character into. he 
worſhip of the Gods, which, one would thi 
ſhould ſoften the manners of the moſt ſavage, and 
ſpire ſentiments of humanity and mercy. In great 
lamities, as in the time of the plague, they facrifica 
human victims to appeaſe the anger of their Gods; 4 
action which deſerved the name of ſacrilege, mg 
more than that of ſacrifice: Sacrilegium verius, 


* Cum peſt laborarent, cruenta ſacrorum religione & ſeelere pl 
ſunt. Quippe homines ut victimas immolabant, & im- 

beres (quæ ætas etiam hoſtium miſericordiam provocat) aris admo 
pant, pacem deorum ſanguine eorum Poe pro quorum Vf | 
Dii maxim rogari ſolent.” JusTIN, 16. | . im 
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) them, without pity for an age which excites com- 
aſſion in the moſt cruel enemies; ſeeking a remedy 
or their misfortunes in the greateſt iniquity, and uſing 
arbarity to appeaſe their Gods. 
Diodorus relates an example of this cruelty, which 
annot be read without horror. When Agathocles 
s upon the point of beſieging Carthage, the inha- 
Mans of that city, ſeeing; themſelves reduced to the 
WE extremity, imputed their misfortune to the juſt 
Frath of Saturn againſt them; becauſe inſtead of 
ua xen of the firſt quality, which they uſed to ſacri- 
ee to him, they had fraudulently ſubſtituted the chil- 
ren of ſlaves and 9 in their ſtead. To make 

ends for this pretended crime, they ſacrificed two 
indred children of the beſt families of Carthage to 
at God; beſides which, more than three hundred 
nens offered themſelves voluntarily as victims. | 
Is this, ſays Plutarch, adoring the Gods? Is it hay- Plut. de 
g an idea of them, that does them much honour, to 2 
ppoſe them deſirous of ſlaughter, appeaſed with 171. 
man blood, and capable of exacting and approving 
ch ſacrifices? Could one believe mankind ſuſceptible 
ſuch an exceſs of madneſs and phrenzy? Men have 
t commonly ſo total a contradiction to all that is 
oſt ſacred in nature in their compoſition. To ſacri- 
e, to ſlaughter their children with their own hands; 
throw them into flaming furnaces in cool blood; * 
ſtifle their cries and ſhrieks, leſt a victim offered 
tha bad grace ſhould offend Saturn; what horrors 
theſe! Sentiments ſo unnatural, ſo barbarous, and 
wever adopted by whole nations, and by nations 
markable for the wiſdom of their conſtitutions” of 
vernment ; the Phœnicians, Carthaginians, Gauls, 
ythians, and even the Greeks and Romans, and 
ctified by the conſtant practice of many ages, could 
ly be inſpired by him, who was © amurtherer from 
the beginning,” and who delights only in the de- 
dation, miſery, and deſtruction of mankind. 
 Blanditiis & oſculis [matres] comprimebant vagitum, ne flebilis 
da immclaretur. MINUC. FEEL. 
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Treaties concluded between the Romans and Cartbaginim th 


before the firſt Punic war. ci 

| « b bs. 4 114 „ os m 
THE treaties which J repeat in this place will h tt. 
of ſome uſe for ſhewing the condition of the 9 
States, eſpecially. in reſpe& to commerce, at the tine th 
they were made. We are principally indebted to Py. Wl to 
lybius for preſerving them. 25 193. , 9002. 1 SLAIN en 

Firſt Treaty between the Romans and Cartbaginian, 

This firſt treaty was made in the time of the fil 
Conſuls that were created after the expulſion of the ye 
Kings. It is as follows, ſays Polybius, as near ai C 
was poſſible for me to interpret it, for the Latin d th 
thoſe times was ſo different from that now ſpoke, tha an 

the moſt expert find it diſficult to underſtand certai T 

« Between the Romans and their allies on one ſids R 
and the Carthaginians and their allies on the oth, C- 
there ſhall be an alliance upon theſe conditions. Ne. tir 
ther the Romans nor their allies ſhall navigate beyond m. 

the Fine Promontory, except driven by ſtorms, «MW 1h: 

| conſtrained by enemies. That in cafe they are fo 1h: 
bly driven thither, they ſhall not be allowed either or 
buy or take any thing except what is ſtrictly neceſſary Wl Sic 
for refitting their ſhips, or the worſhip of the God BW 1h: 
that is to ſay, for ſacrifices; and that they ſhall tra 
part in five days. That the merchants ſhall pay mW the 
duty, except thoſe to the crier and the regiſter :' . co: 

_ whatever is ſold in the preſence of thoſe two witnells fro 

the public ſhall be obliged to make good to the of 
ler. That if any Roman ſhall land in the part of ing 
cily, ſubje& to the Carthaginians, ſtrict juſtice ſu 

* Where this Promontory was, is not exactly known ; and the ſit 
ation of the two cities mentioned in the following treaty is as un ( 


tain, 
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be done him in all things. That the Carthaginians 
ſhall ceaſe to commit any ravages in the countries of 
the Antiates, Ardeates, Laurentini, Circeii, Tarra- 
cini, and of all people of Latium ſubject to the Ro- 
mans. That they ſhall do no hurt even to ſuch cities 
there, as are not in the dependance of the Romans. 

That in caſe they take any of them, they ſhall reſtore 
them entire to the Romans. That they ſnall build no 
fort in the country of the Latines: and that if they 
enter it in arms, they ſhall not paſs the night in it.” 


Second Treaty. 


This ſecond treaty was made an hundred and ſixty A. R. 4% 
years after the firſt, in the Conſulſhip of Valerius Ant. C. 
Corvus, and Popillius Lznas. It differs in ſome *” 
things from the former. The inhabitants of Tyre 
and Utica with their allies are included in' this treaty. 

Two cities little known, Maſtia and Tarſejum, are 
added to the Fine Promontory, beyond which the 
Romans were not to navigate. It ſays, that if the 
Carthaginians take any city in the country of the La- 
tines not ſubject to the Romans, they ſhall keep the 
money and priſoners, but ſhall not ſettle in it, and 
mall reſtore it to the Romans That the Romans 
ſhall not traffick nor build any city either in Sardinia 

or Africa That at Carthage and in the part of 
Sicily, poſſeſſed by the Carthaginians, the Romans 
ſhall have the ſame rights and privileges in reſpect to 
trade, as the citizens.” Livy, who has not mentioned Livy vii, 
the firſt treaty, gives us no particulars of this, and *?* 
contents himſelf with ſaying, 4 That Ambaſſadors 
from Carthage being arrived at Rome to make a treaty 

of alliance and amity with the Romans, it was accord- 
ingly concluded with them.” | 


Third Treaty. 


Only Livy mentions this treaty, and ſays but few A. R. 447. 
words of it, “ The treaty with the Carthaginians Ant. C. 
K 3 . Was 5 305. 


Sh INTRODUCTION. 
Liv. ix. 43. was renewed this year for the third time, and pre 
ſents were made with politeneſs and amity to the An af 
baſſadors, who came to Rome on that occaſion. 

k . 5 | 6 ISR . 1 
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A. R. 425. About the time that Pyrrhus made a deſcent int 
Kut. C. Italy, the Romans made a treaty with the Carthagj 
278, N . . 2 
Liv. Epit. nians, wherein the ſame articles, as in the former, au 

Polyb. ill. agreed on, with the following additions. That if 
180. the one or the other ſhould make an alliance wit 
Pyrrhus, this clauſe ſhould be inſerted in it; that in 
© caſe either of them ſhould be attacked, the other 
* ſhould be at liberty to give them aid.“ That which 
ever of the two ſtates ſhould be attacked, the Cartha- 
ginians ſhould always furniſh ſhips, as well for the 
tranſportation of ſoldiers and proviſions, as for battle: 
but that each ſhould pay their own troops. That 
the Carthaginians ſhould aid the Romans even by fea, 
if neceſſary. That no ſhip's crew ſhould be forced 

to quit it againſt their will.“ 9 50p 1 
Juſtin. It was probably in conſequence of this treaty, that 
Fal Nax. Mago, the General of the Carthaginians, who wa 
3.79, then at ſea, came, by order of his maſters, to acquaint 
the Senate of the pain they were in, to fee Italy at 
, Pyrrhus. tacked by a powerful King, and to offer the Romans 
an hundred and twenty ſhips, in order to enable them 
to defend themſelves with a foreign aid againſt a fo- 
reign power. The Senate received him very gract 
__ ouſly, and exprefled abundance of gratitude for the 
good will of the Carthaginians ; but did not accept 
their offer ; adding, that the Roman People entered 
into no wars, but ſuch as they were capable of fuſtain- 

ing and terminating with their own arms. 

Theſe treaties, eſpecially the firſt, give us occaſion 
to make ſome obſervations upon the condition of the 
two ſtates. By the firſt treaty it appears, that at the 
time it was concluded, the Carthaginians were much 15 
more powerful than the Romans. Beſides the great I peric 

extent of their territories in Africa, they had —_— 


— 
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d all Sardinia, with part of Sicily, and were abſolute 
naſters of the ſea, which enabled them to give other 
ations the law, and to prefcribe them the bounds, 
eyond which they were not to carry their navigation. 
zut Rome, which at that time had not long thrown 
f the yoke of regal power, was ſtill ſtruggling with 
er neighbours, and ſaw her dominion confined with- 
yery narrow bounds. Thus infant ſtate, weak as it 
12s, ſeemed however to have began to give Carthage 
mbrage, and matter of diſquiet. Accordingly at 
he ſame time that ſhe kept as fair as poſſible on the 
me fide with the Romans, in courting their alliance, 
and giving them and their allies all the ſecurity they 
ould deſire, on the other, by limiting their navigation, 
ſhe took wiſe meaſures to prevent them from hay- 
Ing too much knowledge of the condition and affairs 
f Africa. However that were, the alliance with 
Rome was of great advantage to the maritime cities 
of their allies, as it ſecured them againſt the invaſions 
of a people ſo powerful by fea as that of Carthage. 
This ſame treaty informs us alſo, that from the 
time of the Kings there were citizens of Rome that 
applied themſelves to trafick. And this was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary an a ſtate, which was obliged to have 
recourſe to others for the neceſſaries of life, and eſpe- 
cally for corn and other proviſions. This is ſeldom 


of a magiſtrate, who was to be charged with the care 
of proviſions, and to eſtabliſh a ſociety of factors. 
In proceſs of time commerce was one of the princi- 
pal ſources of the riches, which the Romans acquir- 
ed; in effect either of following it themſelves, or put- 
ting out their money to intereſt in trading ſhips, as 


Roman eſteemed, and uſed this method of acquir- 
ng riches, Cicero explains himſelf more clearly up- 


* Eſt interdum præſtare populo, mercaturis rem quærere, ni tam 
periculoſum fiet, CAT, Init. ib. de re ruſtica, 
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mentioned by hiſtorians. Livy ſpeaks of the election f. R. 259 


Liv. ii. 27. 


Cato the Cenſor did. In his life mention is made of put. in 
fifty dealers, who ſent fifty ſhips to ſea. That famous Cat. p. 349 
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on n this head, as I have already obſerved elſewhere, 
* As to trade, ſays he, when it is great, and exten- 
ſive, and by bringing in from all parts a great abun- 
dance of things uſeful to life, gives every one the 
means of ſupplying themſelves with what they want; 
it is not to be blamed, eſpecially when carried on 
without fraud and impoſition. . It is even meritorious 
and laudable, if thoſe, who apply themſelves to it, 
are not inſatiable, and content themſelves with res. 
ſonable gains. | 
57 It 1s therefore certain, chat the Romans aſe navi. 
gation at the beginning of the Republic, at leaſt for 
trade. They afterwards applied themſelves to it even 
for war, as Mr. Huet obſerves in his Hiſtory of Com 
merce. In the 417th year of Rome, the Roman 
having overcome the Antiates, prohibited them al 
trade by ſea, took from them all their ſhips, burnt 
a part of them, and carried the reſt up the Tiber to 
Rome, where they were laid up in the place appro- 
priated to the keeping and building of ſhips. This 
is a proof that the Romans in thoſe times applied 
themſelves to naval affairs. In the 443d year of Rome 
the place of Duumviri is mentioned, whoſe Þ office 
Freinſ. was to fit out, repair, and keep up the fleet. In the 
1 7, & 8. year 470, the Romans had a fleet of ten ſhips at ſea 
| commanded by the Duumvir Valerius. It was in- 
ſulted by the Tarentines, ,which gave occaſion for the 
war with that people. 8. 
It appears from the laſt treaty concluded in the time 
of Pyrrhus, and the ſilence of hiſtorians in reſpect to 
the navy of the Romans before the Punic wars, that 
till then the Romans had thought little of maritime 


Mercatura, ſi tenuis eſt, ſordida putanda eſt. Sin magna & co- 
pioſa, multa undique apportans, multiſque fine vanitate nen 
non eſt admodum vituperanda. Atque etiam, fi 3 uæſtu, vel 
contenta potius—— videtur jure optimo poſſe laudari. c. i. 151. 

+ Naves Antiatium, partim in navalia Romæ fubduBte, partim in- 
cenſæ. Liv. viii. 14. 

Duo imperia eo anno dari cœpta per populum, utraque pertinen- 
tia ad rem militarem——alterum, ut Du uumviros navales claſſis ornap- 
dz reficiendzque causa idem populus juberet. Liv. ix. 30. 
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for a war, they were not in a condition to fit one out: 


the and it was for that reaſon they ſtipulated, that the 
mt; Carthaginians ſhould ſupply them with ſhips. | 
ene Treaties and alliances were made from time ta 

om time, as we ſee here, between the Romans and Car- 


haginians, but no real amity ever ſubſiſted between 
hem. They feared, and perhaps mutually hated, 


for rgues a people averſe to having any obligations to 
ven the Carthaginjans, and who then * s foreſaw a 
om upture. Accordingly the laſt treaty between the 
ans tio ſtates was ſoon followed by the firſt Punic war. 


THE 


affairs, though they had not totally neglected them z 
ſo that if it were neceſſary to have a conſiderable fleet 


ach other. Their refuſal of the aid in the laſt place, 
which Carthage offered the Romans againſt Pyrrhus, 
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"THIS book contains the hiſtory of the fil" 

1 Punic war, which continued twenty-four 
years, from the 488th to the gogth year ofi.;; 
Rome. eit 


S T4 


Aid granted by the Remans to the Mamertines againſt il 
Carthaginians occaſions the firſt Punic war. The Cu. 
ful Appius goes to Sicily, He defeats Hiero, and enim 
Meſſina. He beats the Carthag:nians, and leaving 
ftrong garriſon at Meſſina, returns to Rome, and bi 
the honour cf a triumph. Cenſus compleated. Inſtiu. 
tion of gladiatorial | combats. Veſtals puniſhed, Tu 
new Cenſuls go to Sicily. Treaty concluded betwe 
Hiero and the Romans. Puniſhment of ſoldiers wi 
had ſurrendered themſelves to the enemy in a coward) 
manner. The Conſuls return to Rome. Triumph i 
Valerius: firſt ſun-dial at Rome. Nail driven on a- 
count of the plague. "New colonies. The Romans, i 
conjunction with the troops of Syracuſe, befiege Agti 
gentum. A battle is fought, in which the Carthage, the 
ans are entirely defeated. The city is taken after a it! 
of ſeven months. Perfidy of Hanno in regard to hi 
mercenary ſoldiers. He is recalled, and Amilcar ſent i 
ucceed him. The Romans build and man a fleet, il 
order to diſpute the ſovereignty of the ſea with the Cat 

; thaginians. The Conſul Cornelius and ſcventeen in 
” 


\ 
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are taken, and carried to Carthage. The reſt of the ; 
feet beats the Carthaginian General. Famous naval 

vittcry gained by Duilius near the coaſt of Myle. "His 

triumph. + edition againſt Cor ſica and Sardinia. 

Conſpiracy at Reme ſuppreſſed in its birth. 7.13 


ISTORY is now going to open a new ſeries of 

things, and events to become far greater, and 

ore important, than they have hitherto been. Dur- 

o the five hundred years from the building of Rome, 

e Romans have been employed in ſubjecting the 

ates of Italy, (ſome by the force of arms, others by 

eaties and alliances,) and laying the foundations of 

n empire, which is to comprehend almoſt the whole 

niverſe. They are now going to reap the fruit of 

eir domeſtic conqueſts, by the addition of foreign 

nes to them, which will begin by Sicily and the 
echbouring iſlands ; then like a conflagration that 
erpetually gains ground, they will go on in the Spains, 

\frica, Aſia, Greece, and the Gauls: conqueſts, 

hich, notwithſtanding their vaſt extent, will coſt 

em leſs time than that of Italy alone. 8 | 
A body of Campanian adventurers, who were in poyb. I. J. 
e pay of Agathocles the tyrant of Sicily, havimg?-+$..23- 


ln tered the city of Meſſana, which with a little varia- 
Tuhon is now Meſſina, ſoon after put ſome of the inha- 
. itants to the ſword, drove out the reſt, married their 
F ves, ſeized all their effects, and remained ſole maſ- 
ar rs of the place, which was very important. They 


ſumed the name of Mamertines. 8 
After a Roman legion by their example and aid, as 
e have already related, had treated the city of Rhe- 


em in the ſame manner, the Mamertines, ſupported 
17 thoſe allies, became very powerful, and gave the 


yracuſans and Carthaginians, between whom the do- 
ions of Sicily were then divided, much diſquiet. 
hat power was of ſhort duration. The Romans, as 
Nen as they had put an end to the war with Pyrrhus, 
aving taken vengeance. of the perfidious legion that 
ad ſeized Rhegium, and reſtored the place to its an- 
| * tient 


| . | 


Anc. Hiſt, inhabitants, and declared King, as I have related elſe 


to oppoſe the forces of the Syracuſans. The ſenſe 


Romans, and to implore their aid. But Hiero'( 


Prehendeq, that if he ſhould entirely ruin Mefſany 


Juſt entered it, thought fit to return to Syraculs 


Tur OCCASION' or 
tient inhabitants, the Mamertines continuing alo 
and without ſupport, were no longer in a condith 


their weakneſs, and the view of the approaching du 
ger, wherein they were, of falling into the hands 
their enemies, obliged them to have recourſe to i trar) 


not give them time to take breath. He attach 
them vigorouſly, and gained a conſiderable victo 
over them, by which he ſaw himſelf in a condition 
reduce them to ſurrender at diſcretion. But an with 1 
foreſeen aid extricated them out of this extremity 

* Hannibal, General of the Carthaginians, who wm 
accidentally at that time at the iſlands of Lipara nei 
Sicily, having received advice of Hiero's victory, a 


the power of the Syracuſans would become formid 
ble to his country. For this reaſon, he immediate 
paid Hiero a viſit; and under pretext of congratulat 
ing him upon his victory, he delayed him ſomeday 
and prevented him from ſetting out directly for Me 
ſana, as he intended. In the mean time he enter 
the city firſt himſelf; and finding that the Mamer: 
tines were inclined to ſurrender to the conqueror, h 
diſſuaded them from it, by promiſing them powerful 
aids, and even making part of his troops immediate Con 
enter their city. EY F 

_ Hiero, perceiving that he had ſuffered himſelf t 
be over-reached, and that he was not in a conditio 
to beſiege Meſſana after the reinforcement which ha 


where he was received with the univerſal joy of tit 


where with greater extent. 
After Hiero's retreat the Mamertines reſumed cou 
rage, and began to deliberate upon the choice the 
had to make. But they could not agree among 


* The rames Hannibal, Aſdrubal, Adherbal, Hanno, and the like, 
were very common at Carthage. It were needleſs to tell the readeh 
that this 1; not the great Hannibal. | 

| them- 


* 
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chemſelves. . Some affirmed that it was neceſſary to 
ut themſelves under the protection of the Carthagi- © + 
nians without the leaſt heſitation: that it was for their 
advantage to do ſo on many accounts, beſides its be- 
ing become neceſſary, as they had received their 
troops into the city. Others maintained, on the con- 
trary, that the Mamertines had no leſs to fear from 
the Carthaginians, than from Hiero. That it was to 
run headlong into voluntary ſlavery, to confide in a 
Republic, that. had a powerful fleet upon the coaſts 
f Sicily, was actually in poſſeſſion of a great part of 
the iſland, and had long ſought to make herſelf miſ- 
treſs of the reſt. That conſequently, the only choice 
they could make with ſafety, was to implore the aid 
of the Romans, a people as invincible in war, as 
faithful in their engagements, who had not a foot of 
land in Sicily, had no fleet, nor any experience in na- 
val affairs, and had an equal intereſt to prevent as well 
the Syracuſans as Carthaginians from becoming too 
powerful in Sicily. That laſtly, as they had already 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to put themſelves 
under the protection of the Roman People, it would 
be a kind of inſult to change their reſolution on a ſud- 
den, and to have recourſe to others.“ Raff en 

Whilſt things were in this condition at Meſſana, the 
affair was deliberated upon at Rome, which had for 
Conſuls at that time | 


Appius CLaupius Cauptex .. AR. 488, 
; | 2 . o 
M. FuLvivs FLacevs.” LISLE bf 264. 


The Roman Senate conſidering this affair in its dif- Polyb. 
rent lights, found ſome difficulty in it. On the one 5 
ke it appeared ſhameful and unworthy of the Ro- viii. 387. 
man virtue, openly to take upon them the defence of 

raitors and villains, who were directly in the ſame 
predicament with thoſe of Rhegium, whom they had 

juit puniſhed ſo ſeverely, On the other ſide, it was 

! the laſt importance to put a ſtop to the progreſs of 
ec Carthaginians, who, not content with their con- 

Fo queſts 


A. R. 488, queſts in Africa and Spain, had made themſelut 


Ant. C 
264. 


_ " ſelves of all Sicily, if Meſſana were abandoned g 


Frontin. i. 
4—1 1. 


* maſters of all the iſlands in the ſeas of Sardinia an A 
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Etruria, and would ſoon undoubtedly poſſeſs then 


them. Now the diſtance from thence into Italy w 
not great, and to leave the entrance open, was in ſom rat 
meaſure to invite ſo powerful an enemy thither. Th 
Senate was beſides offended that the Carthaginiatis hai 
aiged the Tarentines;: own dan alil 
Theſe reaſons, how ſtrong ſoever they appeared. 
could not determine them to declare for the | MameWhy-: 
tines: the motives of honour and juſtice prevailed er 
this occaſion over thoſe of intereſt and policy. Bu 
the People were not ſo delicate. In the aflembly,:. 
which was held upon this occaſion, it was refolved u 
aid the Mamertines. . The Conſul Appius Claudius 
who had diſpatched before him one of the Tribunes of Car 
his army, named Claudius alſo, to conciliate the fayouli 
of the inhabitants of Meſſana, ſet out with his arm Mel 
In the mean time the Mamertines, partly by menactz | 
and partly by ſurprize, drove the governor, Who com Mf! 
manded for the Carthaginians, out of the citadel. Hi 
imprudence and cowardice coſt -him his life; for Hi; 
was hanged at his return to Carthage. The Carth» then 
ginians, in order to retake Meſſana, made a fleet ad. It 
vance near Pelorus, and placed their infantry on tie 
other ſide. At the ſame time Hiero, to take adyai- 
tage of the occaſion, for driving the Mamertines en- 
tirely out of Sicily, made an alliance with the Carth 
ginians, and immediately ſet out from Syracuſe t 
Join them. „„ am DES. 
During that time, Appius had advanced with the xpe 
utmoſt diligence to aid the Mamertines. He had the fist 
ſtreight of Meſſana to paſs. The enterprize was dat- nt fit 
gerous, or more properly ſpeaking, raſh, and even pro! 


according to all the rules of probability, impoſſible tic r 


The Romans had no fleet, and only boats of a groß f th 
ſtructure, which might be compared almoſt to the Hana 


canoes of the Indians. For this ſeems to be implied bear 


by the term caudicariæ naves, which the ancients ut Nęrea 
f I 


" 
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haginians, on the contrary, had a fleet well manned 

and very numerous. Appius in this difficulty, which 
would have diſconcerted any other, had recourſe to 
ſtratagem. Not being able to paſs the ſtreight, 
chere the Carthaginians had poſted themſelves, he made 
feint of abandoning the enterprize, and of marching 
back towards Rome, with all the troops he had to 
mbark. Upon that news the enemy, who blockaded 
Meſſana on the ſide next the ſea, having retired as if 


d ere was nothing farther to apprehend, the Conſul, 
Bu king advantage of their abſence and the darkneſs of 
bly WW): night, paſſed the ſtreight, and arrived in Sicily: 
au We ſee here the terrible effects, with which a fault 
lus What ſeems ſlight at firſt, may be attended. Had the 
u arthaginians prevented his paſſage as they might very 
Wu y have done, and made themſelves maſters of 


Meſſana, which was an inevitable conſequence of it, 
he Romans perhaps might never have been capable 
f landing in Sicily, nor in conſequence of making all 


Hoe conqueſts, that acquired them the empire of the 
r beWQniverſe. But Providence, that had allotted it to 
+ them, opened them the way. to it on this occaſion. 


It is remarkable, that this bold ſtep of Appius, is the 
firſt made by the Romans out of Italy. 


amp of the Syracuſans. He exhorted his troops to 
harge it at unawares, aſſuring them of victory in the 
lurprize wherein they would find the enemy. It hap- 
pened as the Conſul had promiſed. Hiero, who 


tte pected nothing fo little, had ſcarce time to draw up 
the ls troops in battle. His cavalry had ſome advantage 
oF" firſt; but the Roman infantry having charged the 
em "01s of his army, ſoon broke and put it entirely to 
« he rout. Appius, after having cauſed the dead bodies 


df the enemy to be ſtript of their ſpotls, entered Meſ- 
nx where he was received as a preſerver, come from 
neaven; and made the joy of the Mamertines the 
vcater and the more ſenfible, as they had ſcarce any 

hopes 
I 


n ſpeaking of the fact I am' now relating: and from n. 25. 
hence came the Conſul's ſurname Caudex. The Car- 6. 


The place where he landed was not far from the Zonar. 
viii. 324. 
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A.R:488. hopes of ſuch an event. Hiero ſeeing himſelf defeateg 


Ant. C 


Z08ar. 
vil, 384. 


** almoſt before he ſaw the enemy, as he afterwards fal 


himſelf, and ſuſpecting, that the Carthaginians hay 
given up the paſſage of the ſtreight to the Roman 
and diſguſted long before by the perfidy of that peg 
ple, made his troops decamp the next night with à 


little noiſe as poſſible, and returned to Syracuſe wit 


great diligence. | Ye} tek ere 
Appius freed from all apprehenſions on that fide, 
thought proper to take the advantage of the terror 
which the noiſe of this firſt victory had ſpread evel 
amongſt the Carthaginians. Accordingly he marched 
to attack them in their camp, which ſeemed inacceſ 
fible, as well by its natural ſituation, as the intrench- 
ments, with which it was fortified.  » And he was 
actually repulſed and obliged to retire with ſome loſs, 
The Carthaginians, who conſidered this haſty-retreat, 


as an effect of their bravery, and the enemy's fear, 


purſued them. This was what the Conſul expected 
He faced about; on which the fortune of the battle 
changed with the ſituation of the place. Their.ow 
courage was now all that either ſide had to truſt. | 
The Carthaginians did not long maintain their ground 
before the Romans. A great number of them were 
killed. Some eſcaped into their camp, others into 


the neighbouring cities, and they did not dare to quit 


their intrenchments, as long as Appius continued in 
Meſſana. | e 
Sceing himſelf in conſequence maſter of the field 
he ravaged the whole flat country without oppoſition, 
and burnt the villages of the allies of the Syracuſans 
So general a conſternation inſpired him with the bold 
deſign of approaching Syracule itſelf. Several battles 
enſued with very various ſucceſs, in one of which tit 
Conſul was in great danger. He had recourſe upol 
this occaſion to ſtratagem. He diſpatched an office! 


to Hiero, as if to treat of peace. The King willingly 


hearkened to that propoſal. They had ſeveral inte- 

views, and during thoſe conferences, Appius infenl- 

bly retrieved the bad ſtep he had made. Other - 
| . 
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poſals paſſed between ſome private perſons of the two A. 
armies. The Syracuſans ſeemed to deſire peace: but 
the King would not hear of it then; probably becauſe 
the Conſul, when out of danger, became more dif- 
ficult. n 7 5 8 a 

Theſe different motions took up great part of the 
year. The Conſul returned to Meſſana, in which he 
left a ſtrong garriſon,, capable of ſecuring .the city, 
and then went over to Rhegium, in order to return 
to Rome. He was received there with great applauſes 
and univerſal joy. His triumph over Hiero and the 
Carthaginians was celebrated with the greater ſolem- 
nity and concourſe of people, as it was the firſt that 
had been obtained over nations beyond the ſeas. 


citizens was found to be two hundred ninety-two ** 
thouſand two hundred twenty-four, an exceeding 
oreat number, and which ſeems incredible, when we 
reflect upon the uninterrupted ſeries of wars from the 
foundation of Rome, and the frequent plagues no 
leſs deſtructive. than battles. One can never ſuffici- 
ntly admire the wiſe policy of the Romans for- re- 
paring all theſe loſſes, which was by incorporating 
great numbers of the people of the conquered ſtates 
nto the body of the Commonwealth : a policy 
eſtabliſhed from the reign of Romulus, and af- 
erwards practiſed with unalterable perſeverance, 
hich was the principal ſource of the greatneſs of 
Nome, and contributed very much to render her in- 
ncible, by making her ſuperior to ſo many defeats, 
df which ſome ſeemed to make her eternal ruin in- 


vitable. - 1 


This fame year gave birth to a cruel and ſavage 
uſtom, which however became very common in pro- 
els of time, wherein the ſhedding of human blood, 
the combats of the gladiators, was conſidered as 
he moſt agreeable ſight that could be exhibited to 
he Roman People. It was introduced by the two 


mothers M. and D. Junius Brutus, to do honour to 
Vox. III. 
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At the cloſing of the Cenſus this year by the Cen- preink. - 
ſors Cn. Cornelius and C. Marcius, the number of the xv. 


40 —— 


48. by other wars, ſhe made the two new Conſuls go 1 
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A. R. 488. the funeral of their father. 1 ſhall lay ſomething 
Ant. © this head in its proper place. 
- The veſtal Capparonia, convicted of breaking | 
11 of chaſtity, prevented the puniſhment by-h; . 
ing herſelf. The corrupter and accomplices'y 
puniſhed according to the laws. 


264. 


IAR. s. M. VaIERIUs Maxihus. 


8 M'. OraciLIus CRASSUS. 


Polyb. i. The preceding year Rome had been obli ged to 6 
26, % one of the two Conſuls againſt the e flavesd 


Freinſh. 
3 Volſinii in Tuſcany. This year, not being divert 


rope z. Sicily. They acted there in great concert, ſometim 
uniting, and ſometimes dividing their troops; be 
the Carthaginians and Syracuſans on ſeveral occaſion 
and ſpread the terror of the Roman arms in ſuch 
manner almoſt throughout the whole iſland, that ti 
cities ſent from all ſides to make their ſubmiſſion! 
the Conſuls: their number amounted in all to fy 
ſeven, amongſt which were * Tauromenium and ( 
tina, two ſtrong places. 

Such ſpeedy ſucceſs induced them to advancet 
wards Syracuſe in order to beſiege it. Hiero, wl 
- doubted his own forces, and thoſe of the Carthag! 
ans, and relied till leſs upon the faith of the 10 
and who had a ſecret inclination for the Romans? 
effect of the eſteem univerſally conceived for the 
probity and juſtice, ſent deputies to the Confuls | 
treat of peace. The accommodation was ſoon conchuddl 
It was too much deſired on both ſides to be long | 
negotiating. The conditions of the treaty welt 
« That Hiero ſhould reſtore to the Romans the plad 
he had taken from them or their allies ; that he ſhoul 
diſmiſs the priſoners without ranſom ; that he ſhou 
pay an hundred talents of filver for the expences 
the war; that he ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſſion( 


* Now Taormina, or the aller coaſt of Sicily, Catane, ibid. 
7” 08 
o 


* 
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yracuſe and the cities in its dependance.” The 1; 
rincipal of theſe were Aeræ, Leontium, Megara, 26. 
etinæ, and Tauromenium. The treaty was ſoon | 
ter ratified at Rome. It was made only for fifteen 
ears; but mutual eſteem, and good offices on both 
des, rendered it perpetual. The Romans had no 
iy more faithful, nor friend more conſtant than this 
cince. Bringing him over from the ſide of the Car- 
aginians was doing every thing. He was of infinite 
vantage to them, eſpecially in refpe& to proviſiotis, 
e tranſportation of which was very difficult before, 
cauſe the Carthaginians were maſters of the fea, 
hich had put the Romans to abundance of inconve- 
jences the preceding year. | N 8 
The Carthaginian General, who had failed with a 
eet to the aid of Syracuſe, which he expected to find 
eſieged, having received advice of the treaty conclu- 
ed between Hiero and the Romans, returned faſter 
han he came. The forces of the two new allies being 
nited, they took a great number of cities from the 
arthaginians. | 
The Conſul Otacilius gave at that time an uſeful Frontin. 
ample of ſeverity, in reſpect to military diſcipline, 
nd very conformable to the Roman genius. Some 
toman ſoldiers, on an occaſion of danger, had ſub- 
itted to paſs under the yoke, to preſerve their lives. 
When they rejoined the army, the Conſul condemned 
em to incamp ſeparately without the intrenchments; 
here they were in much leſs ſecurity than the ret 
f the army, being more expoſed to the incurſions 
i the enemy; beſides which it was a permanent dif- 
race, that continually reproached them with their 
owardice, and animadverted to them to wipe out 
e ſtain by ſome action of valour. * . 
The winter approaching, the Conſuls, after having 
ft ſufficient garriſons in the towrs, returned to 
ome with the reſt of the troops. M?. Valerius, who 
ad diſtinguiſhed himſelf this campz.ign in a peculiar. 
anner, received the honour of a teiumph, in which 
. un- dial was carried, a new object to the Romans, 
| L 2 FR who 
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A. R. 489. who till then had diſtinguiſhed the hours, as the pt 


f Ant. = 
263, 


plin. vii. 


picture to be ſet up in the hall Hoſtilia, wherein h 
battle with Hiero and the Carthaginians was paintei 
| which had not been done before, but afterwards h 


Meſſana. | 
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ple do in the country, by the different height of f 
ſun. The ſun- dial was horizontal, and came fin 
Catina. Valerius afterwards placed it upon a pedeſi 
near the tribunal of harangues. He alſo cauſe! 


came very common, * He was ſurnamed Meſſi 
for having delivered the city of Meſſana from dangei 
which probably, after the departure of Appius Cl 
dius, had been attacked again by Hiero and the Cx: 
thaginians. He was called at firſt Meſſana: whit 
name was changed inſenſibly into that of Meſſi 
Seneca, no doubt through inadvertence, ſays, th 
this ſurname was given him for taking the city d 


I ſaid before that clocks were not known at Rom 
before the Conſulſhip of Valerius. An ancient autha| 
according to Pliny, gives the uſe of them-a prior dats 
as early as the eleventh year before the war vil 
Pyrrhus ; but Pliny himſelf invalidates this teſtimony, 
The + ſun-dial, which Valerius brought to Rom: 


having been made for the climate of Catina, did nd V 
agree with that of Rome, nor tell the hours rightWc!oc 
About an hundred years after the Cenſor Marc kno 
Philippus ſet up a more regular one near that of V g 
lerius. In that interval they became common enoygiMi<c!t 
at Rome, as appears from a fragment of Plaut ef. 
that Aulus Gellius has preſerved. It is an hung + 
paraſite that Ipeaks. | | Et * 
| | ug 
Ut illum Dit perdant, qui primus horas repperit, op tl 
Quique adeo primus hic ftatuit ſolarium, l 
Qui mibi compminuit miſero articulatim diem! - 

| | ri 

Primus ex familia Valeriorum urbis Meſſanæ captæ in ſe tranſau f -... 


nomine Meſſana appe Uatus eft, paulatimque vulgo permutante litera 
Meſſala dictus eſt. Sa xc. de brevit. vit. c. 123. 
+ Quod cum ad cliina Siciliz deſcriptum, ad horas Romæ non con- 


veniret, Marcius Philippus Cenſor aliud juxtꝭ conſtituit. CEM so BF ingu! 
Masi 


de die natali, cap. 22. 


— 
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Nam me puero uterus hic erat ſolarium, 
Multd omnium iſtorum optumum & veriſſimum, 
Ubi iſte monebat efſe, niſi cum nibil erat. 
Nunc etiam quod eft, non eſt, niſi ſoli lubet. 
Itaque adeo jam oppletum eft oppidum ſolariis, | 
Major pars populs aridi reptant 255 | 


This kind of dial was of no uſe but When the ſun 3 
ſhined. Five years after the Cenſorſhip of Marcius, 
another Cenſor ' (Scipio Naſica) ſet up one, which 
ſerved both for-day and night. It was called a Clep- 
ſydra. It ſhewed all the hours by the means of water, 
and ſome wheels that it turned. There is a deſcrip- Vitruv.. | 
tion of it in Vitruvins, who, as well as Athenæus and * 9 
Pliny, aſcribes the invention of it to Cteſibius, a 
native of Alexandria, that lived under the two rt 
Ptolomies. This Clepſydra differed from that firſt 
uſed by the Greeks, and afterwards by the Romans, 
to limit the time allowed the orators to plead; that was 
alſo uſed-in the?“ armies to regulate the four watches 
of the night, of which each Was three hours, when 
the ſentinels were relieved. © © | 

What a difference there is between the antient 
clocks, either public or private, and ours! I do not 
know, whether we have a due ſenſe of ſo conſiderable 
a good, that includes ſo many conveniences : which 
certainly is not the effect of chance, but of God's be- 
neficent attention to our wants. 

All the world knows, that the . antient ſun- 2 Chron. 
dial mentioned in hiſtory, is that of Ahaz King of *, 11. 
Juda, on which the prophet Iſaiah made * ſhadow 
of the ſun go back ten degreg PR 

return to our ound, The plague A to 
hew itſelf in the city, a Pictator as nominated for 
driving the nail, and putting a ſtop by that AY, 
ceremony to the wrath of the Sods. 


R. 595. 


* 1 
— a 
. 


» Quia impoſſibile videbatur i in ſpeculis per totam noctem vigilantes 
ingulos permanere, ideo in quatuor partes AD CLEPSY DRAM ſunt 
dvilæ vigiliæ, ut non am lids quam tribus horis nocturnis neceſſe ſit 
Vgilare, VEGET, de re mil. iii. 8. 


L 3 | Some 
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Some colonies were alſo ſettled at Eſernia, Firmyn 
and Caſtrum, cities of Naple. | 


REY 
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| | . Ent Manes Gat gd OY ON! k * 
„ Theſe two Conſuls had Sicily for their proving 


but with only two legions, which, appeared ſufficien 
ſince the alliance wien Hiero; and that diminuti 
eaſed Rome conſiderably on the fide, of proyiſians. .. 
HFaving united their troops with thoſe of the allig 
they undertook the ſiege * Agrigentum, one of t 
ſtrongeſt places of Sicily. Its natural ſituation aud 
fortifications rendered it almoſt impregnable. Thy 
Carthaginians, Who had foreſeen. that the Roman 
emboldened by the conſiderable aids which they ſhoull 
have. from Hiero, would undoubtedly form, fone 
important enterprize, and that they would  probabj 
attack Agrigentum, had made choice of it tor they 
place of arms, and with that view. had ſtrengthenedi 
bundantly with every thing neceſſary. for a good de 
2 buy They at firſt had ſent. part of their troops inn 
Sardinia, with defign ether to prevent or retard tit 
paſſage of the Romans into Sicily. Finding that pre 
caution ineffectual, . they had made them return, a 
united them with a. great body of auxiliary troops 
from Liguria, the Gauls, and eſpecially from Spain. 
The 2 encamped within a mile from Ag 
gentum, and reduced the enemy to ; ſhut, themſeſte Bloc 
up within the walls. The corn was now ripe, aud eack 
actually upon the ground. As it was: manifeſt, ta 7 
the ſiege would be of long continuance, the Roma fron 
foldiers, ſolely attentive, to cutting and bringing ef The 
the grain, diſperſed themſelves. farther, and wich i forn 


16—19. 


＋4* — 


leſs precaution, than was conſiſtent with the proximiij ll voy: 
of a powerful enemy. This negligence was, very ne Erb 
proving fatal to them, in the entire ruin of their army. Wl thei 
The Carthaginians falling ſuddenly. upon them, Wi of t 
the foragers could not ſuſtain ſo warm an attack,” and Will ce; 
were put to the rout, The enemy. then AACR 


— 
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e camp of the Romans, and having divided their A. R. 49. 
mun oops into two bodies, the one began to pull up the — 
alijades, whilſt the other attacked the guards poſted 
ere for the defence of the camp. Though the lat- 
r were much inferior in number to the Carthaginians, 
5 they knew that to quit their poſt was capital with 
e Romans, they ſuſtained the charge with incon- 1 
Vino ewable reſolution. Abundance of them were killed, 
nd {till more on the ſide of the enemy. This yigor- 
uta us defence gave time for aid to arrive, when the 


vs. archaginians, who were engaged, were broke, and 

Ali or to the rout. Thoſe who had already pulled up 

Her of the paliſades, were ſurrounded on all ſides, | | 
ad almoſt all cut to pieces; the reſt were purſued A 
TW vice into the city. This action, in which the invin- | 
020 idle valour of the Roman troops retrieved their 
dulhgegugence, rendered the enemy leſs diſpoſed to make 

eee, and the Romans more upon their guard in ; 
„ - 1ds uafoouer! hi pan 4H 4 HAT 

hei Sallies accordingly were leſs frequent frem thence- 

c ort; and this determined the Conſuls to divide 

A Itter armies into two great bodies, and to poſt them 

in 


in the front of two parts of the city; the one facing 


pid temple of Eſculapius, and the other upon che 
2 ereat road to Heraclea, They fortified the two 
camps with good lines of contravallation and circum- 
lation: the firſt, to prevent ſallies: and the other 
0 o cut off the entrance of fuccours or proviſions into 


the place. The ſpace between the two camps was 
occupied by guards, poſted at ſmall diſtances from 
each other, | 43 4 
The Romans in all theſe operations had great aids 


n from the States of Sicily, that had lately joined them. 
o Their troops, in conjunction with thoſe of the Romans, 
08 formed an army of an hundred thouſand men. Con- 
TIF 07s of proviſions: were carried for them as far as 
rbega, from whenee the Romans brought them into 
their camp, which was not very remote. In effect 


of theſe ſupplies they abounded with every thing ne- 
ceſſary. „„ 9 
L 4 | The 


. 
| | 
| 
S 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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viſions, and had no hopes, that any ſupplies could h; 


the place, had ſent courier after courier, to demand 


length reduced to ſuch extremities, that they deliberated 


tempting every kind of means, had not at laſt found 


. POSTUMIUS, MAMILIUS, Conſuls. 
The ſiege continued in this condition during almo 
five months, without any conſiderable action ore either 
ſide, nothing paſſing but ſome flight ſkirmiſhes; By 
in the mean time, the Carthaginians ſuffered exceeſ 
ingly, becauſe being at leaſt fifty thouſand ſhut w 
in the place, they had conſumed almoſt all their pry 


brought in; ſo good a guard did the Romans key 

to ſhut up all the avenues. In conſequence the evil 
they had already ſuffered, and thoſe which they e 
rehended were to come, diſcouraged them entirely, 

Hannibal, the ſon of Giſgo, who commanded in 


aids and proviſions. At length Hanno arrived i 
Italy with fifty thouſand foot, ſix thouſand horſe an 
ſixty elephants. He landed at Lilybæum with hy 
troops, from whence he marched to Heraclea. The 
inhabitants of Erbeſſa went thither to him, and pro 
miſed to put their city into his hands, through which 
paſſed all the convoys for the Romans. Accordingly 
by their help he made himſelf maſter of it from 
whenceforth the beſiegers were no leſs diſtreſſed by 
the want of proviſions than the beſieged. They wereat 


more than once upon raiſing the ſiege; and they 
would have been reduced to do it, if Hiero, by a. 


one, for conveying ſome ſupplies to we” which 
gave them time to breathe. 

Hanno informed that the Romans were creatly dif 
treſſed both by famine and diſeaſes, which are generally 
the effect of it; and on the contrary ſeeing his own 
troops in good condition, reſolved to approach nearer 
the enemy, in order to bring them, if poſſible, to 1 
battle. Accordingly he marched from Heraclea with 
his whole army and fifty elephants, and made the 
Numidian cavalry advance before him, after having 
given them the neceſſary inſtructions for drawing 
the Romans into an ambuſcade. The Numidians 


* 2 themſelves exactly of their commiſſion, an 5 
a 2 2 


 POSTUMIUS, MAMILIUS, Confuls: | 


— 


nol Advanced to the camp of the Conſuls, with an air of N 


the contempt, and a kind of inſult. The Romans did 


Bu not fail to come out, and charge them immediately. 


een The Numidians made ſome ftand : and afterwards be- 
| up ing broke, fled ; pr ecipitately the ſame way that they 


pro knew Hanno was advancing. The Romans purſued 


em at the heels, till they came up to the main body 
8 of their army. The farther they were from the camp, 
the more difficult it was to retreat. Abundance of 
them, who could not get off, fell on the ſpot. 

This ſucceſs giving Hanno hopes of a compleat 
victory, he ſeized an eminence, not above fifteen 


u tho the two armies were ſo near each other, they did 
not come to a battle till long after; both ſides equally 
u :pprehending an action, that could not but be deci- 
Che ve. The Romans in particular, being diſcouraged 
by the check their cavalry had received, kept cloſe 
uch within their camp: But when they ſaw that their fear 
oy, WW diſcouraged. their allies, and on the contrary aug- 
rom WT mented the boldneſs of the enemy, they determined 


to march out. Hanno began then to fear on his 
fide, and was in no haſte: to fight. Two months 


tion. 


againſt the famine, and that many of them went 
over to the enemy, he reſolved to give battle with- 


di- out farther delay, and agreed with Hannibal, that he 
al hould make a ſally at the ſame time. The Conſuls, 
wn cho were apprized of this deſign, affected to remain 
ner quiet in their camps. This induced Hanno to offer 
oem battle with more haughtineſs. He advanced 
rith auite up to their intrenchments, and reproached 


ing tented themſelves with defending their camp, and only 
ing {Wirmiſhed : which continually augmented the ſecurity 
ans of the Carthaginians, and their contempt of the ene- 
nd ny. At laſt one day, when Hanno came as uſual to 


attack 


hundred paces from the Roman camp. However, 


paſſed in this manner without any conſiderable ac- 


At length, at the warm inſtances of Hannibal, who 
informed him that the beſieged could not hold out 


hem with their abje& timidity. The Romans con- 
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A.R. 499. attack. the intrenchments, Poſtumius, according y 
nt.. ON 


262. 


ing ſa battle, he fought with all poſſible valour; þ 


POSTUMIUS; MAMILIUS, Conſuls. 


cuſtom, made ſome troops march out only to repylk 
him, who fatigued and harraſſed him from ſix in th 
morning till noon. Then, as Hanno was retiring, th 
Conſul advanced at the head of all the legions 4 
charge him. Though he was ſurpriſed, not expe} 


that the victory continued doubtful almoſt to the cla 
of the day. But, as his troops had been very mud 
fatigued before the battle, without having taken ay 
refreſhment, and the Romans, who had prepared them 
ſelves in all refpects, came on with quite freſh foi 
and courage, the match was not equal. The deſei 
began by the mercenary troops of the firſt line, why 
could ſuſtain the fatigue no longer. They not- only 
abandoned their poſt, but throwing themſelves wit 
precipitation into the midft of the elephants, and upoi 
the ſecond line, difordered all the ranks, and: drey 
all the reſt after them. The other Conful had no 


lefs ſucces on his fide, and repulſed Hannibil i, 
who had made a ſally, with vigour into the city, a . 
killed him abundance of men. The camp of the” 
Carthaginians was taken. Three elephants: were F. 
wounded, thirty killed, and eleven fell into the hand H 
of the Romans. The men were either cut to pieces A 
or diſperſed in flight. Of ſo numerous an army, fone of 
few eſcaped with their Genera to Heracle. 1 
Hannibal ſeeing that the Romans, after the fatigue: 
of ſo rude an action, abandoned themſelves to the joy as 
of their victory, and were more remiſs than uſual i . 
keeping guard, took advantage of that interval of i. bh 
activity and neglect, and quitted the city in the night i n 
at the head of his mercenary troops. The Roman, the. 
who were informed of his departure the next morning - 
immediately purſued him. But as he had got a great pol 
way before them, they could only come up with h exp 
rear-guard, part of which they handled ſevereſy enough. ¶ the 
The inhabitants of Agrigentum, ſeeing themſelves 6 
abandoned by the Carthaginians, put many of thoſe had 
that remained in the city ta the ſword, either to , 


avenge 


* 


7 
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enge chemſelves upon the authors of their miſeries, 4;R-4g0- 
"Publ do make their, court to the victors. They had not 24, 
in mie better quarter an that account. Twenty-five | 
ug and men of them were made ſlaves. Agrigen- 
05 em was taken in this manner, after a ſiege of ſeven 
ei nns. A great number of other places ſurrender- 
3 5 themſelves in. conſequence to the victors. This 
aao was very uſeful and glorious to the Romans, 
man. it cot them dear. During this ſiege, more than 
OW iy thouſand men of the Conſul's army, and: that 
bon tte States of Sicily, periſhed by different cauſes, 
de approach of the winter would admit no farther 
nierprizes in Sicily, they returned to Meſſana in or- 
der to repair to Rome. %%, ot hs 2 
L. VALERINS FAc cus fn. 
T. Oracilius Crassvs. er ee 


Both the new Conſuls had Sicily for their province, 
which then engrofled the attention of the Romans, 


155 


the end they repaired thither, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 

vere permit. W N 2 8 2 a 5 932 

ic The grief which Hanno felt. for his defeat, was prontin 
ah zugmented by the extreme perplexity he was in, on Strat. iii. 
re WY -<count of the revolt of the mercenary troops, and j* 

. eſpecially the Gauls, who complained with ſeditious viii. 386. 
oY © of not having had their pay for ſome months. 

. He endeavoured to mollify them by magnificent pro- 

Ii miſes of the great and ſpeedy advantages which he 

- WT <clizned them; and added, that there was a neigh- 


on bouring city of which he was ſure of making himſelf 
8 maſter by intelligence, and of which he intended them 
be plunder, that would make them ample amends 
a for all that was due to them. They liked that pro- 
his WY Poſal well; and imagining themſelves very rich already, 
þ expreſſed their. gratitude- to him for his intentions in 
their favour, and congratulated each other upon the 

ſe booty they were going to, take. Hanno, however, 
had ordered his treaſurer to go to the Conſul Otacilius 
oe a deſerter, under pretext of being unwilling 3 
Bj iver 
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buſcade. Though the Conſul did not rely much up 


91 
Ant. e. advice, that four thouſand Gauls had orders to repi 


VALERIUS, OTACILIUS, Conſuls. 
liver in his accounts to his General; and to give hin 


the next night to the city of * Entella, which was f 
be ſurrendered to them by treachery; and that j 
would be eaſy to cut them all off, by laying an an 


on the information of a deſerter, he however did ng 
think it proper to deſpiſe this piece of advice entirch, 
and poſted an ambuſcade at the place. The Gaul 
did not fail coming thither at the time. The ambuſ 
cade roſe, attacked them at unawares, and put then 
all to the ſword, but not without ſelling their lives 
dearly. Hanno in conſequence had the double joy df 
diſcharging his debts without coſt, and of deftroying 


a conſiderable number of his enemies. How hom be 

was ſuch a conduct! Hanno, on this occaſion, well wh 
makes good the proverb applied to the Carthaginians; WW ma 

Punica Pides, Punic Faith. Could he flatter himſcli, Wl ed 
that ſo black and deteſtable a treachery would remain Wl Ca 
unknown to men, and unpuniſned by the Divinity! WW na; 
Accordingly, at the end of this war we ſhall ſee Ca. for 
thage brought to the very brink of deſtruction, from Wl thc 
having broke her word with other mercenary ſoldier, Wl rei 
and refuſed to give them their arrears. tak 
The Carthaginians, diſſatisfied with Hanno, Tecall- WW nei 
ed him, and laid a great fine upon him. Amilear, Sie 
whom we muſt not confound with the father of Han- im 
nibal, was ſent to command in his place. That new Wil the 
general, having no hopes of ſucceeding againſt the Wl anc 
Romans in battle by land, conceived the deſign of Wl hat 
transferring all the operations of the war to the fide, WM ſin 
on which the Carthaginians had indiſputably the fupe- Th 
riority, that is the fea. He therefore applied himlelt Wi th: 
to cruizing with his fleet not only upon the coaſts of Bil pri 
Sicily, of which all the cities ſurrendered” themſelves Wh luc 
to him, but on thoſe of Italy, ravaging the country Bl on: 
wherever he came. There was no new action this WW mo 

year in Sicily. A kind of partition was now made be- no 

| | to 


on the ſouth fide of the iſland, a little to the weſtward. 
twe:n 


Nn 


CORNELIUS, DUILIUS, Conſuls. * a 
tween the inland and maritime cities. The firſt ſided 
with the Romans, and the latter with the Cartha- 
ginians. 205 2:4 | | e 


Cx. Cox x RELIUS Scipio AsIN A. i eee Ales 
C. DviLI1vs. | ur | 266. 


The fifth year of the firſt Punic war begins here. Polyb. i. 
The Romans had no reaſon to repent their having 20, 21. 
undertaken it. Hitherto they had de. both in 
battles and ſieges. However, as advantageous as 
their victory over Hanno might be, they rightly per- 
ceived, that as long as the Carthaginians continued 
maſters of the ſea, the maritime cities of the iſland 
would declare for them, and that they ſhould never 
be able to drive them out of thoſe places. Beſides 
which, they were not ſatisfied, that Africa ſhould re- 
main in peace and tranquillity, whilſt Italy was infeſt- 
ed by the frequent incurſions of the enemy. For 
Carthage was no leſs formidable by her fleets and 
naval armies, than Rome by her legions and land- 
forces. The Romans therefore now. firſt conceived 
thoughts of building a fleet, and diſputing the fove- 
teignty of the ſea with the Carthaginians. The under- 
taking was bold: but it ſhews the valour and great- 
neſs of mind of that People. When they went to 
Sicily, they had not a ſingle ſhip, though ever ſo 
mall, equipped for war, and had nothing to carry 
them over but the canoes, of which we have ſpoke, 
and ſome veſſels borrowed of their neighbours. They 
had no experience of naval affairs, nor ſo much as a 
lingle work man of capacity in the building of ſhips. 
They even did not know the form of a quinqueremis, 
that is, a galley with five rows of oars, in which the 
principal ſtrength of fleets conſiſted at that time. Bur 
luckily at the beginning of the war, they had taken 
one that had run aſhore, which ſerved them for a 
model. This induſtrious and ingenious People, whom 
no labour diſcouraged, and who turned every thing 
to their advantage, learnt from their enemies _ 

| elves 
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Ant. C. Conſuls prefided in this new work. The Romani"? 
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Polyb. i. 
22. 


were not ſhips built by art, but trees metamorphoſet 


ig 
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animated by their warm exhortations, and ſtill ma 
by their example, applied themſelves with incredibl 
ardour and induſtry. in building .ſhips of, all kind 
Whilſt they were thus employed on one fide, 'rowen 
were raiſed on the other, who were taught a manner 
working entirely, unknown to them before. Th | 
| were made to fit upon benches on the fide of the ſe C 
in the ſame order as in ſhips, and to practiſe, as if a; 
tually at the oar, the different motions of falling ba 
with a ſpring in pulling with their- arms, and thenq 
extending them forwards in order to renew the ſam 
motion, and that all together, in concert, and at tht 
inſtant the ſignal was given. In the ſpace of ty 
months, an hundred galleys of five benches of Oe. 
and twenty. of three, were fitted out : fo that, ſays a 
author *,. one might almoſt have believed, that thy 


into galleys by the Gods. After the rowers had beet 
exerciſed for ſome time in the ſhips themſelves, tht 
fleet put to ſea. The command of the land- army it 
Sicily fell by lot to Duilius, and of that by ſea to Cor! 
nelius. | og | 
Polybius gives us this account of the building d 
this fleet, and of the preparations of this firſt navi 
army of the Romans. We muſt not conclude. from 
thence, that they had never uſed the ſea. The c. ln. 
trary is proved by certain monuments, for the know-Wl:.. 
ledge of which we are indebted to the ſame hiſtorian WI}... 
But they never had a fleet, which deſerved that name, D 
nor probably ſhips of ſeveral benches of oars. fo! 
The Conſul Cornelius had advanced before with 
leventeen ſhips. The reſt of the fleet was to follow 


him at no great diſtance. Having confided too haſtily Will haf 


in the people of Lipara, who had promiſed to ſul- had 
render that iſland and city to him by treachery, e ed. 


Ut non arte factæ ſed quodam munere deorum converſæ in nares, 


atque mutatæ arbores viderentur. FLOR. ii. 2. 


approached 


CORNELIUS) DUILIUS. Confuls. 


y Carthaginian ſhips. He prepared to engage, and 


nemy having ſent to parley with him concerning an 
commodation, upon his promiſe he went on board 
is galley with his principal officers to treat about the 
onditions. He had no ſooner entered it, than the 
xcrfidious Carthaginian ſeized his perſon, and all that 
companied him; and after having made himſelf 


bad aſter of all his ſhips, carried his priſoners to Car- 
Lo „ | > hows een enn; 

* fle was ſoon puniſhed for his mean treachery. He 
Sd advanced with fifty ſhips to take a near view of 
7 I he Roman fleet, to examine of how many ſhips it con- 


iſted, and in what manner their crews. worked. Full 


Bf contempt for enemies, who were quite new to the 
LY ſea, he had not uſed the precaution to draw up in 
; 11 battle, but went on without order. On doubling a 
bene, he met the Roman fleet, at the moment he leaſt 


xpected it. It rowed and made all poſſible fail, and 
fell upon that of the Carthaginians roughly. This 
vas not a battle, but a chace. He loſt the beſt part 
of his ſhips, and with great difficulty eſcaped with 
the reſt. | 


a land-forces, and alſo that it was arrived there, after 
* having gained an advantage over the enemy. Duilius 
* having left the command of his army to the Tribunes, 

7 


repaired immediately to the fleet. As it was within 
ght of the Carthaginians at Myle, they prepared 


a tor a battle: | | 
x As the galleys of the Romans, built groſsly and in 
* haſte, were not very ſwift, nor caſy to work, they 


ad ſupplied that inconvenience by a machine invent. 
ed on the occaſion, and which was afterwards called 


I Melazzo now, upon the north coaſt of Sicily. 
Cor- 


pproached them, and was immediately ſurrounded A.R. 9 


o make a good defence: but the General of the | 


159 
* 
260. 


The victorious fleet having been informed of what Polyb. i. 


happened to Cornelius, ſent advice of it to his Collegue 3*—*+- 


Duilius in Sicily, where he was at the head of the viii. 357. 


166 CORNELIUS, DUILIUS, Conf. 


A, R. 492. Corvus, by the means of which they grappled ] 
_ C. the enemy's veſſels, boarded them aft 1 — 
and came immediately to bloõwe. «; 
The ſignal of battle was given. The Carthaginau vas 
fleet conſiſted of an hundred and thirty ſail, con den 
manded by Hannibal, of whom we have ſpoke befo had 
He was on board a galley of ſeven benches of ſeq 
which had belonged to Pyrrhus. The CarthaginianMcor 
whom the blow they had juſt received, had not tau 
the wiſdom of not deſpiſing their enemies, adyancelycr 
proudly, leſs to fight than to take the ſpoils of M fror 
enemy, of which they conceived themſelves altea uff 
maſters. They were, however, a little amazed at H but 
machines, which they ſaw raiſed upon the 'prow are. 
each ſhip, and which were new to them. But tie the) 
were much more ſo, when the ſame machines dired al 
ed againſt their ſhips and let fall on a ſudden, grain t 
pled them whether they would or no, and changingvcr 
the form of the fight, obliged them to come to blowMilprii 
as if they had been by land. The ſtrength of ce 
Romans conſiſted in cloſe fight: for which reaſon WLir 
when they came board and board, by the means «MW © 
their Corvi, they had a great ſuperiority over te ane 
enemy, who excelled them only in agility, and ate 
dreſs in working their ſhips, but were inferior Du 
them in every thing elſe. Accordingly, - they Mitac! 
could not ſuſtain the charge of the Romans. Icon 
ſlaughter was horrible. The Carthaginians loſt thirty the 
ſhips, amongſt which was that of the General, wü the 
eſcaped in a boat not without difficult. mar 
He well knew what this defeat was to coſt him, and dier 
immediately diſpatched a friend to Carthage befor I 
the ſad news of it could arrive there. On entering the vas 


ſenate he ſaid : Hannibal has ſent me to aſk you paid 
« whether he is to give the Conſul battle, who h vas 
e a numerous fleet under his command? He wa" 


+ Polybius gives us a very circumſtantial but very obſcure deſeny 
tion of this machine. There are ſeveral kinds of Corvi. Mr. Fol 
lard's diſſertation upon this ſubje& may be ſeen in his Polybius, Book 
I. p. 83, &c. and in the Arts and Sciences of the Antients there af 
plates and deſcriptions of them, See Sect, of Art Military. | 
; ' anſwer: y 


' CORNELIUS; D ois, Conbite: > 
anſwered unanitnouſſy, that there py no oęcaſion te 5 
elitate  Upoethat! head. „% He has done ſo, Geatle-, 
men,“ added he, and has been defeated. is. 
was putting it out of the power of his judges! to con- 
demn him becauſe they could not do it a after what 
had paſſed,: without condemning themſelves. In con- 
ſequence, at his Letanm he Way ;only: diyeſted of the 
command? . te, cot 


After tlie n flight, "the. ſhips Mie ate 
aal vere at a great ;lofs: : They were aſhamed. to.,retire. 
om the battle, Without having ſhared, in the danger, 
7 ſuffered any thing, or being puſhed by the 1 0 21 


but they did not dare to attack him, ſo e h did th 4 | 
ic 


w AWdrcad thoſe new and terrible. machines, from hi 

the tney could not eſcape. Accordingly, when they did 

rect nake an effort, they were borne down by their means. 
ln this ſecond battle, and the former, 45 teen ſhips 
ga vere ſunk and thirty-one taken; with ſeven thouſand 
lon Mpriſoners,. and three thouſand killed. Such was the 


ſucceſs of the naval battle fonght near the! iflands of 


Alon para! ni BEI 07 vil 3 Ii 
s oO The firſt good effect of A ey was the deliver- 
the WW:nce of * Segeſtay | which was very much preſſed by 
alte Carthaginians, and reduced to the laſt ſextremity. 
ru Doilius, after having cauſed the ſiege to be raiſed, at- 
the ucked and tk Macella , Amilcar not daring to 
Tue come againſt him The campaign being almoſt over, 
ur the Conſul returned to Rome. His abſence reinſtated. 


the affairs of the Carthaginians conſiderably, and 
many cities either voluntarily returned to their obe- 


ad dience to them, or were reduced to do etc 3 l. 

for it is eaſy to conceive with what tokens of joy Duilius 
5 the va received at Rome. Extraordinary honoyrs were 
you, WW paid the author of a kind of glory entirely new. He. 
) ha vas the firſt of all the Romans to whom a -naval tri- 
mo umph was granted. A monument of this victory was 


rected i in the Forum, Wich was Aa. column 74 che, 


* On the weſt of Sicily, „ near r the os: | 3 
re 2. A more inland place than Segeſta. 


ver- vor. III. M W 


ne 1 CORNELIUS; Aulos, Con 


492. of white: marble, with af inſcription that mentions! 
Ant. the number of ſhip s which were either taken or ſunky 


and the ſums of 810 and ſilver brought into the tte 


ſury. This column ſubſiſts to this day, and itz i 


ſeription is one of the moſt antient monuments of th 
Latin tongue, which was (till very groſs arid impt- 
| fe& in thoſe times. Dullius in ſome maſure perye 
Florus ii, tuated his triumph during his whole life. For th 
2. purpoſe, when he returned at night from ſuppinigin 
| the city, he always walked with a torch and n mulicuy 
before him: an unexampled diſtinction of a — 
perſon, and which he aſſumed himſelf; ſd 
fiqence did the glory he had acquired, give ih 

+ much did it raiſe him above rules. Ve" - 1 "0 br. 
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Freinſh, The fovinces of theſe Conſuls, 48 * wen 
T= 1:— Sicily and the fleet. The Senate left him, to whom 
the fleet ſhould fall, at liberty to land in Sardinia 
Corſica, if he thought fit. The lots gave this pro- 

vince to Cornelius, who immediately: ſet out. Phi 

was the firſt . as Romans againſt Sardis 

and Corſica. | v 50 453 is art 

Theſe two iſlands are 10 near bt other, chatalim 

might be taken almoſt for one and the ſame : but they 

differ very much in the nature of their ſoil and-olirtilh 

as well as in the genius and character of their inhabi 

tants. Sardinia was otherwiſe called Ichnuſa. It dos 

not give place in extent to the greateſt iſtands in tit 
Mediterranean, nor for goodneſs to the moſt fertile 

+ Valerius Maximus, ſpeaking of Sicily and Sardini 

calls them the abundant feeders and nouriſhers a 
Rome. It Was rich in oackle, bore rere 0 


* C. 1 A ccena ſenem ſepe 'videbamm pr m pur. . (0 
is Cato who ſpeaks) Delectabatur cereo funali, & tivicine 
nullo exemplo privatus ſumpſerat: tantum licentiæ dabat Gen Cie. 


de Senect. n. 44. 
+ Siciliam & Sardiniam, benigniſſimas urbis noſtræ nutrices. Vals 


Max. viii. 6. 8 
| geen 


great plency, and * mines boch geld arid 


— ier. The air has been counted bad in alf akon San 
a but. eſpecially in ſummer. The principal eit) was 
ind arals, W Ne 10 e 
8 e n LETT DS 
m | Corfica; — 5 by che:Greeks: Cyrnügp is not to be 
ol epared to Sarditiia, eithet for extent. bt power It 
be Ws mountainous, rough, inacceſſible, and uneultivated 
N. in many places. The inhabitants partake'\ of che na- 
re of the ſoil, and are of agroſs and Brutal diipoſi- 
as ion. They bear ſubjection with great reluAance; and 
re averſe to all maſters. - They had ſeyeral Ste but 
ot much frequented: the principal were Abel A 


olony of the Phoceans, and Ni icea, a colony” of the 
etrurians. It is now divided into two parts , the 
ne on this:fide of the mountains, in which there are 
five and forty! ſmall diſtricts, that they eall Pieves, 
rherein are Baſtia the capital of the iſland, Balagnia, 
alvi, Corte, Aleria, and the "Cape. of Corſica; the 


— — 


* — = 


ere 

om Weber part beyond the mountains, in Which there are 

ore and bwenty diſtricts or Pieves the principal cities. 
ro. re Ajazzo; Boniface, Porto- Vecchio, and Sarna. 

his The Carthaginians had long made war with the in- 
e abitants of theſe two illands, and had at length 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole countty⸗ e 
ſuch places as were inacceſſible and impracticable, to 
mich no army could approach, and Where it was 
ofſible to force them. As it was. mofe eaſy to 
wercome the bodies, than che minds of tiefe People, 
he Carthaginians had recourſe to a ſtrange method in 
Ipect to chem, which was to root up all\theif corn 
nd other productions of the earth, in order to hold 
hem in entire dependance, by obliging them to feteh 
very thing neceſſary to wife froin Arien, AH by * Pro- 
biting them, upon pain of death, either to ſow grain 
Ir to plant uke Afiſtotle, Who relates this 


SF 


= 8. 


r 


1 
==) ; 


2 
H 


tate a people naturally fierce, and enemies to every 
und of ſubjection ] To reduce them, it was neceſſary 
8 not 


2 
2 
＋ 


reak 


act, does not mention at what time it was. How De mir 


able was ſo cruel and inhuman a treatment to ir- p. 1159. 


CORNELIUS; AQUILIUS, Conſita | 


A, R. 493: not; to root up the corn from their lands, but the low 


Ant. 
259. 


Oroſ. iv. 7. 


Zonar. 


viii. 386. 


C. of liberty. natural to all men from their hearts "ory 


ak more properly, Pains ſhould have been-takeny 
ſoften and poliſh their ;Wanners, by treating them wil 
entleneſs and humanity. The Carthaginĩans in om 
Kae could NEVEL make themſelves entirely maſta 
of this people, * ſufficiently ſubjected to obey but m 
to be gh 50 like ſlaves, as: Tacitus fays of the peo 
Gun. Britain. agil ONS, | 0 N 
e Conſul Cornelius advances en the 
lands, and firſt took Aleria in Corſica; [after whid 
the other places: ſurrendered themſelves. Fron 


thence be went to Sardinia. He fell in, e 


with the enemy's fleet, which he put tos flight, H 

intended to attack Olbia; but finding himſelf u 
weak, and that city in too good a condition to defend 
itſelf, he renounced the ſiege; and returned to Rom 
in order to raiſe more numerous forces. At his retun 
he was more fortunate. Having defeated a killed 


X 


ordered the Funeral of the Carthagan, genera to be 
ſolemnized in an honourable manner; convinced tha 
ſuch an act of humanity, in reſpect to an enem, 
would very much exalt the luſtre of the victot le 
had gained. That action ſuits the probity and virtue 
of Cornelius, as atteſted by an antient: inſcri " 
which I ſhall repeat here, becauſe it is ſhort; 

includes the moſt perfect praiſe, in ſaying, that er 
nelius held the firſt rank amongſt the perſons of worth 
and honour. Honc oinom Ploerumei coſentiont duanerm 
optimom fuiſſe virom : which according to the manner 
of later ages would be wrote, Hunc unum en car. 


ſentiunt bonorum optimum fuiſſe virum. 


Rome ſaw herſelf expoſed at that time pl jet 
own walls to an exceeding. danger, from which {te 
was preſerved by extreme /good fortune. The fat 


is as follows. The rowers, in the Roman fleets, were. 


* Jam domiti ut paveant, nondum ut ſervian. 'T ACIT. in vit 


Agric, © c. 1 13. 


com- 


cob ο, AU Cb. 


:loy compoſed partlyvof freed- men, who from ſlaves had A. R. 493. 
dri been made Roman citizens, and partly of ſoldiers fur- 

ni med by the allies. Both the one and the other were 

W called focii\ndwates)as we find in ſeveral parts of Livy. Liv. 

a rhey were liſted, and took an oath, as ſoldiers,. In xxxvi. 2. 
e tee ſecond Punic war, as the public treaſury was ex- AI 16. 
tu vauſted, the citizens were obliged to furniſh, and xlii. 27. 
or maintain at their own. expence; a certain number of _ * 
bdeir ſlaves for rowers, according to the amount of 

na weir eſtates. At the time of which we are ſpeaking, 

hic there were four thouſand men at Rome, moſt of them 

wu Samnites, ſent by the allies to make up the number of 

"a rowers. As they had a declared averſion for the ſea- 

HW crvice, they were continually talking with each other 

a upon the misfortune to which they were going to be 

fend expoſed. This inflamed them to ſuch a degree, that 

5 they formed the deſign of burning and plundering the 


city. Three thouſand ſlaves entered into this conſpi- 


kd cy. Happily one of the officers of the Samnites 
nu covered the plot, and informed himſelf in all the 
e circumſtances of it, which he immediately imparted 
muh the Senate, who ſtifled it in its birth, and before it 


could break burt m 
The Conſul Florus did no great exploits in Sicily. 

Cornelius, having driven the Carthaginian arms both 

out of Corſica and Sardinia, triumphed with great 


2 = 


glory. a | ' A A 


— 
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The C onſul Atilius is preſerved in great ; danger by the 
_ Curage of Calpurnius Flamma, a Legionary, Tribune. 
He beats the Carthaginian' fleet. Regulus is elected 


mans at ſea. The'two Conſuls go to Africa, tale Clypea, 
and ravage the whale country. Regulus continues to 
command in Africa; in quality of Proconſul: bis Collegue 
returns to Rome. Regulus demands a ſucceſſor. Battle 
with the ſerpent of Bagrada. Battle gained by Re- 

— 5 M 3 gulis. 


Conſul. Famous batile of Etmoma' gained by tbe R. 
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ATILIUS, SULPICIUS, Chi 
Sgulus, He takes Tunis. Hard propdfals-of Peace of. 
Tered by Regulus to | the Garthaginians 3' they: neu 
tſbem. The arrival of "Xanthippus ibe Lacedemonia 
- revives the courage and confidence: of the Carthaginian, 

Negulus is defeated in 4 batlle 5 Aantbippus, an 
taten priſoner. | Xanthippus retires. - || Reflexions- of 
ee upon that ercat event. A. naw Reet built a 
> Rome... The Carthaginians raiſe tbe flege- of | Clypin 
7 he Conſuls go to Africa with a mumerens feet. fit 
gaining two battles," they Put to ſta again to Fein 
tale "The Rowan fleet is diſperſed by a: dreadful flor 
upon the coaſts of Sicily. T he Carthaginians lain 
and take, Arrigentum. e taking of Panornui by 
; the Romaus is followed by the ſurren wi, 5 f mam places, 
Ibe Romans, diſcouraged by ſeveral. ſhipwrecks, renoun 
the ſea.” Lipara taken; | Diſobedience of an officer fo 
verely punifbed. Remarkable; ſeverity of the Cenſin 
The Senats turn their whole Horte again to the war h 
ſea,” Famous battle hy land near Panormus gaintd by 
TEE Proconſul Metellus over tbe Carthapinians, Th 
ts that were taken are ſent ta Rome. Manner i 
which they are made to paſs the ſtrait. Ihe Caribe. 
inians ſend Ambaſſaders to Rome to treat of peate, u 
- of the-exchatge of priſoners. Regulus accompanies then, 
He declares againſt the exchange, He returns to Car. 
 thage, wwhere he is put to death'in the moſt cruel tar 
ments. ci upon the nn and pellen 
Regulus. 


A. ATiLivs CALATINVs, 
C. SULPICIUS PATERCULUS, 


ATILIUS, to whom the chm whk and 
army in Sicily had fallen by lot, confined himſelf 
to the ſiege of Mytiſtrata *, a very ſtrong place, 
which his predeceſſors had' attacked at different times, 
but always without ſucceſs, © After a long refiſtance 
the Carthaginian girriſon, tired with the hen _ 


» Situated weſtward, near the river  Alwſus, . 


5 Jamen- 
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| lamentations of the women and children, who eagerly 4; ! 

r 1:manded that an end ſhould be put to the cryel evils — 
Wo cf: city had long ſuffered, quitted- the place in te 
na nent, and left the inhabitants at liberty to diſpoſe of 

a i chcir fate as they thought fit. The next morning they 

«BE pened their gates to the Romans. Their;ſubmiſion, 
„ch was entirely voluntary, deſerved the kindeſt 
4.1 moſt indulgent treatment. But the ſoldiers, who 

pen had ſuffered the length of the ſiege with impatience, - 

Afi tranſported with fury, and hearkening only to revenge, 
pot all to the word without regard to age or ſex, till 

ory the Conſul, to put an end to the ſlaughter, cauſed 

u (eclaration to be made, that the ſoldiers ſhould have 
de money for which the priſoners were ſold. Avarice 

1 prevailed over cruelty, and diſarmed thoſe frantic 

g vretches. The citizens that eſcaped their fury were 

5 fold ; and the place was plundered and afterwards de- 
eyed. trig pod ew 3 1 TN 

DIE The ame Cone! having entered a valley, com- nn i, 


ended by an eminence, upon which the Carthaginian 2. 


Ti General was poſted, could not have diſengaged him- Zul. Gell, 


er, and muſt have periſhed there with all his troops,“ 


bot for the valour and boldneſs of one of his officers. 
ke was called, according to the moſt common opi- 
„non, (for authors differ concerning the name of that 


of a legion. After the example of the Decii, he ex- 
poſed himſelf, with three hundred men intrepid like 
himſelf, to certain death to preſerve the army. Let 
* us die,” ſaid he to them, © and by our deaths de- 
liver the Conſul and the legions,” He ſet out, and 
found means to ſeize a neighbouring eminence. The 
enemy did not fail to go thither to diſlodge him, 
Though their number was ſmall, as they were deter- 
mined to periſh, they ſold their lives dear, made an 
horrible ſlaughter, and defended themſelves long 
enough to give the Conſul opportunity to ſave the 
army, whilſt the enemy was folely intent upon driving 
them from that eminence, The Carchaginians, feeing 
their deſign fruſtrated, retired, 52 | 


2 * 22 


brave man) Calpurnius Flamma, and was Tribune 


. N 


+» * 
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168 ATILIUS, /SUILPICIUS, 'C6nfuls. 
AE. g. The ſequel of fo hetoic an ackion is quite wonde . : 


wr ful, and exalts the luſtre of it. Calpurnius was fou cs 
in the midſt of an heap pf dead bodies both of his owl... 


men and the enemy, and was the only one that wil [7 

ſpired amongſt them. He was covered: all over t 

wounds; but happily not one of them was morti 

and was carried off and dreſſed: | infinite care vn 

taken of him; and being perfectly cured, he did hy 

country good ſervice long after. To be taken in thy 

manner out of an heap of the dead, is almoſt to com ccib 

Ei. out of the grave, and to ſurvive. one's ſelf. Ca 0 
A from whom Aulus Gellius extracted the account 

this courageous action, compares it to that of * Ley 

nidas amongſt the Greeks at Thermopylæ, with ch 

difference, that the valour of the Spartan King w 

celebrated by the praiſes and applauſes of all 'Greers 

and the remembrance of it preſerved in all. hiſtories 

and tranſmitted down to poſterity by paintings, ſtatus, inis 

inſcriptions, and every kind of public' monuments that 

perpetuate the name and glory of great men: | whet6 

as a moderate and tranfient praiſe, a crown of -turf 

(corena graminea) was all the reward of the Roman 

_ tribune. How many heroic actions of our armies art 

at this day ſtill leſs known and leſs celebrated than 

that of Calpurnius Flamma ! He was very well ſatis 

fied with his fate, and thought himſelf ſufficiently 

honoured. And indeed, + of all the crowns” with 

which the exploits of the Roman citizens were. 

warded, that of turf was far the moſt glorious, and 

took place even of thoſe of gold ſet with diamonds. Wn 

In theſe happy times the Romans were not at all ſen err 

ſible to intereſt, and would have thought it diſhonout- 


, . 4 414i C73 ; SAF1% 14 "EE 

Leonidas, Lacedæmonius laudatur, qui ſimile apud Thermopylas ity l 
fecit. Propter ejus virtutes omnis Græcia gloriam atque gratiam 
præcipuam claritudinis inclutiffimz decoravere monimentis, fignis 
ſtatnis, elogiis, hiſtoriis, aliiſque rebus gratiſſimum id ejus ſactun 
habuere. At Tribuno militum parva ſaus pro factis relicta, qu * Fe 
idem fecerat, atque rem ſervaverat. CaTo, apud AuL. GEIL. ; | 

+ Corona quidem nulla fyit graminea nobilior, in majeſtate popult” tiliur 
terrarum principis, premiifque,;glorie. . Gemmatæ & aureæ . pol IC, p. 
hanc fuere, ſuntque cunctæ magno intervallo, magnaque differentia, Sed! 
PLiN, XXii. Jo 5 2 8 4. 7177 11 ; 7 4 
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dei. themſelves to act from fuch mean. and: abject mo 2 
cs. Glory, and the pleaſure of ſerving their con. 5 
, were deemed the only rewards of virtue „ d 
t The: Conſul. made an advantageous amends for hit wh. 
W t by reducing ſeveral cities of Sicily. 
ral His. collegue had at the ſame time ſuch good ſuc. 
wess in Sardinia, that he ventured to go from thence 
irn his feet to Africa. The alarm was great there: 
W kanibal, who was at Carthage after his flight from 
my, received orders to go againſt the Conſul; The 
ato, vo armies were ſeparated by A furious tempeſt; and 
tech driven into the ports: of Sardinia. A battle en- Polyb. i. 
e near that iſland. Hannibal was defeated by his “s. 
tun fault, and had moſt of his ſhips taken. The 
w ops, who aſcribed their defeat to his temerity, 
ech enged themſelves. upon him by crucifying him, 
Bi | 


Fhich was the uſual puniſhment amongſt the Cartha- 


inians. Tr 


C. Duilius was Cenſor this year with L. Cornelius Faſt. ca- 


eie F cipio. pit. 

nan W ATILIUS RecuLus. 2307.8 8 
are Cy. CoRNELIvs: Buaslo.. Ant. C. 
han nes 1. Yo ebafls 
tis: WW Regulus was actually employed in“ ſowing his land, 

nth WW cn the officers ſent by the Senate, came to inform 

ich im, that he + was elected Conſul. Happy times, 
ben poverty was ſo much in honour, and Conſuls 

and ere taken from the plow. Thoſe hands enured to 

ds, untry labours, ſuſtained the State, and cut to pieces 

en: e numerous armies of its enemies |! | | 

ur. Dome prodigies happened about this time upon the 
ban mountain, in ſeveral other places, and in the 

I itſelf, The Senate ordered, that ſacrifices ſhould 
N offered, and the games, called Feriæ Latinæ, ce- 
tum 20 £8. a | os TH 1 eee 1 I : - 4 . 

qu For this reaſon he was ſurnamed Serranus . 

| F. His temporibus ab aratro arceſſebantur, * Conſules fierent - 

ar tlium ſua_manu ſpargentem ſemen, qui miſſi erant, convenerunt. 

po ic. pro Roſc. Amer. n. o. ... 8 

wth, & ill ruſtico opere attritz manus ſalutem publicam ſtabilierunt, 


dentes hoſtium copias. peſſum dederunt. VAL. Mx. iv. 4. 
| lebrated 
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MANLIUS, ATILIUS, Vonſuls. 
For this e er b 
minated. n 15 o 8 
The Conſul 1 eis i. 15 ad ate great Rem 
Ius) ho commanded the Roman fleet, having lands 
at Tyndarida, a city of Sicily, oppoſite to Lipara, ul... 
having deſoried the Carthaginian fleet under Aniily 8 
in motion there without order, he ſet out firſt wil 
ten ſhips, and commanded the reſt to follow hi 
The Garthaginians ſeeing the enemy divided, ial 
in a good diſpoſition; ſome only going on boar 
"oy others were weighing anchor, and the advanq 
very diſtant from thoſe that followed, thy 

We towards that uard, ſurrounded and funk 4 ] 
the galleys, except that of the Conſul, which war 
great danger: but as it was well ſupplied with m 
ers, and — than the reſt, it happily extricated; 1 
ſelf, and got clear. It was a great fault in the Adu 
ral to advance raſhly with ſo ſmall a number of ſhigy 
without being apprized of the enemy's force! HI... 
had the good fortune to repair it ſoon. The reſt 
the Roman ſhips arrived preſently after, drew up 
a line, charged the Carthaginians, took ten of the 
ſhips, and ſunk eight. The reſt retired into r b 
ſands of Lipara. | 1 : 5 „„ he ſi 
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Tbe laſt of theſe Conſuls tying in office 0 10 
was ſubſtituted N 


. Aris Rxcvuys II. 


- The 3 had arengrhened eie Wow 
ingly at ſea the preceding years, and gained mas 
battles ; they however conſidered all the advantage 
they had gained | hitherto, as trials and preparation 
for a great enterprize which they meditated: this Ws 
to attack the Carthaginians in their own. "country: 
The 9150 feared nothing ſo much, and to * 


4 
"2 4.= 
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Dreadful — 3 made on both ſides. 
e Roman fleet conſiſted of three hundred and 
urty ſhips, and carried an hundred and forty thou- 
nd men, each ſhipr{ having three hundred rowers, 
d an hundred and twenty combatants. That of 
e Carthaginians, commanded by. Amilcar and Han- 
o, had ten ſhips more, and men in ꝑreportion. I 
fire the reader to take particular noticr of the 
atneſs of this armament, N muſt give him 
wite different idea, from what we ee have of 
e navies of the antients. 
The Romans anchored firſt at Meffiina : Foan thine 
ey left Sicily on their right, and doubling the cape 
f Pachynus, they bore away towards Ecnoma; be- 
wſe their army was in that neighbourhood. As 
the Carthaginians, they advanced towards Lily- 
zum, and from thence to Heraclea of Minos. The 
0 fleets ſoon came in ſight. One could not behold 
mo ſuch great fleets and armies, nor be witnefs of 
he extraordinary movements they made in preparing 
Ir battle, without being ſtruck with ſome dread at 
he ſight of the danger, which two of the mott pow- 
mul people of the earth were N the Point ot ex- 
eriencin 
The Romans kept themſclves in a W to Sohe 
the enemy offered them battle, and to make a de- 
dent in their country, if they did not prevent it. 
hey choſe the beſt of their land troops, and divided 
heir whole army into four parts, of which each had 
o names. The firſt was called the firſt legion and 
e firſt ſquadron, and ſo of the reſt, except the 
durth, which was called the Friarii, a name given 
7 the Romans to the laſt line of the land army... 
Reflecting, that they, were going to fight in the 
pen ſea, and that the enemy's een confiſted | in 
* Ecnoma, a ci 
i Himera, * py ape upon i le Fs nay ae mou 
the 
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angerous a blow, refalyed to comme to baule, w- R. 496, 
ir cab Re „ B's 7 


as -496- the ligkenelß of the ſhips: hay: chert th it nt cal 


were the two Conſuls Regulus and Manlius, wert ff ia 


firſt, and the other t c ſecond,” fquadron. hem 


acute- angled triangle. The ſpace” in the midi 
void. The third ſquadron formed the baſt ofili 


reaſons, for which perſons ſkilful in naval affair 


N | 8 — 2X 
" # ” * 2 1 P 3 1 
Cr 0 
4 
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to fix upon a ſecure order of battle, and aneë 
could not eaſily be broke. In order to this che 
veſſels of ſix benches of oars, o board of 


in the front fide! by ſide, Each of them Was 
by a line or file of ſhips, of which the 0b 0 


ſels of each line kept off, and enlarged the tpacel 
the middle in proportion as they drew up, 
their heads turned outwards. The two firft:ſqum 
drawn up in this order, formed the two ſidews x 


triangle, extending in breadth from the end 
firſt: ſquadron to that of the ſecond... _ hus the a> 
of batale, had the figure of a tri This 
ſquadron towed the [tranſports diſpo oF in a long 
behind it. And laſt of all was the fourth: ſquat 
or the Triarii, which was ſo drawn up, as: ta ul 
at both ends beyond the line that preceded 1. N 

This order of battle, adapted in the whole 
motion or action, and at the ſame time very 
to break, was entirely extraordinary, and bea 
exampled, but without doubt founded 


account, though above my comprehenſion. Wil 
tent myſelf, in order to aſſiſt the reader co coma 
the more eaſily, to exhibit the 1 ms of 1 it to Bist 
this placen +; ; 156 aut a 2 

Whillt all . were preparing in b this 
che Carthaginian Generals — their ſoldiers 
telling them very ſuccinctly, that by. gaining 
battle, they would have no war to ſuſtain, exc 
Sicily; whereas if they loſt it, they would be io 
to defend their own country, and all that was 
to them in the world.“ They then gave eel 
the troops to go on board their ſhips and prepanll 
battle, which the ſoldiers executed with 11 0 
patch, extremely animated by the powerful * 
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I 
Aenigentum, commanded the right ing, and had 
with him the ſhips: and galleys that were fitteſt; by 
cher lightneſs to ſurround the enemy. Amilcar, Who 
hab already commanded at Tyndarida, reſerved the 
entre and the left to himſelf. During the battle, he 
made uſe of a ſtratagem, which might have occaſion- 
ed the ruin of the Romans, if his fleet had made the 
ge of it that they ought. As the Carthaginians 
were drawn up in a ſingle line, which therefore ſeemed 
ta to be broke, the Romans began by | attacking 
he centre. Upon Which, in order to ſeparate their 
amy;: orders were ſent to the centre of the Cartha- 
gans to retreat. Accordingly it fled; andathe Ro- 
mans ſuffering. themſelves to be carried away by i their 
inlor, purſued thoſe that gave way with a raſh impe- 
woßty. The firſt and ſecond ſquadrons, in effect of 
Ws movement, ſeparated from the third, which had, 
the tranſports in tow:; and from the fourth, in which 
lere the Triarii intended to ſupport them. When 
they were at a certain diſtance a ſignal was hoiſted in 
amilcar's ſhip,” upon which thoſe that fled, faced; 
Wout vigorouſly againſt their purſuers. The battle; 
ow grew warm on both ſides ; the Carthaginians had; 
e advantage of the Romans by the lightneſs of their 
Wps, and their addreſs and facility in advancing and 
ring: but the vigour of the Romans in the charge, 
elr Corvi for grappling. with the enemy's ſhips, the 
defence of their Generals who fought at the head of. 
3 | | them, 
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Ae . in t "hips —.— defi 1-4 
W er ſignalize themſelves, —.— them with: e 
dence than the Carthaginians had on their fie. 800 
he bag at this part of the fleets, | 
At the ſame _— 1 who no y 
| in the begin of the 1 
. e diſtance from 3 of the wed 
IB vancing into the open ſea, veered about to 
> ſhips of che Triarii in the: rear; and put them ind 
F-  -. . confuſion. On the other fide, the Carthaginians 
MS the left wing, who were near the land in a curve in 
| changed their ſituation, drew up in front, keep 4 
their heads oppolite to the enemy, and charged a * 
| third ſquadron, that had the tranſports, in tow. T 
ſquadron immediately let go the veſſels made faſt f | 
them, and came to blows. Thus the whole batel 
was divided into three parts, each engaging at a we 
eat diſtance from the other. The victory was i. : 
— time doubtful, and wavered between both 5 
ties. But at length the ſquadron commanded ty 
Amilcar, not being able to reſiſt langer, was put t 
flight, and Manlius made faſt the ſhips he had tale bs 
to his own. Regulus went to aid the Triati and; 
tranſports with the galleys of the ſecond ſquadron... . 
which had not ſuffered at all. Whilſt he was engage e 
with Hanno's fleet, the Triarii, who were almoſt re 
duced to ſurrender, reſumed courage, and retum d 
to the charge with vigour. The Carthaginians, attack... 
ed in front and rear, and ſurrounded: by as 
in their confuſion gave way and made uff. 
Things were in this ſtate, when Manlius retur 8 
and perceived the third ſquadron driven towards th widan 
ſhore by the left wing of the Carthagin 3 1 
tranſports and Triarii being ſafe, Regulus and 
Joined, in order to extricate that ſquadran out of ey 
danger in which it was. For it was in 8 manner VR. 
ſieged, and would infallibly have been defeated, Wh: w 
the Carthaginians had not contented themſelves wur 
hemming it in towards the ſhore, for fear of board * ti. 
ing und cloſe fight. The Conſuls arrived, ſurrounde 
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MANLIUS,! ATILIUS,Coinfalk 17 5 
arthaginians, and took fifty uf their ſh 4 with AR. 496. 

E Some having ſtood in for the land e 

«nd their ſafety in: flight. Suoh were the event of 

different attacks, in all which the Romans had tie | 

and gained: a compleat victory. For 

B of their ſhips that were ſunk, the Cartha- 
ins loſt thirty: no ſhip of the Romans fell imo 
be = of che cep and ne had ixry-four | 


by 24 fret to 


” 
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The fruit * ls victory , is ks ther Roan Polyb. i. 
wected, their ſailing to e 3 
br ſhips, and ſupplied them with all chings necef vil. 59a. 
ben long war in D country. The Car- 
nian Generals ſeei at they could not © prevent | 
ir paſſage,” would at Katt have retarded it for ſome 
ws in order either to give Carthage time to put 
(into a geen or of 1 or to ſend them 
h dank they expect | 4 ueſtion was to malte 
3 of peace to * Conſuls. Amilcar did not 
to go to them in perſon, leſt the Romans ſhould 
ehm, by way of repriſal, for the Conſul Corie- 
u Alina, treacherouſly taken five years before and 
at in chains to Carthage. Hanno was bolder.” He 
ttt to the Conſuls, and declared that he was cdme 
„eat of peace with them, and to make, if poſſi- 
|, 2 good alliance between the two States. He 
ud however, ſome Romans about the Conſuls mur- 
nur about Cornelius Afina, and actually ſay, that. 
5 ought to follow that txample on this oe ανι‚οιν 
1 you do that, ſayꝝs Hanno, you will be as bad 
# the Africans.” The Confuls filenced their at- 
mdants, and addreſſing themſelves td Hanno ſaict : 
Tou need be under no apprehenſions on that head: 
' the faith of Rome ſecures you from that fear.“ 
They did not enter into à conference with him c 
eming an accommodation. They well perceived 
ith what view he came: n Wiek — BoA 


"th te metu, ion, fides civitatis were liberat, Vas. ak 


wy 


ſuc- 
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236. 
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Polyb. "D 
30, 31. 


. «496 fatrcſien they promiſed themſelves, made them py 
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fer War to peace. or NIR ne 9 100 | 


>. Some days after the Confals;Mtious dhe the flet of kt 
but not without extreme 1 on the i A 7 
ſome ſoldiers and even officers): whom the wennn "A 
of the ſea, a long voyage, and the coaſt of am e ir th 
greatly diſpirited. Mannius, one of the legion R 
bude diſtinguiſhed himſelf more than — tel and 
and from complaints and murmuring went ſo far ler 
to xefuſe to obey. Regulus, Who was à man of gre dips 
ſteadineſs and authority, pointing to the rods and A in 
; 10 carried by the Lictor, told him in a menaeing to cattl 
that) he knew how to make himſelf be Obehed be! 
One fear got the better of the other, and the il of a 
nace of preſent death made him a reſolute navigata i; to 
They had a good voyage, without being Galt T 
by any ſtorm. or. other bad accident. The frft: hl lack 
came to an anchor on the coaſt; ieee cont 
of Hermæum, which lying in: the gulf of C lr. 
thage; projects into the ſea on the fide) towards great 
cily. They waited there for the: reſt of the fleet, a ay 
when it came up, ſteered. alang the coaſt as far dr 
pis, otherwiſe called Clypea. They landed te e 
and having drawn their ſhips aſhore, they coi duce 
them with an intrenchment; and on the refuſalafs ſhips 
inhabitants to . ge their gates, they beſicged f we: 
lace. 73 Ie Noe M 

It is eaſy to conceive the trouble and emotiolf reſt 
which the derived of the Romans occaſioned: among the ( 
the Carthaginians. From the moment they 20000 tad | 
advice of the loſs of the battle of 'Ecnoma, thi: thagi 
became general throughout the hole country. Cd erh: 
vinced that the Confuls, encouraged. by their gef wiin 
and ſeemingly unexpected, ſucceſs, would not fal hi 
advance with their victorious troops to e eme 
aof. Mum 


* 3 diſtricta Imperator metu mortis navigunds fecit auc 
FLOR. 

+ It is believed to be the ſame as the promontory of Merc) 
Hermæum, now called Good Cape. 

55 Now Quipia, below the promontory of Mercury. 
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of the enemy before their gate. 
The Conſuls, on their ſide, as ſoon as they became 
maſters of Clypea, after having fortified it well, made 
i their place of arms: they then diſpatched couriers 
w Rome, to give the Senate advice of their ſucceſsful 
lnding, and to receive its orders concerning the far- 
ther operations of the war. In the mean time they 
diſperſed themſelves about the flat country, deſtroyed 
in a terrible manner, carried off a vaſt number of 
attle, with twenty thouſand priſoners. They found 
the land rich and fertile, which had not felt the ſword 
of an enemy ſince the irruption of Agathocles, that 
to ſay, during fifty years. „ 
The courier being returned from Rome brought 
bak the Senate's orders, who had thought proper to 
continue Regulus in the command of the army in 
Africa as Proconſul, and to recal his collegue, with a 
great part of the fleet and army, leaving Regulus 
mly forty ſhips, fifteen thouſand foot, and five hun- 
(ed horſe. Part of the fleet might have been neceſ- 
lay for preſerving the conqueſts in Sicily ; but to re- 
duce the forces of the Conſul to fo ſmall a number of 
tips and men, was evidently renouncing the advan-. 
ages to be expected from the deſcent in Africa. 
Manlius, before winter came on, ſet out with the 
teſt of the fleet and army. Zonaras tells us, that 


kenſions, and expected every moment to ſee the army 


ad been taken in the preceding years by the Car- 
aginians. and were delivered by him out of ſlavery. 
Frhaps Cornelius Aſina, whom we ſhall ſee Conſul 
Wain in a ſhort time, was of that number. Manlius, 
bis return to Rome with great ſpoils, was ex- 
tremely well received, and had the honour of a naval 
mumph granted him, | TE 
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vere only to inſult it; they were in continual appre- A. R. 406. 
Ant. . 


ö 256, 


the Conſul brought away many Roman citizens, who 
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I have juſt ſaid, that the Senate did not think i ine 

proper to recal Regulus from Africa, and to interrupdlil = 

the courſe of his victories, but had continued him i t. 

the command of the army. No one was ſo ſorry fo ben 

8 this decree as him for whom it ſeemed ſo glorious tur 
I He wrote to the Senate to complain of it, and tf in 
[i demand that ſomebody ſhould be ſent to ſucceed him 1c 

5 One of his reaſons was, That a day-labourer, takind de 
the advantage of the death of the huſbandman Wü BS 
cultivated his ſmall eſtate of ſeven acres, had u tte 
away with all his working tools uſed in manuring i Ko 
That his preſence was therefore abſolutely neceſſa put 
leſt, if his field ſhould happen to lie uncultivated 
he ſhould not have ſubſiſtence for his wife and chili ©" 
dren.” The Senate decreed, That his field ſhould b lis 
cultivated at the expence of the public; that working *"« 
tools ſhould be bought to ſupply the place of tho 2 
which had been ſtolen ; and that the Commonwealth 

| ſhould provide for the wife and children of Regulus had 
* Thus the Roman People made themſelves in ſom Hat 
meaſure the huſbandman of Regulus. 4+ And ti b 
was all that fo rare an example of virtue, which will ©"! 
do honour to Rome during all ages, coſt the publi imo 


treaſury. . - ther 
How amazing was the ſimplicity of this conquer ls 
of the Carthaginians ! Some will perhaps call it, h othe 
ruſticity. But let ſuch term it as they will, the di p. 
cerning will always perceive his exalted worth, an form 
greatneſs of ſoul. For my part, I can't tell whethf al 
to admire him moſt at the head of armies, conquetim i ed 
the enemies of his country, or with the companion Per 
of his labours, cultivating his little field. We he 4 te! 
* Fuit næ tanti ſervum non habere, ut colonis ejus Populus ſent! 
manus eſſet. SENEc. de Conſol. ad Helv. cap. 12. i 
1 Tanti ærario noſtro virtutis Atilianæ exemplum, quo omnis & ä 
Romana gloriabitur, ſtetit. VAL. Max. iv. 4. 4 
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glory of Regulus ſtill ſubſiſts: for who can refuſe him An 


ing no uſe, or a bad one one, of it.“ 

The Carthaginians in the 1 mean time had eſtabliſhed 
wo leaders to command in the city. Aſdrubal che 
ſon of Hanno, and Boſtar, and had made Amilcar re- 
turn from Sicily, who had brought with him flve thou- 
ſand foot and five hundred horſe. Theſe three Ge- 
nerals, after having deliberated together concerning 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, concluded unanimouſly, that 
it was not proper to keep the troops ſhut up within 
the walls, as had been done hitherto, nor to leave the 
Romans at liberty to ruin the whole country with im- 
punity. The army in conſequence took the field. 


bis way. Being come to a place through which the 


may be believed, ah enemy of a kind entirely new, 
which he did not expect, and from which his army 
had much to ſuffer : this was a ſerpent of enormous 
magnitude. When the ſoldiers went to the river to 
eich water, he darted out upon them, and either 
cruſhed them to death with the weight of his body, 
ſnothered them with the folds of his tail, or killed 
them with his envenomed breath. The hard ſcales of 
lis ſkin made him invulnerable to 18 30d every 
other kind of weapons. It was neceſſa lant ca- 
3 and baliſtas againſt him, and to Fog him in 
form like a citadel, At length, after many ineffec- 
tual diſcharges, a ſtone of a vaſt ſize flung with ex- 
weeding force, broke his back-hone, and laid him 
upon the earth. Fhe ſoldiers, were ſo much afraid of 
{terrible an enemy, though in a manner dead, that 
he was not entirely killed without difficulty. Regulus 
ſent his ſpoils, that is to fay his ſkin, ſix and twenty 


N 2 feet 


dei eſteem? The wealth of the opulent periſhes 
with them, and often before them, < either in mak- 


nier * Bagrada runs, he found there, if hiſtorians 


A river between Utica and Carthage, It is now | called Megrada. | 


fe, how much true merit is above riches: The A. 25 
265. 


As for Regulus, he did not let his own lie ſtill, but val. Max. 
continually advancing, deſtroyed all the country in i. 8. 
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 FULVIUS, #MILIUS, Conduls, 
feet long, to Rome. It was hung up in à temple, Mun 
where Pliny the Naturaliſt fays, it was to be ſeen in 


* 


the time of the war of Numantia. 


: _y 


From Bagrada Regulus advanced to“ Adis, one o 


the ſtrongeſt towns of the country, and beſieged it Þ 
The Carthaginians marched immediately to the reli * 
of that place, and poſted themſelves upon an hill... 
which commanded the camp of the Romans, and A F 
from which they could annoy them very much; buliiſ;.; 
its ſituation rendered a great part of their army uſeleſ, the | 
For the principal ſtrength of the Carthaginian force 
conſiſted in cavalry and elephants, which were of nm 
uſe except on plains. Regulus did not give then dent 
time to come down from thence : and to take advan{M.... 
tage of the eſſential fault committed by the Carthag "of 
nian Generals, he attacked them in that poſt, and af they 
ter a weak reſiſtance, in which their on elephant gan 
did them more hurt than the enemy themſelves, H zn. 
put them to the rout. The plain ſecured the hor, {i 
and the elephants. The victors, after having purſuei ¶ gou 
the infantry for ſome time, returned to plunder th anu 
camp. In this action the Carthaginians had ſeventeeſ dito. 
thouſand men killed, and five thouſand taken priſon de- 
ers, with twelve elephants. The news of this vitoryWMitc } 
which ſoon ſpread univerſally, acquired the Romans no bey 
only the neighbouring, but very remote, countries, and they 
in a few days almoſt fourſcore cities and towns ſurren i vith 
dered to them. Regulus, ſoon after, made himſe equip 
maſter of Tunis, a place of importance, Which raue 
brought him very near Carthage; it being only abo dete 
twelve or fifteen miles from therice. to hi; 
The enemy were extremely alarmed. Every thing vb 
had gone againſt them hitherto. They had been deva 
'  feated by ſea and land. More than two hundreq fm 
places had ſurrendered to the victor. The Numidian :s ere 
committed greater ravages in the country than th. the 
Romans. They expected every moment to ſee them 6 to 4 
ſelves beſieged in their capital. The peaſants fyintezr; 
| | : | father 


* It does not ſubſiſt now, and where it was, is not known, 


* " thi * 
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Inicher from all ſides with their wives and children for A. R. 4 7. 


nt. C. 


refuge, augmented the confuſion and trouble, and 

made them apprehend famine in caſe of a ſiege. 
The Carthaginians ſeeing themſelves without hope Zonar. 

or reſource, deputed the principal perſons of their 

G&nate to demand 5 of the Roman General. Re- 

gulus, who apprehended the coming of a ſucceſſor 

o deprive him of the glory of his exploits; and 

teſides, ſeeing himſelf not in a condition, with 

the few troops that had been left him, to undertake 

the ſiege of Carthage, which was the ſole means ta 

terminate the war entirely in Africa, did not refuſe to 

neat, He made ſome propoſals of peace to the con-Polyb. 

quered ; but they appeared ſo hard, that they could 

(ot hearken to them. Theſe conditions were, That 

they ſhould give up all Sicily and Sardinia to the Ro- 

mans; that they ſhould reſtore them their priſaners 

without ranſom ; that they ſhould ranſom their own n 

at ſuch a price as ſhould be agreed upon; that they 

ſhould bear all the expences of the war, and pay an 

annual tribute. To theſe he added ſome other con- 

(tions no leſs mortifying : * That they ſhould con- 

lider all thoſe as friends and enemies, who were ſo to 

the Romans; that they ſhould uſe no long ſhips ; that 

they ſhould have but one ſhip of war at ſea; and that 

they ſhould furniſh the Romans, whenever required, 

wth fifty galleys of three benches of oars entirely 

quipped.” As he was aſſured the Carthaginians were 

reduced to extremities, he would abate nothing of 

theſe conditions, whatever inſtances the deputies made 

to him on that head; and through a preſumption, 

Wh which great and unexpected ſucceſſes are almoſt 

aways attended, he treated them with, haughtineſs, 

afirming, that they ought to conſider all he left them 

8 great favour, adding with a kind of inſult, '« That 

* they ought either to know how to conquer, or how 

to ſubmit to the victor.“ So hard and haughty a 

meatment enraged the Carthaginians, and they reſolved 

ather to periſh with their ſwords in their hands, than 
. - N 3 to 
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Polyb. i. In this dreadful extremity a reinforcement of auixi- 
1 7. liary troops from Greece arrived very opportuneh, 


the other officers, that if the wage... 
5 


FULVIUS, AMILIUS, Conſuls. 

he minds of the Carthaginians. To the mournful 
conſternation which had ſpread amongſt the troops, 
joy and gaiety ſucceeded on a ſudden. They de- 
manded with great cries and much ardour to be led 


conquering under their new General, and obliterating 
the ſhame of their paſt defeats. Xanthippus did not 
fuffer this ardour to cool. The fight of the enemy 
only augmented it. When he was no more than twelve 
hundred paces from them, he thought proper to hold a 


council of war, in order to do honour to the Cartha- 


manimous conſent came entirely into his opinion, and 
romiſed to ſecond him to the utmoſt, It was there- 
fore reſolved to give battle the next day. ls 

The army of the Carthaginians conſiſted of about 
twelve thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, - and about 
an hundred elephants. That of the Romans, as near 
; can be conjectured from what has been ſaid, (for 


was fifteen thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe. 


but compoſed of brave ſoldiers, and commanded by 
able Generals, is very fine. In the tumultuous ac- 
tons between two or three hundred thouſand comba- 
tants, there muſt be abundance of confuſion, and it 
s hard, through a multiplicity of events, in which 
Chance ſeems to have a greater ſhare than Counſel, 
to diſtinguiſh the real merit of the commanders, and 
the true cauſes of victory. But here nothing eſcapes 
the reader's curioſity, who ſees diſtinctly the diſpoſi- 


orders given by the Generals ; who follows all the 
motions made by the troops; who has in a manner 
before his eyes the moſt minute fault committed by 
either fide, and in conſequence is capable of judging 
with certainty to what the gaining or loſing of the 
battle is to be aſcribed. The event of this, though 
It may appear inconſiderable from the ſmall number 
of combatants, is to decide the fate of Carthage. 


N 4 The 


on directly againſt the enemy; aſſured, faid they, of 


einian officers by conſulting them. They all with 


Polybius ſays nothing of their number in this place) 


To ſee two armies engage, like theſe not numerous, 


tion of the two armies ; who ſeems almoſt to hear the 
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A. R. 47. The diſpoſition of the two armies was as follows: 


255 


Kanthippus placed his elephants in the front in one 
line. At ſome diſtance behind them, he drew up in 
the manner of a phalanx in only one body, the in- 

fantry, conſiſting wholly of Carthaginians,. The ca. 

valry was poſted on the wings. As for the foreign 
troops in their pay, the heavy-armed were placed up- 


on the right between the phalanx and the cavalry, 


and the. reſt, compoſed of light-armed troops, were 
diſpoſed by platoons on both wings amongſt the ca. 
yalry.. | | 


* 


On the fide of the Romans, as they dreaded the 
. Elephants moſt, Regulus, to remedy that 1nconveni- 
ence, diſtributed the. hight-armed troops in the front 
upon a line. Next them he placed the cohorts be- 
-hind each other, and poſted his horſe upon the two 
wings. In giving his main body leſs front and more 
depth, he took indeed wiſe meaſures againſt the ele- 
phants, ſays Polybius, but he did not provide againſt 
the inequality of horſe, in which the enemy was much 
ſuperior to him. rod ft Top 2518 RN 
There requires no great knowledge in military af. 
fairs to perceive, the Carthaginians having four thou- 
ſand horſe, and the Romans but three hundred in all, 
that the Roman General ought to have avoided plains, 
and choſen poſts where the enemy's cavalry could not 
act, and would have been of no ſervice ; which had 
been in ſome meaſure to deprive the Carthaginians of 
that part of their army upon which they relied moſt. 
Regulus himſelf knew, it was by a like fault, though 
of an oppoſite kind, that the Carthaginians had loſi 
the preceding battle; that is, by having choſen z 
poſt, where they could make no uſe either of their 
| horſe or their elephants. It muſt be owned, that the 
luſtre of ſo glorious a victory had dazzled him, and 
made him believe himſelf invincible, wherever he 
gave battle. | 


The two armies drawn up as I have ſaid, waited 
only for the ſignal. Xanthippus gave orders to bus 
light-armed troops, after they had diſcharged AF 

J7 | 7 8 darts, 
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WS. darts, to retire into the ſpaces between the troops in 
oneM:1cir rear; and, whilſt the enemy were engaged with 


binde Carthaginian phalanx, to come out on the ſide and 


* # ' 


in- atack them in flank... ö 
ca. The battle began by the elephants, which Xanthip- 
eigne pus made advance, in order to break the enemy's 
up- ranks. The Romans, to frighten thoſe animals, 
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W 


bs 5 k 5 


Iry ; WM raiſed great cries, and made an hideous noiſe with _ 


vere Ml their arms. The Carthaginian cavalry charged that 
ca- of the Romans at the ſame time, which made no 


geat ſtand, being infinitely inferior to the other. 


the The Roman infantry. on the left, either to avoid the 
eni-W ſhock of the elephants, or becauſe they were in hopes 
ront of dealing better with the foreign ſoldiers, that com- 
be. poſed the right of the enemy's foot, attacked, defeat- 
two ed, and purſued them as far as their camp. Of thoſe 
ore who oppoſed the elephants, the firſt were trod down, 
ele. ad cruſhed to death, defending themſelves valiantly : 


inſt the reſt of the main body kept their ground for ſome _ 


uch tine in effect of their depth. But when the rear- 


ranks, ſurrounded by the horſe, and light- armed 


troops, were obliged to face about in order to make 
head againſt them, and thoſe who had forced their 
paſage through the elephants, came to the Cartha- 
ginian phalanx, which had not charged, and was in 
good order, the Romans were broke on all ſides, and 
entirely defeated. Moſt of them were cruſhed to death 
by the enormous weight of the elephants : the reſt, 


10.3 by the horſe. Only a very ſmall number fled : but 
en sit was in a flat country, the elephants and the Nu- 
heir midian cavalry killed moſt of them. Five hundred 
the vere made priſoners with Regulus. 


andi The Carthaginians, after having taken the ſpoils of 
heft the dead, re-entered Carthage in triumph, with. the 


without quitting their ranks, were expoſed on all ſides 
to the darts of the light-armed troops, and borne down 


General of the . Romans and five hundred priſoners 


itedſſ valking before them. Their joy was the greater, as 
his ome days before they faw themſelves upon the brink 
nero deſtruction, They could ſcarce believe their own 
arts, e eyes. 
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196 - FULYIUS, ZMILIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. 497 e es. Men and women, old and young, crouded t 
* the temples to return the Gods their fervent thanks 
| and nothing was ſeen for ſeveral days but feaſts and 
rejoicing. Regulus was ſhut up in a dungeon, when 
he continued five or ſix years, and ſuffered much fro 
the cruelty of the Carthaginians. We ſee the No 
man General defeated and taken priſoner : but hi 
prifon will render him more illuſtrious than his vic 
tories. > 8 1 
* Xanthippus, who had ſo great a ſhare in this happy 
change, wiſcly choſe to retire ſoon after, and to d 
appear, left his glory, hitherto unblemiſhed and entre 
after this firſt dazzling brightneſs, ſhould deaden h 


degrees, and make him the mark of envy and calum 1 

ny, which are always dangerous, but moſt ſo in i: ai 
ſtrange country, where a perſon is alone, without, nu 
friends, and entirely deſtitute of aic. aa 
Polybius ſays, that the departure of Xanthippus fer. 
differently related, and promiſes an account of it elle. 4 $ 

j where: but that paſſage is not come down to us. W. var | 
De Bell. find in Appian, that the Carthaginians, actuated b 4. 
Fun. P. 3. 4 baſe and deteſtable envy of the glory of Xanthipp uf . 
and not being able to bear the idea of being indebtet pr 

for their preſervation to a ſtranger, under pretext oy... 
conducting him back to his own country honourabg .. 

with a numerous convoy of ſhips, gave fecret orderly. 

to thoſe, who had the command of them, to deſto T. 

the Lacedæmonian General, and all that accompanicQy. - 

him by the way: as if it were poſſible to bury wil... 

him in the ſea both the remembrance of the ſervice by th 

he had done them, and the horror of the crime which ger, 
they committed in that reſpect. So black a guilt do dem! 

not ſeem credible to me even in Carthaginians. lay 

This battle, ſays Polybius, though not ſo conſide 2 

able as many others, may. give us ſome ſalutary Med th 
ſtructions, which, adds he, is the ſolid fruit of hiſto 

That great maſter T endeavour to follow here. he 

Firſt, Can one rely much upon good fortune, aftc noſis 

what has happened in this place to Regulus? Haugh 2 


from his victory, and jpexorable in regard to the con 
| | e ; quere 


* 
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ben ſucer hitnſelf to be dazzled by the ſucceſs of his 
ums. Regulus, ſaid he, would have been one 
« of tze moſt extraordinary models of valour and 
UW: (ccels that ever was, if after the victory, which 
ve be gained in the very country where we now are, he 
had thought fit to grant our anceſtors the peace 
ey demanded. But from not having known how 
> CUE: i check his ambition, and keep within the bounds 


men: of reaſon, the greatneſs of his elevation only ſerved 


: e make his fall the more ſhameful.” | 
dum in the ſecond place, we ſee here the truth of what 
Furipides ſays, ©* That one wiſe head is better than 


hou multitude of hands.” One man, on this occaſion, 


changes the whole face of affairs. On the one ſide, 


yo e puts troops to flight that appeared invincible : on 
W the other; he revives the courage of a city and army 
1hy fiat he found in conſternation and deſpair. 

| And this, ſays Polybius, is the uſe to be made of 


Pg ang. For there being two ways of learning and 


ns mproving, the one by one's own experience, and the 
Kt 0 ther by h of © hers JEW, % h th Tit d ; 

dener by that of others, it is much the wiſer and more 
de bantageous, to be taught by the faults of others 


than by one's own. 
iy * 


Ti The news of the defeat and raking of Regulus oc- 
it aloned a great alarm amongſt the Romans, and made 
„tem apprehend, that the Carthaginians, emboldened 
neh their ſucceſs, and irritated by the evils they had 
ie their ſucceſs, and irritated by the ev y | 


ſulfered, would conceive thoughts of coming to avenge 
themſelves on Rome itſelf, and undertake to make 
, Willy feel the ſame calamities which Africa had fo 
i ately experienced. For this reaſon the Senate order- 
ache Conſuls to provide firſt for the ſafety of the 


Inter panca felicitatis virtutiſque exempla M. Atilius 2 in 
aftel ler eadem terra fuiſſet, 6 victor pacem petentibus dediſſet patribus 

h noſtris, Sed non ſtatuendo tandem felicitati modum, nec cohibendo 
SU ferentem ſe fortunam, quanto altius elatus erat, eo fœdius corruit, 
CO Liv, XXX. 30. 1 6 f 
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country, 
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ed ered, he ſcarce vouchſafes to hear them; and ſoon A. R. *. 
anke er falls into their hahds. Hannibal makes the ſame 1 


fexion to Scipio, when he would perſuade him not **? 
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. FULVIUS, EMILIUS, Conſuls. 

A. R. A. country, by leaving the number of troops in it ne. 
E ceſſary to its defence; to apply themſelves to the 
building of a conſiderable fleet; to ſet out as ſoon'; 
oflible for Sicily, and even to go to Africa, if they 
judged it proper, in order to Keep the enemy employ. 

| ein ther own country, fs IG 1 Tg 
Polyb. i. The Carthaginians at firſt thought only of n. 
37. eſtabliſhing their affairs in Africa, of reducing the 
peeple that had revolted either by lenity or force, and 
of recovering the cities of which the Romans had made 
themſelves maſters. Clypea was the moſt conſider. 
able. The garriſon which the Romans had left there 
made a vigorous defence, and kept the army of the 
Carthaginians long employed; ſo that, when they re. 
ceived advice of the extraordinary preparations mak 
ing in Italy for putting a fleet to ſea, they raiſed the 
ſiege, in order to apply ' themſelves ſolely to fitting 
out one on their ſide, capable of diſputing the landing 

ot, the Romans in Arien. 
The Conſuls had been ſo active, that in the 5 
ning of the ſummer they had three hundred galley 
compleatly fitted out, and ready to put to ſea. They 
ſet ſail without loſs of time, and landed firſt in Sicih, 
where they left good garriſons in the cities that wantec 
them; and from thence they ſteered immediately for 
Africa. A great ſtorm drove them to the iſland of 
Coſſura, ſituated between Africa and. Sicily, over 
againſt the promontory of Lilybæum. They made 
deſcent there, ruined all the flat country, and too 
the capital city, called by the ſame name as the 
iſland. From thence they gained the promontory df 
Hermæum, near which the city of Clypea is fituatec 
where the Carthaginian fleet came to meet them. ! 
rude battle was fought there, in which ſucceſs was 
long time doubtful. The aid which came very 0p 
portunely from Clypea, made the balance incline i 
the ſide of the Romans, and obtained them a compleit 
victory. The Carthaginians had above an hundrec 
ſhips ſunk, and thirty taken, with the loſs of fifteen 
_ thouſand men. The Romans loft only eleven hundre 
9 | mei 


* 
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o attack them. A battle was fought by land. The 
Carthaginians were defeated again, and loſt almoſt 
ine thouſand men. Amongſt the priſoners were ſe- 
reral of the principal citizens of Carthage, who were 
xefully kept, in order to be exchanged for Regulus, 
nd the other Romans of the greateſt diſtinction. 
The Conſuls afterwards deliberated} ü mea- 
ſures it was neceſſary to take. The great advantages 
hey had juſt obtained, made them at firſt believe it 
practicable to ſupport themſelves in Africa. But as 
al the neighbouring countries had been deſtroyed, 
they apprehended famine. It was therefore judged 
oper to withdraw the garriſon of Clypea, and to fail 
for Sicily. They carried away great ſpoils, which 


lad up by him in that city. 
0 take good counſel. The pilots informed them that 


mrigation would be dangerous, if delayed till between 
the riſing of Orion and the Dog: ſtar, at which time 


y reat ſtorms uſually happen (that time is fixed to 
d ode months of June and July). They took little no- 
over re of this advice, and amuſed themſelves with beſieg- 


g ſome maritime cities, which they were deſirous of 
aking on their way. They ſoon found to their great 
fortune the truth of the counſel they had neglected. 
Un their departure one of the greateſt ſtorms aroſe 
hey had ever known. Of more than three hundred 
nd ſixteen ſhips, ſcarce fourſcore eſcaped, and even 


©, without mentioning a great number of barks and 
mall veſſels which periſhed. The ſea was covered 
th the dead bodies of men and other animals, and 
th the planks and wrecks. of galleys from the coaſt 
* Camarina, where this tempeſt: had ſurprized the 
Now called Torre di Camarana, upon the ſouthern coaſt of Sicily: 


fleet, 
8 ( 


ere the fruits of Regulus's victories, that had been 


noſe were obliged to throw their equipage into the 


189 
, . @ > a 9 8 * e 204 4 'A 
men and nine ſhips. The fleet proceeded directly to A. R.. 
ypea, where the troops landed, and incamped near 
the city. The Carthaginians came thither ſoon” after 


at, 


&s - n * 
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They might have had a good voyage to Sicily, and Polyb. i. 
rived ſafe in Italy, if the Conſuls had known how 3*- 


7 2 * * oy ww 
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A R. 47. fleet, as far as the cape of Pachynus. The goodne 
"2:5. and generoſity of King Hiero was 4 great conſglat 
: and a very neceſſary relief to them in this fad dijaſt 

He ſupplied them with cloaths, proviſions, and ſug 
arms as the ſhips had occaſion for, and convoyed then 
as far as Meſlina. | 123 
The Carthaginians knew well how to take adyan 
tage of the misfortune of their enemies. After hayin 
retaken the city and iſland of Coſſura * in their yay 
they landed in Sicily, formed the ſiege of Agrigentun 
under their General Carthalon, took that city in a f un 
days, which received no aid, and deſtroyed it entire rbe 


Lo 


It was to be feared, that all the other places of Hip 
Romans would have the ſame fate, and be obliged ¶ ¶ ciy 
ſurrender : but the news of a powerful armament pu bist 
paring at Rome, gave the allies courage, and infMttcy 
duced them to make head againſt the enemy. AccordMjit:: 
ingly in three months two hundred and twenty gale yoo 
were in a condition to put to ſea. PE TP 

2 ou! 

A. R. 498, Cr. CorneLiivs ScipIO AsixA II. be 
— 8 A. AriLius CaLaTinvs II. I eea 
1 2 | | ed t] 
This is the ſame Cornelius, who when Conſul fred dd 

years before, had been taken by the Carthaginians i fons 

an ambuſcade near the iſlands of Lipara, and cartie ton 

to Carthage, where he was ſhut up in a priſon, 3 then 
treated with indignities, * + Who would belien abi 
cries an author, that this Cornelius ſhould be led fi or 4 

the Conſular purple to a dungeon, and from a dun perſe 

geon be reſtored to the Conſular 2 He exp; ab 
rienced this double change in the ſpace of ſome yea of th 

and became a captive from a Conſul, and a Cont were 
from a 5 adage Viciflitudes of this kind are rate T. 


but it ſuffices that they are not without example, WM ury 
2 Now Pantalerea, an iſland between the kingdom of Tunis al 


Sicily. | | i ls ger ct. e no 
I Quis crederet illum à duodecim ſecuribus ad Carthäginien u ve ſpe 
roventurum catenas ? Quis rurſus exiſtimaret à Punicis VINCI + P 
umma Imperia perventurum faſtigia? Sed tamen ex Conſule capri {7.14 
ex captivo Conſul factus eſt. VAL. Max. vi. 9. : t T 


inftrul 


odneMctruct the wiſe man not to ſuffer himſelf to be too A. R *. 
tuch depreſſed by bad, nor too much. exalted 8 — 
laſt eood, fortune. e's, an ol | 


The two Conſuls, having taken with them ſome . 
lips which they found on their way at Meſſina, almoſt ke 
the only ones that had eſcaped the laſt wreck, landed 


* 
- 


d ſuc 


van; Sicily with a fleet of two hundred and fifty fail at 
ar ne mouth of the river“ Himera, and made them- 


" Way 
tu 
a fey 
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of th 
ed 
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if 
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{lves maſters of the city of Cephaledia, which is but 
ighteen miles from it. They failed of taking Depra- 
num, of which they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
They immediately formed another of much greater 
importance : it was that of + Panormus, the principal 
city in ſubjection to the Carthaginians. They firſt 
ſized the port. The inhabitants refuſing to ſurrender, 
they applied themſelves to ſurrounding the city with 
ntrenchments. As the place ſupplied them with 
wood in abundance, the works advanced conſiderabl 
na ſhort time. The attack was carried on with vi- 
gour. Having beaten down a tower an the ſide next 
the ſea with their machines, the ſoldiers entered the 
breach, and after having made ;a great ſlaughter ſeiz- 
ed the exterior city called the New City. The old one 
did not hold out * As it began to want provi- 
ſons, the beſieged offered to ſurrender upon condi- 
won only of having their lives and Jiberty. granted 
them. Their offer was not accepted. They were 
obliged to pay a certain ranſom, which was two minz, 
or about five pounds an head. . Fourteen thouſand 
perions were ranſomed at that price, which amounted 
about ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling. The reſt 
af the populace, who amounted to thirteen thouſand, - 
were ſold with the-phunder. % 

The taking of this city was followed by the volun- 
tary furrender of many other places, the inhabitants + 
* There are two rivers of this name, one of which runs towards 
the north, and the other towards the ſouth. It is the firſt, of which 
we ſpeak here, now called Fiume grande. 7 +0 


yf Palermo, the capital of Sicily, upon the -nortifern coaſt of the 
_" | 1 8 8 | 

1 The Jetini, Soluntini, Petrinienſes, Tyndaritani, &, 
| | | of 


7 \ 


: « ; 
: , * 0 34 ” 
. 
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olf which drove out the Carthaginian garriſons, ang 
6 e eſpouſed the part of the Romans. The Conſuls; after 

theſe glorious expeditions, returned to Rome. 


* 


A R. 4% Cx. Servilivs Carlo. e 


C. Seurkontus Brsus. 


Polyb. 2. th Theſe Conſuls went to Africa with a fleet of tw 


0. hundred and ſixty ſhips. | They made deſcents there 
. took ſome places, and carried off abundance of plunder hich 
l No important expedition . paſſed there, becauſe this. 
it Carthaginians always prevented them from taking au. 
1 commodious poſt. They had re-eſtabliſhed their af 


fairs well throughout the whole country, having te 
taken all the places of which Regulus had made Fin 
ſelf maſter, and reduced all thoſe that had revolted u 
return to their duty. Amilcar went all over Numidiz 
| and Mauritania, quieted thoſe countries every wher on 
YF and laid a fine upon the people, by way of fats bor 
tion, of a thouſand talents, (about fifty thouſandMWor; 
pounds) and twenty thouſand oxen, As te the prin 
cipal perſons of the cities, who were accuſed of fayout 
ing the Romans, he hanged to the number'of thre 
thouſand of them. We ſee here a ſenſible inſtance of 


I the Carthaginian character. 1 
The Conſuls having been driven by the winds tt 
the iſland of the Lotophagi, called Meninx, in th 
neighbourhood of the leſſer Syrtes, experienced 

danger that ſhews how + little they were acquainte 
with the ſea, of which the ebbing and flowing were 

matter of novelty to them. The water being fallen 
they were ſurprized to ſee themſelves almoſt on dh 

land, and believing themſelves loſt, they threw abu 
dance of things overboard in order to lighten th 
- ſhips. The return of the tide ſurprized them no leſ 
but in an agreeable manner: for it delivered them fro 


In the kingdom of Tunis. | os Ee 
| - + As the ſea does not ebb and flow, except in certain particil 
parts of the Mediterranean, it is the leſs ſurprizing that the Roma 


were ignorant of its doing ſo at the Syrtes. 
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fter 
- Whrough to them, as far as the cape of Palinurus, 


ucania. When they had doubled it, a violent 


| ndred and fifty large ſhips, without including, a 
twolWreat number of barks and other ſmall veſſels. 


eso many loſſes of fhips . en on the neck of each other, 

der ich Ale not be rep alred but at immenſe Expences, 
tetcd the Romans Cetretiiely, and made them be- 

ae, it was not the will of the Gods that they ſhould 


ane the ſovereig BY, of the ſea. The Senate in 
& ſequence decfeed, that no more than fixty ſhips 
im ould be fitted od to guard the coaſts of Italy, and 
d 6 tranſport roviſtons, and other neceſſary munitions 
ua the armies that made war in Sicily. 

gere One of the Cenſors being dead, the other hikes, 
SlacWcording to the cuſtom — eſtabliſned; which oc- 
6, foned the Cenſus to be pur off till the enſuing 

4 | 

3 4 
three 
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5 A Cort i. e 
P. SERVILIUS Gruixus. 


They retook a city in Sicily called Himers, or 
heme Himerenſes. 


and of the ſame name. 


© of the ſiege to aſſius, a legionary Tribune, 
thorders only to keep a good guard for the preſer- 
ton of the works, and expreſs command not to at- 
k the place in his abſence. The young officer, 
ried on by an immoderate deſire of glory, attacked 
mw at the head of his troops. His raſhneſs was 
[ puniſhed, The beſieged 4 5 a furious ſalley, in 
ich he loſt a great number of men, repulſed him- 


Capo Palinuro: a cape of the kin gdom of Naples, 


Termine, at the norjh-watk of Sicily, and wa mouth of the river 
he ſame name, 


Vol. III. 0 -* 2m 


rticul 


Roma 


ich projects into the ſea from the mountains of 


bm aroſe on 2 ſudden, and funk them above an 
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| imaginary danger, which they thought without Aar K. 499. 
medy. The reſt of the voyage was favourable —Y 


A. R. 8 oo. 
0 
252. 


C. Aurelius forms the 6158 of Lipara, a city of the Val. Max. 
eing obliged to return to i · 4 
me, to take the W again, he confides the 
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A. R. soo, ſelf to his camp, which he defended with great di 
8 5 ficulty, and afterwards. burnt all the works. II Pro 
Conſul's return ſoon reinſtated every thing. The ta e 

was taken, and a great ſlaughter, made in it. ll" 
then thought proper to puniſh the officer; who y 
degraded, publickly ſcourged with rods, and oblige 
to ſerve in the loweſt rank of the foot as a pra. 
WT... ot e 
| Liv. v.28. When Lipara was taken, the deſcendants of Tim 4 
=. ſitheus were exempted from all tributes and taxes, 
4 gratitude for the ſignal ſervice which he had renden 
the Commonwealth an hundred and, forty years | 
fore. He was at that time ſupreme magiſtrate at. 
para. He cauſed a gold cup which the Romans h 
ſent to Delphi, and which had been taken by 
pirates of Lipara, to be reſtored ; gave the Amball 
dors a good convoy to Delphi; and afterwards. 1 
conducted them in ſafety to Rome. The action 
noble: but the gratitude of the Roman People, 
warm after ſo many years as if the ſervice had be 
quite recent, is highly remarkable, and well wonliﬀf -** 
of praiſe. By | 
Since the misfortune of Regulus, the elephan 
Which had greatly contributed to it, had ſpread 
great a panic amongſt the Roman troops, that th 
were almoſt afraid to look the enemy in the face, 
to hazard a battle with them. This change, whi 
the Carthaginians perfectly diſcerned, joined with t 
reſolution, which they knew the Senate had taken 
fit out no new fleets, gave them hopes, that, if 
made ever ſo little effort, it would be eaſy for tha 
to recover all Sicily. 1 
App.apud They were in want of money, the public treaſ 
Fulv. Urf. being exhauſted by the enormous expences, 
which a war that had continued twelve years, | 
coſt them. They ſent an ambaſſador to Ptolomy R 
of Egypt, (this was Ptolomy Philadelphus) to de 
him to lend them two thouſand + talents of fi 


+ About three hundred thouſand pounds. BY 
| Ptole Id wer, 


CACILIUS, FURIUS, Confuls. ig 
olomy, who had entered into a treaty of amity with A. R. goo. 
the Romans, having endeayoured ineffectually to re- mm 
mncile the two States as mediator, declared to the 
\mbaſſadors, that though he much deſired to oblige 
the Carthaginians, he could not do it in the preſent 
mjun&ture, becauſe it would be a violation of the 
futh of treaties to aid one ally with money or 
wops againſt another.. 0 WE 
The Plebeians were admitted to ſhare in the dignity Liv. Epits 
Pontifex Maximus this year for the firſt time. TI. . 
runcanius had this office conferred upon him. | 
The new Cenfors compleated the Cenſus at this val. Max. 
ine: this was the thirty-ſeventh Luſtrum. The ii. 9 
itizens capable of bearing arms were found to be 
o hundred and ninety-ſeven thouſahd ſeven hundred 
d ninety-ſeven. - This Cenſorſhip was ſevere and 
poorous. Thirteen Senators were degraded. Their 
orſes were taken from four hundred of the Roman 
jouth,, and they were reduced into the loweſt claſs of N 
e people. The cauſe of ſo diſgraceful a puniſh- rarii 
nent was the complaint which the Conſul Aurelius fat. 
ad made againſt them at the Tribunal of the Cen- 
0s; that on a preſſing occaſion in Sicily, they had 
fuſed to obey when commanded to aſſiſt at the 
forks, The Conſul induced the Senate to add ano- © 
er puniſhment. to this inflicted by the Cenſors. Ir 
a reſolved, that they ſhould not be allowed their 
aſt years of ſervice, and ſhould be obliged to begin 
em again. It was by ſuch examples of ſeverity, 
Wit military diſcipline was ſtrictly preſerved amongſt 

de Romans, upon which the whole ſucceſs of armies 
epends, and which contributed more than any thing 
 raſe the Roman greatneſs to the height it attained. 


L. Cæcilius MeTELLUs © A.R. gore 
: q . 2 ry 
C. Fux ius PaciLus. | 1 


Nothing conſiderable paſſed this year. The Con- Polyb. i. 
b, who went to Sicily, did not attack the enemy, #** 

Id were not attacked by them. Aſdrubal, however, 
„ | a new 
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251. 


AB. 2 4 ew tete tal of the Carthaginians, Was Wel a 
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with two hundred galleys, an hundred and t 
elephants, and twenty thouſand horſe and foct. "Th 


inactivity, which in protrafting the war exhauſted th 
treaſures of the State, gave the Senate reaſon to 


mine again into the reſblution which had been taeng 


A. R. 502. | 


Ant. C. 
250, 


Polyb. i, 
41 43. 


build no more fleets, on account of the great exp an 
which they coſt the Commonwealth. The 
yn that they were falling into the fame i inconvenie 
s by the prolongation of the war. Since che defea 
. Regulus, the Roman troops had not ſhewn tl 
fame ardour as before. Whilſt every thing gert 
"orally ſucceeded in the battles by land, the could 
neither terminate any thing, nor drive the: [Carthagi 
nianis out of Sicily, whilft they -continued-maſtersd 
the ſea, , Beſides which, there was W ul 
and unworthy of the Roman character, in ſuf 
themſelves to be diſcouraged by loſſes not nccaſionad 
by their fault, but by misfortunes not td be avoide! 
by human prudence.“ Theſe edafidevitibns determin 
ed the Senate to reſume their former plan; and to em. 
ploy the 1 efforts af = Cane again 
at. ſea. oo . She Fo 2 0 48 15 10 
8 MOSTLY 2:47 eee 
C: dnt . II. 19 944 "I 
L. Maxu1vs Vurs0 II. ente 
Die 


Theſe Conſuls were 3 to > n afle 


and to fit it out with every thing neceſſary. 
Metellus was continued in the command of the arm 
in Sicily as Proconſul, where he remained, Whilſt hu 
collegue returned to Rome for the election of Conſul 
In the mean time Aſdrubal, ſeeing there was bu 
one Roman General, with half the forces, in Ital 
and reflecting, that the Roman army, when cogethe 
though almoft every day drawn up in battle in 
ſight of the enemy, was afraid to engage; 110 be 
lieved, that the time was come for hazarding 1 
action; and the rather becauſe his troops demanded 
it with ardour, and ſuffered all delays with pe 
16 | 
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Hirt 
Th 
d the 


ene ne thither in order to give the inhabitants an op- 
nee nunity of cutting and bringing in their corn with 


Aw 


fixed his camp with ſo much ſecurity. and contempt 


nts, 


* 
* 


ol 
ne brought abundance of wine into the camp. The 
renary ſoldiers did not ſpare it, and full of liquor 
OF Itcd a tumult, and raifed ſuch confuſed and violent 
une, as drunkenneſs is apt to occaſion. The Pro- 
wü rl thought this the time for acting. He began by 
5 Nang his light armed troops march out in order to 
ae the enemy to a battle; which did not fail to 


e effect. Adyancing inſenſibly after each other, 

hole army at laſt quitted the camp. Metellus 
ed part of the light· armed troops along ſome of 
boss of che city, with orders, if the elephants 


red in the territory of Panormus, and incamped 


The Proconſul Metellus was then in that city with. 
army. It was at the time of harveſt, and he had 


rity. Having been informed by ſome ſpies Aſdru- 
had in the eity, that he was come with deſign to 
je battle; in order to confirm him in that reſolu- 
| n, and render him leſs upon his guard, he made a 
int of being afraid, and kept himſelf cloſe within the 
Wk. This conduct emboldened the Carthaginian 
neral extremely. He ravaged the flat country with-. 
t oppoſition, put all to fire and ſword, and advanced 
ghtily to the very gates of Panormus. Metellus 
tinued quiet, and to give Aſdrubal a ſtill worſe 
u both of the courage and number of his troops, 
ſuffered only few of his ſoldiers to appear upon 
walls. Aſdrubal hefitated no longer. He made 
his troops, as well horſe as foot, and all his ele- 
mts, advance to the walls of the city, near which 


an enemy, who did not dare to ſhew himſelf, 
t he did not ſo much as ſurround it with intrench- 


The ſuttlers and ſervants, | that followed the army, | 


0 3 . ee approached, 


M 
e ſet out from Lilybæum, and having crofled the l. 502 


* 


* 'S. 
* 
4 


* 
: 
q 
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on $02. approached, to oor their arrows upon them in abu 
bs: > gba en 


230. 


troops at the gate of the city, which fronted the If 


— 
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dance; 'and, when they found themſelves preſſed, 
down into the foſsẽ, in order to come up agil nan 
*. after, and harraſs the elephants. And that th 
might not want darts, he cauſed a great quantity d 
them to be carried to the walls, and made ſome of 
common people throw them down from time to tin 
into the works. He alſo placed his archers along t 
walls. As for himſelf, he ſtayed with his heavy-arms 


wing of the enemy, in readineſs to come out wh 
_— TT 
In the mean time the light- armed troops, who ha 


began the action, ſometimes puſhed by the 'multitul 1 
of the enemy, retired towards the city in good order 
and ſometimes reinforced by new troops ſent them Hand 
the Conſul, maintained the fight. On the fide of ing! 
Carthaginians, the commanders of the elephants, dt h: 
firing to have the principal honour of the victory, ini 
to deprive Aſdrubal of it, without waiting for orden vere 
made their heavy animals move on, and purſued th lowi 
who retired towards the city quite to the foſsẽs. He who 
they were expected. The archers upon the wal vou 
and the light- armed troops upon the ſide of the fol the 1 
poured a continual ſhower of darts and arrows up the « 
them. The elephants, wounded in many plac bera 
would obey no longer their guides, and growing fu: 1h 
ous, turned upon the Carthaginians, broke and be gini: 
down their ranks, and cruſhed to death all that ca of ſo 
in their way. This was the uſual inconvenience FF vere 
elephants. Metellus ſallied in the midſt of this ag by tt 
order and confuſion, which ſerved him as a ſigi Mets 
Finding the enemy in the condition he had forelet iunc 
he had no difficulty to bear them down and put th I! 
fo the rout. The —_— was very dreadful both vas 
the battle and the purſuit : to compleat their mis that 
tune, the Carthaginian fleet arrived in this ſad coli empt 
juncture, and fo far from being in a condition to gf Sethe 
them any aid, became the occaſion of a new a Place 
greater evil, As foon as it appeared, blind w_—_ ain 


— 


- 
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fears, they ran precipitately towards it, as to their ſole A. R. 503. 
refuge 3 25 tumbling over each other, were either 2 
zu nampled on by their own troops, cruſned to death 
t the by the elephants, killed by the enemy who purſued 
tity mem, or drowned in the ſea, endeavouring to ſwim 
to the ſhips. Aſdrubal eſcaped to Lilybæum. He 
tim vs condemned during his abſence, at Carthage; 
ü chither when he returned without knowing what had 
ue paſſed againſt him, he was put to death. He was 
e E one of the greateſt Generals Carthage had ever pro- 
duced. A ſingle misfortune made that barbarous 
; State forget all the ſervices he had rendered it. Rome 
o hdd not act in that manner. 5 hy 5 
tit The Romans had ſcarce ever gained a greater vic- 
onde ory than this. It revived the valour of their troops, 
m and entirely diſpirited the Carthaginians; ſo that dur- 
fig the whole duration of this war, they never dared 
to hazard a battle by land. Twenty thouſand Cartha- 
ginians periſhed in this action. Twenty-ſix elephants 
were taken in it, and all the reſt the next and the fol- 
bwing days. The Proconſul perceiving, that thoſe 
who did not know how to manage thoſe animals, 
yould find it difficult to take and bring them off in 


the furious condition they then were, ſtraggling about 
po the country, cauſed proclamation to be made by an 
Lace herald,” that life and liberty ſhould be granted to ſuch, 
fu mould aſſiſt in taking ſome of them. The Cartha- 


pinians embraced with joy ſo favourable an occaſion 
of ſoftening their fate. They at firſt took thoſe that 
ce BZ Vere the leaſt furious, and which they knew beſt, and 


1s 08 by their means allured all the reſt without difficulty. 
1 Mctellus ſent them all to Rome, to the number of an 
cle hundred and forty-two. = | 


The Conſul's manner of tranſporting them, which prontin j. 
Was not eaſy, becauſe he had no ſhips proper for z. 

that uſe, was as follows. Firſt, a great number of Flin. vill 
empty caſks were provided, which were faſtened to- 4 

Ether two and two by the means of a piece of timber 0 
placed between them, to prevent them from beating 

againſt each other, and from ſeparating. On theſe 

WES were 


5 


Freinſh. 
xviii. 57 


—66. 


which he loved tenderly, and of being reinſtated in 


ſpected, would infallibly induce him to ſecond' the 


A Rr got were laid a kind of floor made of planes, and covers 
559, 


of theſe floats, arrived on the oppoſite ſhore; ag i 


and eſpecially of ſome, who were of the principal 


might be of great ſervice to them, eſpecially in re! 


and friends in the Senate, and his couſin-german ac 


proper to refuſe” this demand: the - ſequel will ſhey 


ed on the ſucceſs of his negotiation, 
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with earth and other materials, and on the ſides a kin 
of breaſt-work, or little wall, was raiſed to preyen 
the elephants from falling into the water. They en 
tered them from the ſhore without difficulty, advance 
upon the ſea without perceiving it, and by the he 


they had never been off the land. Metellus cauſe 
all his elephants to be tranſported. in this manner t 
Rhegium, and from thence they were carried to Rom 
where they were expoſed in the Circus: a ſight, bid 
gave the people as much pleaſure as they had hithert 


given terror to the troops. 1 F 

The conſiderable loſſes, which the Carthagini; 
had ſuſtained as well by land as ſea for ſome ye 
determined them to ſend \Ambaſſadors to Rome, t 
treat of peace ; and in caſe they could not obtain 
favourable one, to propoſe the exchange of priſoners 


families of Carthage. They believed that Regulu 


ſpect to the ſecond article. He had a wife and chil 
dren at Rome, beſides a great number of relations 


tually Conſul. There was reaſon to preſume, that the 
deſire of quitting the ſad condition wherein he had 
languiſhed fo many years, of returning to his faril 


country, where he was univerſally eſteemed and re 


emand of the Carthaginians. He was therefore 
urged to join the Ambaſſadors in the voyage to Rome 
for which they were preparing. He did not think 


what his motives were, Before he ſet out, he was 
made to take an oath, that incaſe he did not ſucceed 
in his demands, he would return to Carthage, and 
he was even given to underſtand, that his life depend. 


m 


When 
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tom OL 
fan enemy audience within 
ting, aſſembled without the walls, the Ambaſſadors, 


tired. Regulus would follow them, though the 


ith their requeſt, till the Carthaginians, whoſe ſlave 
e confidered himſelf to be, had given him their per- 
It does not appear that mention was made of any 


deliberation turned upon the exchange of priſon- 


is opinion, replied, that he could not do it as Sena» 
, having loſt that quality, as well as that of a Ro- 
han citizen, from the time he fell into the hands of 


bought as a private perſon, The conjuncture was de- 
ate, Every body was touched with the misfortune 
f ſo great a man. He had only one word to ſay, 
ys Cicero, to recover with his liberty his fortune, 
pnities, wife, children, and country: But that 
ond ſeemed to him contrary to honour and the good 
{the State. He regarded only the ſentiments with 
lich fortitude and greatneſs of mind inſpired him. 
Thoſe are the virtues, ſays Cicero, ſpeaking of Re- 
lus, which teach men to fear nothing ; to deſpiſe 
| human things; to prepare for the worſt that ſcan 
appen ; and, I will add with + Seneca, to go where- 
er duty calls them, through the greateſt dangers, 
tout regard to any other intereſt whatſoever. He 
retore I frankly declared, That they ought not 


* Magnitudo animi & fortitudo . Harum enim eſt virtutum pro- 
um, nihil extimeſcere, omnia humana deſpicere, nihil quod homi- 
accidere poſſit, intolerandum putare. c. iii. 100. 

} Calcatis utilitatibus ad eam (virtutem) eundum eſt, quocumque 
avit, quocumque miſit, fine reſpectu rei familiaris. Sele. de Be. 
WT. Kc: . | 

. Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli, | 


Diſſentientis conditionibus = 
Fadig 


fer having declared the purpoſe of their coming, 
enators deſired him to ſtay ; and he did not comply 


hing relating to peace; or at leaſt, nothing farther: 
n. Regulus, being deſired by the Senate to give 


he enemy; but he did not refuſe to ſay what he 


201 


When they were near Rome, Regulus refuſed to AR. Sa. 

nter it; giving for his reaſon, that- it was not the Ant. C. 
their anceſtors to _ the Ambaſſadors 

e city. The Senate 


23 0. 


0 
- 


4 
31 
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A. R. 502. to think of exchanging priſoners : that ſuch an exam 
| _ ple would have conſequences fatal to the Common 
wealth: that citizens who had been abject enoughy 
give up their arms to the enemy, were unworthy 
compaſſion, and incapable of ſerving their county 
That as for himſelf, at his years, the loſs of "hin 


ought to be conſidered as nothing; whereas they ha 
ſeveral Carthaginian Generals in their hands in 
vigour of life, and capable of doing their count 
great ſervice for many years.“ 
It was not without difficulty that the Senate gave 
to an opinion which was to coſt ſo dear, and was 


exampled, unheard of, in the caſe wherein Reguly 


was. Cicero in the third book of his Offices, eu be n 
mines whether Regulus, after having given his opinie F. 
on in the Senate, was obliged to return to Carthag dat 
and to expoſe himſelf to the moſt cruel torments, rt a 
ther than break an oath extorted from him by foto vir 
and made to an enemy who knew not what it was H bad 
be faithful to his engagements, and from whom Com 
had nothing to fear, any more than from the wrathꝗ ma 
the Gods, who are incapable of anger. be c 
Cicero refutes this frivolous manner of reafon!t i 
ing with a kind of indignation. What ought to Hit h 
conſidered in an oath, and make it be obſerved, ſi ¶ wic 
he, is not the fear of being puniſhed: for breaking i lack 
but the force and ſacred nature of it. For f *! % 
| i N 7 o_ the 
Fcedis, & exemplo trahenti the h 

Perniciem veniens in æ vum: i 
Si non periret immiſerabilis ſolid 
Captiva pubes . | | Re 
Auro repenſus ſcilicet acrior 
Miles redibit ! Flagitio additis dugh 
Damnum—ꝛ = Rom 
Qui perfidis ſeſe credidit hoſtibus; . * 


Et marte Pcenos proteret altero. 

Qui lora reſtrictis lacertis | 
Senſit iners, timuitque mortem 

: . : 1 HoR. Od. v. J. 3. 
* Tt was the opinion of ſome philoſophers, that the Divinity w 
never angry, and that men had nothing to fear from his vengeance. 
+ Eft enim jusjurandum affirmatio religioſa, Quod autem a 
mate, quaſi deo teſte, promiſeris, id tenendum eſt. Offic, 111, 104. 


0a 
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engaged, that faith of which Ennis happily ſays; * 
« 0 ſacred and divine faith, by whom. Jove himſelf 
« fwears, how worthy art thou of a place in the high- 
« eft part of temples!” Whoever violates: his oath, 


War itſelf has its rights, which ought to be obſerved 
nviolably with reſpect to all enemies whatſoever ; and 
t0 retend, that faith engaged to one that has no 


wilt of infidelity and perjury by a pretext that cannot 

te maintained. t 5 
From what has been ſaid it muſt be concluded, 

that all which fear and meanneſs of ſpirit induce men 


ging his opinion upon the exchange of priſoners, he 


Commonwealth; or, if inſtead of returning, he had 
remained at Rome; and that ſuch actions ought to 
be conſidered as criminal, ſhameful, and infamous. 
It is Cicero that ſays all this: And we may ſee from 
t, how high human wiſdom is capable of attaining, 
which is always far ſhort, when the queſtion is to go 
back to the firſt principles of things: and that, 
bulding up its morality without relation to God, 
without the fear of being puniſhed by him, without 
the hope of pleaſing him, it deprives virtue of its only 
ſolid motive and real ſupport. | Ee: 
Regulus did not heſitate concerning the choice he 
ought to make. That illuſtrious + exile ſet out from 
Rome to return to Carthage, without being moved 


O fides alma, apta pinnis, jusjurandum Jovis. 
_ + Fertur pudicz conjugis oſculum, 
Paryoſque natos, ut capitis minor, 
A ſe removiſſe, & virilem | 
Torvus humi poſuiſſe vultum, 
Donec labantes conſilio Patres 
Firmaret autor nunquam alias dato, 
Interque mœrentes amicos 


Egregius properaret exul. 


therefore, violates this faith ſo ſacred and venerable. 


faith himſelf, is void, is endeavouring to cover the 


t at, might have been imputed to Regulus, if in 


had regarded rather his own, than the intereſts of the 


Auqut 


203 
„ oath is a religious affirmation.” Now what is af- A, R. g. 
. ; . | RNS: ; 0 L C P 2 2 2 2% + IX 
firmed in this manner, and which God is called wn 9 
o witneſs, muſt be obſerved through reſpect for faith © 
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| AR. 50. eicher by the great grief of his friends, or the team 
A. C. of his wife and children, and with the tranquillizy a 


230. 


1 
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a magiftrate * country houſe in @ vaeatic 
from buſineſs. However, he was not ignorant af the 
torments prepared for him. Accordingly;/ When ide 
enemy ſaw. him return, without having obtained te 
exchange, and knew that he had even oppoſed in nde 
there was no kind of torments which their cruelty du 
not inflict upon him. They kept him a great Wü t: 
in a dark dungeon, from whence after having eut of 
his eyelids, they brought him out on a ſudden 49 er- 
poſe him to the ſun, when its heat was greateſt; They 
afterwards ſhut him up in a kind of cheft ſtuck full off": 
ſpikes, which never ſuffered him to reſt night ot day, 
At length, after having long tortured him with exc(- 
five pains, and by keeping him continually awake, 
they nailed him to a croſs, the moſt uſual kind d un; 
8 amongſt the Carthaginians, upon which 
0 expired. | „ Ao Font tne 


\ 
* 7 


Such was the end of this great man. Something 
had been wanting to his glory, if his conſtancy and 
patience had not been put to ſo rude a trial. It i 
not proſperity but misfortunes, which ſhew virtue in 
its luſtre,. place it in all its light, and make know 
how far its force extends. It is a Pagan that talks u err f 
this manner; but he did not know the uſe of the 
great truths he taught. + When you ſee the good," 


At qui ſciebat quiz fibi barbarus 
- Tostor pararet. Non aliter tamen 
| Dimovit obſtantes propinquos, a 
Et populum reditus morantem, . ſti 
Quam ſi elientum longa negotia 5 y th 
Dhudicata lite relinqueret, . 11 
| Tendens Venafranos in agros, * 42 Y 
Aut Lacedzmonium Tarentum. 
. . | HoR, Od. v. J. iii. 5 6 
Adverſi aliquid incurrat oportet, quod animum probet. SENEC, ein de 
ad Marc. c. 6. W ? : 
Marcet fine adverſario virtus. Tunc apparet quanta fit, quantum 
yaleat, quantumque polleat, cum, quid poſſit, patientia oſtendit. Id. 
de Provid. C. 2. , 5 , 
+ Quem (virum bonum) parens ille nificus, virtutum non lenis 
Lag ſicut ſeveri patres, Auris Ke" Itaque cum videris bonos 
viros, acceptoſque diis, laborare, ſudare, per arduum 8 a 
| | EN « m 


Corp 
trocini: 
s eſt, & 
I Ett. 
vincit 


r. De 


ArIL Ius, MaxIIUs, iCorifls. 


d tormented, think not that God. forgets them. 
e treats them as à good father does his children, 
hom he loves, but at the ſame time forms with ſeve- 
y for wiſdom and virtue. God has not a weak 
nderneſs for the nN —_— him to treat 
bem with gentleneſs and ur: he tries, he enures, 
id takes pains to make them worthy of him. oP 


extends: no.. farther. He can do nothing on the 
ul, which is a ſacred aſylum inacceſſible to his 
ripes. I In the midſt of torments they remain tran- 


day iu, and inviolably attached to their duty. They 
r, but they ſurmount, them. And this is the pic- 
ae ſi: of Regulus, the hero of paganiſm in point of 
L 


unge and patience; but, unfoftunately for him, 
| martyr-of vanity, of the love of glory,” and of a 
me RR on EY OL 
lt is remarkable, that Polybius does not ſay a word 
fall this prodigious conftancy. oo 8 


wn athaginians, delivered up the moſt-diſtinguiſhed of os by 5 
zu er prifoners to Marcia his wife, and to his children. Diod. 
the ey put them into à cheſt ſtuck with iron ſpikes, in 2PuT Val. 


der to repay them with intereſt the pains, in which 
eulus had ended his life; and left them five whole 
5 without nouriſhment, at the end of which Boſ- 
r died of hunger and mifery. But Amilcar, whoſe 
nſtirution was more robuſt, lived five days longer 
the fide of Boſtar's corpſe, with whom he had 
en ſhut up, in effect of nouriſhment, which was 
klos autem laſcivire, & voluptatibus fluere; cogita fliorum nos mo- 
eſta delectari, vernularum licentia; illos diſciplina triſtiori conti- 
n, horum ali audaciam. Idem tibi de Deo liqueat. Bonum virum 
n delicis non habet: experitur, indurat, ſibi illum præparat. Ibid. 


7 Corpuſeulum hoc huc atque illuc jactatur. In hoc ſupplicia, in hoc 
trocinia, in hoe morbi exercentur: animus quidem ipſe ſacer & æter- 


enis s et, & cui non poſſunt injici manus. De Conſolat. ad Helv. cap. xi. 
nos Et omnibus externis potentior, nec hoc dico, non ſentit illa, 


rs lincit; & alioquin quietus placiduſque contra incurrentia attolli- 
los WF” De Provid, c. 2. — — a 18 


only 


rar may exerciſe his power upon their bodies; bur 


ys Seneca again, oppreſſed by the wicked; affiSted A-R. ja. 
280. 


The Senate having been informed of the tragical Zonar. 


1 
1 
| 
tt 
| 
=. 
| 
| 
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4. R. 562, only given him to prolong his torments. At ley 


Ant. C. 
250. 


, 


Arrius, MANLIUS, Confuts: - 
ers « 
the magiſtrates, being informed of what paſſec ent 
Marcia's houſe, put a ſtop to theſe inh a anitie 


ſent the aſhes of Boſtar to Carthage, and ordered er 
reſt of the priſoners to be treated with more leni udge 
In my opinion, however the Carthaginians might ia It 
deſerved that barbarity, the Senate ou not to hu. 

delivered them up to the reſentment of a woman; a f wit 
that a contraſt of humanity had been a more nd ® 
revenge, and more worthy of the Roman name. a 


fleet built, and fitted out by private perſons. | Pal 


A-R. g. FO the grief occaſioned by the deplorable end. 


- +þ 
Liv. Epit. 
X1X, 


mans at Lilybaum. They happily avoid two dall 


Freinſh. ſight of the triumph of L. Metellus gave the who 
city, before whoſe chariot walked thirteen great one 


= 2253 eee ts Pla £15 oma 
| PRE: 3 8 E Q. H 15 3 nue 
Triumph of Metellus. Siege of Lilybeum by the Ronin 
Treaſon diſcovered in that city: A ' confiderable M enny 
enters it. Bloody aftion round the machines. They off "* 
ſet on fire. Vain diſpoſition of the Conſul C 
Battle of Drepanum :: laſs: of the Roman. fleet,” M20 
Conſul Junius goes to Sicily. New diſgrace of the] 


The Roman ſhips entirely deftroyed. by a great ſtorn 
Di#fator is nominated. . Junius. takes Er. Amily 
Barcas is appointed to command in Sicily. Several jq 
ſons fit out privateers and plunder Hippona. Birth 
Hannibal. Exchange of priſoners. Two new com ur ] 
. Cenſus. A Roman lady cited before the Peoplt, « 


fined. Amilcar takes the city of Eryx. New Ron 


mus the Conſul kept at Rome on acccunt of. his bing 
prigſt. The Senate ferbids Lutatius to conſult the an 
nations of Præneſte. Battle at the iſlands Auf "* 

| gained by the Romans. Treaty of peace between Ru 
and Carthage. End of the firſt Punic war. Sw 
becomes a province of the Roman People. 


Regulus, ſucceeded the joy, which the gratel 


cer 


 ATILIUS, MANLIUS, Conſuls. ay 
r3 of the Carthaginian army, and an hundred and A. R. 5a. 
renty Elephants. I have already ſaid, that thoſe ani- Le ag 
nals were again ſhewn to the people in the Circus 
frer which they were all killed, becauſe it was not 


f 


adged proper to uſe them in the Roman armies. -- | 
ue i: is obſerved that proviſions were very cheap this Liv. xvii, 
ha ear: a buſhel of corn, a Congius (about a gallon) 3: «i 


hy if wine, thirty pounds of dry figs, ten pounds of oil 

r olives, twelve pounds of meat, were all of the 

me price, and coft only one As; and the As, the 

nth part of the Roman Denarius, which according 

o many learned writers was only ten pence, was in 
alue only one penny. Polybius tells us, that in Polyb, B. 
is time the buſhel of wheat in Italy was actually 103. 
oth fourteen Oboli, that is to ſay, fix pence halt- 

enny, and the buſhel of barley half as much. A 

uſhel of wheat was a ſoldier's ſubſiſtence for eight 

ys. At the time of which we are now ſpeaking, the 
xtraordinary.. expences they had been obliged to be 

in fitting out fleets, had exhauſted the public trea- 

u, and made money very ſcarce ; which had occa- 

ned the price of proviſions to be ſo low. 2 | 
The cruelty. of the Carthaginians in * to Re- polyb. i. 
lus, had inflamed the Romans with a ſtrong deſire 43.47. 
f revenge. The two Conſuls ſet out for Sicily with 

dur legions, and a fleet of two hundred ſhips, to 

ich they added forty, which they found at Panor- 

nus, without including a great number of ſmall 

aks. After having held a council of war, and ma- 

rely conſidered the meaſures it was neceſſary to take, 

ey formed the bold deſign of attacking Lilybæum. 

t was the ſtrongeſt place the Carthaginians had in 

icly, of which the loſs would neceſſarily be attended 

ith that of all the places they retained in the iſland, 

nd leave the Romans a free paſſage into Africa. 

This ſiege, which was of great length, and could not 

e terminated but with the war, may be conſidered as 

e maſter-piece of the Roman art and capacity. 


Or leſs : for according to others, the Denarius was only feven- 
ce three-farthings, | | 
The 


- 
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A. R. 502. Tue figure of Sicily is chat of a triangle, bo i 

Ant. ©. each point is a- promontory, + That at the 

Fold. i. which projects into the Tea, is called ® Pachynus 

__ called + Pelorus, ſituated at the north, beugt 

ſtreight on the well, and is about twelve furlon 23, f N 

Stadia) ſomething more than half a league men 

The third and laſt is called $ Lilybaum. It 5 

ſite to Africa, at the diſtance of about a thou 

dia, (or fifty leagues) and lies to the ſouth-well, uf . 

on this laſt cape ſtande the city of the ſame na 

was well fortified with walls, and forroundedif 

deep ditch, and moraſles formed by the ſen 

T The entrance into the port is by theſe main 

the wa y dangerous to Nr who are not b 

aoquainted with it. = 

It is eaſy to conceive the ardor'« on i both ade, nl 

racking and defending the place. Imileo commu 

in it. He had ten thouſand troops, withourihdl ill 

the inhabitants; and we ſhall Joon ſee, that 7 

confiderably reinforced. The Romans 

bliſhed their quarters before the city, on 

of it, and having fortified the ſpace — che 

camps with a foſse, an intrenchment and a * * 
began the attack by the tower neareſt the ſea "toll 

Africa. Continually adding new works to the own 

and advancing on, at length they threw down fix i 

ers on the ſame ſide as that we have juſt mei 

and undertook to beat down others with their 5. x26 

ing rams. Imilco ſpared no pains to prevent thee 

greſs of the beſiegers. He repaired the bs 

made countermines, and watched every een 

ſetting the machines on fire; and in order d 

that, engaged night and day; ; and ſometimef f 

greater loſs on both ſides, than is "Wy in, 

battles. "mY 

Whilſt he was making ſo generous a defehe 

foreign ſoldiers, Gauls and others, formed a — viral 


* Now the cape of Paſſaro. ; 1 
I The fare of Meſſina. | fs 
7 * Boeo. 
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5 eſt rs nit to give up the place to the Ro- A.R. 502. 
Happily for the belieged, the treaſon was Au. 


250. 


1 "_ and rendered abortive immediately. 
5 Carthaginians were not aſleep in reſpect to the 
er to which Lilybæum was expoſed. They 
rd out fifty ſhips, and gaye the command of them 
lannibal, the ſon of Amilcar, with orders to {ail 
br ecuy, and like a man of courage to ſeize the firſt 
Surable occaſion for throwing himſelf into the 
e. Hannibal put to fea with ten thoufand ſoldi- 
ell armed, came to an anchor at the iſlands * 
uſe, between Lilybæum and Carthage, and with 
pit brit gale that blew, made all the fail he could, 
hanced with intrepid courage through the enemy's. 
& boldly entered the port, and landed his foldiers ; 
Þ Romans, who were ſurprized and afraid of being 
Nen into the port by the violence of the wind, not 
Ing to diſpute the paſſage with him. 
Eimilco, with a view to his deſign of burning the 
wWhines of the beſiegers, and deſiring to make uſe of 
Eovod diſpoſition, in which the troops of the place, 
{thoſe lately landed, ſeemed to be; the former be- 
e they ſaw themſelves relieved, and the latter, be- 
; fe they had ſuffered nothing hitherto, called an aſ- 
hy of them both, and by a ſpeech, wherein he 
þr fed thofe who fignalized themſelves, and all in 
ral, preſents and rewards from the Commonwealth 
lhe Carthaginians, enflamed their zeal and courage 
ch a degree, that they all cried out, he had only 
pole of them immediately as he thought proper. 
E General, after having expreſſed his ſatisfaction in 
good will, diſmiſſed the aſſembly, and bad them 
ſome repoſe at preſent, and for the reſt to expect 
uus from their officers. | 
won after he aſſembled the principal perſons 
neſt them; aſſigned them their ſeveral poſts ; told 
in the ſignal, and time for the attack ; and ordered 
; leaders to be ready at the hour fred. This was 


6 Favognane, upon the weſtern coaſt of Sicily. 


Por, III. 1 exe- 


— 
* 


A. R. go. executed; and the works attacked in ſeveral plac 
i t C. — 1 | N 42 
early in the morning. The Romans, who had fore 


250. 


only to deſtroy, and on the other only to defend 
them. On both ſides they fell in their poſts rathe 


- ſides upon the machines with ſuch fury, that the RW 


Diod. in 
Eclog. p. 
849. 
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ſeen this ſally, and kept upon their guard, | flew on al 
ſides where aid was neceſſary, and made a vigorous de 
fence. The battle ſoon became general, and blood 
For twenty thouſand men fallied from the city, and th 
beſiegers were ſtill more numerous. The action v. 
the warmer, as the ſoldiers fought pell-mell withoulf 
keeping their ranks, and followed only their own imp me 
tuoſity. This attack, in which the troops engage 
hand to hand, and rank to rank, formed ſeveral.d| 
ſtin& engagements, rather than a ſingle action. B 
the cries, and hotteſt ſervice, were about the machine: 
for the intent of the ſalley was againſt them. The 
fought with ſuch emulation and ardor, on one fid 


than abandon them to the enemy. The cn wit 
torches, tow, ahd fire in their hands, poured. on 


mans were ſeveral times reduced to the laſt extremi 
and upon the point of giving way. In the me: 
time, as a great ſlaughter was made of the Carthag 
nians, without their being able to effect their deſig 
their General, who perceived it, cauſed a retreat Were | 
be ſounded; and the Romans, who were very nl 
loſing all their preparations, at laſt remained in pe 
ſeſſion of their works, and preſerved them witho 
the loſs of any. 5 EI 
When the action was over, Hannibal put to ſea 
the night; undoubredly believing, that the Roma 
fatigued with fo rude a conflict, would be lefs ſtrict 
keeping guard. He carried away with him the ho 
of Lilybæum, which could only be an incumbran 
in a beſieged place, and might be of ſervice elſewhe 
He got off undiſcovered, and took the route of Dt 
panum, where Adherbal, the Carthaginian Gene 
was, Drepanum was a place advantageouſly ſituate 
with a fine port an hundred and twenty _ ( 
wy | i : : eagut 


© 


6 
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laceF@..oues) from Lilybæum, and the Carthaginians had A. good 4 


fore ways had the keeping of it much at heart. 


* 


n all The Romans, animated by the advantage they had 

is deut gained, renewed their attacks of the place with? - 
oon greater ardor than before; the beſieged not dars 

d th g to make a ſecond attempt to burn the machines ; 

vai much were they diſcouraged by the loſs ſuſtained in 

thou firſt. But a very high wind riſing on a ſudden, 
impeme of the mercenary ſoldiers took notice of it to the 
Jageſtenera!; adding, that the occaſion was entirely fa- 
al.dMcurable for ſetting the machines of the beſiegers on 


e, and the more as the wind fat directly 'againſt 
tem ; and they offered themſelves for that ſervice. 
heir offer was accepted. They were ſupplied with 
ery thing neceſſary for that enterprize. All the 
achines took fire in a moment, without its bein 

ſible for the Romans to prevent it; becanſe in this 
mfagration, which became almoſt. univerſal in a. 
ry ſhort time, the wind drove the ſmoke and ſparks 
their eyes, and prevented them from diſcerning where 

apply their aid, whereas the others ſaw clearly 
here to direct their diſcharges, and throw their fire. 
his accident made the Romans deſpair of carrying 


Were lo ſcarce, that they were reduced to ſubſiſt 
holly upon horſe-fleſh ; and the diſeaſes, which ſuc- 
ded, killed almoſt ten thouſand men in a ſhort 
e. They were therefore abſolutely reſolved to 
Jandon the fiege. Bur Hiero, King of Syracuſe, 
wing ſent them corn in abundance, revived their 
urage, and exhorted them in the ſtrongeſt terms not 
renounce their enterprize. They therefore content- 
themſelves with changing the ſiege into a blockade, 


; they poſted their army all around it, reſolved to 


pect that from time, which they were not in a.cong 
Von to effect, by a ſhorter method. g 


2 P. G0 


252 · 
Polyb. 1 | 


e place by open force. Beſides which, proviſions Piod. Ib, 


nd ſurrounding the city with a line of contravallati- 
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A. R. 503. 
Ant. C. 
49. 


. periſhed there, that bad news, far from deſectingi 


was in haſte to give in his name for the ſervice, 7 


Diod. 


apud Va- 


leſ. 
Liv. p. 270. 


and however, always forming hardy enterprizes th 


Sicily, he began by condemning the conduct of t 
Conſuls his predeceſſors before the troops, acculi 


ſtreight, and marched by land to join the beſiegen, 


man of a cruel, proud, violent diſpoſition; full 


® 


CLODIUS, dsds Coat. 


P. Chopin Puten. 
1 Juxrus Puri vs. 


When Rome was informed of what, paſſed x ati f in 
fi iege-of Lilybeum, and that part of the troops hy 


citizens, ſeemed to renew their ardor. Ever 
thouſand men were preſently raiſed, who paſſed u 


The province of Sicily had fallen by lot to 
C onſul Clodius, and he was gone thither. He wy 


his Nobility, ſtill more conceited of his own met 
and deſpiſing all others; incapable of taking counk 


had great occaſion for it. As ſoon as he arrived 


them of negligence and cowardice, and reproachiniſines 


Polyb. i. 


The waves, and the rapidity of the current, o 


to the bottom. 


Polyb. i. 
83 


either advices or aids, he undertook to ſhut up 


them with having paſſed their time in feaſtinga 
pleaſure, inſtead of carrying on the N win! toe 
gour. not 

To deprive the beſieged of the means of receini 


entrance of the port by filling it up: a greatal 
bold deſign, but raſh, and found to be abſolutelyin 
practicable ! And what rendered Clodius more bau enen 
worthy, was, that his predeceſſors had already 1 
tempted to fill up the entrance of the port inef ro 
ally. The fea was too deep 1n that place, and! 
thing thrown into it remained where it was now _ 0 t 


away, and diſperſed the materials before they cat 


As he was determined, at any price tel 
ſignalize himſelf, he conceived thoughts of ' anoil 
enterprize, which was to attack Adherbal at Drep 
num. He aſſured himſelf of nn and was fin 


—— 
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ſuaded, that he ſhould ſurprize the enemy, becauſe, A:R- 503. 
er the loſs which the Romans had lately ſuſtained _ | 
Liybeum, the Carthaginians, who did not know, * 
cy had received a conſiderable reinforcement, could 
t imagine that they ſhould think of putting to ſea. 


ith this hope, he made choice of two hundred. 
ing firs, on board of which he put his beſt ſeamen, and. 


e fower of the legions. The troops embarked with, 
, becauſe the paſſage Was not long, and beſides, 


cording to what the Conſul had told them, they- 
get, Would not fail of great ſpoils.» The better to cover 


i deſign, he made the fleet ſet out in the night, 
ithout being perceived by the beſieged. At day- 
reak the advanced guard being in ſight of Drepa- 
um, Adherbal, who expected nothing leſs, was ſur- 
ized, but not diſconcerted. He immediately drew up 

s ſhips upon the coaſt, gave orders for them to put 
0 ſea, and to follow the ſhip he was on board of, 
keeping an eye always upon it. He would not fight 

n the port; where, not having room to extend his 
Ines, to veer and tack, and to run between the 
ſhips of the enemy, he would have loſt all the advan- 
uges of the lightneſs of his own veſſels; and could 
wt avoid being boarded by the Romans, which he 
ed moſt . gh earn diet ne; 

He accordingly ſet forwards firſt, gained the open 
ea, and made his fleet file off under the rocks on the 
ide of the port oppoſite to that through which the 
enemy was to enter. The Conſul, who had began to 
make his right wing enter the port, ſurprized at the 
noyement of the Carthaginians, ſent orders to the 
ſhips of his right, which were already in the port, 

to tack about, and to join the groſs of the fleet. 
This motion occaſioned infinite confuſion. For the 
lips, which were in the port, running foul of thoſe 
that were entering it, put them into exceeding diſor- 
der, and even broke their oars. The trouble and Cic. de 
contuſion with which this bad manner of working the OY OY 
ſhips was attended, had began to alarm and diſcour- Flor. ii. 2. 
ige the army; when an action of theConſuPs entire ly 
. diſ- 


- 
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A. R. 503. diſcouraged the troops, and made them loſe' all hoben 


nt 
249, 


+ © and reſolution. The Romans, at leaſt the commg 


At the moment the battle was going to begin, 


people, had great faith in the auſpices and agu 
ſome 
body came to tell Clodius, that the chickens woul 
neither come out of their coop, nor eat. He ordem i en 
them to be thrown into the fea; adding with a ton 
of raillery, * If they won't eat, let them drink! 
This jeſt, ſays Cicero , coſt him many tears, be 
the Roman People a great diſaſter. All theſe obſer 
vances of auſpices and auguries were, at bottom, men 
grimace: but they conſtituted part of the religion d 
thoſe unhappy times; and to ſeem to deſpiſe them 
was making one's ſelf to be conſidered as an impious 
wretch, and an enemy to the Gods. In the me: 
time, as faſt as any ſhip diſengaged itſelf, the office 
immediately made it draw up along the coaſt, wi 
its head facing the enemy. At the ſame time Ad 
herbal, advancing into the main ſea, drew up his gil 
leys in one line, oppoſite to thoſe of the Romans 
which, poſted near the ſhore, waited for the ſhip 
that were coming out of the port : an order of batik 
that was very pernicious to them. The two fleets 
approaching near each other, and the ſignal being 
given on both ſides, the charge began. All ws 


equal enough at firſt, becauſe the troops that engaged 8 
were the flower of both the land armies: but H nd 
Carthaginians by degrees had the better. And nl 
deed they had many advantages over the Romans dull = 
ing the whole battle. Their ſhips were built ſo a, 
move eyery way with great agility ; their rowers ver ©" 
very expert; and they had taken the wiſe precaution ll ene 
to draw up in the open fea. If any of their ſhip nt 
were preſſed by the enemy, they retired without rur- lxt 
ning any riſque ; and light as they were, it was elf hay 
for to ſtand off. If the enemy advanced to purſue - 
ö l 5 ö 
* Abjici eos in mare juſſit, dicens : * Quia eſſe nolant, bibaut. . dili 
Var. Max. i. 4. | | ß FX FOE 
Qui riſus, claſſe devicta, multus ipſi lacrymas, magnam populo * 
| | e 


Romano cladem attulit. De Nat Deor. ii. 7, 
| | | them, 


* 
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im in flank, and beat againſt him perpetually ; where- 
s the Roman ſhips could not tack without difficulty, 
n account of their heavineſs, and the little experience 
their rowers ;' which occaſioned a great number of 


they could neither extricate themſelves out of danger 
when preſſed, nor carry aid where it was neceſſary. 
Thus a great part'of their ſhips remained immoveable 
won the banks of ſand, and the reſt were daſhed to 
neces againſt the land. Only thirty eſcaped, which 
king near the Conſul, fled with him; diſengaging 


it was neceſſary, in order to arrive at the army before 
Liybeum, to paſs through the. Carthaginians, he 
adorned his galleys with all the marks of victory, and 
by that ſtratagem amuſed the enemy, who conſidering 
him as victorious, believed that his whole fleet fol- 
bwed him. All the reſt, to the number of ninety- 
three, with their crews, fell into the hands of the 


n this action, who were either killed or drowned ; 
ad twenty thouſand ſoldiers, mariners, and rowers, 
vere taken and carried to Carthage. 15 

So conſiderable a victory did Adherbal's prudence 
and valour as much honour amongſt the Carthagini- 


gnominy. | | 


ere 

on one of the Conſuls to carry proviſions, and other mu- 
tions of war, to the army before Lilybæum, and 
. kbety ſhips were given him for a convoy. Junius 


having arrived at Meſſana, and augmented his fleet 
there with all the ſhips that came to him from Lily- 
bæum and the reſt of Sicily, ſet out with the utmoſt 
diligence for Syracuſe, where he arrived without in- 


dred and twenty long ſhips, and about eight hundred 


dem to be ſunk.” As they fought near the land, and 
aud left themſelves no room to move in behind them, 


4 | X tranſ- 


24 


C 


9 


13. 


ins, as it covered the Roman Conſul with ſhame and 


curring any danger, His fleet conſiſted of an hun- 


themſelves as well as they could along the ſhore. Ay Pome. 


Carthaginians. The Romans loſt eight thouſand men Oroſ.iv. 3. 


This was not the laſt diſgrace the Romans expe- Polyb. i. 
nenced this year. They had appointed L. Junius 535% 


218 5 
em, they turned, kept in motion round him, took 8 
| | t. * 


men and ſhips he had taken in the laſt victory to Cx: 


9 * * DEVEL 
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A. R. 503. tranſports. 
r the others, e the Quarſters, with arders 
Vviſions to the camp directly. As for bine he fta bers 
ed at Syracuſe for the ſhips, which could of r0: 


thage, formed a ſquadron of an hundred fail, thin 


the joint command with him, had brought, i 
or Lihy. 


ror ſpread into the Roman camp. They ran wit J\ 
great cries to their ſhips. But, whilſt, they were ca. Ira 
ying them aid, Imilco, who had perceived early MWial 
what paſſed, ſallied from the city, and fell on them on WM via 
another quarter with his foreign troops. It is eaſy u Thi 
conceive the conſternation of the Romans, when they def. 
ſaw themſelves attacked on both fides at the ſame WM the 
time. Re VVV the 
Carthalon having taken ſome ſhips, and burnt wa 
others, removed a little from Lilybæum, and poſted y, 
| himſelt in the way from! Heraclea, in grder to 0b Wi: 
ſerve the new fleet of the Romans, and prevent it from Wl cu 
arriving at the camp. Informed afterwards by thole BN ih 
+» he had ſent out as ſcouts, that a conſiderable. great Wi de 
fleet approached, conſiſting of all kinds of ſhips, (WW fir 
was that which the Conſul had ſent. before him uader He 
the Quæſtors) he advanced to meet the Romans, and ng 
offer them battle; believing after his firſt exploim Wl vt: 
that he had only to ſhew himſelf in order to conquer, / 
The ſquadron, which came from Syracuſe; were ap: tha 


prized, that the enemy was not far off. The Quzk Wl "i: 
tors, not beheving themſelves in a condition to ha» not 


1 


A city on the ſouthern coaſt of Sicily, r. 
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Phintias +, where there was not a port indeed, but 
where the rocks riſing above the land, formed a. kind 
of road commodious enough. They landed there, and 
having naue as many catapultas and baliſtas, a8 


(arthaginians. The latter no . arrived hut they 
efolyed to attack. They imagined, that in the terror 


this little inconſiderable place, and abandon their ſhips 
t them. But the affair not taking the turn they had 
expected, and the Romans defending themſelves with 
ngour, they retired from that place, where they were 


rer Halycus, where they continued to obſerve what 
ter. WW route the Romans would take. 

rich junius having made an end of all he had to da; 2 
. Syracuſe, doubled the cape of Pachynus, and made 


ud à battle, ſtood in to a ſmall allied city called A. R.; 


21 


Ant. C 
Diel in 


Eclog. 
p. 880. 


he city would ſupply them with, they expected the 


the Romans were, they would not fail to retire into 


ry much expoſed ; and carrying off with them ſome Dia. ib. 
ranſports which they had taken, «they ſailed to the 


ly WY al for Lilybæum, without knowing any thing of 
00 WY het had happened to, thoſe he had ſent before him. 


(fign to give the Conſul battle, whilſt {ſeparated from 


he Carthaginians at a great diſtance. But being toe 
weak to ſuſtain a battle, and too near the enemy to 
ly, he choſe to come to an anchor near Camarina, 


cuſing rather to expoſe himſelf to the danger of pe- 
nſhing on the rocks, than to fall with his fleet into 


giving the Romans battle in ſuch difficult places, 
He ſeized a promontory, came to an anchor, and hav- 
ng placed himſelf between the two fleets, watched 
what paſſed in them both. 

A dreadful ſtorm beginning to threaten, the Car- 
thaginian pilots, very expert in ſuch caſes, foreſaw 


notice of it, and adviſed him to LS the cape of 

Pachynus as ſoon as poſlible, and ſhelter himſelf from 
Near the mouth of the Himera, mount Eenomus, and Gela. 

i wy | the 


m a coaſt amongſt abſolutely inacceſſible cliffs ; 


This news coming to Carthalon, he made all fail with 


the other ſhips. Junius ſaw the numerous fleet of 


we hands of the enemy. Carthalon was far from 


What was going to happen, They gave Carthalon . 
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A.R. 503. the ſtorm. That General prudently gave in to me 
1 advice. It required abundance of labour and pam ont. 


to pals the cape: but at length they effected it, and peor 
placed the fleet out of danger. The ſtorm broke du m! 
ſoon after. The two Roman fleets being in place 
expoſed and uncovered, were ſq roughly treated, thy 
E-1. not a ſingle plank of them fit for uſe eſcaped, except 
Dfod. ib. two ſhips, which the Conſul employed in taking in 

| ſuch as had the good fortune to ſurvive the wech 
either by throwing themſelves on ſhore, or be 
driven thither by the ſtorm : and the number of the 
was very conſiderable. This accident, which highly 
favoured the Carthaginians, and ſtrengthened: ther 
hopes, entirely dejected the Romans, already much 


weakened by thei? former loſſes. They renounce Ju 

the ſea, determined never to fit out any more naval c 
-armaments, and to keep only ſome tranſports for theW:b!e 
cortvoys, which they ſent from time to time to Sicih n E: 

giving up in that manner a ſuperiority to the Carta let 

ginians, which they could no longer diſpute, and eu us 

not well aſſured of having the advantage entirely ore inc!t 
them by land. OO Ig 7 LO oy 

| Theſe ſad news gave both Rome and the army be only 

fore Lilybæum the moſt ſenſible affliction, but did unit 

not make them raiſe the ſiege: they even took jullWMnou: 
meaſures to ſend proviſions thither. Rome thought]Mtown 

only of placing authority in better hands than thoſe i be le 

which it then was: for ſhe was equally diſſatisfied witiMtiker 

both Conſuls, whoſe bad ſucceſs was attributed to th v fe: 
contempt, which both had expreſſed for religion Wu th 
Clodius had already been recalled to Rome to gion 

an account of his conduct. Accordingly it was E. 

ſolved, that a dictator ſhould be declared to comma H. 

the armies in Sicily. Hitherto none who had bee eerni 
inveſted with that important charge, had exerciſe by C 
r 0 oe DFR ther 

guet in Clodius had orders to nominate this Dictator. OnJWturac 
Tib. p. z. cannot tell what name to give his extravagance 08: vol 
conduct upon this occaſion, of which there is no xl W 
ample. As if he had made it his buſineſs, bye cul; 


2 
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ug and rendering the pry pal office of the State A-R. 503. 
mtemptible,” to > infule t majeſty of the Senate and 2 
People, and to exaſperate them more and more againſt 
imſelf, he pitched upon one Glicias of the dregs of 
he people, who had ſerved him as a ſerjeant or re- 
giſter, Dictator. The indignation of the public then 
broke out againſt that unworthy Conſul: he was 
bliged to ab; licate, and immediately cited before the 
people. It is ſaid, that a ſudden ſtorm diſſolved the bo —_ 
ifembly, and ſaved him. Atilius Calatinus was no- 
ninated Dictator in the room of Glicias. He appoint- x, 
ed Cecilius Metellus maſter of the horſe. They both 
kt out for Sicily; but acted nothing memorable 
_ 
Junius, who had remained in Sicily, endeavouring Pelyb. i. 
o coyer his faults and misfortune by ſome conſider- 56. 
ble exploit, found means to hold ſecret intelligence 
n Eryx, and had the city delivered up to him. Tho ES 
the top of the mountain called by the ſame name, 2 
ms the temple of Venus Erycina, undoubtedly the | 
ineſt and richeſt of all the temples of Sicily. The 
ay was ſituated a little below this ſummit, and the 
omly way up to it was a long and very ſteep one. 
Juaus poſted part of his troops on the top of the 
mountain, and the reſt at the bottom, near a little Diod. in 
on called Egithalla, which he fortified, and where * 
le left eight hundred men in garriſon. After having ** 
ten theſe precautions, he conceived he had nothing 
b fear. But Carthalon having landed his troops there 
n the night, took the little town. Part of the gar- 
ton was Killed, and the reſt took refuge in the city 
of Eryx. 

Hiſtory tells us s nothing certain from this time con- 
cerning Junius. Some authors believe he was taken 
by Carthalon in the expedition we have juſt related: Zonar. 
ithers, that foreſeeing what would happen if he re- Val. Max. 
turned to Rome, he prevented his condemnation by 
a voluntary death. 
Writers differ alſo concerning the celebration of the Cenſorin. 


kcular yung Some place it in the year of which de die 
| we Natali. 


c. 15. 
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we afe ſpeaking, others fourteen: years after, in the 
Conſulſhip of P. Cornelius Lentulus, and C. Lieiniy 


E echt eſcap 

J. R. 504. C. Aulus Corral HI.. be 
| 2 P. SERVILIUSs GEMINIVUS: II. l 1 
No great events happened in the following yeaz th 
till the deciſive battle, which terminated the war, 4. Prex 
milcar, ſurnamed Barcas, father of the great Hann the! 
bal, ſucceeded Carthalon in Sicily, from whence EI nt 
ſet out with his fleet for Italy, and ravaged the coun etthe 
tries, of the Locri and Brut. 0. 
Rome, under endleſs obligation to Hiero, in ord: 
| to expreſs her gratitude, remitted the annual tribute x 
he had engaged to pay her, and entered into a ſtridet | 
| amity. with him than ever. 1 „ 4 
: | ' 
AR. 505. L. Cæcirius MaTELLUs II. Pp 
65A Num. Fapius Bur RO. | 18 | 
Zon The Senate had reſolved to act no longer by ſei: i Von 
. 20%. but private perſons induced them to ſapply them wf A 
.de PorIons NUUCER ET ſupply them 
ſhips to cruize againſt the enemy, upon condition of uke 
_ reſtoring them at their return, and of keeping the s*< 
prizes they ſhould take for their own uſe. A con 
derable number of galleys were lent them, which the from 
fitted out at their own expence. They ravaged the ney 
coaſts of Africa, and having entered the port of th. T 
city of * Hippo, they ſer the ſhips they found in it d ® * 
fire, burnt many houſes of the place, and carried d. T 

a conſiderable booty. Whilſt they were employed i lus 
plundering, the inhabitants ſhut up the mouth of N r 
port with chains. The Romans were in great pt The 
plexity ; but their induſtry extricated them. When and 
4 galley came near the chains, all the men on boatd hie 
went to the poop, that immediately raiſed its heul Cen. 


above the chain, at which inſtant they returned to ths 


* Tt is believed to be Hippo Diarrhyſus, ſituated near Utica, twent) 
five or thirty leagues from Carthage, r 
; | head, 
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bead, and the poop riſing in its turn, the veſſel cleared A. R. 305. 
jerſelf, and went over. By this means all the ſhips 2% * 
eſcaped the danger, and arrived at Panormus, where 
they were attacked by the Carthaginian fleet, which 

key put to flight. 5 „ 

The Conſuls were at that time employed, the one palyb. i. 
x the ſiege of Lilybæum, and the other at that of 38. 
Drepanum. Amilcar harraſſed them perpetually from 
the poſt which he had occupied, in which way things 
continued ſeveral years. No pains were ſpared on 
either ſide. New ſtratagems, feints, ſurprizes, ap- 
hy, proaches, and attacks, paſſed every day: how- 
wer, though nothing was omitted, nothing decilive 

aſſed. | 97 2 
A What ought to make this year moſt remarkable, is Polyb. xv. 

"ic birth of the great Hannibal. What he ſays him- $34 
al, after the battle which he loſt in Africa againſt 17. 
Scipio, in the 550th year of Rome, at which time he 
was five and forty years old, authorizes the dating of 
his birth in the preſent year, which is the 505th of 
Rome. : | | 

A conſiderable great number of priſoners had been Ib. xxii. 
aken on both ſides many years, and an exchange was 23. 
reed on. The cartel was ſettled at the rate of about 
ſix pounds an head. Moſt priſoners had been taken 
from the Carthaginians, who paid the balance in mo- 
ney according to the rate ſtipulated. | 

Two new colonies were ſettled ; the one at ZEſulum Vell Pat. 
in Hetruria, and the other at Alfium in Umbria. a 

The Cenſus, taken by Atilius Calatinus and Man- gag. _. 
lus Torquatus, concluded at this time with the uſual Liv. Epi. 
ceremony of the Luſtrum: this was the_thirty-eighth, xz. 
The number of the citizens amounted to two hundred 
and fifty-two thouſand two hundred and twenty-two ; 
which was almoſt fifty thouſand leſs than at the laſt 
Cenſus : a conſiderable decreaſe occaſioned by the 
wars, and frequent ſhipwrecks, | | 
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A. R. 306. NM. 8 Crassus II. 
1 Fazius Licixrvs. 


e Epit. This year a Roman lady was 55 before the 1 Pa 
xix. ple as guilty of treaſon; a thing of which there wx 
| =. no example. She was the ſiſter of Clodius Pulcher. 
Suet. in Whoſe ill conduct had occafioned the loſs of the R 
Tib. c. a. man fleet. One day returning from the games, the 
throng of the people in the ſtreets obliged her charig 
to drive ſlow, on which the following words "ſea d 
her in a loud voice: © Oh that my brother could by 
<« revive, to command the fleet again!“ The mull 
tude incommoding her, ſhe deſired the diminution df 
it. Notwithſtanding all the endeavours of her relation 


and the friends of her family, who were the principal 


perſons of Rome, and remonſtrated, that the laws dif 4 

not puniſh. indiſcreet words, but only criminal actio Th 

ſhe was ſentenced to pay a fine, which was applied! , 

1 8 a little chapel to DO 8 

A. R. 507. M. FaBITUS Bur EO. = 
'Y = Ee | C. Aririus BuLBus. 2 
Vell. Pat. A n was ſent to Fregellæ a city of Hemuk - 
4 three leagues from Alſfium, where one had been , b 

ſettled two years before. 2 

Flor. ii. 2. A battle was fought near the iſland of Zgimurs 7 
which was fatal to both ſides; to the Carthaginim . | 

by their defeat, and to the Romans by the ſhipwreck, 1 

which followed ſoon after. * | 

Frontin. Amilcar found means to make troops and prote - 
ii. 10, ſions enter Lilybæum. | 7 : 


1 ns r A. MaxLIus TorquarTus II. 
N . * 
444. C. SEMPRONIUS BLxsus. 


Polyb.i, We have ſaid before, that the Romans had made L. 
82 themſelves maſters of Eryx. Having poſted a good 
Eller. body of troops on the top of the mountain, and ano ad th 


xxiv. p. ther at the bottom, they believed, chat they had no- 
- uh thing 
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ling to fear for a city ſituate between both, and the A. R. 502. 
ther, becauſe its ſituation alone ſeemed to ſecure it * 3 
gtirely from danger. But they had to do with an 
iemy, whoſe vigilance and activity ought to have 

pt them always upon their guard. Amilcar made 

is troops advance in the night, and marching at their 

-ad a league and a half with profound filence round 

e mountain, he made himſelf maſter of the city, 

fer having killed part of the garriſon, and cauſed the 

| to be carried priſoners to Drepanum. One can- 

t conceive how the Carthaginians could ſuſtain them- - 

ves in this poſt, attacked as they were both from 

ve and below, and not being able to receive con- 
ys, except from one place on the coaſt in their poſſeſ- 
jm, By ſuch ſtrokes, as much and perhaps more 
han by the gaining of a battle, the ability and wiſe 
widneſs of a commander may be known. ES 
The war, in this ſmall ſpace upon the mountain of 
yz, was more warm and vigorous than it is poſſible 
pimagine. Amilcar, poſted between two bodies of 
wops, the one above and the other below, was be- 
wed by the latter, as well as the other by him. The 
tacks and defence were ſuſtained on both ſides with 
qual ardour. Neither reſted night or day. They 
d learnt not to ſuffer themſelves to be ſurprized. 
hey knew that a ſingle moment might be deciſive. 
dometimes victorious, and ſometimes defeated, yet 
hey did not loſe courage. Neither the 'ſcarcity of 
mviſens, fatigues, nor the dangers which they ſuf- 
red for two years, could induce either ſide to yield. 
his double ſiege, for it may well be called fo, ter- 
ninated only with the war. =» 

Under the Conſuls of this year a colony was ſent to vell. Pat. 
runduſium in the territory of the Sallentini, twenty i. 24- 
fears after that country had been ſubjected by the 
Romans. , 

L. Cæcilius Metellus ſucceeded Ti. Coruncanius as 
kontifex Maximus, who was the firſt Plebeian that 
ad this dignit y. LS 
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A'. R. 3 %́ C. Funoanivs Funpurvs, | 
C.:SuLPpIcivs GALLUS. 


Five years were paſſed without any conſiderable 
event on either ſide. The Romans had believed tu cib 
They ſhould be able to take Lilybæum with their lang ven 
forces: but finding it ſpun out to a great length, th tief 
returned to their firſt plan, and made extraordingn 
efforts for arming a new fleet. The public treafun 
was exhauſted; but that defect was ſupplied by pariWhcgu! 


ticulars ; fo much did the love of their country I! 
with the People. Every body according to their re 
lity contributed to the common expence, and eon M at. 
credit of the public, which engaged to repay in tin in. 
the ſums lent for this armament, no heſitation N eou 


made in advancing the money for an expedition, 0 
which the glory and ſafety of the Commonyealth de 
pended. One fitted out a ſhip at his own expence} 
others joined two or three together to do the ſam 
In a very ſhort time two hunded galleys of five rankWſmatic 
of oars were ready to put to ſea. They were bu vet. 
upon the model of one taken from the enemy of her 
traordinary ſwiftneſs. In the courſe of the Pu. ug 
wars, we ſhall ſee more than one example of this eces 
nerous love of the Romans for their country, which ven! 
conſtituted one of the principal parts of their charac 
ter. But the Commonwealth was alſo true to her e ibe. 
gagements. Thus the public faith, which we cannd 
repeat too often, is an aſſured reſource to a State of 
reat occaſions. To commit the leaſt breach of it, 1 
tranſgreſſing the moſt eſſential rule of good policy 
and leaving a diffidence in the minds of à people, fe 
which there is often no remedy. This ſudden refourct 
which Rome ſeems to have little reaſon to expect afie 
her recent loſſes by ſea, enabled the Commonwealth 
to compleat the conqueſt of Sicily, and afterwardgW*z tc 
to proceed to the other conqueſts, which the Diving 
Providence had allotted her. | 


C. Lo 


A. Pogruxws Ausmvs. fo ine Fo bs | 


: Bk 


Poſtumius prepared to go 8 eollegue! for Liv. Epit. 
kcly, where, they. promiſed - themſelves ſome great — 
went this . "Bur as de was Flamen Martialis, il . 
iſt of Mars, (and the prieſts could not remove from val. Max. 
Rome) Metellus the 9 Fontiff would not let him ao 

+ out for e In proceſs of time chis ſtris 


roularity was diſpenſed with. 

. The PR A ee like- delicacy alſo' in ceded as — 

8 gon, by bidding I. utatius to conſult; the di Fl 

ations of Præneſte, which were given by lot, Fre - 
uo} 9 25 being againſt, a Roman Conſul's s having | 

xcourſe to foreign ceremonies. All kinds of predic- 

tions amongR-. antients were called Sortes. "here 

xere different ſpecies of them. The Sortes of Pra 

eſte were very antient and famous. thro 1 0 Italy; 

They were. ſmall. pieces of wood ganſcribed with enig- 

matical characters, contained in a coffer, which che 

neſts kept With great cate in the temple. of F ortune. 

When a perſgn went to conſult this oracle, the prieſts i 

bought. out this, box, and made a child ſtir the little ; 

pieces of WAA: veep times; after which he drew at 

venture. ieſts pretended. to find the anſwer 

the CT the queriſts, in the characters in- 

ibed upon them. Cicero with reaſon derides the 

bpid credulity, of people, who ſuffered themſelves to 

r impoſed upon . a groſs cheat, founded only on 

ne fide in the ane the prieſts, and on the other 

7 ſuperſtition of ole who Fame. £0 conſult che 

Nac E. g 

As the two Conſuls could not ſet ws for Sicily, Liv. Epit 

ind one did not ſuffice for ſupporting the weight of ** 

important à war, two Prætors were created this 

ear for the firſt time, (for hitherto there was but one, 

Inofe ſole functio ction was to adminiſter juſtice) and Q. 


* Totares eſt Invents fallaciis, aut ad quzſtum, aut 5 aer 
Km, aut ad errorem. De Divinat. ji. 85. : 


Vor. III. 5 0 Valerius 


A 
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** Valerius Falto, one of them, had orders to accompany 


243. 


Polyb. 1. 


bom 62, 


Oroſ. iv. 


10. 


galleys, and ſeven hundred tranſports. TWO Prætch 
Vere always created for the future, though there ws 
no occaſion. for them in the army. They both 
mained at Rome to adminiſter juſtice; the one betwealil.:- 
citizens and citizens, who was called Prætor urban 05 


Drepanum, and diſpoſed eyery thing for the ſig 
The machines had ſoon made a breach, and the f 


ſhould dare to appear again at ſea, and defiring tl 
the camp at Eryx might not want the neceffary mullans h. 
tions, fitted out ſhips immediately, and having ii 


Fd 
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** Lutatius, and to ſhare with him in the cares of the y; 
as his Lieutenant. As ſoon as the winter was oyer 
they ſet out for Sicily with a fleet of three hundrd 


and the other between citizens and ſtrangers, al: 
Prator peregrinus. N of 

Lutatius landed in En An he was kal e ex 
pected there. The fleet of the enemy was retired ini 
Africa, becauſe they did not believe, that the Rt 
mans had any thoughts of putting to ſea again. H 
made himſelf maſter of the port of Drepanum,” and 
all the advantageous poſts in the neighbourhbod d 
Lilybæum, Which the retreat of the Carthaginia 


left iter defence. He made his approaches ro nit 


diers were preparing for the affault with the Conful! 
their head, when he was dangerouſty wounded in tf 
thigh. The ſoldiers,” by whom he was very much he 
loved, abandoned the attack to ſerve him, and folly 
ed him in a body to the camp, whither he was cam 
Whilſt his wound was curing, he did not ſoſe tin mie 
Foreſeeing, that the enemy's fleet would not be lon 
before it arrived, and having always before his 
what had been judged at firſt, that the war could! 
terminated only by a naval battle, without loſing ore 
moment's time, he exerciſed his crews ſo as to fa 
them for the deſign he had of attacking the enemy, a 
by his aſſiduity in this practice, of mere ſailors he mil 
them excellent ſoldiers in a very ſhort time. 
The Carthaginians, much ſurprized that the Romi 


plied them with grain and other proviſions, . mat 
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nd at Eryx# without being percetved by the enemy, 
p unlade his ſhips there, to add all the beſt troops at 
ryx to his naval army” and to go wk Amilcar to 
fer the enemy battle. th ; 
The Conſul was not wall: Reedyeres: '6f his wound: ; 
hen he was' apprized, that the fleet of the enemy ap- 
wwached. Conjecturing what the views of the Car- 
zginian Admiral might be, he choſe the braveſt and 
volt experienced troops in his land-army, and ſailed 
Ir Eguſa, an iſland ſituate oppoſite to Lilybæum. 
here, after having exhorted his people to behave 
ell, he gave the PALE, notice to 'Prepury) for a battle 
e next morning. 
At the break of day; felng! the wink which favour- 
the Carthaginians, was much againſt him, and that 
te ſea was extremely rough, he pauſed at firſt con- 
ming the meaſures "be" ſhould he: But he after- 
ads reflected, that if he ' engaged during that foul 
ether, he ſhould- only © have the naval army, and 
i laden and heavy to deal with: that, on the con- 
if he waited till it was calm, and ſuffered Hanno 
join the camp at Eryx, he: would have ſhips light 
d.by unlading their freight upon his hands, as alſo 
"cr of the land-army; and, which was ſtill more 
midable than all the reſt, the ability and intrepidity 
Amilcar. All theſe reaſons determined him to 
ne the preſent occaſion. Theſe motives for the con- 
it of a General, explained in this manner by one 
ore able as à captain than as a writer, for ſuch Po- 
bius was, add infinite value to . narration oy —— 
dare in a manner their ſoul. | 
The Conſul had choſen troops, good mariners whe | 
ad been well exerciſed, and excellent ſhips built, as 
e have ſaid, upon the model of a galley taken ſome 
me before, which was the moſt compleat the Ro- 
mugens had ever ſeen of the kind. On the fide of the 
g ſürthaginians every thing was the revert, As — 
6 mas One of the ZEgates. | 


| | Q 2 f had 


is fleet depart, and gave Hanno the command of it. A. R. 510. : 
e failed firſt” to the iſland of Hiera, with deſign to 2 - 


228. 


A.R- 51: had been ſole maſters of: the ſea, for ſo 


q . .. 


"242. 
yas > 


Oroſ. iv. 
10. 


Polyb. i. 
63, 64. 


the common caule. This appeared entirely in 


an advantage over Amilcar, undoubtedly in a batt 
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. De Years, ang 
the Romans did not dare to face them, they conſi 

ed them as nothing, and themſelves, as invincibi 
On the firſt report of the motion the latter, were, mak 
ing, Carthage ſent, out a fleet equipped in haſte, i 
which every thing argued precipitation: the ſqldien 
and mariners were all mercenaries, newly raiſed,/an 
as void of experience, courage and zeal, as. inteteſh 


battle. They could not ſuſtain. the firſt attack, Fit 
of their ſhips were ſunk, and ſeventy taken with a 
on board. The reſt, with the help, of a wind ti 
ſprung up very opportunely for them, fetired to.th 
little iſland from whence they ſat out. The num 
of the priſoners exceeded ten thouſang. þ| 
Hanno retired to Carthage with what ſhips he coul 
ſave, He there loſt his life, the uſual treatment 
unſucceſsful. Generals. Rome, did not act in th 
manner; and her policy in this reſpect, beſides-bein 
more conformable to the humanity which the Roma 
always profeſſed, was more advantageous to the 5 
and the ſervice in the field, by leaving the Genen 
who had failed of ſucceſs, time to retrieve either the 


fault or their misfortune. 


- s 


Li tatius, after the action, advanced to Lilybæ UL 
and joined the beſiegers. After having giyen his tio 
ſome reſt, he marched them to Eryx, Where he gin 


by land, and killed him two thouſand men, 


> _. * 


When this bad news was brought te Ourthage, 
occaſioned the more ſurprize and conſternation, 2 
had been little expected. The Senate did not Aon! 
courage. The deſire of continuing the war was 1 
wanting; but the ſtate of their affairs oppoſed it. 4 
the Romans were maſters of the ſea, it was no long 
poſſible to ſend either proviſions or troops to the 
mies in Sicily. They therefore ſent diſpatches imm 
diately to Amilcar Barcas, who commanded the 


wree 
ſhillir 


and left it to his prudence to act as he ſhould:thi 1 
moſt expedient, That great man, as long as he MH. 


— 
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he leaſt reaſon to hope, had done every thing that A. R. 510+ 
ould be expected from the moſt intrepid valour, and E 2 ; 
e moſt conſummate wiſdom. But as he had now no | 
ſource, he ſent deputies to the Conſul to treat of a 
xace and alliance: prudence conſiſting, ſays Polybius, 

knowing how both to refiſt, and to yield when 
rr 3. .c © 

Lutatius, beſides his particular intereſt in not leav- 
io the glory of terminating ſo important a war to a 
weceffor, knew how weary the Roman People were 
f one ſo ruinous, which had exhaufted their forces 
nd revenues; and he had not forgot the unfortunate 
onſequences of Regulus's inexorable and imprudent 
uughtineſs. He therefore made no difficulties about 

ating, and dictated the following terms. THERE. 
HALL BE, IF THE ROMAN PEOPLE -APPROVE IT, 
MTV BETWEEN ROME AND CARTHAGE ON THE 
0LLOWING CONDETIONS. THE CARTHAGINIANS 
HALL EVACUATE ALL SICILY. THEY SHALL NOT 
MAKE WAR AGAINST HIERO, NOR CARRY ARMS A- 
GAINST THE SYRACUSANS OR THEIR ALLIES. THEY 
HALL RESTORE ALL THE PRISONERS TAKEN FROM 
THE ROMANS WITHOUT RANSOM. THEY SHALL 
AY THEM, IN THE SPACE OF TWENTY YEARS, * 
Wo THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED-FEUBOIC TALENTS 
ow SILVER. The ſimplicity, exactneſs, and perſpi- 
euity of this treaty, which ſays ſo many things in few 

Tords, and regulates all the intereſts of two potent 
dates and their allies by ſea and land, are worth ob- 
krving in this place. Ie” 1 3 

The Conſul had demanded, that the troops in Eryx Cor. Nep. 
ould deliver up their arms. Barcas abſolutely re- in Amilc. 
fuſed to come into that article, and declared that he - 
would hazard the laſt extremities, and even periſh, - | 
ther than conſent to ſuch an infamy. He only Liv. xi. 
greed to pay eighteen Roman Denarit (about nine 41. 
illings) for each ſoldier of that garriſon... „ 


* ſum is about three hundred and nine thouſand pounds 
ling. 


23 1 rArIus, POSTUMIUS, 'Confuls/ 
A. R. fi When theſe conditions were brought to Rome, the 
Ant. C. People not approving them in the whole; ſent'ten 


ON" Deputies to regulate the affair finally upon the ſpot, of 
They made no alteration in the main of the treay i - 
« They only ſhortened the terms for the payments d tho 
the money, and added to the ſum | impoſed by thei ni 
Conſul a thouſand talents, to be paid immediate) As 
for the charges of the war, and that the Carthaginim une 
ſhould quit all the iſlands between Italy and Sicih. and 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that Sardinia is not include Pe 

in this treaty. Lutatius was continued in the command tale 
in Sicily, to regulate the affairs and government a 
the new conqueſt. N 7 $70 11 
Thus terminated one of the longeſt wars mentioned Ro! 
in hiſtory, as it ſubſiſted four and twenty years wit \ 
out interruption. The ardour for diſputing empire the 
was equally obſtinate on both ſides. Abundance of Fa 
reſolution, abundance of greatneſs of ſoul, appeu e 
both in the enterprizes and execution of both parte ©” 
The Carthaginians take place in their knowledge oil ©" 
naval affairs; their ſkill in building ſhips, their ally” h 
dreſs and facility in working them; the experience d ot t 
their pilots ; their knowledge of the coaſts, creekſ®*" 
roads, and winds ; and laſtly, their abundant riche a1 
for ſupporting the expences of a rude and long vu : 
The Romans had none of theſe advantages : but va oP 
lour, zeal for the public good, love of their count e 
a noble emulation for glory, and a warm deſire i 2s 
extend their dominion, ſerved inſtead of all the) bn 
wanted in other reſpects. It is ſurprizing to ſee them . 
entirely new to, and unexpericnced in, naval affair 18 
not only make head againſt the moſt expert and mo 20 
powerful nation of the world at ſea, but gain man 
naval battles againſt them. No difficulties, no misfor 
tunes, were capable of diſcouraging them. They lo 
in the courſe of this firſt Punic war, either in battles 0 "= 
by ſtorms, ſeven hundred galleys. The conſtancy Ar? 
the Roman People may be judged from hence. The 0 
undoubtedly would not have made peace in the ſam 


circumſtances, wherein we have juſt ſeen the Cartha 
| | giman 


* 
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of the Romans. 15 | 

As to the ſoldiers, there is no compariſon between 
thoſe of Rome and thoſe of Carthage; the firſt being 
infinitely ſuperior to the latter in point of courage. 
As to the Generals, Amilcar, ſurnamed Barcas, was 
undeniably. the moſt diſtinguiſhed both by his conduct 
and valour. During all this war, no General has ap- 
peared on the fide of the Romans, whoſe extraordinary 
talents can be conſidered as the cauſe of victory: ſo 
that it was ſolely by the conſtitution of the State, and, 


Rome triumphed over Carthage, . 
When we conſider at one view the whole ſeries of 
the firſt Punic war, we ſeem to ſee ſomething like 


two equally ſtrong and robuſt Athletæ, who full of 
courage and ardour, animated by the warm deſire of 
conquering, and by the cries of the ſpectators, engage 
n fight, beat with their fiſts, wreſtle, lift one another 
of the ground, ſhake each other violently, throw one 
another down, riſe that moment with new vigour, 
employ. ſtrength, art, and all imaginable agility and 


ng ſtruggled a great while upon the ſand, turned each 
other over and over, and twiſted in a thouſand different 
manners, one of the two getting the upperhand, re- 
duces his adverſary to aſk quarter, and fo confeſs 
umſelf conquered. Such was very near the caſe be- 
tween the Romans and Carthaginians in the war of 
ich we have been ſpeaking. 7 | 


A. MaNLIuSs ATTICUS. 


Lutatius and Valerius remained in Sicily, the firſt in 
quality of Proconſul, the other as Proprætor. They 
n concert made all the neceſſary regulations for eſta- 
bling good order there, and fixed the taxes and 
| Q 4 | duties, 


1 


if I may venture to ſay. ſo, her national virtues, that 


what paſſed in the combats of the antients, between 


addreſs ; till at laſt both being down again, after hav- 
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ginians demand it. A ſingle unfortunate . campaign A. R. 510. 
diſcourages them; many do not ſhake the reſolution 


. 
242. 


Q LuTaTiuvs CERco. A. R. 51 
Ant. C. 
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A. R. 5. duties, that each city was to pay the Commonwealth 
Ant: They applied themfelves particularly to remove ine. 
„ N occaſion of troubles and revolt. In order 

to this they difarmed all the Sicilians, who had de. row 
clared for Amilcar, and ordered the Gauls, who hal luer 
deſerted from the fame Amilcar to the Roma 
whilſt they were in garriſon upon mount Eryx, to qui ö 
the iſland, and to go and ſettle elfewhere, ſupp hm us, 
them with the ſhips neceſſary for that purpoſe. Thy 
made- their pretext for an' order, which muſt ſeen 


very hard to thoſe. troops, the crime they had com box 
mitted in Pg the temple of Venus up tie 
mount Eryx ; which had rendered them ddious to the 


whole iſland. From thenceforth the part of the iſland 
which had been under the Carthaginians, became: 
province of the Roman People. The reſt of it form 
ed the kingdom of Hiero. After the whole had 
been regulated, Lutatius and Valerius returned tor: 
Rome. A triumph was decreed Lutatius; on which ug! 
Valerius having repreſented that he had equally co ate 
_ tributed to the ſucceſs of the Roman arms, added; eli 
was but juſt, as he had ſhared with Lutatius in ul 
cares and dangers of the battle, that he ſhouldalk 
Mare with him in te honour and reward of it. WhalWWicr: 
made moſt in favour of the Prætor's cauſe, was, that 
the Conſul, who was not perfectly cyred of his wound Nome 
had not been able to act; fo that Valerius had pet 
formed the functions of General in this battle. Ly vit 
tius oppoſed his demand as contrary to cuſtom an 
unjuſt ; pretending that it was unuſual, and contranfearei 
to the laws, to equal two officers in the diſtribution 0 
honours, of which the one was inferior and fubord 
nate to the other. The diſpute growing warm dl 
both ſides, they agreed to refer it to the arbitrati 
of Atilius Calatinus, who, in regard to the ſuperiorii 
of Lutatius's power, which his opponent could nol" 
conteſt with him, decided the difference in his favou 
| Notwithſtanding this ſentence, as Valerius had difti 
guiſhed his merit in an extraordinary manner in til 
war, the honour of a triumph was allo granted = 
| K | .. ay 


LUTATIUS, MANLIUS, Conſuls. 


uch 1 have ſaid, that part of Sicily was become a pro- A. R. 517. 
l nce of the Roman People. The Romans called = 
dere countries which they . conquered out of Italy, | 
| &MM;ovinces, Theſe countries were governed as con- 


ered countries: and though the people of them 
ere called allies of the State, and not Subjecti, they 
0 ever had not the entire enjoyment of their own 
bis, and did not chuſe their own magiſtrates. 
tome ſent them every year a Prætor and a Quæſtor; 
he firſt to adminiſter juſtice, and command the 


juties, which the countries newly conquered paid the 
Kors, 2 1 ht 1 5 


f all foreign nations, that ſought our amity; that 
worned our empire by becoming its province; and 
wght our anceſtors how glorious it was to command 
ates abroad.“ After having extolled the conſtant 
Idelity of that iſland to the Commonwealth; its par- 


pn collected the taxes, whoſe name was odious every 
here elſe; its extraordinary fertility in excellent 
n, which made Cato the Elder call it the granary of 
dome, and the nurſing mother of the Roman People; 
adds, addrefling himſelf to the People: + The 
movinces and tributary countries are to you what 
ter farms and eſtates are to individuals, of which the 
areſt to Rome, are the moſt eſteemed, and thoſe 
ich give the moſt pleaſure. Thus Sicily, which 
| almoſt at the gates of Rome, is dearer and more 
freeable to you than all the other provinces of the 
mpire. | | | 

* Omnium nationum exterarum princeps Sicilia ſe ad amicitiam 
demque populi Romani applicuit : prima ommum, id quod orna- 


nentum imperii eſt, provincia eſt appellata : prima docuit majores 
otros, quam præclarum eſſet exteris gentibus imperare. 8 
f Et quoniam quaſi quædam prædia populi Romani ſunt, vectiga- 
u noſtra atque provinciæ: quemadmodum propinquis vos veſtris 
edis maximè delectamini, fic populo Romano jucunda ſuburbani- 


| hujuſce provinciæ. 


cular conſideration for the Publicani, that is, thoſe 


of 
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oops when neceſſary; and the other to receive the 


Sicily was che firſt that received law from the Ro- In ver. x 
ans. Cicero, in one of his orations againſt Verres, n. a7. 
mes it a fine praiſe: She was the firſt, ſays he, 


[1 
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V 2415 "Rs Gi, Bi FEI HOLA | 
THEY called thoſe gladiators, who killed oneay - 
=. ther. in the amphitheatres, to divert the people. 
The antient cuſtom of ſacrificing; captives, or py 
ſoners of war, to the manes of great men who died 
mad. battle, made way for theſe combats. Thus Achill 
**. in Homer ſacrifices twelve young Trojans to d 
Aneid. xi. Manes of Patroclus; and in Virgil, Æneas ſends cy 
tives in like manner to Evander, in order to their hy 
T ing facrificed at the funeral of his ſon Pallas. 
As it ſeemed barkarous to maſlacre theſe captin 
like beaſts, it was decreed, - that they ſhould fig} 
with each other, and uſe all their addreſs to fave tha 
own lives, and to kill their adverſaries. This ſeeme 
the leaſt inhuman, becauſe they might eſcape deathj 
the end; and their lives were in their own hands, 
depended on their dexterity in defending themlelyg 
Val. Max. It was in the 488th year of Rome that this kind( 
Liv. Epit, ſhews was firſt exhibited to the Roman People, wich 
xvi. the two brothers M. and D. Brutus cauſed their fathe 
funeral to be celebrated with pomp. The Rom: 
were not the authors of this.cuſtom. It ſubſiſted h 
Liv. ix. 4. fore amongſt other people of Italy; and Li 
c ſpeaks of it in the 444th year of Rome, as practit 
amongſt the Campanians, who even entertain 
themſelves with this barbarous diverſion. at the 
feaſts. The Romans at firſt exhibited theſe combi 
of gladiators only at the funerals of illuſtrious men 


erſio1 


Senec. de but it became an entirely common cuſtom in proce; i 
— of time; and private perſons ſet down in their 

**. how many couples of gladiators ſhould fight in n 

manner after their deaths. Theſe gladiators wf i 

called Buſtuarii, becauſe they fought round the fu f 1 

ral pile, Buſtum. | e bon 

Liv. xxiii, At firſt the number of gladiators, who were ma ie 

30. to Fight, were not very great: but it increaſed colin, x 


mrual 


. 


of the Compars of the GLADIATORS. 


airs of gladiators at the funeral of their father: This 
ew continued three days, and was celebrated in the 


gators in the ſame ceremony. In 36g, ſeventy, and 
n 578, ſeventy- four, fought on the like occaſion. 
jn order to ſupply men for theſe kind of combats, 
:was neceſſary to prepare the combatants long before - 
band. The profeſſion of gladiator became an art. 
here were maſters to teach them the uſe. of arms; 
ho were called Laniſtæ by the Latines. People 
arnt to fight, and exerciſed themſelves that way. 


inals; the other voluntarily and of their own ac- 
ord, The latter were freemen, who hired themſelves 
or this infamous uſe, and ſet a price upon their 
blood. The maſter of the gladiators made theſe laſt 
ſwear, that they would fight till they died. They“ 
raged themſelves accordingly by oath religiouſly to 
charge all the duties of a good and faithful gladia- 
vr: they devoted themſelves body and ſoul without 
ſerve to their maſters ; and agreed, in caſe they re- 
ſed to ſerve, to ſuffer death either by fire, ſword, or 
nder the ſtrokes of the laſh. | 8 

This kind of ſhews began in grief and mourning, 
wing been employed at the celebration of funerals : 
ut in proceſs of time pleaſure and joy adopted them, 
nd they became the moſt grateful and affecting di- 
ſerſion of the Roman People, who crowded to them 
ith incredible paſſion. Þ Cicero ſays, that no other 


* In verba Eumolpi ſacramentum juravimus, uti, vinciri, verbe- 
ri, ferrõque necari; &, quicquid aliud juſſiſſet, tanquam legitimi 
ladiatores domino corpora animoſque addicimus. PETRON. c. 17, 

f Id ſpectaculi genus erat, quod omni frequentia atque omni ge- 
ere hominum celebratur : quo multitudo maxime delectatur—Equi- 
lem exiſtimo nullum tempus efle frequentioris populi, quim illud 
adiatorium neque concionis ullius, neque vero ullorum comitio- 
u. Pro SEXT, 124. & 125. 

| | aſſem- 


rally, as is uſual. In the 536th year of Rome, the 
ons of M. Emilius Lepidus brought out twenty-two 


Two ſorts of perſons ſhared in theſe combats: the Liv. 
me forced, that is to ſay, ſlaves and condemned cri- *xviii. 21; | 
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Forum of Rome. In the 552d year, the ſons of M. Liv. xxxi, 
Valerius Levinus exhibited twenty-five pairs of gla- 5. 


xxxix. 46. 
& xli. 28. 


* 


* 
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236 Of the ComBars of the GLADIATORS. 
aſſembly, either for the public affairs, or the:elefioh /. 
of magiſtrates, was fo numerous as this, and that e 
mfinite multitude of citizens ef all ranks: and cond 
tions were preſent at then. 
The gladiators had different names from the diſt 
rent arms they uſed. To avoid prolixity, I ſhall u 
peat only three or four kinds of them in this place, 
RETIARII. They were armed with a trident g 
three-grained ſpear, and carried a net, which th 
threw over the heads of their antagoniſts; in order ¶uct 
entangle them in ſuch a manner, as to make them iI 
capable of defending themſel ves. 
THRracts. They were ſo called from being am lic! 
ke the Thracians with a kind of dagger, ponia uch 


and round buckler. Horace mentions them: » Wit t 
| RE J ED ; . : 2 necta 

Thrax Ml Gallina Syro par ? Derm. Ul. 6g, nore 

* MyRMiLLones. It is believed from a paſſape ' 


Feſtus, that this name was given them on account Wl. n 
their being armed, like the Gauls, with a long ſworli 
and buckler, and an helmet, the creſt of which ve 
uſually a fiſh. Eo . 3 
Saux fr ES, They were undoubtedly fo called fd 
their being armed like the Samnites, whatever . 
armour was. They are often mentioned by auth, ” 
Livy ix. Livy ſays: Campania ab ſuperbia, & odio Jan _ 


gladiatores, quod ſpectaculum inter epulas erat, eb o * 
armarunt, Samnitiumque nomine appellarunt. And H © 

Ep. 2. I. a. race: | | „ e . :. 
Cædimur, & totidem plagis conſumimus boſtem, By 

Lento Samnites ad lumina prima duello. den ir 


De Orat. Cicero has: Neque eff dubium, quin exordium dicend kee 
i. 37. & hemens & pugnax non ſæpe eſſe debeat. Sed, fi in Me. 
me. illo gladiatorio vitæ certamine, quo ferro decernitur, om 
. * 2 : 
men ante congreſſum multa fiunt, que non ad vulnus, Mart 0 
. Retiario pugnanti adverſus Myrmillonem cantatur, 4 Non I 
« peto, piſcem peto : quid me fugis Galle ?” quia myrmillonicum 0 ng 
mis armaturæ Gallicum eſt, ipſique Myrmillones ante Galli app qu 
bantur, in quorum galeis piſcis effigies inerat. FEs us. 


Of the CounArTSs of che GELADHLATFORS. 


4 ſprciem ualere aideantur : quanto hoc magis in oratione 
andum, in gua non vis potius quam delactatio poſtula- 


um, qui vibrant: haſtas ante pugnam, quibus in pugnanuo 10 
bil utuntur e ſed ut ipfis ſententiis," quibus proluſerunt, 
[ pugnare. poſſint\ 0 5 E ſhall” cite ano very fine and 


; bje&-10 the ſequel. Iii 


e 


gucted and formed for combats by a fencing-maſter, 
do took great care tolpive them good and ſolid: nou- 
ſhment, in order to their being ſtrong and robuſt, 
mch conſtituted their principal merit, and very 
mch augmented their price. It was neceſfary-allo 
int they ſhould be large and welliſhapedi to give tlie 
ectators the greater pleaſure. Seneea tells us, in 
yore than one place, that they fought naked; Which 
can ſcarce, believe. The fencing: maſters ſbld them 
ry dear, either to the magiſtrates, Ho were liged 
y their offices. to give this kind of ſhews· ; or to 
rate perſons, who to conciliate the: favour of the 
tople, and obtain their ſuffrages, entertained” them 


dneſs. for the-gladiatorial combats roſe ſo high as 
b make them follow the example of the Campani- 
ts, and entertain themſelves with this brutal ples: 
e in the midſt e feaſwww res PT Tb 
By way of prelude te theſe combats, as we abe 


motions, diſcharged their darts in thb air; and at- 


om which” the bldod"that. flowed, Was preſently, a. 
jart of the entertainment. i- 


ew. But they ſoon came to cloſe fight and wounds, 


1 Mutuos ictus nudis & cobvĩis pectoribus excipiunt N hi”? 
dus tegantur, ad ictum totis corporibus expoſiti. Sk NEC. Epi? 


'F heſe 


ur ? Atque i ejuſmodi: illa' prolufic-' deber elſſe, non ut Sam- 


ery remarkable paſſage of | Ciceros upon the if am e 
Theſe gladiators, as I have already ſaid were in- 


ih theſe games, which-were infinitely agrecable 2 
method of canvaſſing offices-by 41 * Thoſe Who Sept. Ne 
wilted theſe ſhews, were calfed Editores. The“ 


en in the paſſage of Cicero, they face abußcdanee 
ked each other gently, and ofly* for the fake of 


222 


Tuſc. ii. 
41. 
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what impreſſions habit and example are capable d 
making woo: the mind of man, and even upon the 


Of the Compars of the GLADIATORS. ' 
Theſe unhappy victims of the cruel pleaſure of en 
Rouans were not permitted to ſnhew the leaft fign of E W 
regret or fear in combat. It was a crime for à glad 
ator to vent the leaſt complaint when 3 or hadi 
aſk quarter when overcome. In thoſe, caſes the pe ev. 
ple expreſſed their indignation againſt him: Kill 
ce burn, whip him to death,” cried they. Wh ben 


* does he go on timoroully, does he meet ire 


ce ſtroke like a coward | He falls with no ſpirit! H eic 
<<, hath not the courage to die with a good grace! 
Did-ever Barbarians talk in ſuch a manner! 
But indeed this fear and want of ſpirit were ven uc 
rare: from whence we may obſerve with amazemen 


mean and mercenary. A + gladiator believed hin Mine 
ſelf diſgraced; when: matched with one inferior to hin eme 
ſelf in Rrength and dexterity ; convinced, that therd 
is no glory in conquering, when there is no danger t 
fighting. This principle of honour, almoſt genen di 
implanted in the minds of thoſe who appeared uu 
the Arena, and which made them ſuperior to all hu 
man fears, is propoſed by Cicero in more than one 
place, as an admirable model of courage and. e 


ſtancy; by which he intended to animate himfelfa eo 


others to ſuffer every thing for the preſervation of 
liberty, and the defence of the Commonwealth. WW" 

What ills, ſays. he, do not the oladiators,\ hit tele 
is, wretched Barbarians, ſuffer? Which of them lt 


that has been well trained up, does not chuſe rather"itat 


to receive the mortal ſtroke, than to avoid it in 
ſhameful manner? How often do we ſee that all the 
propoſe is to pleaſe their maſter (that is him ut 
has bought them for the 0 or the people: ? Wer ercit: 


„ ® Occide, ure, verbera. Quare tam timid incurrit in feral r att 
quare parum audacter occidit ? wow renn libenter moritur ? en me 
NEC. Epiſt. vii. i Qu 


T Ignominiam judicat gladiator, cum inferiore componi : & {ci 
eum fine gloria vinci, qua oy periculo vincitur. SENEC. de Provid. 
CAP. 3. | 


amus. 
ügnita 


covered 


*% . 


DIATORS.; 


of the Counts of the GI 


2 * 1 


Er Morcred with wounds, they ſend to their maſters, to 
on of whether they are ſatisfied ; and declare, t they 
ad r, that they die contented. Do we ever hear a 
an adiator of the leaſt merit vent a * groan ? Does 


er? Which of them not only in combat, but 
hen not able to fight any longer he falls down to re- 
tie the mortal ſtroke, ſuffers the leaſt ſign of fear 
eſcape him? Such force has example, habit, and 
tion $7 Wet Lage a beau 'a ai wn 


d at e But © eee = only 0 condemned, 


01 


N of the N eg 4 is in * aguint ” 
ho menaced the ſibverfion af the She?! 8 * 4 If in 
ee unhappy times the laſt hour of the Commoy- 
alth be arrived, (Which may the g6ds forbid) let us 
nitate thoſe generous pladigeors,. who do not fear to 


, _ £3 


decubuidſ mende © .recipere jaſſus, collum contraxat ?, tantum 
ercitatio, meditatio, conſuetudo valet ! Exgo boc po erit 1911 


Lia 


" sammle, 680 Pond vita Ma ai ga Jocoque : 491 


| 7 nn 
1 9p 


ever change colour and turn pale at the ſight of 


» Ws mediberit adiator ingemuit ? quis vultum mutavit un. _— 
am? quis non mo 2 verumetiam decubùit turpiter?ꝰ quis 
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502 ' 


* 


die, l bed en er, whoa 

the lords and ſovereigns of the nations of” the ea 

chuſe rather to fall with glory, than to live abe 11 

with infamy.“ F 

It was ceſs, en 2 of alou and. coma 4 

mus conftituted the moſt ſenſible: pleature!of che 
| tators. They only deſpiſed fuch of the g la 

as expreſſed timidity, became ſuppliants; and i innplor th 
quarter: on the contrary, thoſe. who behaved ui, 
fortitude and greatneſs of ſoul, and generouſly offen 
themfelves to the mortal ſtroke, they were truly {a 
citous to preſerve. The people decided the oy 
the combatants: for thoſe — ye ſhews ufull 
referred that to them. The fiſt doubled 1 | 
nb erect was the fignal of G—_— | 


ede nunc edunt, & verſo pallice . 50 I 
| Ruemite occidunt populariter. Joys NA 


The + people believed themſe lyes rieacti} With 
tempt, when the gladiators did not willingly pred <0! 
themſelves to receive the mortal ene hi 19 a 
enraged, as if ſome. in 1 had been done them, 
from mere ſpectators. ame their declared a0 

n | 
It is amazing, that lo great a number. of el 
could be found” to enter into a profeſſic jon, Wbic „ 
erly ſpeaking, was devoting themſelves to def 

Tha number, which was at firſt. very moderate, 

came exceeding great in the latter times of the Cal 
monwealth, and under the Emperors. Julius won 
83 in his Edileſhip, exhibited three and twenty pat 
Capit. in gladiators. Gordian, before he was Emperor, g 5 
Gord. theſe ſhews twelve times in a year, that 18 to ſay, 0 
a month. In ſome of theſe there were five hun 


* In gladittoriia) ugnis Unidos, & ene & ut viyere liceat| 

ſecrantes, etiam e ſolemus: fortes, oſos,” & ſe actite? 

ſos morti offerentes, ſervari cu 15 "rag CIC. ro Milonie, n: 92+ » 

1 populus iraſcitur, & tam Migve, ut iufurlan f hve eri 

non libenter pereunt. Contemni ſe judicat, ut vultu, geſt | 
= de ſpeftatore in adverſarium vertitur, SENEC, de Ira. i. 

4 Pa 


Of che ComBars of the GLADIATORS. 


1 li 
e hews to the 
ee days together, during which Howe ten nend 
diators appeared on 98 Avena. . 
They Were, formed at Rome. jnto different. compa- 
. and the people took the part of one againſt 
aber, with a violence and fury that often termi- 
d in bloody ſeditions. The example of the capi- 


was infected with a ſanguinary diver- 


emed of ſo little value, that we make it a ſport, 
diverſion, to mangle and butcher him.” Homo, 
a res homo, jam per luſum & jocum occiditur. 


fa, in imitation of the Romans, had introduced 
combats of gladiators in his dominions. + Livy 
ferves, that theſe ſhews at firſt gave the det. 

xe horror than pleaſure, whilft they were new to 
m; and it Was only ſlowly, and by degrees, that 
7 accuſtomed themſelves to them. At their be- 
ung, the firſt wound put an end to the combat: 
growing familiar with Flood from frequently ſee- 
it hed,” and theſe ſhews at length, all horrible as 
7 were in themſelves, uſually ending with the death 

qne of the combatants, - they became their moſt 
mon and moſt grateful diverſion. 


bliſh combats of gladiators there, in order not to 
e place in that reſpect to the Corinthians: Firſt 


Cladiatorum munus, Romanæ conſuetudinis, prims majore cum 


t: deinde, ſepius dando, & mods vulneribus tenus, modo ne 
one etiam, familjare oculis gratumque id ſpectaculum fecit. 


Hl.. ä throw, 


[ow ſoon, followed by the ner cities, and the 


orro rror of which Seneca expreſſes in few 
7 6" Maki ſays he, the ſacred creature man, is gp. 5 


re hominum infuetorum ad tale ſpectaculum, quam voluptate, 


244 - 
yrs of gladiatots, and never ſeſs than fifty. But D Dio in 
ut may ſeem almoſt incredible, long before him, Trajan, 
man, 4 model of good Emperors, had given 
people an hundred and rwenty- 


ind even before Rome was become the capital of | Liv ali; 
e known world, Antiochus Epiphanes, King of 20. 


It is remarkable that the Athenians, Who were na- Lucian in 
uly beneficent and humane, never admitted bloody —_— 
5s into their city. - And when it was propoſed. to p. 1014. 


— 
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vit. 


Diod. 


apud va- combats, and would not ſuffer the gladiators to ff mi 
eb p. 738+ with each other except with very blunt ſwords, 


4 throw down,” cried out an *.Athenian from 
midſt of the aſſembly, dee the altar which our '{ 


of this murtherous cuſtom, endeavoured to mod 
M. aurelf it. It was in this” view, that Marcus Aureliu 


were acceptable to the gods, to whom, for that 
ſon, they offered the blood of gladiators lately fp 
| way of ſacrifice, as ſeveral of the fathers-obſerve 


tors. Lactantius had repreſented to him in his 11 
- tutions, an admirable work which he | inſcribe 
of the gladiators, were dangerous and deftrudiys 


aboliſhing them, and Honorius was oblig 


5 * This was Dæmonax, a famous philoſo her, whoſe diſciple 
| Js been ; he flouriſhed in the reign of the Emperor Marcus 
- Ius. | 
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% fathers above a thouſand ' years ago erxected 
Mercy.“ And indeed, one muſt have renown” 
all ſenſe of humanity and compaſſion; ' and' bei" 
| barbarous and ſavage, to ſee the blood of on 
creatures: Ahed not 1950 withour * . W 
and delight. 

Some Pagan Ecmperes, move with! the 0 ef 4 


trenched the enormous expences employed in HM 


files; ſo that they could ſhew their addreſs vin 


any danger of being killed. But this was one of nb 
exceſſive evils, Which require as exceſſive remel 


None of the Emperors had dared to uſe any fu 
This honour was referved for Chriſtianity, and itt 
many efforts and much time to effect it Huck] 


found root had the evil taken, and ſo much h nf 


eſtabliſhed itſelf by the long preſcription of ad 
and the opinion of the world, that wee Na 


Conſtantine the Great was the firſt ESO 


made laws to prohibit” the cruel ſhews of the gli * 


ne h 
US gen 
One x 
thon 
ſcience 
05 but 


uman 
Kill, 10 


Homo 
e, periti 


ur! Qui; 


mere qi 


him, how much ſhews in general, but eſpecial 
All the authority of Conſtantine did not ** 
that prohibition. Prudentius, the Chritianp Dot 


his poem againſt Symmachus, had exhorted hit 
deliver Chriſtianity. from this reproach : but the] 


* 
19 
* 
- 


Of the Comnars of the GLADIATORS: 


vror was induced to it by a particular occaſion, which 
e reader, I believe, will not be offended at my in- 


emachus, came to Rome, where the phrenzy for the 
bews (till prevailed; and went to the amphitheatre 
te the reſt, but with a very different intention. 
hen the combat began he went down into the arena, 
d uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent the gladi- 
ots from killing each other. This was an unex- 
eted fight which much offended all the ſpectators. 
n conſequence, full of the ſpirit of him who. was an 
micide from the beginning, that is to ſay of the 
il, who alone could inſpire men with this barba- 
us thirſt of huma blood, they fell upon the new 
pmbatant, the enemy to their diverſion, and ſtoned 
in to death. Honorius, being informed of what 
al paſſed, abſolutely prohibited ſuch pernicious 
ys. The blood of the martyr obtained that from 
0d, which the laws of Conſtantine could not effect; 
nd from thenceforth the combats of gladiators were 
ard of no more at Rome. Thus, ſays Mr. Til- 
mont, from whom I have extracted this account, 
od crowned even before men an action, which the 
le men of the world, and perhaps part of thoſe of 
e church, would probably have condemned as an 
diſcretion and a folly ; but folly from God is wiſer 


n all the wiſdom of men.“ 441 1 
on All the holy. biſhops, all true believers, had the 
e horror for theſe combats of the gladiators as 


ls generous hermit. * How, cries out St. Cyprian, 
one man deprived of life for the pleaſure and di- 
lion of another? Is knowing how to kill, an art, 
Wicience, a profeſſion ? Murther is not only commit- 
„ but taught by rule. Can any thing be more 
uman? can any thing be more horrid ? To learn 
kill, is diſcipline, and to put it in practice, glory.“ 
Homo in hominis voluptatem perimitur ; & ut quis poſſit occi- 
ſe, peritia eſt, uſus eſt, ars eſt ? Scelus non tantum geritur, ſed do- 


ur! Quid poteſt inhumanius, quid acerbius dici ? Diſciplina eſt, ut 
mere quis poſſit: & gloria eſt, quod peremit. S, CYPRIAN, 


ing here. An holy hermit of the caſt named Te- Theodo- 


ret. V. 26 


- 


244 


with horror, having always had an exceeding ayer 


Ot the Connars of the GLADIATORS, | 
Lactantius, in the work which I have cin 
above, ſhews how criminal thoſe are, who aſſiſt 


theſe ſights. + If the perſon, ſays he, who is pt! 
ſent at a murther [ without preventing it if he e 
makes himſelf an accomplice of the crime, and rh 


in that caſe, the witneſs is as criminal as-the-allaft 
it follows, that the ſpectator of theſe combats is 
much a murtherer, as the gladiators themſehe 0. 
that conſenting to the effuſion of blood, he is per 
ponſible for it as well as he that ſheds it; and I et 
plauding him that Kills, is himſelf deemed to h 
Killed, though by the hand of another. The ſben en 
of the theatre are no leſs to be condemned. 
I ſhall conclude this brief diſeourſe upon the cen 
bats of the gladiators, with repeating a fact from 
Auſtin upon this ſubje&, to which I defire the ſerin 
attention of my young readers. Alipes, a young m 
of one of the beſt families of Tagaſta in Afr 
where St. Auguſtin was alſo born, went to Rome lang 
ſtudy the civil law. One day ſome young pen or 
his friends, who alto ſtudied the law, meeting him! 
chance, aſked him to go with them to ſee fs n 
bats of the gladiators. He rejected this propal 


mit. 


for ſo horrid a ſight, as the ſhedding of human lo 
for diverſion. His reſiſtance only made them f 
more earneſt; and uſing that kind of violence, wii 
is ſometimes committed between friends, they eam 
him with them whether he would or no. “ What 
« you doing,” ſaid he? * You may drag my bo 
* thither, and place me amongſt you at the amp 
« theatre : but can you diſpoſe of my mind ande "<tor 
« and make them attentive to the ſhew? 1 ſhall 
< there, as if I were not there, and ſhall triumf 
« both over it and you.” They arrived at the: 


ger 
all! 


1 
1A 


+ Quod ſi intereſſe homicidio, ſceleris conſcientia eſt; & eodem 
cinore ſpectator obſtrictus eſt, quo & admiſſor; ergo & his gladis 
rum ſceleribus non minds cruore perfunditur qui ſpectat, quam! 
qui facit; nec poteſt eſſe immunis à ſanguine, qui voluit effundi, 4 
videri non interfeciſſe, qui interſectori & favet, & premium 
vit. Quid ſcena? num ſanctior? LAcr. in Inſtituit. 


Of the ComBarTs of the GLADIATORS. 


theatre, and found it in the height of the ardor 
ſhut his eyes, and prevented his ſoul from ſhar- 
in ſo horrible a phrenzy; and it had been happy 
jr him, if he could have ſhut his ears alſo ! They 
ere ſtruck. with, violence by a cry raiſed by the whole 
ple on the ogcaſion of kfoorta wound given a gla- 
ator. Overcome by curioſity, and believing himſelf 
erior to all things, he opened his eyes, and re- 
ved chat moment a greater wound in his ſoul, than 
t gladiator had juſt received in his body. As 
on as he ſaw the blood run, far from taking off his 
es, as he had-flattered himſelf he ſhould, he fixed 
em with exceeding eagerneſs upon it, and intoxicat- 
g himſelf, - without knowing it, with that barbarous 
aſure, he ſeemed to drink deep of cruelty, inhu- 
nity, and phrenzy; ſo much was he tranſported 
ut of himſelf. In a word, he left the place quite 
hanged from what he was before, and with ſuch a 
aſion for the ſhews, that he breathed nothing elſe; 
d from thenceforth, it was he that dragged his 


nanions athemm gt nite 
He could not, and did not deſerve. to quit that 
ys, like many others that periſh in it. But God, 
o thought fit to make him a great ſaint and biſhop, - 
d to teach youth by his example to diffide in them 
res, and their own good reſolutions, . and to avoid 
agerous aſſembles, after having / ſuffered him to 
x all his weakneſs, cured him entirely by a reflexion 

f St. Auſtin's. upon the combats of the gladiators, 
ich ſeems to have eſcaped that ſaint by chance in 
thetorical lecture, at which Alipes was preſent, but 
nich was the effect of God's views of mercy in reſ- 
xt to him from all eterni xt... 

ut vidit illum ſanguinem, immanitatem ſimul ebibit; & non ſe 
rrtit, ſed fixit aſpeckum, & hauriebat furias & neſciebat, & delecta- 

tur ſcelere certaminis, & cruenta voluptate inebriabatur. 
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"THIS twelfth book contains the'hiſtory 
| twenty-three years, from the end of th 
firſt Punic war, to the beginning of the ſecon 


CERES EY 


Foy for the peace with Carthage interrupted by ibo n 
flowing of the Tiber, and à great fire. Cenſus. N 
new Tribes. Tivius Andronicus. Games called Fig 
ralia. Wars with the Ligurians and Gauls.” Nu er. 
ef the Mercenaries againſt the Cartbaginians, © Sale: c 
nia taken frem the Carthaginians by the Romain... 4 
baſſadors jent to the King of Egypt. Arrival of Hind : 

- at Rome. Secular games. Expeditions ' againſt li 
Boii and Corficans. Death of one of | the” Cal 
Rome confirms the peace granted to the 'Carthagiman 
Sardinia ſubjefted. Reflexions upon the continual us 
of the Romans. Veſtal condemned. Cenſits. Tepee 
| Nevins. Differences between the Romans and Ca 
thaginians. Troubles occaſioned by. a law propeſed iſo t 
| Flaminius. Expeditions againſt Sardinia and Coifi 
Firſt triumph upon the Alban mountain. - Cenſus. Ta 
 fucceeds her huſband Agron King of the 1ll;rians. ud | 
plaints to the Senate concerning their piracies. CenuWhad 


Teuta caufes a Roman Ambaſſador to be killed. Ehe 
dition of the Romans into Illyrium. Treaty of para, 
between the Romans and Ihrians. of, 1 


Q. Lore 


bo 7 


LUTATIUS, MANEIUS, Cons. #47 
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peace, which had lately terminated the War with **- 
be Carthaginians, was interrupted by ſad and'unhappy 
ents, which occaſioned infinite damage there. The 
liber, ſwollen by the ſudden overflowing of ſeveral 
mer rivers that run into it,  overflowed alſo on a ſud- 
En, and overſpread great part of the city with ſo. 
jolent a rapidity, that it threw down many edifices. 
A; this inundation was of long continuance, the wa- 
rs, which remained a great while in the low parts 
f Rome, undermined by degrees the foundationgn 
pf the houſes, and occaſioned. many of them to fall Fo 
own; LR i air OO br 
The overflowing, of the Tiber was ſoon followed Liv. epic, 
by a terrible fire, which began in the night, but how 8 
W not known, and having ſoon made its way intd 1. 
kreral quarters of the city, deſtroyed a great num- Plin. vii. 
ker of the citizens and houſes. This conflagration“ 
ſumed almoſt” all the ſtructures round the Forum, 
nd amongſt the reſt the temple of Veſta. Here the 
ternal fire, kept by the Veſtal virgins, gave 
ace to a tranſitory one. Thoſe prieſteſſes, having 
v thoughts but of eſcaping from the flames by flight. 
ft to the goddeſs the care of preſerving herſelf, ana 
al that belonged to her. The Ponte Maximus, 
Cæcilius Metellus, more courageous and religi- | 
dus than the veſtals, threw himſelf into the midſt of , 
the flames, and brought off the Palladium (the certain 
pledge, in their ſenſe, of the eternity of their empire) 
and the other ſacred things. He loſt his ſight, and 
had half one of his arms burnt off on this occaſion. 
The People, to reward ſo generous and laudable a 
al, granted him the ſingular, and till then unheard- 
of, privilege, of being carried to the Senate in a cha- 

| „ KN 4 | riot. 


. 
* 
* 
9 
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O. Lu r AT IU Cerco: oo g... „ 


HE joy öccaſioned at Rome by the glorious oroſ iv. 


2  EUTATIOS, MANL IS Celle | 
A. R. $11. riot. A great and exalted diſtinction, but mem 
9 by a moſt memorable and fad event.. þ 
Ihn the Cenſus made this year by C. Aurelius Cott | 
and M. Fabius Buteo, which was the thirty-nin Th 


>. - the pumber\of the gte was tg hundeog aautg = 
N CCC 2 
Two new tribes added to the old ones, the eu -- 


and Quirina, compleated the number of thirty-five 
which the tribes continued fixed from theneeforth.” 
This would be the proper place for making foil 
obſervations upon what relates to the ttides of Rome 


but I defer ſpeaking of them, till I come to the eil Ur 

of the: 54 0 book, to avoid interrupting the cull 
„„, On ( 

Liv. Epit. A kind of frantic "emotion, | which : induced thi ( 
xix. Faliſci to take up arms againſt the Romans, obige 

| — the latter to make the two Conſuls march again Th 
them. The expedition continued only ſix days, is. 


was terminated in two battles. The firſt was doubt 
ful: in the ſecond the Faliſci loſt two thouſand mei 


So conſiderable a loſs. brought them to their rea! 
and they ſurrendered themſelves to the Romans, whi ] 
deprived them of their arms, horſes, part of their {nl 

fects, ſlaves, and half their territory. Their «ay Rot 
which by its natural ſituation, and the fortificati e on 


which art had added to it, had infpired them with un, 
ſenſeleſs confidence, was removed from the itt 
Val. Max. eminence on which it ſtood into the flat country,” II 
Roman People, exaſperated by their frequent revults 
intended to inflict a much ſeverer ven cance Wh wula 
them; but being informed that they Fact appt ); 
declared in ſurrendering, that it was not to the power" © 
but to the faith of the Roman People they fubmittedM ic 
that ſingle word inſtantly calmed their rage tha priſ 
they might not ſeem to be wanting to the fairh of 
their engagements and juſtice, „ 


* Magnum & ſublime, ſed pro oculis datum Memorabili cruß, 
ed cventu miſero, PLIN, vii. 43. 591 203 JE een” 


C. CLav ue A 
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M. SEMPRONIUS Tuprraxus. . _ is 2 2 


This year was "remarkable for new ſheus of the Liv, And. 
keatre, wherein the poet Livius Andronicus intro- Freinth. 
juced tragedies in imitation of the Greeks ; and by 
einffitution, or revival of the games, called Floratia, 

vr obtaining the fruits of the earth in abundance from 

e Gods. Theſe games were ag in aka af 


ime with ae entiouſneſs, , ES 


Umbria. . 7 * ee 


— Mari io6 Tovrnus. 5 SEE HEN | 05 " A.M 8 
D Ot ON 


This year is famous for the birth of the poet En- 
tus, I have related ellowhere hn is known of his Ant. Hiſt, 


e 5 8 15 8 ee eee 


TI. Sr 0 —— FFC 
514. 
P. VALERIUS FA ro. 1330 a r den Ant CC 


a 


Rome had two wars to baden hs theſe Canes 
e one againſt the Gauls, Who were inceſſantly come, 

ming hoſtilities, and the other againſt the * Ligu- 

ans, new enemies to her. Valerius loſt a firſt battle 

anſt the Gauls, and gained a ſecond, wherein he: 

led forty thouſand of the enemy, and took two 

oufand priſoners, Gracchus gained a conſiderable; 

Rory over the Ligurians, and ravaged a great part of 

eir country. From Liguria he went to Sardinia and 

orſica, from whence he N off a great number 
[priſoners., © | 
From the treaty of peace between Rome and Car- Pay, i. 
age, which put an' — to the firſt Punic war, the Y 
thaginians had a terrible war upon their hands in 

rica againſt the mercenaries, whoſe reyolt brought 


, Their country extended as far as the river Arnus, on the ſouth 
e Apennines, 


Carthage 


"as 
A. R. 34 · Carthage to the very brink of deſtruction. I have ꝑ er, 
| _— lated the events of that war in the 
pelyb. i. thaginians. 3 
21. 


vas very attentive to the events of that war, had ga 
for his intereſt, that the 


may be diſcerned. For it is a maxim not to be nc 
lected; that a power is not to be ſuffered to auge ſ 


of diſputing even their juſt rights with it. 


iſland, by inflicting the moſt crucl torments up0 


 SEMPRONIUS, VALERIUS;" Conſub 


hiſtory of the Cx 
Fat EE. CU TWO RENEE. 

In the extreme danger the latter were in, they wen 
obliged to have recourſe to their allies; Hiero, wh 


ed the Carthaginians all they aſked of him; and 
doubled his pains, when he ſaw the rapid prog 
made by the ſtrangers ; rightly perceiving it was n 

arthaginians ſhovld'be is 
terly cruſhed, leſt the power of the Romans, havin 
no balance, ſhould become too formidable to imc nd. 
In which, ſays Polybius, his wiſdom and prüden 


to ſuch a degree, as to make its neighbours incapat 
The Romans, on their ſide, during this war of er 


Carthaginians againſt the ſtrangers, had always ale 
with great juſtice and moderation in regard to theft 


mer. A flight quarrel in reſpect to ſome Rom in 


merchants, who had been ſeized at Carthage for ci 
rfing proviſions to the enemy, had embroiled ther 
But the Carthaginians, having diſcharged thoſe citiui nd: 
on the firſt demand, the Romans, who piqued then i ti 
ſelves upon their juſtice and generoſity in all thing 
had reftored them their amity, ſerved them ini 
things that depended on them, and prohibited ti em 
merchants to carry proviſions to the enemies of th 
Carthagituans. 7 7 3 nic 33720 RU 
The mercenaries in Sardinia, after the example en- 
thoſe in Africa, threw off the yoke of obedieno ei 
They began by murdering Boſtar, who commands 2 
them, and all the Carthaginians he had with 


3 Another General was ſent in his room. All the troc Neref( 
he brought with him went over to the revolters, cmi 


fied him, and,deſtroyed all the Carthaginians in d 


them. Having attacked all the places one 2 | 


SEMPRONIUS, VALERTUS, Gorifuls. 


RY: bi of the iſland, an e mercenaries, 


bon quarrelled, and came to blows. The latter having 
effectually implored the aid of the Romans, wWno 
ould not at that time engage in a war manifeſtly 
mjuſt, were entirely driven out of the iſland, and 
ok refuge in Italy. In this manner the Carthagini- 
loft Sardinia. erto the Romans had acted in 
n irreproachable manner in reſpe& to them. 

ud abſolutely refuſed to ear to the prop — 
ide by the Sardinian revolters, who called them in 
» take poſſeſſion of the iſland. They even carried 
heir delicacy ſo far, as to refuſe the people of Utica 
for ſubjects, though they came of themſelves to ſub- 


remerofity, world be Ac munen had they per- 
krered in it. : 

The Romans; afterwards, were not fo delicate; 
nd it would be hard to apply here the favourable 
ftimony, which Cæſar gives of their faith to their 
gagements in Salluſt . Though in all the wars 
f Africa, ſays he, the Carthaginians committed a- 
undance of breaches of faith even in times of peace 
d truce, the Romans never acted in the ſame man- 
xr with reſpect to them; more intent upon what was 
orthy of them, than upon what | Jultice would admit 
tem to do againſt their enemies. 


hemſelves maſters of Sardinia. The Carthaginians 
ceived advice of this with extreme ſorrow, pretend 


uſter right to Sardinia than the Romans. They 


er indueias, multa nefanda facinora feciſſent, nunquam ipſi per occa- 
mem talia feceret magis, quod ſe dignum foret, quam quod in illos 
ve eri poſſet, quærebant. Sal Ls. in 2 bello Catlin, 


them, 


nit to their power. A people, capable of ſuch great 


to, and not without reaſon, that they had a much 


herefore raiſed troops to aven themſelves on thoſe 
50 had made the iſland take up arms againſt 


* Bellis Punicis 1 cam 3 Carthaginenſes, & in pace &. 


25 
her, they ſoon made themſelves maſters of the whole AR. * 


N 


The mercenaries who had retired, as we have ſaid kae. i. 
to Italy, at length determined the Romans to make ** 


7 


232 SEMPRONIUS, ' VAEERIUS, Conſuls. 
Ar. $14 them. But the Romans, under pretext that, the 
8 © , preparations were made againſt them, and not again 
the people of e e rth 
The Carthaginians, exhauſted in reſpects, 1 
ſcarce beginning to reſpire, were not in ace he BY 
to ſuſtain it... It was th refore neceſſary to..compl er 
with the times, and ſubmit to the, ſtrongeſt. The 
made a new treaty, by which they abandoned Sardiny 
to the Romans, and engaged to pay a new ſum oi c 
twelye hundred talents. (about an hundred and ing” | 
five thouſand pounds) to: redeem. FROG om 
intended war. | 
| It is difficult, not to ſay impoſſible,' to © -juitafy a 
| | excuſe the conduct of the Romans upon this oc 
7 ſion. They hadd at firſt, as we have ſaid, refuſed 0 
; offer of the mercenaries of Sardinia, becauſe.) it woul 
|. ve been too great a blot in their reputation to hay 
received the iſland from the hands of thoſe uſurpem af 
well as the moſt groſs and infamous infraction: of 
treaty. They ſtaid, till time ſhould afford them a 
occaſion of war, which they could ſupport with fame 
colour of reaſon, and they believed they had ft 
it in the preparations made by the SNN 
gainſt Sardinia; pretending, that they were ng 
againſt them, But what probability was there, Hout 
a people entirely exhauſted, as thoſe of communes : 
were, ſhould think,of breaking the treaty of pe gie 
and wantonly attacking the Romans, more. powe 


2 


than ever they had been? Where is that Haith, tu | 
integrity, that juſtice, that magnanimity, which ſome ( 
times do the Romans ſo much honour ? PolybiuiM 
their great admirer, makes no reflexion | M. 
—— of Sardinia, and concludes his account aka 
with only ſaying, © That this affair had no conleWezme: 
quence.” It had none immediately, becauſe the Re The 


mans were the ſtrongeſt : but was one of the  princiſthurge 
pal cauſes of the ſecond Punic war, as we ſhall ſoongWwy bl 


I. cu 


| 8. LICINIUS, Conſuls. 233 
an I. CoxnELtvs LN TpIus Caupinus. ns 
' Q. Furvius Fuaecys. , | A wr 2} oy 3 ror prot ; 
VUnder theſe Conſuls there were ſome wars not con- 


the Gauls ſettled on this fide of the 


* Nerable 4 _ N dl 
Th Po, and t Ligurians. _ Nn 4 

About the. ſame time Ambaſſadors were ſent to , 
n 


Molomy King of Ege {this was Ptolomy Euergetes, ii. 1. 


e fon of Ptolomy Philadelphus) to offer him aid a- 
zioſt Antiochus King of Syria, ſurnamed Ses, God, 
ith whom they believed him ſtill at war: but he 
aal made an accommodation, which diſpenſed with 
js accepting the aid that was offered him, 
Rome was exceedingly rejoiced to ſee Hiero King Ibid. 
f Syracuſe arrive there, a Prince attached to the 
mmonwealth by the ties of a ſincere amity, and an 
molable fidelity. Eutropius ſays, that he came to 
vme to ſee the Secular games, which, according to 
bme authors, were really to be celebrated the year 
allowing for the third time, and for which they were 

en making preparations. In order to make plenty 
rien at Rome, where there was to be a great concourſe 
if people of many countries, that generous Prince 
made the Roman People a preſent of two hundred 
touſand buſhels of corn. i ſhall 1 * the cere- 
* obſerved in theſe games at the end of this 

ion. . 


P. Cox x RELIUS LenTulus CaubIxuvs. A. R. 516, 


C. Lreixius VARus. WEE r ont 


* 


9 
10 
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M. Emilius and M. Livius Salinator were nomi- 
ated to preſide in, and have the care of, the Secular 
games. 5 5 
The war with the Boii, with which Lentulus was 
charged, was terminated without coſting the Romans 
ny blood, by a bloody diviſion which aroſe ſuddenly 
betreen the Boii, and the auxiliary troops they had 
called in from the other fide of the Alps. ; 


—- 


Licinius 


i 


A. R. 516. Licinius had ſent M. Claudius Glicias before hi 

8g into Corſica with part of his troops. The latter f 

getting who he was, had the ſenſeleſs and crm 

vanity to deſire that the glory of terminating 

war might be aſcribed to him, and concluded a'trey 

with the Corſicans upon his perſonal authority. Why 

Licinius arrived with the reſt of his army, he paid: 

regard to a treaty made without Ather "RK | 

. tacked the Corficans with vigour, and ſubjected ther 

Claudius, the author and guarantee of the peace, y 

delivered up to them; ad as they refuſed to rect 

him, he was put to death in priſuun. 

The Cenſus was not compleated this year, becay 

one of the Cenſors died in his office. 

on Corſica and Sardinia, at the ſecret inſtigarions me 

viii the Carthaginians, who gave them hopes of à pom 

Oroſ. iv. ful aid, prepared to take up arms again. Asthe 

Dood. in two iſlands were very weak of themſelves, their ren 

Excerpt. did not much alarm Rome: but ſhe was not with e 

*·apprchenſion of ſeeing a new war break out wicht 

Carthaginians. To fruſtrate the effect of it by bei 

beforehand with them, it was reſolved to levy troy 
without loſs of time. On the firſt rumour of this 

Carthaginians, amongſt whom the news had occaſi 

ed an univerſal alarm, having ſent deputies after d 

puties to Rome, at laſt diſpatched ten of the princh 

perſons ef the city, with orders to employ the m0 

earneſt and moſt humble entreaties, to obtain, ti 

they might be ſuffered to enjoy the peace, which i 

Roman People had granted them. As they were n 

heard more favourably than the firſt deputies, Ham 

the youngeſt of the Ambaſſadors, intrepid and it 

of a noble pride, took upon him to ſpeak, and iu 

in a lively and bold accent: Romans, if youl 

determined to refuſe us the peace we have bog 

e of you, not for one or two years, but for ever, * 

e ſtore Sicily and Sardinia to us, which were the pA . 

ee we paid for it. Amongſt private perſons, wie 

“any thing is bought, it is not acting with hon. 

e and honeſty to keep the goods and not "Oey . 

| moneys 
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ATILIUS, MANLIUS;” Conſuls. 235 
« money.“ The compariſon was Juſt and unanſwer- A. R. 516: 
ble : and the Romans accordingly, leſt ſo flagrant an _—_ 
muſtice. ſhould entirely diſgrace them with theneigh- © 


Ving nations, gave the Ambailadors a 3 
ſer, and ſent them back e | 


as - L 1 % 
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Manlius, to whom Sardinia had Sith by 0 8 
ng defeated the enemy on ſeveral occaſions, ſubjected 
the whole iſland to the Romans; ee ien him 
the honour of a triumph. | 

Rome at that time had neither enemies nor war, 
wich had not happened for almoſt four hundred 
ad forty years, and the temple of Janus was ſhut 
fir the ſecond time; a ceremony which implied a ge- 
ral peace. It had been ſhut for the firſt time in the 
rign of Numa; and will not be ſo for the third till 
that of Auguſtus. be 

It is not eaſy to conceive | how Rome, chat at firſt 
uns neither very rich nor very powerful, could ſuſtain 
oitinual wars during ſo many years, without having 
ger had time to take breath; how ſhe could ſupport 
the expences, which were a neceſſary conſequenge of . 
them ; and how the Roman citizens came not to be 
ired of wars, which drew them away from their fa- 
nies, and made them incapable of cultivating their 
nds, in the 8 of which their whole riches 
confiſted. = 

We muſt remember, that the Romans, properly 
peaking, were a nation of ſoldiers, born, to uſe the 
expreſſion, in the midſt of arms, enemies to repoſe 
ad inaction, and breathing nothing but wars and bat- 
les. In the early times of the Commonwealth, till the 
lege of Veii, the wars were very ſhort, and often ofß 
dot above ten or twenty days duration. They in- 
lantly took the field, gave battle, and the conquered 
enemy, to preſerve their territory from farther ravages, 
Rede their accommodation, and the Romans home, 

ome. 


A. R. guy. home. From the eſtabliſhment of pay for the { 
Ast. C. diers, and the augmentation of the Roman dominigs 
the campaigns were longer, but they uſually did 3 
exceed ſix months, becauſe it was the intereſt of t& 
Conſuls, who commanded the armies, to terminat 
the war ſpeedily, in order to have the honour of tr 

. umphs. | FFC 
As to what regards the expences neceſſary for pey 
ing and ſubſiſting the troops, it is obſervable, thy 
the wars which ruin and exhauſt other States, intiche 
the Romans, as well in reſpect to the public, 8 i 
dividuals. Thoſe who quitted Rome very poor, oſteg 
returned very rich in the ſpoils they had taken during 
the campaign, either in the towns carried by affiul 
or in the camps of the enemies, which they had forced 
of which the Conſuls, in order to conciliate the fayou 
of the troops, often granted them the plunder; u 


the hopes of this recompence was a very ſtrong biſ ( 
a powerful attraction, which made them ſuſtain th 1d 
rudeſt fatigues, not only with patience but with jor, Wl fis 
| The war was not leſs uſeful, nor leſs: lucrative t 1 
; the State, than to particulars. When the con . 
| enemies demanded peace, it was an uſual preliminm fig: 
to require of them, that they ſhould begin by rim T 
burſing all the expences of the war z and the Romi d n. 
People, by the conditions of the treaty, uſually obige - 
ed them to pay ſums more or leſs conſiderable, ly - _ 
order to weaken and keep them within the bounds 5. 
ſubjection by this kind of pecuniary puniſhment, u bun 
often compleated their ruin, and made them inc T 
of ſoon taking up arms again. The Generals on tha tn 
ſide, who had no thoughts of inriching themſelves vl . th 
the State, by the ſpoils which they took from the ene 
my, piqued themſelves, on entering Rome in triumpl 
upon expoſing the gold and ſilver, which they broug 
back from their expeditions, to the eyes of the peof 
and cauſed to be carried into the public treaſuſſ T! 
Theſe reaſons, and many others, which for the fake 0 year, 
brevity I omit, ſhew, that it is no wonder the Ne (hall 
mans were almoſt always under arms, Po bein will d 
E gute was c 


* 


FABIUS, POMPONIUS, Confuls. 
lifpuſted by ſo rude and laborious a condition. Be- 
ides which, all theſe wars, in the deſign of Providence, 
which deſtined the Roman People to be the future 
ſorereigns of the whole world, were a kind of appren- 
iceſhip to them, during which they were preparing 


ſtint, for the great conqueſts, which were to ſubject 
an the kingdoms and empires of the world to them. 
The general peace, which, as we faid before, the 
Romans enjoyed, was not of long duration. It was 
nterrupted ſome few months after, out of Italy 
by Corſica and Sardinia, and in Italy by the Ligu- 
fans. CCC 


L. Posruuius ALZIN us. 
Sp. CARVILIUS Manus. 


Theſe three wars were terminated in a ſhort time, 
nd without abundance of difficulty, by the two Con- 
ſuls and the Prætor Poſtumius, | 3 

The veſtal Tuceia, convicted of having abandoned 
herſelf to a ſlave, killed herſelf to avoid the uſual pu- 
mhment, to which ſhe had been condemned. 

The Cenſors this year made all the citizens of age 
to marry, ſwear, that they would take wives in jt — 
t ſupply the Commonwealth with ſubjects. This 
Mgular and unuſual conduct gives room to conjecture, 
that the number of the Roman citizens had been 
found by the Cenſus to be conſiderably diminiſhed. 

The poet Cn. Nævius of Campania, who had ſerved 
in the firſt Punic war, gave his firſt dramatic pieces 
to the public this year. . 


Q. Fagrus Maximus VER RVcosus. 
M. Pomeonius Maro. 


The Fabius elected Conſul for the firſt time this 
year, is the famous Fabius Maximus, of whom we 
ſhall ſoon ſpeak in the war with Hannibal, and who 
will do the Commonwealth ſuch great ſervices. He 


was called Verrucoſus from a little wart upon kis lip, 
Vol. III. 1 — 85 


themſelves, without knowing it, and by a kind of in- 
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A. R. 517. 
Ant. C. 


233. 


A. R. 518, 


Ant. C. 
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A. R. 519. 
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238 FABIUS, POMPONIUS,' Conſuls. 
A. R. 519. He was called alſo Ovicula in his infancy; that is heit 
231 8. ſay, Little Sheep, upon account of his tenderneſs and v 
fſweetneſs of temper, and ſeeming ſtupidity. For he vi 
compoſed and calm turn of mind, his ſilence, the le⸗ 
little paſſion which he had for the pleaſures of his a 
years, the ſlowneſs and difficulty with which he learnt WM litt 
what was taught him, his ſweetneſs of diſpoſition and 
complacency for his companions, paſſed in the ſenſe 
of thoſe, who did not examine nearly into him, «for ſo 
many marks of dullneſs and heavineſs of genius. On 
a very ſmall number of the more diſcerning ſaw, thro 
that ſerious and grave air, a profundity of good ſenſe 
and judgment, and through that character of flog. 
neſs and inactivity, incomparable magnanimity and 
the courage of a lion. Actuated afterwards, and, to 
uſe the expreſſion, rouzed by the ſtate of things, he 
fully convinced all the world, that what they had taken 
for ſlowneſs and inertion in him, was gravity ; what 
they called timidity, was wiſe reſerve and prudence; 
and what paſſed for want of activity and boldneſs, was 
only conſtancy and reſolution.” © © 
Sardinia and Liguria revolted again, Liguria fell 
by lot to Fabius, and Sardinia to Pomponius. As the 
Carthaginians were ſuſpected to excite theſe defectioꝶ 
underhand, Rome ſent Ambaſſadors to them, under 
pretext of demanding the ſums, which they had en- 
gaged to pay at different times. They alſo forbade 
them, in very rough terms, to intermeddle in the ab 
fairs of. the iſlands belonging to the Roman People; 
with menaces to declare war againſt them if they di- 
obeyed. The Carthaginians were recovered from theit 
alarms, and had began to reſume courage, ſince A. 
milcar their General had not only quelled the ſeven 
people of Africa, who had revolted, but had allo 
augmented conſiderably the dominions of Carthage 
by the victories which he had gained in Spain. They 


anſwered the Ambaſſadors therefore with haughtinels;M purp 
and as the latter, according to their inſtructions, pre: to ke 
ſented them with a dart and a caduceus, the fymbos 


of war and peace, adding, that they had to ore 
either 
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would not make that choice; but would accept 
whichſoever.of the two the Romans ſhould think fit to 
leave them. Zonaras relates this fact thus, who is 


z writer of no great authority. The thing in itſelf i Is | 


little e The Romans were too haughty 
back after ſuch advances. And the . 
tween what Zonaras tells us here, and the declara- 
tion of war, which followed the taking of Saguntum, 
cannot but render his account ſuſpected. They part- 
ed then without determining any thing, and with a 
mutual hatred on both ſides in their hearts, that 
mited: only for an occaſion to ſhew itſelf. The in- 
habitants of Sardinia, and the Ligurians, were eaſily 
defeated by the Conſuls, who acquired the honour 2 
triumphs: by their ſeveral expeditions. They were 
drercome, but not finally ſubdued, and took up arms 
* the moo years: but with r no rus Ricees 8 


M. nen * 
M. Pon, rerus Marrror us. 0 


The dase feuds bbtwcen the Strata and People, Pe a \ 


239 
either the one or the other; they replied, that they AR. 519 


233. 


A R. 520. 
Ant. C. 
232. 


yhich had been ſuſpended by the war againſt the Car- Val. Max. 
thaginians, were revived this yrar, on the occaſion v. 4 


of a law propoſed by C. Flaminius, Tribune of the 
People, for the diſtribution of certain lands in the 
territories of the Picentini and Gauls, which had be- 
longed to the Senones. The Senate ſtrongly oppoſed 
this law, as they foreſaw, that its conſequences might 
be very pernicious to the Commonwealth, in exaſpe- 
ating the Gauls, and ſupplying them with a pretext 
for taking up arms againſt the Romans ; which the 
remembrance of what .they had ſuffered from them, 
made the Fathers extremely apprehend. . They tried 
entreaties and threats on this account, but always to no 
purpoſe. They went ſo far as to order the magiſtrates 
to keep troops in readineſs to oppoſe the violence of 


= Zora aras lived in the XxIIth century, about the year 1120. 
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2860 POMPONIUS, PAPIRIUS, | Conſuls. 
AR 525 the Tribune. But the tenacious haughtineſs of Fl. 
23. minius would neither be prevailed upon by prayer 

| nor ſhaken by menaces. He paid no greater regal 
to the wiſe remonſtrances of his father, who expoſtu 

* lated with him at firſt, Hwa pe. it was: to: fet him 

ſelf up as he did, for the head of a cabal; and then 

he talked to him in ſtronger terms,  as' a father: has a 

right to ſpeak to his ſon. The Tribune» perfifted 

firmly in his reſolution; and having aſſembled tie .; 

People, had already began to read his law; when his 

father, tranſported with juſt indignation, advanced 

towards the tribunal of harangues, and feizing hi * 

hold by the hand, made him COme down, and go 

away witty him., I do not know whether there be 4 

fact in hiſtory, that better ſhews how great and hon 57 

much feſpected, paternal authority was at Rome; | 

This Tribune; who had'defpiſed: the: indignation and 

menaces of the whole Senate, in the very, heat of 
cContention, and before the eyes of the People, ſo 
zealous for the law he .propofed, - fuffers hintfelf to 

be taken away from the Tribunal like, a child by the 

3 hand of an old man: and, which is no leſs admirable, 
the aſſembly, which ſaw its hopes entirely fruſtfited 
1 by the removal of the Tribune, continued quiet, with 
out ſhewing by the leaſt murmur or complaint, thit 


they cpndemned an action ſo bold, and in appea N ne 

ance ſs contrary to its intereſts. But the promulpati A 

of this law was only deferred, and ariother Tribune had 
having joined Flamintus, it was paſſed ſoon after, This 
According to Polybius it became very pernicious to coat 

the Roman People, and occaſioned the war made iff Ke: 
gainſt them by the Gauls about eight years after. lad! 

n ee n Who 

nl Pourox us M To, | pred 
231. S. PapIRlus Maso. | an in 
| Fheſe two Conſuls ſet out, the one againſt Sardinia — 
and the other againſt Corſica: expeditions, which in qu 
gave the Roman troops more trouble than epi vl , 
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them honour at firſt. But at length they were reduced A,. R. 524. 
into provinces of e e , boſe 

A divorce was ſeen this year at Rome for the firſt Dion. Hal. 
time. Sp. Carvilius Ruga repudiated-his wife, whom vp Nax. 
he however loved exceedingly, ſolely upon account ii. 2. 
of her barrenneſs; to which he was determined by , 
the regard he had for the oath he had taken, as well 
25 the reſt of the citizens, to marry in order to have 
children, and to propagate ſubjects for the Common- 
wealth. Though he acted thus through a kind of 
neceſſity, and with the advice of his friends; his con- 
duct was univerſally condemned, and rendered him 
ertremelyx hase not Do 9d b 

Another novelty appeared this year. The Conſul bid. iii. 5. 
Papirius pretended to have deſerved, and in conſe- 
quence, demanded a triumph for having reduced Cor- 
ca: the Senate, however, refuſed him that honour; 
He aſſumed it himſelf, and triumphed on the Alban 
mountain: an example which was afterwards followed, 
ud became ſufficiently common. 
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M. AEMiLIUS BARBULA. ; A. R. 5224 
230. 


The forty-firft Cenſus was taken this year. . 
The Conſuls were charged with the war againſt 
the Ligurians, which had no conſequence at that time. 

Another war in a country, into which the Romans 
tad not penetrated hitherto, employed their attention. poiyb. ji, 
This was IIlyricum, the ſame as is now called the 98. 
coaſts of Dalmatia. This region was divided amongft . 
leveral States. The Ardyæl, one of theſe nations, | 
had ſome time before a King, whoſe name was Agron, 
vo had made himſelf more powerful than any of his 
predeceſſors. This King, who was lately dead, left 
a infant ſon, called Pinetis, under the tuition of his 
0 ſecond wife Teuta, that was not the young Prince's 
inn, mother, and nevertheleſs adminiſtered the government 
in quality of guardian and regent during his minority. 

Under this adminiſtration the Illyrians exerciſed 
vich entire liberty, and even by public authority, the 

| 4-4 3 O ccupa- 
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In g occupation of Corſairs throughout the Adriatic ſez, p 


230. 


and on the coaſts of Greece; and amongſt other pirz. 
cies took ſeveral merchants of Italy, who ſet out trom 
the port of Brunduſium, and even killed ſome of them. 
The ſenate at firſt laid no great. ſtreſs upon the com. 
plaints brought againſt theſe pirates. But as their 
inſolence encreaſed every day, and with it the com. 
plaints of the injured, it was thought Pro r to ſend 
Ambaſſadors to demand ſatisfaction for ſeveral prie. 
vances that were ſpecified, and in particular to aal 
that the Romans had taken the little iſland of Iſſa 
into their protection. The Illyrians inſulted it in ever 
manner, becauſe it had renounced their alliance, and e 
actually-belieged it in wn, HS 

At this juncture the Roman Ambaſſadors, Caius abje 
and Lucius Coruncanius, arrived. At their audience, 
they complained of the injuries their merchants had 
ſuſtained from the Illyrian Corſairs. The Queen ſuf. 
tered them to ſpeak without interruption, aſſuming 
airs of pride and haughtineſs: When they had done, 
ſhe made anſwer, that for her part ſhe would not ge 
the Romans any cauſe of complaint, nor fend any 
pirates againſt them ; but that it was not the cuſtom 
of the Kings of Illyricum to prohibit their ſubjeds 
from cruizing at ſea for their private advantage. On 
thoſe words, the youngeſt of the Ambaſſadors wa 
ſeized with indignation, and with a liberty Roman in- 
deed, but not proper at that time, Amongſt us 
* Madam, ſaid he, one of our nobleſt cuſtoms, 1s tt 
* avenge in common the injuries done to particulars; 
and, with the favour of the Gods, we ſhall act in 
* ſuch a manner as ſhall ſoon induce you to refo 
e the cuſtom of the Illyrian Kings.“ The Quee 


efuſec 


oma1 
ade! 


like an haughty violent woman, was ſo ſenſibly ſtung i 
with that anſwer, that without regard to the law d C 
nations, ſhe ordered the Ambaſſadors to be followed | f 
and killed with part of their train: the reſt were impii great 
ſoned ; and ſhe carried her cruelty ſo far, as to bu tuin 


# This iſſand is fituated in the Adriatic gulf, 


the 
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the pilots of the ſhips that had brought them from A. R. 522. | 3 


Italy. It is eaſy to conceive, how much the Romans . C. 
were incenſed, when they received advice of ſo bar- Plin_ 
barous a fact. The firſt thing they did, was to do xxiv. 6. 
honour to the memory of the Ambaſſadors, by erect- 
ing them ſtatues in the Forum. At the ſame time 
they made preparations for war, levied troops, fitted 
cut a fleet, and declared war againſt the Illyrians in all 
the forms. WET Eq e 
The Queen began then to be in great alarm. She 
ws a woman of amazing levity and inconſtancy of 
mind, and had nothing fixed and certain in her na- 
ure, and from the proudeſt and raſheſt audacity, fell 
immediately into the meaneſt diſcouragement, and moſt 
jet fear. Accordingly, when ſhe ſaw herſelf upon 
the point of having ſo formidable a power upon her 
hands, ſhe ſent deputies to the Romans, with offers 
w reſtore all thoſe who had been made priſoners, and 


ere ſtill living; and farther to declare, that the pi- 
ntes had killed ſome Romans without her orders. It 
s probable that ſhe raiſed the ſiege of Iſa. Though 
the e was but ſlight, and did not anſwer the 
enormity o 

It gave room to hope that the affair might be termi- 
nated without taking arms, or ſhedding blood, Rome 
ccepted it for the preſent, ſuſpended the departure of 


the crime committed by the Illyrians, as 


e troops, and only demanded, that the authors of 
he murder ſhould be delivered up. This delay made 
e Queen reſume her former character. She flatly 
efuſed to deliver up any perſon. whatſoever to the 
omans ; and to act conformably to that refuſal, ſhe 
ade her troops ſet out to beſiege Iſla again. 


L. PosrzuMius ALBINVs II. | . A. R. 52 3. 
CN. Furl vius CENTIMAL us. 8 5 * 


In the beginning of the ſpring, Teuta having cauſed. 
great number of ſhips to be built, had ſent them, 


o ruin the country of Greece, Part of them ſailed 


9 to 
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A. R. 523. to * Corcyra, (now Curſoli) and the reſt anchored Meet 


Ant. C 


229. 


the former, and repaired to Corcyra, which called in 
the Achæans and Etolians to its aid. After à rude 


again. 


on New Epirus. 


+ Epidamnum. The latter, Who intended to fy. 
prize that city, having failed in that deſign, rejoined 


battle at ſea, in which the people of Illyricum, ſup, 
orted by the Acarnanians, had the advantage, Corey, 
ing no longer in a condition to ſuſtain the attack g 
the enemy, capitulated, and received a garriſon, com, 
manded by Demetrius of F Pharos. The Illyrans ee 
then returned to Epidamnum, which. they beſieged: « 
The Romans, as may eaſily be judged, did not 
continue quiet. The Conſul took the field. FU um. 
vius had the command of the fleet, which conſiſted thi 
of two hundred ſhips, and Poſtumius his collegue tha ri 
of the land-army. Fulvius failed firſt to Corcyra, be ou 
heving he ſhould arrive in time to its aid. But tio n 
the city was ſurrendered, he did not abandon his firſt 
deſign, as well for the ſake of knowing exactly what 
had paſſed there, as becauſe he held intelligence viii leut 
Demetrius. For the latter having been diſſerved . ns 
Teuta, and fearing her reſentment, had given c 
Romans to underſtand, that he would deliver ard 
Corcyra, and all under his command, to them. T Th 
Romans landed in the iſland, and the Corcyreans de nb. 
livered up the Illyrian garriſon ; and the whole iſlanWMichz 
ſubmitted ; conceiving that the only method to ſecu ich 
themſelves for ever from the inſults of the Illyrians. 
The Romans having fitted out a powerful fleet, and 

at the ſame time ſent a land-army into Teuta's dom 
nions, on the one ſide cleared all the poſts occupied by 
the Illyrians in the Adriatic fea ; and on the other, 
duced Teuta to ſeek her ſafety in the midſt of his tr 
country, by removing from the coaſt, They gan oe 
Illyria 
1 G 
ountr 
Thi 
lyric 


* This iſland lies oppoſite to Dalmatia. It was called ca | 
Nigra, to diſtinguiſh it from another, ſituated over-againſt Epirus, not 
called Corfu. 

+ It is otherwiſe called Pyrrachium, now Durazzo, It borders u 


1 An iſland in the Adriatic ſea, 


rosrunus, FULVIUS, .Conſuls, 26g 


| « Mera! places in Illyricum to Demetrius, to reward A. R. 524. 
fur. Mite ſervices he had done them. When the campaign _ C. 
des over, Poſtumius, one of the two Conſuls,-togk = 

an his winter quarters near Epidamnum, in order to 

ude e the Ardyæi, and the countries newly ſy or 


Early in the ſpring, Teuta, ſeeing herſelf without 


a laid the blame of all that had paſſed upon her 
om. uſband Agron, whoſe plan and enterprizes ſhe had 
iam een obliged to follow, and continue. The peace 
ood: concluded, not in her name, but that of Pineus, 


lron's ſon, to whom the kingdom belonged. It 
us agreed, that Corcyra, Pharos, Ifla, Epidam- 
um, and the country of the Atintanes, ſhould continue 
ithe poſſeſſion of the Romans; that Pineus ſhould 
tain the reſt of his father's dominions; that he 
fould pay a tribute to the Romans; and what was 
he moſt important article of all to the Greeks, that 
ſhould not navigate beyond the city of Liſſus with 
more than two ſhips, and thoſe not armed for war.” 
eta, either voluntarily, or by order of the Ro- * 
nans, quitted the adminiſtration of the government, Zonar! 
which was transferred to Demetrius, with the title of 
mardjan of the young king. 
Thus ended the war of Illyricum. Poſtumius ſent 
Imbaſſadors the following year to the Etolians and 
\chzans, in order to explain to them the reaſons 
hich had induced the Romans to undertake this war, 
nd to enter Illyricum. They related what had paſſed 
nere; they read the treaty of peace concluded with 
the Illyrians, and afterwards returned to Corcyra, 
ery well ſatisfied with the good reception which they 
ad met with from both thoſe: people. And indeed 
ls treaty was very advantageous to the Greeks, and 
llvered them from great matter of fear. For the 
Iltrrians did not declare only againſt ſome part, but 
ll Greece ; and infeſted the whole neighbouring 
Country with their piracies. | 0795 SE 
This was the firſt time the Roman arms attacked 
Ilyricum, and the firſt alliance made by embaſſy be- 
N tween 
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A:R-523. tween the Greeks and Romans. The latter ſent An 
yo baſſadors at the ſame time to Corinth and Athen 
who were very well received, and treated with oe 
honours by both cities. The Corinthians declam 
by a public decree, that the Romans ſhould be 30 
mitted to be preſent at the celebration of the Iſthmi 
games, as well as the Greeks. The Athenians alt 
ordained, that the Romans ſhould be granted the free 
dom of Athens, and might be initiated into the gi iu. 
myſteries. 2 Df. 1. $3 eee oo 


Of the SECULAR GAMES. 


| HE Secular games were ſo called, becauſe tie R. 
[ were celebrated from age to age: but authy 
do not agree concerning the time included in an a 
Till the time of Auguſtus, the exact ſpace of an hui 
dred years were underſtood by that word. Th 
prieſts called Sibyllini, to make their court to th ome 
Prince, who paſſionately - deſired, that the ſeculalii 
games ſhould be celebrated in his time, declared 
that the oracle of the Sibyl, which ordained the cele 
bration of them, intended by the time of an Age th 
ſpace of an hundred and, ten years; and in virtued 
this interpretation, the ſecular games were celebrate 
then for the fifth time, that is to ſay, the 737th yea 
of Rome: and this opinion Horace has followed in th 
his Carmen Seculare, of which we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. ole! 
The Emperor Claudius returned to the opinion dl 
an hundred years, and celebrated the ſecular game 
ſixty-four years after thoſe of Auguſtus. Domiti 
afterwards reſumed the ſyſtem of an hundred and tc 
Tacit. years. Hiſtorians have obſerved, that people laughec 
Annal. xi. at the herald's proclamation, when he invited tht 
Suet. in people to games, which none had ſeen, nor eve 
Claud. © hond ſee again. e 
: The term Age is not the only difficulty upon thi 
head. The origin, occaſion and epocha of the in 
ſtitution of. theſe games, are not leſs n, 
1 274 | for 
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Ann a matter of diſpute amongſt the learned, into 


nich the plan I have propoſed to myſelf, does not 
mit me to enter. Very able critics believe, that 
ſe games were inſtituted by Valerius Publicola, 
er the expulſion of the Kings, and celebrated for 
e firſt time the 245th year of Rome, which is the 

of the re- eſtabliſnment of liberty. It appears, 
were not ſolemnized exactly at the end of each 
atury ; there being many reaſons which might 
lice the deferring, and even interrupt the celebra- 


then 


8 


The principal ceremonies in them were as follow. 


Roman dependance, to invite them to be preſent 
2 feſtival, that they never had, nor ever ſhould ſee 


dome few days before the feſtival, the prieſts who 
id the keeping of the books of the Sibyl, who were 
gmented by Sylla to the number of fifteen, from 
hich they retained the name of Quindecemviri, thoſe 
reſts ſitting on ſeats in the temple of Jupiter Capito- 


ing them, as torches, pitch, and ſulphur. Every 
e brought wheat, barley and beans thither, to be 
crificed to the Parcæ or Deſtinies. In this temple, 
nd that of Diana upon mount Aventine, they paſſed 
bole nights in offering ſacrifices to Pluto, Proſerpine, 
d other divinities. — 0 | | 
When the time of the feſtival arrived, it began by 
blemn proceſſion of the prieſts of all the colleges, 
e magiſtrates, all orders of the Commonwealth, and 


id carrying branches of palm in their hands. They 


lars. The ſtatues of the Gods were placed upon 
uhions, and a great banquet was ſerved up to them, 
cording to the cuſtom uſually obſerved in the public 
monies of religion. N 
rey They 


me time before theſe games were celebrated, the 
viſtrates ſent heralds to all the States of Italy in 


us, diſtributed certain things to the whole people, _ 
uled Luſtralia, that is to ſay, things proper for puri- 


e People dreſt in white robes, crowned with flowers, 


ent in this manner from the Capitol to the field of 
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the Genii. Only black victims were ſacrificed toi 


ranks went to the Capitol, and to the other temp 


ſeven boys, and as many girls, of illuſtrious bi 
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0 
They facrificed in the night to Pluto, Profern il: of 
the Deſtinies, Ilhthya, and the earth; and in O irc 


day to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, te! 


© The firſt night of the feſtival, the Conſuls, follow 
by the Sibylline prieſts, repaired to a place called I 
rentus, upon the banks of the Tiber, where the 
eular games had their birth. They cauſed three al; 
to be erected there, which they ſprinkled with 
blood of three lambs, and upon which they ca 
offerings and victims to be burnt. During the nig 
all parts of Rome ſhone with innumerable fires x 
illuminations. 922414" ee OO | 

The ſecond day of the feſtival, the women of Hor 
the f 


* 5 
1 


to offer their yows and prayers to different divine 
The third day, when the feſtival ended, tyer 


whoſe fathers and mothers were ftill alive, were dj 
ded into different choirs, and in the temple of Api 
Palatinus fung hymns and canticles in Greek and 
tin, expreſsly compoſed for this ceremony, when 
they implored for Rome the aid and protection of 
Gods whom they had lately adored with ſacrifices. 
During the three days which this feſtival continu 
ſhews of all kinds were exhibited to the people. 
It is faid, that there was an antient oracle in the“ 
byPs -books, which informed the Romans, that 
long as they ſhould celebrate games at the begin 
of every age in honour of certain Gods therein name 
Rome ſhould continue to flouriſh, and that all natio 
ſhould be ſubjected to her, 5 | 
Me have a model of the hymns, that were ſung 
— of the ceremonies we have related, in the Secul 
Poem of Horace compoſed by the order of Augull 
the 736th year of Rome ; a poem juſtly conſidered 


Can 
ur V 


th tl 


The goddeſs who preſided at the birth of children, called othe 
wiſe Lucina, | | TY n. 


0 


— 
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f that poet's fineſt pieces. I ſhall repeat only 
\ ftrophes or ſtanzas of it; from "wh the merit 
the reſt may be I: 


Une Sol, curra nitido diem qui | 
Promis & celas, aliuſque & idem, 
Naſir paſſs s nihil 9 Roma 
Viſere majus. 

May Sol, whoſe, late and early N 

Are ever bright and ever e 
In all the climates he ſurveys, 

r anne _—_ OE ON view. 

Web. 7 © Canten, Hor: ö 


How e 40 at the fame. time bow ſublime 5 
he file of thele: ſw? Ae x 5 


Di probos mares decili ETD N 0 

Dii Senectuti placidæ quietenmmm 

Romulæ t date W prolem mu, 
Et decus omne. 


Ye Gods, ay virtue bleſs the young, 
Secure the old from toil and care; I 


Exalt our ſtate, our race prolong,  . 
And make us rich, and great in war. Ib. 


Can more, or more important vows. be included in 6 
ur verſes? I am charmed in a particular manner 
th thoſe which, 850 Wo: Ng and 9 Poly 


Manners, 
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The power of Carthage, which augmented every | 
alarms the Romans. Building of New Carthage, Tre 
of the Romans with Aſdrubal. Creation of tang 1 
Pretors. Alarm on rumcurs of a war with theGg 
Cauſe and occaſion of this war. Irruption of they 
into Laly. Preparations of tbe Romans. | Fist be 
near Cluſium, in which'the Romans are defeated. | 
tle and famous victory of the Romans neariTelan 
Reflection upon this victory. Cenſus. The Boi fun 
der at diſcretion. ' Battle of Adda between the M in! 
and Romans. Diſcontent of the Romans in reſult 

Flaminius. Charafter of Marcellus. New war 
the Gauls. The ſpoils, called Spolia opima, ga 
Marcellus. Triumph of Marcellus. The Romans 
jeft Iſtria., Hannibal charged with the comma wit 
Spain. Demetrius of Pharos draws the arms of Wi 
Romans upon himſelf. | Cenſus. Various unteriati 
of the Cenſors. War of Illyricum. Amilius au 
victory over Demetrius. Illyricum is ſubjefted b Win 
Romans. Archagathus the pbyſician. New colon 


0 ne. 


A. R. 523. L. Posruu ius ALBinus II. ce wi 
Aue Cx. Ful vius CENTIMALus. | 
| e Tp os Sp 
Polyb, i, IHE Romans had terminated the war with 1 O. 
= 1 ricum happily : but they had beſides great 
| pp. Herd f e ee AER”, e 
N 268. ter of alarm and diſquiet. On the one ſide they 
ö been informed by true reports, that the Gaus N the 
| Preparing to take arms againſt them : on the of 4 to 
| the Carthaginian power which augmented every « N ar 
ö in Spain, gave them juſt apprehenſions. They a * 
; fore thought ſeriouſly of keeping things quiet on 0p", * 
ſide, before they attacked the Gauls. volt e 
Amilcar, ſurnamed Barcas, Hannibal's father, Ata, 
| | whom much has been ſaid in the war of Sicily, '\ 
} having commanded the armies nine years 1n Spe 9 


| | and ſubjected ſeveral powerful and warlike * 


POSTUMIUS,: 'FULVIUS; Conſuls- 


rubal, his ſon-in-law and ſucceſſor, who had inhe- n 
ed part of his hatred for the Romans, treadi 


deceflors z Men aid a; rather addreſs and 
uafhion than arms. the ſervices which 
rendered the State, On of the moſt important. 
1 which contributed moſt to extend and 

power of his Commonwealth in Spain, was the 
laing of a city, which was called New. Carthage, 


ain in awe. 
The great conqueſts which Aſdrubel had already 
le, and the high degree of power to which he had 


with themſelves for Hang been ſo long afleep in 


ve, and thought in earneſt of retrieving that fault; 
ecially ſince the people of Saguntum, Who ſaw 
enſlves upon the point of being ſubjected to the 
ke of the Carthaginians, had ſent 3 to the 
mans to implore their ad, ang to conclude an;alli- 
ce with them. e 


Q Fazivs Maximus VERRUCOSUS {1 he 


Such was the diſpoſition of the Romans in wr 
the Carthaginians. They had no laws at that 
te to preſcribe to the Carthaginians, and dared not 
le arms againſt them. They had enough to do 
keep themſelves upon their guard againſt t 

wls, who menaced them, and whom they expec 

hoſt every day. It ſeemed moſt expedient to take 
rntage of Afdrubal's pacific diſpoſition in order to 
tke a new treaty, till they ſhould have diſengaged 
mſelves from the Gauls, an enemy, who only 


tched an occaſion for hurting them, and whom it 
was 


ſteps, had added new conqueſts to thoſe. 12 


d ſince Carthagena. Its ſituation was the m__ 
ppp the Carthaginians could deſire for keeping 


zined, made the Romans reſolye to apply themſelves 5 
enively to what paſſed in Spain. They were an- 


ect to the augmentation o the dominions of Car- 
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uthage, had been unfortunately killed i in 4 battle. A. * "23% 


= hy 


Sp. Canvilius Marxtilvs II. eee 2 524. 
Ant. C. 


228. 


„ VALERIUS/ 1 
Ar vs abſolutely neceſtary to diſtruſt, not only for 
_—_ 5 ene, matters of Italy, rarer: — 
quiet eſſion of their o-w-n unmediate Nay 
They therefore ſent Ambaſſadors to Afdruþal, ant 
the treaty they made with him, without mentiogin 
the reft of Spain, they only: 8 that ho ln ha 
not. carry: the W Iberus, which hou 
e barrier to i to. nations, It vs 
agreed that Sepnataints; though n 
ſide of che Iberus, ſhould retain its "_ and li 


0: ae 


A. R. 525. | P, Varervs: Fraccus, y EET, 940 5. 0 -ant ; 7 
3 — NM. Aririus Rxovrus. 25 


6 the two Hextars who ht 2 in tituted 
me, two more were added this year, the one f 


Liv. Epit. Sicily, and the other for e and ee 

An gc. . Valxkius Massa a. , ene hen 
> arg C. CI "> # If2 3 & dhe 15 $1.6 25 / 08:3 34% Ml; 
ny E 1 „Arusrius! F. VLLO., . — 1550 


Plut. in he rumour of the prepatations f w raking 
Marcel. the Gauls, occafioned great alarm at Rome. 
p.299 were the chemies whom the Ronfans always | dread 
moſt, remembering that in former days they hat nn 
themſelves maſters of Rome, and that from that ti 
a law had been made, which diveſting the -prieſth 
of the privilege of being exempt from ſerving in m 
obliged them to take ams like the reft of the Gtize 
when the queſtion was to march againſt the G 
| The war Wich Frm: was called Tumultus Gallas, 
which expreſſed much more than the word Hel 
alone. For many citizens were exempt from ſeri 
in other wars; but in that againſt the Gauls all pi 
leges and exemptions — 3 
wid. What augmented the conſternation, at the time 
Zonar. which we are ſpeaking, was an oracle pretended 
„ be found in the books of the Sibyl, which ia 


* 13 autem tumultum eſſe, quam bellum, bine intelligi fe 


quod bello vaeationes valent, tumultu non valent, Cic, PHILIP: by 
6 fi} 


val ERIUs, APUSTIUS, Conſuls. 


Rome :” Romam occupaturos. To avert the effect of 


n and women, alive; pretending that the oracle would 
reby be fulfilled. What abſurdity, and at the 
e time barbarity, was this in a people, who valued 


4 good-nature ! The ſame equally impious and“ 
mel ceremony was again employed at the beginning 
fthe fecond Punic waer. | 


mans of the lands of Picenum, from whence they 
id driven out the Senones. This was done at the 
ftoation of C. Flaminius, Tribune of the People. 
ſe have ſeen, that the Senate ſtrongly oppoſed: this 
terptize, of which it foreſaw the conſequences. Se- 
| nations of the Gauls entered into the quarrel of 
e Senones, and eſpecially the Boii, who bordered 
an the Romans, and the Inſubrians. They were 
ruaded, that the Romans did not attack them only 
x the fake of commanding and giving the law, but 
min and deſtroy them entirely in driving them out 
the country. ' With theſe thoughts the Inſubrians 
f Boti, the two moſt powerful people of the nati- 
s, entered into a league, as we have juſt ſaid, and 
n ſent to the other ſide of the Alpes, to ſollicit 
 Gauls that inhabited upon the banks of the. 
one, called * Gæſates, from ſerving in the field. 
a certain pay; for, ſays Polybius, that is the pro- 
r ignification of their name. They fold their ſer- 


edo all who deſired to employ them in war. In 
| (er to induce their Kings to arm againſt the Ro- 
ime ns, they made them a conſiderable preſent. They 
ded Wi before their eyes the greatneſs and power of that 


ple: they ſoothed them with the view of the im- 


According to ſome authors the name of Gæſates is taken from a 
of arms which they uſed, and called Gæſum. 


* 


You, III. * menſe 


that the Greeks and Gauls ſhould take poſſeſſion of A.R. 526, 


fatal a prediction, the Pontiffs ſuggeſted a ſtrange oroſ. iv. 
od, which was to bury two Greeks and two Gauls, ** 


emſelves in every — elſe, upon their humanity Liv. xxii. 


The principal cauſe of the preſent war, was the Polyb. i. 
iribution made ſeven or eight years before by the e 
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A. R. 526. menſe riches, which they could not fail gf acquiti ce 
Ant. C. by victory over them: they repeated the exploitz N at 


nt. C 
226. ; 1 | 
_ * - their anceſtors, who having taken arms againſt 


* 


that an army more numerous, and. compoſed 


ſome few years after; and how formidable the Rom 


Romans, defeated them in the open field, and to; 
their city.” 2 ; MESSE | E 6 4 , N „eie f 
- This diſcourſe enflamed the Gauls to ſuch a depy 


braver and more warlike ſoldiers, was-.never RH 
to march out of thoſe provinces. When they jy 
paſſed the Alps, the Inſubrians and the Boii join 
them. The“ Veneti and + Cœnomani were brous 
over to the Romans by the Ambaſſadors who had be 
ſent to them: which induced the Gallic King 
leave part of their forces in the country, to guard 
againſt thoſe people. The Inſubrians were the mg 
powerful of the Gauls who had ſettled in Italy; a 
next to them the Boii. The firſt inhabited the cou 
try beyond the Po, whoſe capital was Milan; i 
others, that on this ſide of that river. 
The Romans, who had been long apprized of f 
preparations making by the Gauls, had not failed 1 
prepare alſo on their fide. They had made new lev Ab 
and given their allies notice to hold themſelves in ¶ ve 
dineſs. And in order to know exactly all the troop 
which they could ſet on foot in caſe of neceſſity, the 
had ordered the regiſters of all the provinces, ſubje 
to them, to be brought in, wherein the number 
all the youth fit to bear arms was exactly ſet down, ent 

This number would appear incredible, if not 
teſted by an author certainly well worthy of beleſ ere 
this, is Polybius, who very probably had ſeen lige 
conſulted the regiſters, that proved its reality, 
ſhall repeat this account as it ſtands in that hiſtor 
It will thew us in what condition the Roman Peop 
were, when Hannibal entered Italy, which happen ps 


a 1 Ds that inhabited the country at the bottom of the Adriat 
Sulph. | | cons. 

T People between the Po and the foot of the Alps, Their prine 
pal Cities were Breſcia, Cremona, Mantua, + : 

9 2 


NomMBzs of the ROMAN TROOPS: : 
barack chemin , Leo le. 

- of the pep which the Romans could ſs on foot 
place, - 4 


Polybius gives the number of the troops that ac- 


Illes. 1 


I. Troops which actually ſerved. 


wt, and three hundred horſe. They had with them 
body of the troops of the allies, to the number of 
ry thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe. | 


x well Sabines as Tyrrheni, upon the general alarm, 
ey to the aid of the Romans, and were ſent to the 


Ir, | 
renty thouſand, came in alſo from the Appenines, and 
ith them as many of the Veneti and Cœnomani, who 
dere poſted upon the frontiers of Gaul; in order to 
blige the Bali, by entering their country, to recal 
art of their forces for its defence. 


tops, and conſiſted of twenty thouſand Roman foot, 
ind fifteen hundred horſe, and of the allies thirty 
Wouſand foot, and two thouſand cavalry. | 
All theſe troops together amounted to two hundred 
ad one thouſand five hundred men: 43500 Romans, 
nd 158900 allies, 
1 II. Troops 


ces were, when that great Carthaginian ventured 


at the time of the wat with the Gauls, ſpoken of in this 


HIS account conſiſts of two parts. In the firſt 
ally ſerved: in the ſecond, the number of thoſe 


hich could have been raiſed in caſe of neceſſity. It 
cludes the forces of the Romans, and thoſe of their 


Four Roman legions took the field with the Con- 
ls, each conſiſting of five thouſand two hundred 


Above fifty thouſand, foot and four thouſand horſe, 


tiers of Tyrrhenia under the command of a Præ- 


The Umbrians and Sarfinates, to the number of 


At Rome, to prevent a ſurprize, an army was kept 
n readineſs, which on occaſion ſerved as auxiliary 


- "my : 
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II. Troops which might bave been raiſed upon accafon 


The regiſters ſent to the Senate, in order to kng 
the number pf troops, on which they might rely j 
caſe of neceſſity, contained as follows. OM 
Of the Latines, fourſcore thouſand foot, and fin 
thouſand horſe. oe r 
Of the Samnites, ſeventy thouſand foot, and ſeye 
thouſand horſe. i , 
Of the Japyges and the Meſſapians, fifty thouſan 
foot, and ſixteen thouſand horſe. Rents 
Of the Lucanians, thirty thouſand foot, and the 
thouſand horſe. ED 
Of the Marſi, Marrucini, Ferentini, and Veſtin 
twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. 
The Romans had actually in Sicily, and at Tat 
tum, two legions, each compoſed of four thouſani 
two hundred foot, and two hundred horſe, which 
occaſion might be employed againſt the. Gauls. 
| Beſides theſe, the Romans and Campanians coul 
raiſe two hundred and fifty thouſand infantry, ant 
twenty-three thouſand cavalry, © ae, 
All theſe men capable of bearing arms, as we 
amongſt the Romans as the allies, amounted to tif 
number of five hundred and ſixty-ſix thouſand eig 
hundred men. Some error muſt have crept into th 
account; for ſeventeen hundred men are omitted i 
it. With the addition of them, the two ſums, tl; 
is, of the troops actually employed againſt the Gauls 
and of thoſe which might have been raiſed occabongW'e m: 
ally, agree with the total ſet down by Polybius. 
This total was ſeven hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
men. A cotemporary author, who ſerved in this w 
makes it eight hundred thouſand : this was Fabius 
The power of the Romans may be judged fro 
hence. And yet it is this mighty people that Han 
nibal comes to attack, with ſcarce twenty thouſand 
men, Shy 
Tie 
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en: and this is not wonderful, as aids of all kinds, 
1 from all ſides, came to join the Romans. For 
e irruption of the Gauls had ſpread ſuch terror in 
dy, that the provinces did not think they were car- 
ing arms any longer for the Romans, nor that the 


themſelves, their country, their cities, and it was 
r that reaſon they were ſo well-inclined, and fo 
dy to execute all the orders that were given them. 


L. Emilivs Paeus. : 
C. ATiLIus REGULUS. 


als had paſſed the Alps, they made L. Emilius 
uch to Ariminum, to ſtop the progreſs of the ene- 
yon that ſide, One of the Prætors was ſent into 
ttruria, Atillus had ſet out before for Sardinia, 
ch had revolted, but he ſoon compelled it to return 
d obediefblt@&@ 7 oo „„ 
The Gauls took their route through Hetruria, pro- 
bly to avoid meeting /Emilius's army, with fifty 
uſand foot, twenty thouſand horſe, and as many 
mots, They deſtroyed the country without fear 
oppoſition : after which they advanced to Rome. 
ey were already in the neighbourhood of Cluſium, 
y three days march from that capital, when they 
rt mformed that the Roman army, commanded by 
Pretor, followed them cloſe, and was upon the 
nt of coming up with them. They immediately 
ed about in order to give it battle. The two ar- 
es did not come in view till towards ſun- ſet, and 
amped at a very ſmall diſtance from each other. 
ben night came on, the Gauls kindled fires, and 
ng ordered-their cavalry to follow them, as ſoon 
the enemy ſaw them in the morning, they retired 
"FAS: 3g" - '. -  _ 


wer of Rome was only aimed at. Their fears were 


ks ſoon as the Romans received advice, that the 


277. 


The number of troops actually employed againſt 
e Gauls, was very conſiderable, and amounted, as 
e have ſeen, to more than two hundred thouſand 
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A-R- 527: without noiſe towards * Feſulæ, where they took 
25. their quarters, with deſign to ſtay there for theiry 
valry ; and when it had joined the main body, tof 
unexpectedly upon the Romans, who purſued it, Þ 
latter, at the break of day, ſeeing that horſe, and 
foot, believed that the Gauls were fled, and ſet f 
ward to purſue them. When they approached, ( 
Gauls ſhewed themſelves, and charged them. Þ 
action began with great vigour on both ſides: h 
the Gauls, who were fuperior in number, and t 
boldened by the ſucceſs of their ſtratagem, had 
advantage. The Romans loſt at leaft ſix thouft 
men there: the reſt fled to an advantageous pq 
where they intrenched themſelves. The Gauls 
_ © firſt intended to force them in it; which was the be 
thing they could have done: but they changed the 
opinion. Fatigued and harraſſed with their mar 
the night before, they choſe rather to take ſome n 
and leaving only a guard of cavalry round the en 
nence to which the Romans had retired, they dela 
red attacking them till the next day, in caſe they d 
not ſurrender of themſelves. Occaſion is to be ſeize! 
and often, when neglected, never recurs. 

During this time, L. Emilius, who had incanp 
near the Adriatic ſea, having received advice, f 
the Gauls had thrown themſelves into Hetruria, 4 
approached Rome, came with the utmoſt expedi 
to the aid of his country, and arrived very opportung 
Having incamped near the enemy, the Romans, 
had retired, perceived his fires, and rightly ſuſpeci 
it was him, reſumed courage. They diſpatched, 
ſoon as poſſible, ſome of their people unarmed dum 
the night, and through a foreſt, to acquaint the Con 
of what had paſſed. Emilius, without loſing W 
to deliberate, commanded the Tribunes, as ſoon 
day ſhould begin to appear, to ſet out with the ink 
try. As to him, he put himſelf at the head of 
cavalry, and advanced directly towards the en 
nence. | 1 


— 
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 AMIDIUS, ATILIUS, Conſuls. =. 
EY The chiefs of the Gauls had alſo ſeen the fires dur- A. R. 527. | 
iy the night, and conjecturing that the enemy were .. 
er car, they held a council of war. Aneroeſtus their 
> 0 king ſaid, “ That after having taken plunder of ſuch 
great value, (for they had ravaged a great part of 
9 Italy, and the ſpoils they had taken in priſoners, | 
cattle and baggage, were immenſe) © it was not pro- 4 
per to expoſe themſelves to a ſecond battle, nor to ' of 
rn the riſque. of loſing all. That it was better to 
: burn into their own country. That after they had 
diſencumbered themſelves of their plunder, they 
would be in a better condition, to reſume their arms 
zoainſt the Romans, if it were judged proper.” All 
bag coming into this opinion, they decamped before day, 
and took their route along the ſea- ſide through 
Petruria. 5; . e 
Though Emilius had reinforced his army with 
wa aoſe who had taken refuge upon the eminence, he 
eu (id not however believe it prudent to hazard a pitched 
battle. He therefore chole to follow the enemy, and 


EY lic upon the watch for times and places, in which 
ee might diſtreſs them, and retake the plunder. | 


By ſingular good fortune, the Conſul C. Atilius 
vas returned from Sardinia, and at this inſtant landing 
lis legions at Piſa; and, in order to march them to 
Rome, took the ſame route by which the Gauls were 
moving towards him. At Telamon, a city and port 
of Hetruria, ſome of the foragers of the Gauls having 
fallen in with the Conſul's advanced guard, the Ro- 
mans took them. Upon being interrogated by Ati- 
lus, they related all that had paſſed; adding, that 
there were two armies in the neighbourhood, that of 
the Gauls very near, and that of Zmilius at their 
heels. The Conful was much concerned at the loſs 
the Roman army had fuſtained at firſt : but was ex- 
ceeding glad that he had ſurprized the Gauls on their 
march, and to find them between two Roman armies. 
He immediately commanded the Tribunes to draw 
up the legions in battle, to give their front as much 
extent as the ground would admit, and to advance 
EF 4 _ gently 
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Ar gently towards the enemy. Upon the way there y 


225. 
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an eminence, at the foot of which the Gauls were oi 
liged to paſs. Atilius haſted thither with his cava luck t 
and poſted himſelf 'on the top of it, with deſign t ther 1 
begin the battle firſt, and convinced, that he ſhoul 
thereby acquire the greateſt ſhare in the glory of 
event. The Gauls, who believed Atilius at a 
diſtance, ſeeing the eminence occupied by the RomanlMiſtteir 4 
ſuſpected nothing, but that Emilius had taken 
olaipaſe with his cavalry during the night, in order H Neff th 
ſeize the advantageous poſts firſt, and to cut off tei uſhe. 
paſſage. Upon that they alſo detached their horſe 
with ſome light-armed troops, to drive the Romani 
from the hill. But having learnt from a priſoner tha 
it was Atilius who had ſelzed i it, they drew up' the 
infantry in battle with the utmoſt expedition, and cdi. 
diſpoſed it back to back, ſo that it formed a front Ide 1: 
before and behind. They took this order of battle] 
upon the report of the priſoner, and the real occaſion, iN Ib 
to defend themſelves both from thoſe whom they le c 
knew they had in the rear, and thoſe whom they were iſ t 
to have in their front. his 1 
Emilius had indeed heard of the tandings of the 
legions at Piſa, but did not imagine they were ſo 
near. He was apprized of that aid, only by the en- 
gagement of the troops upon the eminence. He alſo 
detached ſome cavalry thither, and at the ſame time Me! 
made his infantry march againſt the enemy in te ent 
uſual order no 
In the army of the Gauls, the Geſatæ, And of 
them the Inſubrians, formed the front ZEmilius was 
to attack. At their backs were the * Taurini and 
Bon, who faced on the ſide Atilius was advancing. on. 
The chariots were placed on the wings, to prevent the Milt. 
enemy from taking them in flank ; and the plunder 
was, beſtowed on a neighbouring mountain, with 2 Gang 
detachment to guard it. This diſpoſition was as well of fi 


* Taurini, or Tauriſci, were Gauls that inhabited the country 
bey ond the Po, where Turin 1 is. | i 


con- 
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re N oonceived as could be, in the neceſſity the Gauls were A. R Dn 
re o r making head againſt two armies, that were to at- * N 
uck them at the ſame time, the one in front and the 1 


wal | 
ion cher in the rear. This obliged them to fight coura- 
bouWMecouſly, as it made them unable either to give ground 
Fr to fly. The Inſubrians were ſeen with their * draw 


s, (braccati) and without any thing on them except 
their Flight caſſocks. The Geſatæ, in the front ranks, 
hether out of vain- glory or courage, had even thrown 


er U Nor their cloaths, and kept only their arms, leſt the 
the bunes which grew there in ſome places ſhould ſto 
ole nd prevent them from acting. Beſides which this 


s an uſual cuſtom. . amongſt the Gauls ; and the 


tha Callo-Grecians in their battles with the Romans in 
heir la, engaged in the ſame manner half naked, ac- 
and anding to Livy. It often coſt them dear; and on 


the preſent occaſion the Geſatæ paid for their raſh- 
The firſt attack was made at the eminence, and as 


on, t 
eye cavalry that fought. were numerous on both fides, 
re ie three armies ſaw. all their motions.  Atilius loft 


ls life in the action, wherein he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


he y a valour and intrepidity that bordered upon raſh- 
ſo ß, and his head was carried to the Kings of the 
n- Cauls, who cauſed it to be ſhewn on the end of a 
o ke to their whole army. Notwithſtanding that loſs, 1 


the Roman cavalry did their duty fo well, that they 
continued maſters of the poſt, after gaining a compleat 
mory over that of the enemy. _ 

The battle of the infantry began afterwards. This, 


r 
i Folybius, was a ſingular ſpectacle, of which not 
1a the fight, but the mere relation, has ſomething 


Tonderful. For a battle fought between three armies 
al together, is certainly one of a very particular kind 
ad diſpoſition, The Gauls had great obſtacles and 
langers to ſurmount in the neceſſity they were under 
af fighting on both ſides, which ſeemed to diminiſh 


* Bracca, a kind of breeches, which covered the body from the 
maſt to the knees. | HERS 
t Sagum, a military caſſock, peculiar to the Gauls. 5 | 

| | | lr 
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AA their forces to half thein ſtrength : but at the ſy 
K. time drawn up back to back, they covered themſely 
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-reciprocally from all-attacks in the rear. And wh; pal 
was ſtill moſt capable of contributing to their ſucces 7 
no means of flight was left; and if they once ſuffer Gr 
themſelves to be defeated, they had no reſource, oli 
any hopes of eſcaping, which is a very;powerfill my Ro 
tive to induce troops to fight with courage. g 
As to the Romans, ſeeing the Gauls incloſed þy be 
tween two armies, and ſurrounded on all ſides, th ba 
could not but entertain great hopes of the buff = 
The extraordinary diſpoſition indeed of thoſe um : 
drawn up back to back, the cries and kind of howln . 
of the ſoldiers before the battle, the dreadful foun Fad 
of the horns and trumpets without number, the ni "0 
of which the neighbouring-ecchos made the mountanl c: 
rebellow on all ſides, all this might ſtrike them mit wh 
ſome dread. But at the ſame time the fight of (Ml... 
rich collars and bracelets, with. which moſt af H el 
Gauls adorned their necks and arms, according to ii n 
cuſtom, of their nation, animated the Romans wit 1 
the hopes of conſiderable ſpoiis. an 
The archers advanced in the front of the firſt i nd 
according to the cuſtom of the Romans, and begi¶ ver 
the action by a dreadful ſhower of darts. The G ad 
of the hindermoſt ranks did not ſuffer extrendl c. - 
from them: their drawers and caſſocks defendu do 
them. But thoſe in the front, who did not expel con 
this terrible prelude, and who had nothing to vit 
their bodies, were exceedingly — 2d by in. 
They knew not how to keep off the ſhafts. T dd 
ſhields were not ſufficiently large to cover them: F, 
were naked from their waifts upwards, and the l pn. 
their bodies were, the more they were expoſed toi .. 
darts. To revenge the wounds they received up The 
the archers was impoſſible; they were at too great ill |... 
diſtance ; beſides which, how could they advan aba. 
through ſo great a flight of darts? In this perplexii then 
ſome tranſported with rage and deſpair, threw then rage 
ſelves inconſiderately into the midſt of the enemy, ad turn 


volun 
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wluntartly abandoned themſelves to death; ; others . R. ooh I 
pale, di ſpirited, and trembling, gave Way, and broke — 4 
the ranks behind them. The pride an haughtineſs — ol 
of th Geſatæ was humbled i in tay: manner from the = 

"When the e retired; the main (body of the 
Roman legions having adyanced in order to puſh the 
enemy, the Infubrians, Boii; and Taurini received 
them with vigour. They fought withſuch obſtinacy, 
that notwithſtanding the wounds with which they were 4 
covered, they could not be driven from their poſts. br 
I their arms had been the fame as thoſe of the Ro- k 
mans, they perhaps had not been defeated. They 
had indeed ee as well as them to ward off blows; 
but their ſwords did not do them the ſame ſervice. Thoſe 
of the Romans. cut both with the edges and points, 
hereas theirs were blunt at the end. Beſides which, Yi 
25 the blades were thin and weak, they bent immedi- 4 
ately, and the ſoldiers loſt time in ſtraitening them to *| 
make them fit for ſervice. 

Theſe troops ſuftained this attack no longer than 
till the Roman cavalry came down from the eminence, 
ad charged them full ſpeed in flank. The infantry 
ere then cut to pieces without quitting their poſts, 
and the cavalry entirely put to the rout. Forty thou- 
and Gauls remained upon the ſpot, and at leaſt ten 
thouſand were taken priſoners, amongit whom was 
Concolitanus, one of their Kings. Aneroeſtus eſcaped 
mth ſome of his Ton to a retired place, where he 
killed himſelf with his own hands; and his friends 
did the ſame. r 

Emilius having algen the ſpoils, ſent them to 
Rome. As to the ptunder taken by the Gauls, he 
cauſed every thin 8 be reſtored to the right owners. 
Then marching through Liguria at the head of the 
kgions, he entered the country 52 the Boit, which he 
abandoned to the diſcretion of the ſoldiers, to reward 
them for the pains they had taken, and for the cou- 
rage they had ſhewn in <6 battle. Soon after he re- 
turned ty Rome with his whole army, and was rods Y 
ceive 


A. R. 57. ceived there with the greater joy, as this war had Qs 
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Ant. C. caſioned incredible conſternation. All the ſtandargs de 


ceollars, and bracelets he had taken, he employed i 


the decoration of the Capitol. The reſt of the ſpa 
ſerved to adorn his triumph. The Gauls, who wer 
priſoners, ſays Florus, were expreſsly made to appe: 
in it with their * belts on, to accompliſh+ the you 
which they had made, not to quit them till. they ha 
aſcended the Capitoline hill. Accordingly they di 
not take them off till they came thither, when th 

were made to do ſo with ſhame, and the deriſion of the 
whole people. Thus ended this formidable irruptia 
of the Gauls, which not only threatened the ruin of 


— 


all Italy, but of Rome itſelf. 


The victory gained over the Gauls in the battle of 
Telamon, is one of the moſt famous and complex | 
mentioned in the Roman Hiſtory. To examine ali” 
the circumſtances of it cloſely and with attention, 1b 

it is evident, that it was not the effect of human ih. fte 

duſtry but divine Providence, which deſtined the Ro- * 
mans to great things, and watched over them in 2M Bof 
peculiar manner. „ 1 
Three Roman armies are in Hetruria preciſely a 
the time the battle is going to be given, without 
either of them having received news of the other; 
without the Generals, who commanded them, having 
received certain advice of the arrival of their col 
legues; without their having concerted any thing be. 
tween them, or even knowing where the enemy was, ns 
If the Gauls, after having killed the Prætor fix thou - ve t 

ſand men, had purſued the reſt to the eminence, to urhe 

which they retreated, as good ſenſe required, the de, ' 
whole had been cut to pieces: but they ſuſpended oops, 
the attack till the next morning. Preciſely in this Ws. 
night the Conſul Emilius arrives, without knowing ſubn 
any thing of what had paſſed, and delivers the Pre- 
tor's troops. The Gauls reſolve to return home. On 


Non prius ſoluturos ſe baltea, quim Capitolium aſcendiſſent, ju- 
raverant. Factum eſt ; victos enim ZEmilius in Capitolio diſcinxit. 
FLOR, ii. 4. | Finns 
ther 
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their way they meet Atilius the other Conſul, who A. R. à . 
as juſt arrived from Sardinia. They are now en- AE 1 
loſed between two armies, and obliged to give bat 
je, Had the Conſuls arrived a little later, at ſome 
fiſtance from each other, the Gauls, by attacking .. 
tem ſeparately, might have cut both their armies to 
pieces. Ought ſo miraculous a concurrence of cir- 
mſtances, all deciſive in reſpe& to the victory, to 
e conſidered as the effect of chance, eſpecially when 
e are told by the Scriptures, that God was preparing 
great empire for the Romans? And is not the con- 
u&ure of time, in which the war with the Gauls 
uppened, that is to ſay, exactly between the two Pu- 
ic wars, very remarkable? What had become of 
ome, if enemies ſo terrible as the Gauls had joined 
e Carthaginians in attacking her? An inviſible 
over watched over, and ſhe was ſo unhappy, as to 
{ribe to her falſe divinities a protection, that pro- 
eeded from the only true God, whom ſhe did not 
dow. 


4 
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before the election of the new Conſuls, the Cenſus Faſti Ca- 
5 cloſed for the forty- ſecond time. * 

oo 7. Maxis Tozovaros II. :a $a 
er; Ko | a | . Aa ©; 

ing Q. FuLvivs FLaccus II. „„ 

col | gle PE ns | 

be- WY After the ſucceſs of the preceding year, the Ro-Polyb. ii. 


ans not doubting but they were in a condition to“) 
ive the Gauls out of all the countries in the neigh- 
urhood of the Po, as well on this, as on the other, 
de, made great preparations of war, and levied 


ded oops, that took the field under the two new Con- 
his Wb. This irruption terrified the Boii, and they choſe 
ing ſubmit. For the reſt, the rains were ſo great, and 


e plague made ſuch ravages in the Roman army, 
at this campaign elapſed without any other memor- | 
le event. 88 


ler | C. Fra- 
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came boldly, and with a terrible mien, and incampec 


in number to the enemy, deſigned at firſt to makeuk 
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Po. According to the beſt authors, this is the fit 
time the Romans paſſed that river. Having bee 
very roughly handled in their paſſage and incany 
ments, and rendered incapable of acting, they may 
a treaty with the Inſubrians, and quitted their coy 
try. After a march of ſeveral days they paſſed th 
Cluſius, now called La Chieſa, entered the country a 
the Cenomani their allies, in conjunction with what 
by the bottom of the Alps they fell again upon thi 

lains of the Inſubrians, where they plundered ax 
. all the villages. The chiefs of that peoph 
ſeeing that the Romans were fully determined to e 
tirpate them, made the utmoſt efforts to defend 
themſelves, and to the number of fifty thouſand men 


in view of the enemy. —_ | a 
At this inſtant a courier arrived from the am 
diſpatched by the Senate with letters for the Conſul 
Whether Flaminius had been apprized of their contents 
by his friends, or ſuſpected them, he did not thin 
proper to open them, before he gave battle, and in- 
ſpired his collegue with the ſame reſolution, _ 
The Conſuls, ſeeing themſelves exceedingly infer 


in this battle of the Gallick troops in their army. 
But reflecting,” that the Gauls were not reputed t 
make any ſcruple of infringing treaties, and tha 
treachery was the more to be apprehended, as the 
queſtion was to make Gauls fight againſt Gauls, the 
were afraid to uſe thoſe they had with them in an il. 
fair ſo delicate and important; and to guard againſt 
all treaſon, they made them paſs the river, and after: they 


Now called the Adda, 


gards 


. 


»* 
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dank, in order that having a river not fomlable be- 
und them, they ge; have een but 
— 3317 ! Min e »* 7 
Polybius does not approve the . « rims ü 
1 this laſt point, nor ſuch a diſ 8 of his troop 
«left them no room to fall bac For, P 
during the battle had made an effort, and gained ever 
b little ground of his army, it had been beat domn 
id tumbled into the river. The valour of the Romanat | 
happily preſerved them from this danger. 
All the honour of this battle was due to the Tris 
hunes, who inſtructed the army in general, and each 
ſoldier in particular, how it was neceſſary to behave in- 
1. In former battles they had obſerved, that the ar- 
dor and impetuoſity of the Gauls, till they had receiv: 
al ſome check, made them indeed very formidable 
u the firſt charge: but that their ſwords had no 
points, that' they: hurt only with the edges, and that: 
but once at a time: that thoſe edges became blunt, 
ad the blades bent from one end to the other: that 
if the ſoldiers, after the firſt blow, had not time to 
ſt them againſt the ground, and to ſtraiten them 
vith their feet, they were of no ſervice, To prevent 
the Gauls from making uſe of them, the Tribunes 
conceived a means which perfectly ſucceeded. - They 
made the firſt line take the arms of the * Triarii, that 
s to ſay, the javelin or halt-pike, with orders after 
they had uſed it, to reſume their ſwords, and to 
come to cloſe fight; which was happily executed. 
The Romans therefore began the action by puſhing 
their pikes vigorouſly at the faces of the Gauls, who . 
to _ aſide their blows, made uſe of their ſabres, by 
which their edges were ſoon blunted. The Romans 
then threw down their pikes, and with their ſwords 
charged the enemy with great fury, and ſo near, that 
they made them almoſt entirely een of ne 


The Triarii formed the third , = 


their 


wards broke the bridges. As for themſelves, they A. K 53% | 


temained on this ſide, and drew up in battle on the * 1 


. * 
* * 


© ZE 
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A. R. 529. their ſabres, which cut only downright; whereas tu for 


* 
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© Roman ſwords, that had ſharp points, wounded þ 
thruſt and not by downright blows. Levelling the, 
points therefore at the breaſts and faces of the Ga 

they made an horrible ſlaughter of them at this time 
Eight thouſand were left upon the ſpot, and twice y 

many made priſoners. The ſpoils were immenſe, | 
We have ſaid, that a courier arrived at the arm 
immediately before the battle, with a letter for the 
Conſuls. Flaminius did not open it till after the de 
feat of the enemy. The Senate alarmed by ſeverd 
prodigies, had conſulted the augurs, and on their au. 
1wer, which was, that there was ſome defect in the 
creation of the Conſuls, had ſent the letter, 'of which 
we are ſpeaking, to order the Conſuls to return imme. 
diately to Rome, to abdicate their offices, and expreſ 
to prohibit their undertaking any thing againſt the 
enemy. Upon reading this letter, Furius believed it 
neceſſary to return directly to Rome; and it is very 
probable, that he would not have any ſhare in the 
battle, which has been juſt fought, for there is not 
any mention of him in it. Flaminius repreſented to 
his collegue, <* That theſe orders were only the effect 
of a cabal jealous of their glory. That the vicory 
they had juſt gained, was a certain proof, that the 

Gods were not angry with them, and that there had 

been no irregularity in their nomination to the Con- 
fulſhip. That as for himſelf, he was determined not 
to return to Rome, till he had put an end to the war, 
which he had ſo happily begun; and not to quit his 
office before the time. He added, that he would 
teach the Romans, by his example, not to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be groſly impoſed upon by frivolous ſuperſti 
tions, and the idle imaginations of the augurs.” 
As Furius perſiſted in his opinion, the army of Fla- 
minius, which was afraid of not being ſafe in the 
country, if that of his collegue retired, prevailed 
with him to continue there for ſome time; but he 
would form no enterprize, out of reſpect for the or- 
ders of the Senate. Flaminius made himſelf 9 


ſome ſtrong places, and of or hs enn A:R $29 

le cities in the country. The ſpoils were very great; „ — og 

d he gave them all t the ſoldiers, in order to con- _ 

ate their favour: in the diſpute which hoc rightly 

reſaw he ſhould have with Senate. 3 r 

Accordingly,” when he returned to Rome, t they did Plut. in 

t go out to meet him, as was the cuſtom, and 1 

umph was at firſt refuſed him. He found them 

emely incenſed againſt him, not only becauſe he | 

xd not ſet out immediately, When recalled by the : 

mate, which was a criminal:difobedience ;” but ſtill 

ore, becauſe knowing the anſwer of the augurs, he 

N paid no regard to it, and Rad even ſpoke of it in 

 impious and irreligous manner. For, ſays Plu- 

h, the Romans had a great reſpect for religion, 

king all their affairs depend on the will of the Gods | 

e, and ſeverely condemning even in thoſe, whoſe 

ceeſſes had been greateſt, all neglect, all contempt ? 

_ divinations authorized by the laws of their I 
ſo much were they rſuaded, that what 1 

tribured moſt to the ſafety o their Commoftwealth, | 


not 

| to not, that their M rig: and Generals ſhould 
fed quer their e Gat. chat they ſhould always be 
ory bmiſſive to the Gods. What a on 3 is this for us, 
tie how great a reproach, "if we were leſs religious 
had Win Pagans 1 © 


lt was the Senate principally, be hat Hetlared a- 
unſt Flaminius: but the r of the People, which 
had gained when Tribune, prevailed over all the 
poſition of the Senators, Flaminius obtained the 
mour of a triumph; and by a neceſſary conſequence | 
could not be refuſed to his collegye. But imme- 
ately afrer the ceremony they were both obliged to 
dicate their office. In all the conduct of this Flami- | 
us it is eaſy to perceive the temerity, which, ſome 


the WE years after, made him loſe: the battle of T hra- 

iled menus againſt Hannibal. : 
be flutarch, on the occaſion of the contempt which wid. p. 

or- MWiminius had expreſſed for the auſpices, relates a 3200. 
lter I) ſingular fact. Two prieſts of the moſt conſi- 


Yor, III. | U derable 
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A 529 derable houſes in Rome, Cornelius Cethegus and ! 
hve. .. Sulpicius, were diveſted of the prieſthood ; the; fir fiſh 
having offered the entrails of the victim contrary ce. 
preſcribed order and ceremonies; and the latter, ¶ Ne) 

cauſe during the time he was offering a Acrifice, MI 
rt8c0, Which was on the top of the IP! worn by em 
prieſts, called Flamines, fell down. is was cn e c 
ing ſcruple a great way. But, as exceſſive and ſui: - 
ſtitious as it was, it at leaſt ſhews, how far the re⁴¹mm et 

. tial awe: of thoſe charged with the e Benda peo 
ought to 80 amonglt SOIT * 

| a | Li 1 4 hade 

A. R. 530. MI. CLavpivs Mazezlrvs. . | FIT 
* 3 Cx. Cokxzriuvs SoipIO CAL vus. bjec 


Ie C. 
d 0! 
arc! 


Plut. in The firſt of the Conſuls i is the famous Diele 
N whom much will be ſaid in the war With Ham 
P: 295 and who will be five times Conſul. Accordugf 

Plutarch, he was the firſt of his houſe ſurnamed|( l 


.cellus, that is to ſay, Martial. He ſcemed boꝶ e 
war, robuſt of body, perſonally brave, a 5h " 
and execution, ardent and daring in battle, but in 


modeſt, and cool in all other .reſpetts. He lui: « 

great rafte for the Greek literature, (in which th 

tines were hitherto but ſmatterers) but, that wil Th 

went no farther than to eſteem and admire thoſe f 

diſtinguiſhed themſelves in it. As to himſelf, engui ve 

by war, he had not leiſure to apply to eloqueme . 
a much as he could have deſired. . Whilſt he w re 
5 young, he had deſerved the crowns and other rem 
conferred by the Generals upon valour; and his | , 

tation encreaſing every day, the People choſe | 

Curule Ædile, and the Prieſts created him an A em 

He always diſcharged the functions of the offices tha 


him with honour. WH 

wid. zo. At the time that he was elected Conſul, the ” mb 
ſent Ambaſſadors to make propoſals of acco mod 

tion. The Senate was ſufficiently inclined to peat = 

Wot 

Plutarch is contradicted by Livy in this drcondftance, who | . a | 


n. 18. mentions one M. Claudius Marcellus, as Conſul. 1 
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n 


and 

+ determined them for the war. The latter, re- 
need to take arms, made preparations for a laſt effort. 
er, ey raiſed about thirty thouſand men amongſt the 
de, zz, whom they kept in readineſs, againſt the 


emy's coming. In the ſpring the Conſuls entered 
e country of the Inſubrians, and having incamped 
ar Acetræ, a city between the Po and the Alps, they 
fieged that place. As they had ſeized the advan- 
ous polts firſt, the Inſubrians could not give it aid. 
Dowever, to make the enemy raiſe the ſiege, they 
ade part of their army paſs the Po, and beſieged 
Lfidium, a ſmall town which the Romans had lately 
jbjetted. Upon this news Marcellus at the head of 
e cavalry and part of the infantry, haſtened to the 
{ of the beſieged. The Gauls, leaving Claſtidium, 
arched to meet the Romans, and drew up in battle. 
hey already conſidered. him as defeated, ſeeing the 
all number of foot that followed him, and making 


n horſeback, as the Gauls were in general, and be- 


bis occaſion, they alſo ſaw. themſelves much ſuperior 
Marcellus in number. | 

1 They therefore marched directly to him with an 
; W'pctuoſity full of fury, and great menaces, as aſſured 
[vitory. Their King Viridomarus, ſuperbly mount- 
vas in the front of his battalions and ſquadrons. 
ecellus, to prevent them from ſurrounding; him in 
ect of the ſmall number of his troops, extended the 
reins of his cavalry as far as he could, and made 
m occupy a great extent of ground, by weakening 
dem in depth, till they preſented a front almoſt equal 
þ that of the enemy. | | 


als, he made a vow to conſecrate the beſt arms 

a en from the enemy to Jupiter Feretrius. At that 

ruh etant the King of the Gauls perceiving him, and 
Judging from ſeveral marks, that he was the Ge- 
tral of the Romans, be ſpurred his horſe againſt 19 
| . a 1 


gt of his horſe. For being very dexterous in battles 


eving they had a great advantage on that ſide, on 


When they were upon the point of engaging the 
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; Marcellus animated the People againſt the Gauls, A.R. 530, | 


222. 
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A. R. 530.full ſpeed, calling upon him with a loud voice to q eter. 

| _ him to a combat, and brandiſhing a long and weig 

ſpear. He was a very well made man, ſuperior 

ſtature even to the other Gauls, who were gener eace 

very large ; beſides which he glittered in fuch a 

ner, his armour being inriched with gold and ſj 

and adorned with purple and the moſt lively coloy 

that he ſeemed like lightning breaking from At 
clouds. n 

Marcellus, ſtruck with this ſplendid appear lat! 

caſt his eyes over the enemy's battle, and feeing 1 

armour ſo fine as this King's, he did not doubt h 

thoſe were the arms he had vowed to Jupiter. Spi 

ring againſt him therefore with the utmoft vigour, | 

pierced his enemy's cuiraſs with his ſpear. The fw eat 

augmented by the ſwiftneſs and 1mpetuoſity of 

horſe, was fo forcible, that it threw the King on Wn:g" 

back to the ground. Marcellus turned upon H ew: 

and gave him a ſecond and third wound, which kr) 

him entirely; and leaping, inſtantly from his horte, For! 

ſtript off his arms, and taking them up lifted drm 

towards heaven as an offering to Jupiter Ferm der 

praying that God to grant the like protection to alll 

troops. The defeat of the King drew on that of chart 

army. The Roman cavalry charged the Gauls M run! 

impetuoſity, who at firſt made ſome reſiſtance. } 

that horſe having afterwards ſurrounded and atta 


them in flank and rear, they gave way on all fa pen 
Part of them were puſhed headlong into the lo 
but much the greater number were put to the ſol com; 
The Gauls, who were in Acetræ, abandoned the pi tix x 
to the Romans, and retired to Milan, which was WW 4: 
capitat of the Tnfabrians;”* + 0 0 ED Jupi 
The Conſul Cornelius followed them cloſe, and i op! 
ſieged them there. As the garriſon was very numero tle g 
and made frequent fallies, the beſiegers had much Ve 
ſuffer, and were very rudely handled. Every ti food 
changed aſpect, when Marcellus appeared before Wi Rom 
. The Gæſatæ, who were informed of the 
n 

dt 


featiof their troops, and their King's death, b. 
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to determined at all events to return into their own coun-A. R. 5320. 
eo, Milan was taken, and the Inſubrians ſurrendered I 


|| their other cities to the Romans, who granted them 


eriort | 
| ace upon reaſonable conditions; contenting them- 


era 
a Mar 
ft 
Olou 


d exacting certain ſums from them, and to reim- 
urſe the expences of the war. 8 
At length, after ſome few years more than five 
undred, we ſee all Italy, from the weſt to the eaſt, 
hatis to ſay, from the Alps to the Ionian ſea, ſubject- 


d to the Romans. | 
o Marcellus 3, and his triumph was one of the moſt 
markable Rome had ever. ſeen, as well from the 
eat riches and quantity of fine ſpoils, as the multi- 
ude, and prodigious ſtature of the captives, and the 
nagnificence of the whole proceſſion. But the moſt 
new and moſt agreeable object was Marcellus himſelf, 
carrying the armour of the Barbarian King to Jupiter. 
For having cauſed the trunk of an oak to be cut, he 
formed a trophy, by diſpoſing thoſe arms in proper 
order upon it. | 

When the whole pomp was ſet out, he got into his 


trunk of an oak ſo dreſt up, he paſſed through the 
whole city with his trophy on his ſhoulders: it had 
the form of an armed man, and conſtituted the moſt 
ſuperb ornament of his triumph. The whole army 
followed him in magnificent arms, ſinging the ſongs 
compoſed for this ceremony, and ſongs of victory to 
the praiſe of Jupiter and their General. | 

As ſoon as he came in this order to the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, he fixed up and conſecrated this 
trophy, He was the third and laſt General, who had 
the glory of obtaining the ſpoils called ſpolia opima. 
We have ſpoke elſewhere of what the Romans under- 
ltood by that term. We ſhall only obſerve here that 
Romulus was the firſt who obtained the Hpolia opima, 
ater having killed Acron King of the Czninenſes : 
Cornelius Coſſus the ſecond, who defeated and, killed 


U 3 TFolum- 


Ives with depriving them of part of their territory, 


The Senate decreed the honour of a trium h only 


chariot drawn by four horſes abreaſt, and See. the 
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A. R. 550. Tolumnius King of the Veientes: and the third M. 

* E. Op after having killed Viridomarus King Et | 

Gauls. 

The Faſti ſay, that Marcellus triumphed over f 

Gauls and Germans. This is the firſt time the 0 

mans are mentioned in the Roman Hiſtory, Thy 

whom the Romans call Germans in this Regs are 

doubredly the Gzfatz. 

The Romans were fo much vice on account. 

this victory, and the concluſion of this war, that th 

| cauſed a gold cup to be made of part of the plund 
which they ſent to Delphi to Apollo Pythicus, x 

monument of their gratitude ; liberally divided 

Tpoils with the cities that had embraced their 


and ſent a great part of them to Hiero King of 9 


. cuſe, their faithful friend and ally. They alſo pi 
10d. 


Eclog. him the value of the corn which he had given t the Re 
* d h th 1 
xxv. 4. mans 2 the war wit che Gauls. ef 
mou 
A. R. 531, P. Conus, . 
_— M. Minvervs Rouevs. 


221. 


The two Conſuls were ſent againſt new enemies, 
people of * Iſtria, pirates by profeſſion, who h 
either taken or plundered fome Roman merchant ſhy 


They were ſoon obliged to ſubmit. | Ma. 

Hannibal e e Aſdrubal this year, and u 1 

placed at the head of the armies in Spain, | * 

A. R. 532. L. VgrurIus. Cir 
_ C. * LuTAT1VS. 


| Demetrius of Pharos, forgetting the dune 
was under to the Romans, and even going ſo far at 

treat them with contempt, becauſe = had ſeen tif 

terror into which the Gauls had thrown them, and be 

ſides foreſaw that they would ſoon have the Carin 

| ginians upon their hands, thought he might ravagt 

the cities of Hllyricum, that belonged to the Romans 


4. CGG of the State of Venice, ; 
0 * 5 5 » FT © 1 2 WII I 
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ch impunity. For this purpoſe, he failed with fifty A. R. Nr $33, 
ips beyond Liſſus, contrary to the faith of treaties, * 2 
F which he was. obliged not to paſs beyond that city 
1th more than two ſhips, and thoſe not armed for 
ar; and he plundered the iſlands Cyclades, and laid 
hem under contribution. He had engaged the newly 
jected people of Iftria, and the Atintani, in his 
arty, and flattered himſelf, that he ſhould receive a 
onfiderable aid from the King of Macedonia, with 
om he was united by their common intereſts. War 
s declared againſt him, and without loſs of time 
reparations were made for it, The Romans took all 
poſſible care to preſerve the peace of the provinces 
tated to the eaſt of Italy; in order not to have ſe- 
eral enemies upon their hands: at the ſame time, and 
o put themſelves into a condition to ſupport the war 
wainſt the Carthaginians with vigour. 0 | 

In the mean time the Cenſus was compleated for 
the forty- third time. The number of the citizens a- 
nounted to two hundred and ſeventy thouſand two 
hundred and thirteen. L. Amilius and C. Flaminius 
gere then Cenſors. 

The multitude of the e diſperſed canfaledly 
into all the Tribes, had hitherto excited abundance of 
roubles. The Cenſors, after the example of Fabius 
Maximus, included them in the four Tribes of the 
city. 
e in the ſame Cenſorſhip, made a great 
may, or road, which led to Ariminum, and built the 
Circus ; both which took their names from him. 


M. Livivs SALINATOR. | | A. R. 533. 
| Ant. C. 
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The care of the war of Illyricum againſt Demetrius Polyb. ili. 
was confided to theſe Conſuls; of which the latter is 73, 74 
the father of him who conquered Perſeus King of | 
Macedonia. Upon the news that the Romans were 


f This city, now called Aleſo, was the laſt in Illyricum, upon the 
trontier next Macedonia and Epirus. 


„ — 


| Ant. G. 
219. 


the ſtrength of Dimullum, which they believed in 


hot, freſh troops came perpetually from the city bs 
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preparing to attack him, he had put himſelf into a ch 
dition to give them a warm reception. He threy 
ſtrong garriſon into Dimullum, with all the neceſſa 
munitions. He cauſed the principal citizens, who 
he ſuſpected, to be put to death; gave the gon 
ment to thoſe whom he believed in his own interef 
and choſe throughout the whole kingdom, of whid 
he had the adminiſtration, ſix thouſand of the'braye 
men to guard Pharos. en 
The Conſul Amilius arrived in the mean time i 
Illyricum; and becauſe the enemy relied much upq 


pregnable, and the proviſion they had. made for i 
defence, he reſolved, in order to daunt them, to ope 
the campaign with the ſiege of that place. He an 
mated each of the principal officers in particular, an 
carried on the works on ſeveral ſides with ſo muc 
diligence, that the place was taken by ſtorm the ſevently 
day. This ſufficed to make the arms of the'enem 
fall out of their hands. They immediately came fro 
all the cities to ſurrender themſelves to the Romans 
and to put themſelves under their protection. The 
Conſul received them all upon ſuch conditions as he 
thought moſt convenient, and immediately ſei fail i 
attack Demetrius himſelf in Pharos. | 

Having been informed, that the city was ſtrong, the 
garriſon numerous and compoſed of choſen troops, an 
that it had proviſions and all other munitions in 1 
bundance, he was afraid, that the ſiege would be dif 
ficult, and of long duration. To avoid that inconv: 
nience, he had recourſe to a ſtratagem. He landed 
during the night in the iſland with his whole army; 


poſted the greateſt part of it in woods and other co. in v 
vered places, and at day-break put to ſea again, andi cau 
in open view entered the port neareſt the city wil per 
twenty veſſels. Demetrius perceived him, and think-W ter 
ing to make nothing of ſo ſmall a force, marched till - 
the port to oppoſe the deſcent of the enemy. They ftor 
were ſcarce come to blows, than the action growing 15 
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riſon was drawn out. The Roman troops, who had 
landed in the night, having ſet out by ways covered 
from view, arrived at that moment. Between the 


they ſeized, and thereby cut off the communication 
with the city of thoſe who had quitted it to attack 
the Conſul. Demetrius then thought no longer of 
preventing the Romans from landing. He drew up 


them on to the eminence, with deſign to fight in line 


pproached with impetuoſity and in good order, ad- 
ranced againſt them and charged them with aſtoniſn- 
ng vigour. Whilſt this paſſed, the Romans who had 
jult landed, attacked them in the rear. The Illyrians, 
ſurrounded on all ſides, were in extreme confuſion and 
dſorder. At length, puſhed in front and rear, they 
nere obliged to fly. Some eſcaped into the city; but 
the greateſt part of them diſperſed into the iſland by 
kcret ways. Demetrius got on board ſhips which he 
had at anchor in concealed places; and putting to ſea 
during - the night, arrived happily at the court of 
ux/ LS Macedonia, where he paſſed the reſt of 
us life. 


reign had acquired general eſteem ; and it was he prin- 
pally, that to avenge himſelf, induced Philip to de- 
care againſt the Romans, whereby he drew a long 
train of misfortunes upon himſelf. How much care 
ought young Princes to take in the choice of thoſe, 
n whom they place their confidence, and with what 
caution ought they to remove all from about their 
3 in whom they diſcover a diſpoſition to flat- 

tery ! 472 | 
Emilius, after this victory, entered Pharos by 
ſtorm, and demoliſhed it, after having given the 
plunder of it to his ſoldiers. All Illyricum received 
ihe law from the Romans.. The throne was reſerved 
| | to 


city and the port there was a ſteep eminence. - This 


bis troops, exhorted them to do their duty, and led 


of battle. The Romans, who ſaw that the IIlyrians 


pernicious counſels, to pervert and corrupt the diſpo- ? 
tion of that prince, who in the beginning of his 1. vii. 
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the aid of thoſe engaged. At length the whole gar- A:R.z 8. 


219. 


e contributed much by his flattery and Polyb. 


ud 


aleſ. 
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A. R. 533. to the young Pineus, who had no ſhare in the rey 
— of his guardian. Some new conditions were added u 1 
the former treaty concluded with the Queen Teun g 


his mother-in-law. | N A 
At the end of. the ſummer, when every thing hai 4 


been regulated in Illyricum, the Conſul returned 9 de 
Rome, which he entered in triumph. All the by 12 
nours were paid him, and all the applauſes given him 2 
which the addreſs and valour he had ſhewn in th 
war of Illyricum deſerved. 5 103 ai 
In this relation we have followed Polybius, wh, 
ſpeaks only of Æmilius; Livius his collegue, mu 
however have ſhared in the ſucceſs of the war; be. 
cauſe it is certain that he triumphed : of which what 
is now to follow, is an evident proof, | 
Both of them, after the expiration of their office, 
were cited before the People, and equally accuſed 


having converted part of the ſpoils to their own ue +7 

and of not having obſerved a juſt: and reafonabl: * 
equality in the diſtribution they had made of ther 2 

to the ſoldiers. Emilius did not get over this f i 

: without difficulty; and all the Tribes, except thi v4 
Lr. xxvii. Mæcian, condemned Livius. This indignity gal ; .. 
pit him the moſt ſenſible affliction. He quitted Rome , . 
retired into the country, renounced the public affan 71 

and all commerce of the world, till the emergenci de 

of the Commonwealth obliged him to reſume his uſu * 
. cauſe of life. We ſhall fee him act in the Cenſo- ze k 
ſhip in a very extraordinary manner. 2 the + 

It was in this Conſulſhip, that Archagathus cam have 

from Peloponneſus to Rome, where he was the firl. peril 

that exerciſed the profeſſion of a Phyſician. He ha 

the freedom of the city conferred upon him, and va n 


honourably entertained and lodged at the expence 0% 

Ant, Hiſt. the public. I have ſpoke of him elſewhere. 
Under the ſame Conſuls colonies were ſent to Plz 
centia and Cremona, which very much exaſperated 

the Boii and Inſubrians againſt Rome. 

val. Max, We have ſeen elſewhere how attentive the Roman: 
were not to admit new forms of worſhip, and . 
religions 
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religions. They were expreſsly prohibited by a law A-R. 533. 
of the twelve tables, unleſs the public authority in- ages C. 
ervened. Notwithſtanding the vigilance of the ma 
giſtrates, new ceremonies were introduced from time 
to time in Rome. The Conſul, of whom we have been 
ſpeaking, found the worſhip of Iſis and Serapis, 
Egyptian divinities, almoſt univerſally eſtabliſhed a- 
mongſt the populace. The Senate decreed, that the 
chapels, which had been erected to them, ſhould be 
demoliſhed. No maſon could be found, that would 
fiſt in the execution of this decree, fuch deep root 
had ſuperſtition taken in the minds of the people. If 
ye may believe Valerius Maximus, the Conſul Paulus 
Emilius was obliged to perform this office himſelf ; 
who laid alide his Conſular robe, and demoliſhed 
thoſe monuments of the Egyptian worſhip with an 
x, 1 88 ** | 
The ſame author relates another fact, which hap- val. Max. 
pened at the ſame time, and appears ſtill more fabu- . 6. 
lus. Whilſt the Pretor lius Pætus Tubero was 
dipenſing juſtice on his tribunal in the Forum, a 
woodpecker came and perched upon his head, where 
t continued quietly. The fact feemed ſingular. The 
zugurs, who were conſulted immediately, replied, that 
if the Pretor let the bird live, it would be much for 
the good of his family, - but very bad for the Com- 
monwealth ; and that the contrary would happen, if 
he killed it. He did not heſitate a moment; he tore 
the woodpecker to pieces, and the event is faid to 
have verified the anſwer. Seventeen of his family 
periſhed in the battle of Canne. 

I promiſed to ſpeak of the Tribes of Rome at the 
end of this book, to which I proceed. 
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JN the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Inſcrip. 
tions and Belles Lettres, there are ſeveral learned 
diſſertations of Mr. Boindin's upon the Roman Tribes 
from which I have extracted the greateſt part of what 
I ſhall ſay in this place, that ſeemed neceſſary for giz. 


ing the generality of readers a ſufficient idea of this 


ſubject, which often recurs in the Roman Hiſtory. 
A certain number of the people, whom Romulus 
had diſtributed into three diſtricts or quarters of the 
city, were at firſt called a Tribe, perhaps from that 
diviſion ; though Livy ſays, I. vi. c. 5. 4 Tribut, 
_ Theſe three Tribes were divided according to the di. 
ference of the three nations of which the Roman Pev- 
ple were then compoſed : the firſt founders of the 
colony were called Ramnenſes, or Ramnes ; the Sz 
bines, Titienſes; and the Tuſcans, Luceres. 
Servius Tullius having ſuppreſſed the antient Tribes, 
of which the names were no longer retained, except in 
the centuries of the cavalry, inſtituted new ones. The 
Romans were at that time pent up within very narrow 
bounds, and their frontiers did not extend beyond five 
or ſix miles, their whole territory conſiſting of the 
country round Rome, which was afterwards called 
Ager Romanus, bounded on the eaſt by the cities 0 
Tibur, Preneſte, and Alba ; on the ſouth by the port 
of Oſtia, and the ſea; on the weſt by that part a 
Hetruria, which the Latines called Septempagium; 
and on the north by the cities of Fidenæ, Cruſtume- 
rium, and the river Anio, now called the Teverone. 


In this ſmall extent of country, were contained al 


the Tribes inſtituted by Servius Tullius; that is tl 
day, four in the city and“ ſeventeen in the country. 


* What Livy ſays, ii. 27, that the Tribe inſtituted the 2 59th je⸗ 


of Rome, was the one and twentieth, leaves room to conclude, tha 


Servius Tullius inftituted only ſixteen ruſtic Tribes. 


The 
ey 
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The four of the city were denominated from its 
four principal quarters, and were called Suburana, 
2. WM Equilina, Collina, and Palatina. They took place 
of all the reſt at firſt, not only becauſe they were in- 
ip. WI ftituted firſt, but becauſe they were then the moſt 
ned WM honourable, though they afterwards fell into contempt. 
x; WI Diotiyſius of Halicarnaſſus relates, that Servius Tullius 
hat WW aigned theſe Tribes to the Freedmen. 
ng It is probable, that Servius Tullius at firſt divided 
3 WY the territory of Rome into ſeventeen parts, of which 
he formed as many Tribes, that were called Ruſtic 
Tribes, to diflinguiſh them from thoſe of the city. 
All theſe Tribes were called at firſt by the names of 
the places where they were ſituated. But moſt of 
them having afterwards taken the names of Roman 
families, only five of them retained their antient names, 
of which in conſequence the exact ſituation may be 
determined. | . | | 
The Romans augmented the number of their Tribes 
from time to time, in proportion as that of their citi- 
zens encreaſed, and as they conquered new tracts of 
country from the different nations of Italy, to which 
they ſent colonies compoſed of antient citizens, in 
order to lay the foundations of their empire in them. 
And this was in reality the beſt method for extend- 
ing their power. For all theſe colonies were ſo many 
advanced poſts, which ſerved not only to cover their 
frontiers, and to awe the provinces in which they were 
tuated, but to ſpread the ſpirit and taſte of the Ro- 
man government in them, by the privileges and im- 
munities they enjoyed. It was not till after the fa- 
mous ſiege of Veit, and till the Romans had made 
themſelves maſters of part of Hetruria, . that they in- 
ſtituted + the four firſt of the fourteen Tribes, which 
are aſcribed to the Conſular times in the 368th year 


Hoc in genere, ſicut in ceteris Reip. partibus, eſt operæ pretium 
diligentiam majorum recordari, qui colonias ſic idoneis in locis contra 
ſuſpicionem periculi collocarunt, ut eſſe non oppida Italiæ, ſed pro- 
pugnacula imperii viderentnr. In RULL. ii. 73. | | 
Tribus quatuor ex novis civibus additz, Stellatina, Fromentina, 
Wbatina, & Nusse EIv. vi. 5. = f 
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of Rome. They afterwards added others to them 
from time to time for the ſame reaſons, till the Tribes 
Velina and Quirina were inſtituted in the country of 
the Sabines, which were the laſt of the fourteen inſti. 
tuted by the Conſuls. With, the four city Tribes, 
and the A Radic of Servius Tullius, they made 
up the number of thirty-five, of which the Romas 
People were ever after compoſed. 1 


When all the States of Italy were made free citizen 


of Rome, eight new ones were created for the multi WM 71 
tude of new-comers. But they did not ſubſiſt long, i 5 « 
and the Tribes were reduced again to the number of WM ich 
thirty-five. A OO Td whe 
It only remains for us to ſpeak of the political form WM had 
of the Tribes, and to ſhew the different uſes made of Wl one: 
them under the Kings, and under the Conſuls, to d 
Though the Sabines and Tuſcans, whom Romulus WW pref 
had incorporated with the Romans, formed only one WM citi; 
and the ſame people with them, thoſe nations however þ 
compoſed three different Tribes, that lived ſeparately, WM only 
and without mingling with each other, till the time of ate 
Servius Tullius. They were cqually ſuhject to. the WW vcr 
Prince's authority, but had each a Chief of their own BW irft 
nation, who were a kind of Lieutenants to him, o Cen 
whom he relied for their behaviour. Theſe chiefs hal WI pop 
other officers under them, to whom they confided the 10 
care of the Curiz : for each Tribe was divided into WW into 
ten Curiæ or different quarters, each of which, had is ute 
magiſtrate called Curio, who was alſo, the miniſter of Wl ko: 
the ſacrifices, and religious feſtivals of the Curia F 
Beſides this, each Tribe had its augur, Who had the Wi by 
care of the auſpices. „„ pub 
All the — — had an equal ſhare in the henous uri 
civil and military. It was in their general aſſembly, by 
called Comitia Curiata, that the moſt important affaus Wl 0n 
of the publick were decided. For though the State BI the: 
was monarchical at that time, neither the power of the I blic 
Prince was ſo arbitrary, nor the authority of the Senate WM of | 
ſo abſolute, as to exclude the People from a great Bo 
ae 


ſhare in the government. They not only had a right 
N | 4 


. 
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dem Ml © determine in reſpect to war or peace, but could 
bes ¶ eicher receive or reject laws, and had even the liberty 
7. of Wi to elect all ſuch as were to have any authority under 
"ſti. dem. For as there were no other Comitia at that time 
bes, but thoſe of the Curiæ, in which all the citizens 
ade equally had voices, and the number of the Plebeians 
nan in each Curia far exceeded that of the Patricians and 
- Knights, the elections almoſt. ae depended on 
em Wl their ſuffrages. 
t. This induced Saint Tullius to inſtirute the 2 
gta Centuriata, (aſſemblies by centuries) in which the 
ich and great had all power, as we have ſhewn elſe⸗ 

where ; to ſuppreſs the antient Tribes, which till then 
m nd mared in the government; and to eſtabliſh new 
of Wi ones, to whom he left no authority, who ſerved only 
o divide the Roman territory into diſtricts, and to ex- 
preſs the place of the city and country, where each 


citizen inhabited. 
ver As the Ruſtic Tribes were compoſed at that time 
only of citizens, who lived in the country, and culti- 
of Wi vated their pwn lands; and all, who, refided at Rome, 
be BN vere included in thoſe of the city, the latter Were At 
rt the moſt honourable. But in proceſs of time, the 
n Cenſors having degraded them by including the whole 
al Wi populace and freedmen in them, the Patricians affected 
be o be removed into the Ruſtic Tribes, and eſpecially 
0 into the laſt and moſt remote, becauſe the firſt inſti- 
is Wi tuted by Servius Tullius, and which were neareſt 
of Rome, were coveted by new citizens. 
la, From the eſtabliſhment of the new plan laid down 
nc by Servius Tullius, the Tribes had no ſhare in the 

public affairs. The aſſemblies by Curiæ and Cen- 
rs WY turies divided all authority: and even the aſſemblies 
„by Curiz were held almoſt ſolely for form's ſake, and 


on account of the auſpices, which were peculiar to 
them, The Great were entirely maſters in the afſem- 
blies by centuries, wherein the Conſuls, and in _praceſs 


of time, all the other principal magiſtrates were elect- 
: 5 and the moſt important affairs of the State tranſ- 
I acted. 


The 
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introduced by Servius Tullius in the State, el 
all the effect and weight of it in the ſequel. Thy 
perceived with a very ſenſible mortification, that for 
trivial advantage, they had ſuffered themſelves to h 
deprived of all authority in the government, of whid 

1 and abuſe 
ſtrangely in order to keep them in a kind of ſlavil 
ſubjection. They did not extricate themſelves out o 
this ſtate till ſixty years after, by the vigour and refs 
lution of their Tribunes, who made the firſt attemy 
towards it in the affair of Coriolanus, whom they 
brought to a trial before the People aſſembled by 
Tribes: this is the firſt time the Comitia by Tribe 


the great had entirely poſſeſſed t 


are mentioned. 


The Tribunes did not ſtop there. They had n 
ſooner aſſumed the right of aſſembling the People wit 
the Senate's permiſſion, than they made uſe of it t 
render the aſſemblies by Tribes frequent, and foan 
after found means to transfer the election of the Ple 
beian magiſtrates, which till then had been choſen h 
the Curiz, to the Tribes: An enterprize, ſays * Lin 
which as it wore no very offenſive outſide at firſt, oc 
caſioned no great apprehenſions; but in the ſequi 

gave a fatal blow to the authority of the Patricians. 
In theſe aſſemblies the magiſtrates of the ſecond 
claſs, minores Magiſtratus, and all thoſe of the People 
were elected; as the Tribunes of the People, tht 
Plebeian Zdiles, the Queſtors, the Legionary II 
bunes, many other officers who had different func 
tions, Triumviri rerum capitalium, Triumviri Monttals 
Liv. ix. 46. and others. In the ſame Comitia by tribes the lan 
called Plebiſcita were paſſed, by which at firſt on 
the People were bound, but which afterwards had tht 


* Haud parva res, ſub titulo prima ſpecie minimè atroci, ferebatu 
ſed que patriciis omnem poteſtatem per clientium ſuffragia creauc 


quos vellent Tribunos auferret. Liv. ii. 56. 


4 
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The Roman People, who probably at firſt wel: c 
amuſed by the grateful thoughts of being eaſed in re 
ſpect to contributions, and ſerving public offices, and 
had not conſidered the conſequences of the 
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ce of laws alſo in reſpe& to the Senate, and the 
er were even obliged previouſly to give their con- 
tand approbation to them. It was in the ſame i _ 
-mblies, that the peace with the Carthaginians, 43. 
d that with Philip King of Macedonia, were in- 
ded. 5 
By degrees and ſucceſſion of tinie, the People, 
oſe authority had been ſo much weakened in the 
inning, got poſſeſſion of all the honours civil, mi- 
ry, and even ſacred. By that means every thing 
ame equal, and the Patricians enjoyed no advan- 
x that the Plebeians did not ſhare with them. Cic. in 
In ſome aſſemblies. only ſeventeen of the Tribes W 
r ſummoned. Theſe were the Comitia, in whick 
great Pontiff was created. | £ 
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HIS book contains the beginning of f 
5 ſecond Punic war: the taking of Sag 
tum by Hannibal; his paſſage into Italy of 
the Alps; the battles of Ticinus, Trebia, aMilſtsfo 
the Lake of Thraſymenus. It includes er 
the firſt advantages of Cn. Scipio in Spain. 
S "24 
General idea of the ſecond Punic war. Amilcar's but 
of the Romans. Oath which he makes his ſon Hail. 
bal take, whilſt an infant. The like diſpoſition 
Aſdrubal, his ſucceſſor. He cauſes Hannibal to ont 
the army. Character of the latter. Hannild 
charged with the command of the troops. He pred 
for the war with the Romans by the conqueſts be n 
in Spain. He beſieges Sagunium. Embaſſy of tht 
mans to Hannibal, and afterwards to Carthage. Ain 
endeavours in vain to perſuade the people of Sap 
to an accommodation. Taking and deſtrufion of Sy 
tum. Trouble and grief, which the ruin of Saguill 
occaſions at Rome. War reſolved there againſt tht l 
thaginians. Partition ef the provinces betten 
Conſuls. The Roman Ambaſſadors declare war 4801 


the Curthaginians. Frivolous reaſons of the Car J tha 


* 1 
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General Ip EA of the ſecond Punic War? 30 
nans 10 juſtify the ſiege of Saguntum. ' True' cauſe of the 
ſecond Punic war. Roman Ambaſſadors go to Spain, and 
afterwards to Gaul. Hannibal prepares for his march 
% Italy. Review of the Cartbaginian forces. Han- 
as journiy to Gades. He provides for the ſafety of 
R Africa, and for that of Spain, where he leaves his bro- 
ther Aſdrubal. 0 


N beginning to relate the war which the Romans Liv. xxi. 1. 
ſuſtained againſt the Carthaginians under Hanni- 
5 I may juſtly declare, that it is one of the moſt 
emorable wars come down to us in hiſtory, as well 
one the moſt worthy of a curious reader's attention, 
tether we conſider it in reſpect to the boldneſs of 
terprizes, and the wiſdom of the meaſures put in 
ccution ; the obſtinacy of the two rival peoples ef- 
t5; the promptitude of reſources in their greateſt 
bfortunes; the variety of unexpected events; the 
ertainty of the final iſſue; and laſtly, the uniting 
the fineſt models of every kind of merit with the 
ft inſtructive leſſons hiſtory can ſupply, as well in 
et to war as polity, and the art of governing. 
er did ſtates or nations more powerful, or at leaſt 
ore warlike, take arms againſt each other; and never 

id thoſe in queſtion appeared in a higher degree of 
wer and glory. Rome and Carthage were undoubt- 
ly at that time the two principal States of the world. — 4 
ring already tried their ſtrength and military abili- 7 
$in the firſt Punic war, they perfectly knew each 
er: and in this ſecond war, the fortune of arms 

s balanced in ſuch a manner, and the ſucceſſes ſo 
mpounded with viciſſitudes and variety, that the 
e which triumphed, was that which found itſelf 
weſt to the danger of being deſtroyed. How great 
ver the forces of the two people were, their mutual 
red may almoſt be ſaid to be till greater; the Ro- 
as, on one ſide, being enraged to ſee a vanquiſhed 
my the firſt to reſume the arms, which had ſuc- 
Kded ſo ill before, againſt their conquerors; and the 
ahaginians, on the other, pretending to have been 
2 treated 
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ticularly enraged at the manner, in which thoſe equi 


Hie was always, from the peace of the illands Age 


his conduct, that he meditated greater and bold 


— 


Remote Cavs of the ſecond PPxic Wan 
treated by the Romans after their defeat with inſt 
portable inhumanity and avaricſ dae. 


Hannibal brought to this war an hatred for the} 
mans of an older date, and which he had inhemm * 
from his father. He was the ſon of Amilcar * Bari 
who having been overcome by thoſe formidable e 
mies, had himſelf ſigned the ſhameful but neceſſ 
treaty, which had put an end to the firſt Punic y 
But in ceaſing to make war with them, he hady 
ceaſed to hate them. ＋ His lofty ſpirit could 
brook the loſs of Sicily and Sardinia. He was 


unjuſt and rapacious conquerors had poſſeſſed tha 
ſelves of the laſt of the two iſlands, by taking an; 
vantage, during peace, of the bad ſtate of the afii 
of the Carthaginians in Africa, to force them to ab 
don it ; and not only that, but to have the crud 


to impoſe a new tribute upon them at the {a #4 
mime: | | * 


till his death, at the head of the Carthaginian armit 
But whilſt he made war either in Africa againſt 
rebellious mercenaries, or in Spain againſt the d 
ferent ſtates which he ſubjected, it was apparent in 


deſigns than thoſe he was actually executing. 
It is faid, that whilſt Amilcar was ſacrificing d 
day, to render the Gods propitious in the war he" 
going to make in Spain, after having happily tem 
nated that of Africa, his ſon Hannibal took him rout 
the neck, and conjured him to take him along 
him to the army, employing for that purpoſe allt 
careſſes uſual at his age, a language of great po 


From which name the party, that favoured the intereſts d 
milcar and his family at Carthage, was called, The Barcinian fac 
+ Angebant ingentis ſpiritis virum Sicilia Sardiniaqueamiſlz, M bal h 
& Siciliam nimis Seleri deſperatione rerum conceſſam; & Sardill 
inter motum Africæ, fraude Romanorum, ſtipendio etiam ſup! 
polito, interceptam, Liv, xxi. 1 | | 
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er the mind of a father, who tenderly loved his ſon. 

he ſame authors add, that the General, charmed 
ith ſo noble a diſpoſition in a child of nine years 
d, took him up in his arms, and placing him near 
ealtar, made him ſwear with his hand upon the 
p ad of the victim, that he would declare himſelf the 

W remy of the Romans, as ſoon as he ſhould be of 

re to bear arms. The ſequel will ſhew, that he kept 

is oath moſt pun&ually. © + aries. 
If Amilcar had lived much longer, it is certain, that 
e would have carried the war into Italy himſelf, - as 
1nnibal did afterwards. It was only deferred by the 
0 early death of that General, and the too great 
outh of his ſon. . 5 | ory Ts 
During this interval, Aſdrubal, to whom Amilcar polyp, ii. 
ad married his daughter, ſupported by the immenſe 123 
edit which the Barcinian faction had both amongſt 
e people and in the army, made himſelf maſter of 
e government, notwithſtanding the endeavours uſed 
the Great to prevent it. He was better qualified 
) negotiate than make war, and was no leſs uſeful to 
country from the alliances which he had the dex- | 
rity to concert with ſtrangers, by the means of gain- 
gtheir chiefs, than if he had obtained many victories 

the field. Aſdrubal made a treaty with the Ro- 
uns: for we are obliged to repeat in this place ſome 
is, for the greater convenience of the reader. By 
5 treaty it was agreed, without any explanations con- 
a ring the reſt of Spain, that the Carthaginians 
ould not carry the war beyond the river Iberus. 

here was alſo an article in it, by which the people of 
aguntum were excepted, as allies of the Romans, 
om the number of thoſe States the Carthaginians 

ere allowed to attack. DP eos orb tb 
The proſperity which Aſdrubal enjoyed, had not Liv.xxi. 3, 
ade him forget the obligations he was under to his 
ther-in law. He wrote to Carthage, whither Han- 
bal had returned after Amilcar's death, to demand, 
lat he ſhould be ſent to the army. Hannibal was 


X 3 then 
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Barcinian faction, who deſired to ſee him fill the pl 


tion of the whole aſſembly ; . Afſdrubal,” continue 


vixdum puberem. He was nine, when he was carried to Spain, where 


— 
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then about * three and twenty. The affair met wi in 
ſome difficulty. The Senate was divided into . yo 

werful factions, that followed quite oppoſite viel tir 

in the conduct of the public affairs. The one H ov 

Hanno at its head, to whom his birth, merit, and i { 

for the good of the State, gave great authority in i. fl 

public councils; and this party was upon all occaa f F 

For preferring a ſafe peace, that might preſerve all H ua 
conqueſts in Spain, to the uncertain events of an hut 

zardous war, which, they foreſaw, would one H H 

termingteè in the ruin of their country.. The ot ! 


faction, which was called the Barcinian faction, fi brit 
ſupporting the intereſt of Amilcar, ſurnamed Baro 
and thoſe of his family, openly declared for the w 
When the Senate therefore was to deliberate up 
Aſdrubal's demand in reſpect to young Hannibal, f 


of Amilcar his father, ſupported the deſign of Af 
drubal with their whole credit. On the other {i 
Hanno, chief of the oppoſite faction, uſed his utmc 
endeavours to keep him at Carthage. Afdrubull 
« demand,” ſaid he on this occaſion, “ ſeems juſt 
% however, I am not of opinion that we ſhould gran 
* it.” So odd a beginning having rouzed the atten 
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he, © believing himſelf indebted for his whole far 
« tune to Amilcar, ſeems to have reaſon to be ſoll 
« citous for the riſe of his ſon, in order to teſtify ii 
« gratitude: but it would be inconſiſtent for us, d 
“ prefer private views to the intereſts of the wo. 
« Are we afraid, that a ſon of Amilcar ſhould not 
<« jmitate his father's tyrannical ambition ſoon enough 
Are we afraid, that we ſhall be the ſlaves of the 
“ ſon too late, who have ſeen the ſon- in- law,  aftet 
* the father's death, uſurp the command of out ar- 
mies as an hereditary office, that belonged to him 


* Livy is miſtaken here in making Hannibal but fourteen years old: 


Amilcar his father paſſed nine years, To theſe eighteen muſt bea 
the firſt five of Aſdrubal's command, which makes twenty-three years 
[4 in 
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et wit 

to young man in the city, in order that he may have 
e vin time to learn the ſubmiſſion and obedience, which he 
de hall owes to the laws and the magiſtrates; leſt this 
d {mall ſpark ſhould one day light up ſome great con- 


in a u ffagration.“ The wiſeſt and beſt of the Senate were 
cafe er Hanno's opinion; but the greater number, as is 
all wal, carried the point againſt the more ſalutary re- 
ſolution. 5 | | 


wing colours. As ſoon as he appeared in the army, 
arc te drew upon him the eyes and favour of the troops. 
rte old ſoldiers in particular believed they ſaw their 
old General Amilcar revive in him. They obſerved 
the ame lineaments, the ſame martial vigour, the ſame 
mracity in his looks. But this reſemblance of his 
father ſoon became the leaſt attraction that gained him 
their hearts. And indeed never was there a genius 


mol more happily formed than his for two things, as con- 
„ tary as they ſeem; to obey and to command. In 


Tan ' Miſus Annibal in Hiſpaniam, primo ftatim adventu omnem ex- 
ö ecitum in ſe convertit. Amiſcarem viventem redditum fibi veteres 
nilites credere: eundem vigorem in ultu, vimque in oculis, habitum 
ins, lineamentaque intueri. Deinde brevi effecit, ut pater in ſe mi- 


wer cape i | 
timum momentum ad favorem concihandum eſſet. Nunquam inge- 
for tum idem ad res diverfiſſimas, parendum atque imperandum, habilius 
oll fit. Itaque haud facile diſcerneres, utrum imperatori an exercitui 
* arior eſſet. Neque Aſdrubal alium quemquam præficere malle, ubi 


qud ſtrenuè ac fortiter agendum effet : neque milites alio duce plus 
tonfdere, aut audere. Plurimum audaciæ ad pericula capeſſenda, 
porimum conſilii inter ipſa pericula erat, Nullo labore aut corpus 
a ftigari, aut animus vinci, poterat. Caloris ac frigoris patientia par: 
not adi potioniſque, deſiderio naturali, non voluptate, modus finitus : 
ugiliarum ſomnique, nec die nec nocte diſcriminata tempora; id quod 
erendis rebus ſupereſſet, quieti datum. Ea neque molli ſtrato, neque 
Lentio arceſſita: multi ſepe militari ſagulo opertum humi jacentem 
mer cuſtodias ſtationeſque militum 8 Veſtitus nihil inter 
zquales exceilens: arma atque equi conſpiciebantur. Equitum pedi- 
tumque idem longè primus erat. Princeps in prælium ibat : ultimus 
conſerto prælio excedebat. Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia vitia 
*quabant : inhumana crudelitas, perfidia pluſquam Punica ; nihil 
rn, nihil ſancti, nullus dedm metus, ab jusjurandum, nulla 
re WY "310. "Cum hoc indole virtutum atque vitiorum, triennio ſub Aſ- 
iubale imperatore meruit : nulla re, quæ agenda videndaque magno 
futuro duci eſſet, prætermiſsa. Liv, xxi. 4. 


in right of ſucceſſion? My advice is to keep this 
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Hannibal in conſequence was ſent to Spain: and Liv xxi. 4. 
on this occafion * Livy draws his picture in the fol- 
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conſequence it had been difficult to determine, whic 
loved him moſt, the General or the ſoldiers. If an 
enterprize was to be executed, that 1 vigou 


and valour, Aſdrubal made choice of him for it pre 
preference to all others; and the troops were neu lat 
more confident of ſucceſs, than when he was at then edi 
head. None had more bravery than him, when it V bou 
neceſſary to expoſe himſelf to danger; nor any pa 
more preſence of mind in the midſt of it. No He 
tigue could either weary his body, or depreſs his cou eng 
rage. He bore cold and heat with equal indifference v 
Pleaſure had no ſhare in his meals; pure neceſinfMlcom 
and the wants of nature, were his rules in eating au of t. 
drinking. He knew no diſtinction of night and dir i: 
for his hours of labour or reſt : what remained of tim rin 
after his affairs were finiſhed, he gave to repoſe. AndWn i 
he ſought neither a ſoft bed, nor ſilence, to imiti Min 
ſleep. He was often ſeen in a ſoldier's caſſock hig lic 
upon the ground amongſt the centinels, and at te fan 
places where guards were poſted. He did not di F. 
tinguiſh himſelf from others by the magnificence offs if 
his dreſs, but by the goodneſs of his horſes and arms. into 
He was at the ſame time the beſt foot-ſoldier and hork-WW:nd 
man in the army. He always advanced firſt to batte ed 
and returned laft from it. Theſe great qualities ver beer 
however, united with as great vices: inhuman cruelty, und 
more than Carthaginian perfidy ; no reſpec for truth; cc 
none for what is moſt ſacred amongſt men; no feu ef n 
of the Gods, no regard for the ſanctity of oaths, pe 
ſenſe of religion. With this mixture of great virtue ¶ c 
and great vices, he ſerved three years under Aſdru- l. 
bal: during which he applied himſelf with infinite at- ever 
tention both to ſee and to do every thing that could hi full 
form a great Captain. We ſhall examine, in the Wh «ec! 
quel, whether all the vicious ſtrokes, with which Liv Ml tie 
ops compounded his picture of Hannibal, really ſuited i ere: 
= | . glwe 
After the death of Aſdrubal, the ſoldiers inumedi- Wl cul 
ately carried Hannibal into the General's tent, and I lie 
1 * ee ee eee eee 


the two people engaged not to attack the allies of each 
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enemy, and paying them exactly all the arrears tu othe 
were due to them: a wiſe precaution, which neye cure 
fails of producing its — M mes öden 

n, . "Hannibal fearing to take upon him an enter pa dhe 

| _— fo hazardous in telt, as that Gk believing W ciph 
prepared people for it at a diſtance. He eauſed mam ing 
complaints to be made at Carthage againſt the ine ma" 

bitants by his creatures and emiſſaries. He wr en 

ſeveral times himſelf to the Senate; that the Roma alt. 

were labouring underhand to debauch their a 

from them, and to make Spain take arms aganff mk 

them. He carried on his intrigues with f6/much that 

dreſs, that full powers were given him to act in reſpoiiſ1op! 

to Saguntum whatever he ſhould judge moſt ad ua wou 

q tageous for the State. In this manner wars have thei! 
riſe! For the reſt, we ſee in this inſtance that Hau the! 
nibal was no leſs an able politician than an art 
Captain. —_ 5 phie 

The people of Saguntum, on their ſide, rightly" 
perceiving the danger with which they were threatehed, poi 
informed the Romans of the progreſs made by Ham- dla. 

bal in his conqueſts. This paſſed in the beginning df the « 

the Conſulſhip of Livius and Æmilius, of whom wlll * 

have ſpoke in the preceding book; or at the end of! 

the preceding year. The Romans appointed Depute ie 

to go and inform themſelves on the ſpot in the preſei A. U 

ſtate of affairs, with orders to lay their complaints? 

before Hannibal, in cafe they ſhould think it es, 
pedient : and if he ſhould not give them ſatisfaQion, the 

to go to Carthage for the ſame purpoſe. 225 3 

| Wk +: fee 

„ Saguntum was ſituated on the fide of the I beg or 
Ant. C. next Carthagena, about a thouſand paces from the feet 
* 3 in the country where the Carthaginians were permitted 
„ « "zh to carry their arms. But the inhabitants having put falle 
Liv. xxi, themſelves under the protection of the Romans ſome ring 
—1. years before, were excepted not only by the treat a 
with Aſdrubal, in which there was an expreſs article Hen 
to that effect, but even by that of Lutatius, whereby - 

r 


other. 
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other. For the reſt, an happy ſituation, which pro-A 


my og 
18. | 


cured them all the advantages of ſea and land, a con- P 


derable multitude of inhabitants, exact diſcipline in 
the government of their little State, joined with prin- 
caples of honour and probity, of which they gave ſhin- 
ing proofs in their attachment and fidelity to. the Ro- 
mans: all this in a ſhort time had acquired them im- 
nenſe riches, and enabled them to make head againſt 
ll the neighbouring people. ee 
Hannibal perceived of what importance it was to 
make himſelf maſter of this place. He conceived, 
that he ſhould thereby deprive the Romans of all 
hopes of making war in Spain: that this new conqueſt 
would ſecure all thoſe he had made already: that by 
kaving no enemy behind him; his march would be 
the more quiet and ſafe : that he ſhould acquire mo- 
ey for the execution of his deſigns :: that the plunder 
which his ſoldiers ſhould take in it, would render 
hem more ardent to follow him : and laſtly, that the 
hoils which he ſhould ſend to Carthage, would con- 
aliate the people, and diſpoſe them to favour him in 
the great enterprize which he meditated. | 
He had long been contriving a pretext, by propa- 
gating quarrels and ſowing matters of diviſion between 
the Saguntini and the Turdetani their neighbours. 
At length he openly eſpouſed the latter; and, under 
pretence of doing them juſtice, entered the territory 
f daguntum, and ravaged the whole country, whilſt 
the Romans were loſing time in deliberating and ap- 
pointing embaſſies. Having divided his army into 
ee bodies, he attacked the city in as many places 
 once.. One angle of the wall ran into a valley of 
greater extent, and more level than the reſt of the 
ground round the place. It was here he made his 
galleries approach, in order to be in a condition to 
ring his battering rams to work under cover. They 
avanced at firſt with ſufficient facility: but in propor- 
on as they approached the wall, they found the dif- 
iculties increaſe upon them. Beſides, being a direct 
mark for the darts, which were poured upon _ 
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A:R. 534, from a very high tower, this ſide of the wall being 
Ant. C. more expoſed than the r eſt, was better fortified; and 
4 great number of choſen troops defended the part of 
the city, where the enemy made. moſt efforts to take 

it, with the utmoſt vigour and valour, The Saguy, 


tines at firſt kept a continual, diſcharge of darts and * 
arrows upon Hannibal's workmen, who never ſhewed Ne 


themſelves uncovered with impunity : and ſoon after, 
not contenting themſelves with fighting from the toy 
of their walls and tower, they were ſo bold as to make 
fallies upon them, in order to deſtroy their works; 
and in all theſe actions, the loſs of the Carthaginian 
was as great as that of the Saguntines, - But whe 
Hannibal himſelf, in approaching the wall with litt 


precaution, had been dangerouſly wounded. with 4 A 
Javelin in the thigh, his troops were ſo much terried 15 
with the danger he had ran, that they were very nail... 
abandoning their works entirely, r e 
The attacks were ſuſpended for ſome days, til "M 
Hannibal was cured of his wound : but all that tim E 
was employed in working upon new batteries. FH d 
which reaſon he was no ſooner in a condition to ad, 75 
than the city was attacked again with more vigou ng t 
than before, and on different ſides at the ſame time. per 
The mantles were puſhed farther on, and the u e 
prepared to batter. Hannibal, whoſe army was bel: hit 
lieved to amount to an hundred and fifty thouſand... . 
men, had ſufficient numbers for every occaſion. Bu 1 
the beſieged found it very difficult to reſiſt ſo may; t 
troops, and repulſe ſuch repeated aſſaults, which k won 
them no time to breathe. The ram had already made * 
ſeveral openings in the wall, through which the ciꝗi kate. 
was uncovered, Three towers fell down afterward on; 
with all their walls. So conſiderable a breach made rpul 
the Carthaginians imagine they were upon the point them 
of taking Saguntum. The wall was no ſooner fallen tom 
than both ſides ran with equal ardor, the one to force rh 
and the other to defend, the city. This action had 1 
not the aſpect of thoſe tumultuous battles, that a Rom. 
fought during ſieges, on the occaſion of an aſſault tine 


2 fall, 


— 
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a ally. It was a battle in form, ſuſtained by two 4. R. 54. 
armies, drawn up as in the open field between the * 
wins of the walls and the narrow ſpace between them 
and the houſes of the city. On one ſide hope, on the 
other deſpair, animated thu combatants: the Cartha- 
ginians aſſuring themſelves, that with ſome few efforts 
they ſhould carry the place; and the Saguntines op- 
poling their bodies to the beſiegers in the room of 
their ruined fortifications. None gave ground, for 
fear of ſeeing the poſt they abandoned occupied bx 
the enemy. In conſequence as they fought with abun- 
dance of ardor and animoſity, and were confined 
nithin a very narrow compaſs, all blows took place. 

The Saguntines made uſe of a kind of javelin, 
which they diſcharged with the hand, and called fala- 
n. The wooden part towards the handle was round 
ery where, except towards the end tipt with iron, 
wich was ſquare. Round this part they wrapt hemp 
dpt in pitch, and ſet it on fire. The iron was three 
feet long, and capable of penetrating both the arms 
nd bodies of thoſe at whom it was thrown. - But, 
tit continued fixed in the ſhield only without pierc- 
no the body, it however occaſioned great terror and 
perplexity. For, as it was diſcharged flaming, and 
the motion made it burn the fiercer, the ſoldier whom 
thit, let fall his arms, and remained expoſed with- 
out defence to the following diſcharges. | 

The victory was a long time in ſuſpence between 
tie two parties. But a reſiſtance beyond hope having 
wgmented the courage and force of the Saguntines, 
ad the Carthaginians conſidering themſelves as de- 
tated, for the ſole reaſon that they were not victori- 
dus, the former on a ſudden raiſed great cries, and 
repulſed the beſiegers into the breaches : then ſeeing 
em wavering and uncertain, they drove them even 
from thence, and at length obliged them to fly out- 
ght into their camp. e | 1 

At this inſtant Hannibal was informed, that the 
Roman Ambaſſadors were juſt upon the point of ar- 
ting in his army. As he was reſolved not to — 
wit 
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A. R. 534, with their demands, he choſe not to hear them. H 
Ang, C. ſent perſons to meet them at the ſea- ſide, and to ti 6 
them, that it was not ſafe for them to come to hm © 


the midſt of an army compoſed of ſo many barbawaul 
nations with arms in their hands; and that as for him © 
ſelf, the important enterprize he was employed in F t 
did not leave him time to give audience to Ambaq, Wll* * 
dors. He rightly judged, that upon his refuſal to hen * 
them, they would not fail to go directly to Carthage, ci 
For which reaſon he wrote inſtantly to the heads M © 
the Barcinian faction to keep upon their guard, and & 

cl 


to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to fruſtrate thoſe made 
by the oppoſite party in favour of the Romans. 
- Theſe Ambaſſadors ſucceeded no better at Carthage 
than they had at Saguntum. All the difference wa 
that the Senate was very willing to give them audience 
None but Hanno took upon them the defence of thy 
treaty. He was heard without interruption z but 
filence afforded to his diſcourſe, was rather an effed 
of the authority which his rank gave him in the af 
ſembly, than a ſign of its conſent and approbation 
« This is not the firſt time, ſaid he, that I have ar 
< prized you of what you had to fear from the family 
« of Amilcar; and that I have conjured you by the 


“ Gods, who are arbiters and witneſſes of treat 

« not to confide the command of your troops to a A 

- - « of that odious race. The manes of Amilcar canno 2 
% remain in quiet; and whilft a ſingle perſon of the ; lt 

; « blood and name of Barcas continues at Carthage ": 
e you muſt not depend upon the obſervance of tres wi 

* rel 


<« ties and alliances. Notwithſtanding my advice, 
ce you have ſent to your army an ambitious boy, who, 
„ burning with deſire to reign, ſees no other means 
<« for attaining his ends, than to live ſurrounded with 
troops, and to excite new wars continually. Herein 
« you have lighted the fire, that conſumes you, in- 
« ſtead of putting it out. Your troops are now be- 


„ fieging Saguntum, contrary to the faith of a recenti. y; 
ce treaty: but the Roman armies will ſoon beſiege ver pe 


Carthage under the guidance of the ſame * 
; cc WHO 
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u who avenged the infraction of antient treaties in the 
He 5 war. What can be the motive for your confi- 
« dence ? Do you nt Know the enemy? Do you not 
« know yGurſelves; or are you ignorant of the for- 


« they declare themſelves, ſend. you Ambaſſadors, 
« like allies, and for allies ; and your important Ge- 


camp, and contrary to the law of nations, refuſes 
« them an audience, that ought to be granted. even 
s to enemies at war. Treated in this manner, they 
« come hither to make their complaints to you, and 
to demand ſatisfaction. They are willing to ſup- 
« poſe, that the public council of Carthage has no 
« ſhare in the inſult; and in that caſe they demand, 
« that Hannibal be delivered up to them, as the only 
« perſon culpable. But the more patience and mo- 
« deration they ſhow at firſt, the more inexorable 1 
« am afraid they will be, when they have once taken 
arms to avenge themſelves. Remember mount 
« Eryx ; remember the Ægates. Set before your 
«eyes, the calamities you have ſuffered, and the 
« loſſes you have ſuſtained by ſea and. land during 
« twenty-four years. And you had not at your head 


« Amilcar himſelf, that other Mars, as his partizans 
call him. How then came you to be overcome? 
« It was becauſe the Gods thought fit'to avenge the 
injury the Romans had received from us in Italy, 
® when contrary to the faith of treaties we aided Ta- 
„ rentum.: as they will avenge that which we have 
now committed in Spain by beſieging Saguntum. 
ene Les, it was the Gods that puniſhed you, and, 


uicht tho words might have made it doubtful in the be- 
rein ginning, which fide had broke the treaty, it was their 


* decide the queſtion, - in giving the victory to thoſe, 


* Vicerunt ergo dit homineſque: & id de quo verbis ambigebatur, 
lter populus fetus rupiſſet, eventus belli, velut æquus judex, unde 
is ſtabat, & victoriam dedit. | 2 
“ who 


« tune of the two nations? The Romans, before 


« neral does not vouchſafe to admit them into his 


«a raſh young man, like Hannibal, but his father, 


„will, that the event, like an equitable judge, ſhould ' 
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A. R. 534. who had juſtice on their fide. It is againſt the wa, 
Ane/E, of Carthage, that Hannibal is now advancing hy . 


« mantles and towers: It is the walls of Carthage thy 
« he is now battering with his rams. I wiſh my pr, 
< diftion may prove falſe : but I foreſee, that ths 
« ruins of Saguntum will fall heavy upon our hex 
« and that we ſhall be reduced to ſuſtain againſt th 
« Romans the war which we have undertaken apainf 
the people of that city. You are then, ſays'ſome. 
« body, 2 having Hannibal delivered up to te... 
« Romans. I well know, that the enmity which 2 
<« always ſubſiſted between his father and me, mg 
render me ſuſpected of partiality, and deprive ny 
«<< opinion of part of the weight it ought to have with 
« the Senate. But I will not pretend, that I was ng 
« glad of Amilcar's death; becauſe had he lived, y 
c“ ſhould already have been at blows with the Roman, 
« As to his ſon, I hate and deteſt him, as the fur, 
« the firebrand of this war: and I am not onlyq 
« opinion for delivering him up to the Romans, a 
<« they demand, to expiate the infraction of the treaty; 
« but though they ſhould not have required it, 1 
« ſhould adviſe you to baniſh him to the utmoſt ex; th 
« tremities of the earth and ſea; to ſuch a diſtance, ,. 
« that his name might never more be heard among i an 
e us, nor his preſence diſturb the tranquility: of our. ha 
« Republic. My advice therefore js, that you decre* WM The 
« three embaſſies. The firſt to go immediately to 
« Rome to make ſatisfaction. The ſecond, to de: ¶ be. 
« clare in your name to Hannibal, that he muſt with- 
« draw his troops from before Saguntum, and to de. Id ; 
liver himſelf into the hands of the Romans. Tou a v 
« will direct the third to reimburſe the Saguntines for 
<« the loſſes they have ſuſtained during the ſiege of 
«ner oty. 1 
Almoſt all the Senators were ſo much in Hannibals 
intereſt, that there was no occaſion for any long 
ſpeeches in anſwer to Hanno. Far from approving ton 
kis advice, they reproached him with having ſpoken fr car 
——BB with ons I NEIEEY 


CORNELIUS;” SEM RONIUSs, Conſuls. 
than Valerius himſelf, the principal of the Roman 
nbaſſadors. Accordingly, all the anſwer they 
we him was, that it was not Hannibal, but the peo- 
of Saguntum, who had given occaſion for the 


bir antient . · 5 413383 oa 
Whilſt the Romans loſt time in ſending Ambaſſa- 
rs, Hannibal puſhed the fiege of Saguntum with 
our. As he ſaw, that his ſoldiers were fatigued 
working and fighting without any relaxation, he 
we them ſome days reſt, having however taken the 
ecaution to poſt ſome troops for the preſervation of 


the enemy, and promiſing them great rewards. 


we them all the plunder in the city after they had 


yen, nothing ſeemed capable; of reſiſting them. The 


at the Carthaginians ſuſpended their attacks in idle: 


co: But, without making any ſallies, they paſſed 
gt and night in building a new wall where the old 
1 ec had been thrown down, and the city was expoſed: 


cked the city with more vigour than ever; ſo that 


ry e belieged, confounded by the cries, which reſound- 
on all ſides, knew not which way to turn to de- 
de- nd it. Hannibal in perſon encouraged his troops. 
00 With with words and actions, at the place where he 
vw WER moving tower higher than the fortifications of 


the ſtories of that tower, having either killed or 
us eren away all that defended the wall with diſcharges 
ng ones and darts, he believed the time was come 
r carrying the place. For this reaſon he ſent five 
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0 Wudred Africans with toply for ſapping the wall 1 
5 the 


r; and that the Romans would be much in the 
ong to prefer the Saguntines to the Carthaginians, 


mantles and other works. During this time he 
imated them by repreſenting the inſupportable pride 


ut when he had publickly declared, that he would 


en it, the hopes of it inflamed their courage to 
ch a degree, that if the ſignal had been immediately 


untines, on the contrary, did not employ the time 


The enemies ſoon returned to the charge, and at- 


place to be brought forwards. And by the means 
the baliſtas and-catapultas, which he had diſpoſed 
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A. R. 5334. the bottom. They found no great difficulty toy 


1 ceed; for the ſtones were not faſtened together wi 


ſtroke of the pickax made a much larger breach th 


wall in the part "within the city, not yet taken by 


they loſt, ſaw their city diminiſh every 


CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Gai 


lime and cement, but only plaiſtered over with a my 
tar of earth, according to the antient cuſtom. By 


the place where it was ſtruck into, and whole c 
panes entered the city through theſe openings. 

It was on this occaſion they ſeized an eminence, y 
ther they cauſed their punches! to be carried; this p 
they ſurrounded with a wall, in order to have ka mw 
of fort in the city, that might command it even vir 
itſelf. The Saguntines, on their fide, built a ner 


enemy. Both ſides applied to fortifying themſe n 
with a kind of emulation, and were often obliged{ 
come to blows whilſt ſo employed. But the belies a 
by lofing ground, and intrenching till behindy bl 


even began to want proviſions, the an By: © the i | the 
having exhauſted their ſtores; and they could fl 
upon no relief from without; the Romans, their t 


hope, being too remote, and the whole 3 ee 
about in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. Th 


Reduced to this extremity, Hannibal gave then ke S; 
little time to breathe, being obliged to march again: 


the Carpetani and Oretani, who had lately taken vil: t 


arms again. Thoſe two people, exaſperated by Ui: or 


rigour with which levies were made in their count pl. 
had roſe, and even ſeized Hannibal's officers. 1 he ne 
ſurprized at that General's diligence, on th immediate 

returned to their duty. d de 


The vigour of the beſiegers did not reli au "lt: 
this expedition. Maharbal the ſon of Imilco, who pec 
Hannibal had left to command in his abſence, wo nin, 


with ſo much ardor, that hardly either ſide perceivegliflos, 


his abſence. That officer had the advantage in A! 
the actions that paſſed againſt the Saguntines, an 
battered their walls with three rams at once with! 
much fury, that Hannibal at his return had the plea fac: 


ſure to ſee them , demoliſhed, He er tior 
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ade his army advance againſt the citadel itſelf.” The A 536 
fieged defended it with great valour ; but could 28. 

x prevent the enemy from taking great part of it. 
Saguntum was in this condition, when Alcon, of 
at city, and a Spaniard named Alorcus, took upon 


em to attempt ſome means for an accommodation, 


te firſt, without conſulting his countrymen, went 
the night into the camp of the befiegers, not deſ- 
5 inn CEE P34 5: EXE 93 oe £8 i. 
ing of being able to moe Hannibal with his Pray. 
wand tears, But when he found the incenſed Victor 
af to every thing, and that he propoſed none but 
kemely hard conditions, he became a deſerter from 
regociator, Which he had pretended "himſelf, and 
aned itt the camp of the Cartha zinſahs; 'proteſt- 
g that it would co any 455 oy whatſoever their life, 
to ould dare to 1 poſe ſuch! an accommodation 
the Saguntines. Now Hannibal inſiſted, that they 
bold make the, Turdetani ſatisfaction in reſpea F | 
] 


ls, 
to ſu 
T wit 
I hg 
Ey 
ht 


| their grievances ; that cke ſhould deliver up a 
kr gold and filvet to him; and that they ſhoul, 
it the place without arms, and go and ſettle in 
ſutever Couhtty he ſhould-affign them 
Theſe were the eohditions, to which Alcon firmed ; 
e Saguntines would never fubmit. However Alor- 
who ſerved at that time in Hannibal's army, but 
s the gueſt and friend of the Saguntines, was not of 
k opinion. Convinced on the contrary, that when 
tople have loſt all, they alſo loſe courage, he took 
te negotiation upon himſelf, Going over therefore 
the beſieged, he deliveted his arms to the ſentinels, 
ddemanded to be catried to the Pfætor of Sagun- 
Im, He was followed to him by a crowd of all Kinds 
(people, who were made to femove ih order to his 
wing audience in the Senate; Where he ſpoke in the 
Pig e M 8 
* If Alcon your fellow. citizen, after having taken 
upon himſeif to demand conditions of peace of 
Hannibal, had not wanted courage to bring back 
ſach as he dictated, my e this applica- 
'tion to you had been uſeleſs, which I now make 
2 | 5 | nei- 


l Be, ; - N 5 >, | 
„ CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Conſul, 
2 * neither as a deſerter, nor as a deputy from Hani ch 
"218. © bal. But as he has remained amongſt the enem tal 

either through his fault, if he has fallely pretend W 


A <« to fear you; or yours, if you cannot be told ena 
& truth without danger: I thought fit as your ant ue 
& friend and gueſt to come hither, in order that 
0 mien not be ignorant of the means which till 

** main for obtaining peace, and preſerving yourſn 
„ And what ought to make you conclude, that I 
& in this manner only out of conſideration for you 
te my not having made any propoſal to you, as lon 
« as you were in a condition to defend yourſelves, ern 
* had any hopes of aid from the Romans,  Noy ll": 
& no longer expect any aſſiſtance from them, and ne 
& ther your walls nor your arms can defend, ot 
6 ford you ſecurity, I come to offer you a pile 

c more your neceſſity than in your favour, and WA nter 

cannot take place, if you do not hear the conditig 


&« as victor; and if you do not conſider all left bon, 
« as gain, rather than all taken from you as los; bind 
« cauſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, all belongs to the bear 
« queror. He inſiſts, ' that you abandon a bew 
« which is half in ruins, and of which he is ane Þ 
« entirely maſter: but he reſtores you your ln ve 
© and leaves you at liberty to build another where tere 
&« you ſhall think fit. He orders you to bring to H befer 
« all your gold and ſilver, either belonging to nent 
t public or particulars :- but he gives life and libem In 
&« to yourſelves, your wives and children, prond tigu: 
« you quit Saguntum without arms. Theſe arc H tie i 
« laws a victorious enemy dictates, and which Mall 
* condition you are in reduces you to accept, as han incer 
te as they are. If you abandon yourſelves without vith 
c reſerve to his clemency, I do not deſpair of his of n 
i tigating the rigour of theſe conditions, and rem priſo 
te ting a part of them. But, ſhould he inſiſt up to be 
&« them at: without exception, would it not be better ial loner 
« you to ſubmit to them, than to ſuffer your. o meri 
 $ throats to be cut, and to expoſe your . move 


s 
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When. Alorcus. had done” ſpeaking, the principal 
ſenators retired from the c who had ran in 
uds to hear him; and without giving him any an- 


nd their own houſes to be thrown into a fire, whic 
ey had ordered to be kindled in the Forum, and 


e flames. F 5 
So deſperate a reſolution had already 1 con- 
ſernation throughout the whole city, whe 
wiſe was heard on the ſide of the citadel, which 
auſed no leſs terror. It was occaſioned by the fall 
Ha tower, that the enemy had battered a great 
while. A Carthaginian cohort having immediately 
ntered through the opening made by the fall of that 
tower, ſent to acquaint Hannibal, that the city had 
no defence left on that fide. ''The General, without 


1 


ad ordered his ſoldiers to kill all that were of age to 
bear arms. This order was cruel : but the event 
hewed it was neceſſary. For what had it ſignified 
to ſpare a frantic and furious people, who ſhut them- 
klves up in their houſes, and either burnt themſelves 
there with their wives and children, or deſperately 
defended themſelves ſword in hand, to the laſt mo- 
wut of / os 


teve, Hannibal took the city by ſtorm. Though 
the inhabitants had purpoſely ſpoiled and deſtroyed 
all that they had of fine and magnificent, and the 
ncenſed victor had put the conquered to the ſword 
without regard to ſex or age, a prodigious quantity 
of money and moveables, and a great number of 
priſoners, were taken. Hannibal ſet the money apart, 
to be employed in his deſigns ; diſtributed the pri- 
loners amongſt the ſoldiers according to their ſeveral 
merits; and ſent all that was valuable in ſtuffs and 
moveables to Carthage. The ſucceſs anſwered all he 


R 
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ver, they cauſed all the money in the public 3 | 
volt of them flung themſelves alſo into the midſt of 


en a great 


bling a moment's time, attacked it with all his forces, 


In é this manner, after eight months care and Mas - 


©, 7: had 
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534: had projected. The ſoldięrj became more bold q 
E cxpoling theiiſelves : the Oar iniz n with 


pleaſure to all he demanded of them: and with ou 


lively nn their own condition and dan 


cuſtomed for twenty-three years to battles and visto 
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inians came in vic 


himſelf in a condition to execute the great 7 i 
had formed, "Hannjbal, after the taking of Sagu 
tum, retired to Carthagena, to paſs the winter there, em 


The ambaſſadors, who had been ſent to Carta icht 
were ſcarce returned to Rome, than advice came w 
the taking and deſtroying of Saguntum. It is h ic 
to expreſs the grief and conſternation, which, that fe n 


news occaſioned at Rome. Compaſſion for that ui; le 
fortunate city, ſhame of having failed to aid ſu ne 
faithful allies, juſt indignation for the Carthagini 
the authors of ſo many evils; all excited ſuch troy 
ble and confuſion, that it was not poſſible in the fil 
moments to form any reſolution, nor to do any oe. 
except to vent grief and ſhed tears for the ruin of: 
city, which had been the unhappy victim of its ini ee 
able attachment to the Romans, and of the imprudent 
delays with which the latter had acted in regard to it, ck 

To theſe firſt ſentiments ſoon ſucceeded. the m 
ger, believing they ſaw Hannibal already at thei 
gates. They conſidered, ** that they never had to eve 
with ſo warlike and formidable an enemy, and tha 
the Romans had never been ſo little enured to arms; 
they then were. That what had paſſed between then orte 


and the people of Sardinia, Corſica, Iſtria, and Ie tr 


ricum, might be conſidered rather as an txerciſe fo 
their troops, than as a war in form. That Hanni 
was at the head of an army of veteran ſoldiers, x 


ten tl 
Galli: 


amongſt the moſt warlike nations of Spain, under the 
braveſt and moſt enterprizing of Generals, ThataMi\ear 
ter having rendered them more ardent. and bold by 
taking the moſt opulent city of all Spain, he voce 
upon the point of. paſſing the Iberus, with the mon 
warlike nations of the country at his heels, who ha rote 
Fome in yoluntarily to follow his ſtandarde. Jin. 


cokNELIus, SEMURONIUS, Cole. 3 
id in; Gauls, always fond of war, would * — his A. R. 516. 
wich my in his march through their coun That they Aut. C. 
old ſee themſelves reduced to fight againſt all te 
e tions of the univerſe under the walls of Rome, and Dn 
ns bel the preſervation of Rome itſelf! “ | 
gun When they had recovered. themſelves a little, an 8 
er, embly of the People was called, in which the war TY 
Nag 2 the Carthaginians was determined. The Conſuls 

e rex lots for their provinces. - Spain fell to Scipio, and 
har rica with Sicily to Sempronius. The Senate fixed 

t Me number of troops that were to ſerve this year at 

| u legions. Each Roman legion conſiſted at that 
ime of four thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe : 
number of the- allies to be added to them was left 
the diſcretion of the Conſuls. But they were or- 

kred to ſpare nothing that was neceſlary for nne a 
oerful and well manned fleet. | 
Two Roman legions were given to b E 
een thouſand foot and eighteen hundred horſe of 
he allies, and an hundred and ſixty galleys of five 
benches of oars with twelve galliots. Sempronius 
ws ſent into Sicily with theſe land and fea forces; 
nd with orders to go to Africa, in caſe his collegue 
in a condition with the troops that remained to 
event Hannibal from entering Italy. _ 

As the latter advanced by land, "Scipio had ads 
Itty galleys left him, with _ Roman legions ; and 
vurteen thouſand foot and ſixteen hundred horſe of 
[te troops of the allies. 

The Prætor L. Manlius with two Roman legions, 
tn thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, was ſent into 
ballia Ciſalpina, even before. the Carthaginians were 
wpected on that ſide. 
Public enterprizes, whether great or ſmall, ch 
gan at Rome by acts of religion, without which 
hey did not believe they could hope good ſucceſs. 
wocefſons through the city were — ore decreed, 
ad public prayers in the temples, for obtaining the 
otection of the Gods during the war, for which the 
Woman People were preparing. 
= To After 
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.. 534 After all theſe meaſures had been taken at Rome 
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_ 8 197 the Senate, that they might have nothing tO impute « an 
Liv. xxi. to themſelves, thought it proper, before hoſtiltei . | 


Teiyb. fl. were commenced, to ſend Ambaſſadors into Afric 
187, who were choſen out of the principal perſons of th 
auguſt body. They were to demand of the Senate a 
Carthage, whether it was by their order, that Han 
niibal had beſieged Saguntum; and if they anſwer 

in the affirmative, as it was probable they would; t 

declare war againſt the people of Carthage in th 

name of the Roman people. As ſoon as they 2 

rived at Carthage, and had obtained audience, f 

bius, who was at the head of the embaſſy, witho 

any preliminary diſcourſe, declared the 'commilſin 

he was charged with. Upon which one of the pt 

cipal Senators of Carthage ſpoke as follows: . You 

« firſt Ambaſſadors in demanding, that Hanniky 

0 ſhould be delivered up to you, under pretence th; 

te he had beſieged Saguntum on his own authority 

« perfectly ſhewed us, to what an height you car 

$ your pride. This ſecond embaſſy is more mode 

* rate in appearance; but more unjuſt and vicle 

, at bottom than the firſt. At firſt you confnet 


* yourſelves to the perſon of Hannibal only: n. at 
4 you attack all the Carthaginians, from whom: yo F. 
are for extorting a confeſſion of their pretendeſi out 
* fault, in order to aſſume a right from that cone 
*« feſſion, to demand reparation for it from them th 
As for me, the queſtion between you and us ſeem nk 
- not to be, whether Hannibal, in beſieging SagunWMſid 
tum, has acted of his own head, or Fn « I 
* mand; but whether the enterprize were juſt or un ini 
« juſt in itſelf. The firſt queſtion concerns only uM T 
It belongs only to us to judge our citizen, and ti Cart 
* examine, whether he has undertaken the war of hi decl. 
* own head, or by our orders. All that you c nor 
diſcuſs on this point with us, is confined to know dan 
* ing, whether the ſiege of Saguntum be an aftullWte ; 
F© contravention of the treaty. Now, as yourſelve gk 
L ſupply us with a diſtinction between enterprise of p 


under 
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« undertaken by a General upon his own authority, A: 
« and thoſe which he executes by that of the public; Ant, 
] confeſs,” that the Conful Lutatius made a treaty 
« with us, wherein there is a Clauſe, by which the 
« allies of both States are exempted from all inſults. 
But there is not one word in it of the boy ion 


« who at that time were not your allies. You will 
« anſwer, no doubt, that in the treaty which you 
« made ſome time after with Aſdrubal, the Sagun- 
« tines are expreſsly mentioned. I allow it: but to 
« this objection I ſhall anſwer only what you have 
« taught us yourſelves. You have pretended, that 
« you were- not held to execute the firſt treaty made 
« by Lutatius, becauſe it had not been confirmed by 
« the Senate and People of Rome; and for this rea- 
« ſon a ſecond was made, which was ratified by both 
orders. We admit this principle. If then the 
W* treaties made by your Generals do not oblige you, 
« unleſs you have previouſly approved them; that 
« which Aſdrubal made with you without conſulting 
« ys, can neither oblige us. Ceaſe therefore to talk 
« of Saguntum and the Iberus, and at length de- 
& clare the deſign which you have ſo long concealed 
at heart.“ 1 ; 5 
Fabius then holding up a piece of his robe that was 
doubled together: I have here,” ſaid he in a lofty 
fone, „peace and war; and you are to chuſe one or 
* the other.” Upon being anſwered, that he might 
make that choice himſelf : I give you war then,” 
ad he, letting fall his robe. We accept it wil 
„ ingly, and ſhall make it ſo,” replied the Cartha- 
znians with the ſame loftineſs. WE; 
This fimple and open manner of interrogating the 
Carthaginians, and afterwards upon their anſwer, of 
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eclaring war againſt them, ſeemed to the Romans 19. 


more conſiſtent with the dignity of their character, 
than if they had amuſed themſelves in ſubtilizing upon 
the conſtruction of the treaties, eſpecially after the 
aking and demolition of Saguntum had left no hope 
if peace. For, if the queſtion had been to enter into 

diſputes, 
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3 Je aku irhod been cap 10 hve rep 
. 17  thaginian Senator, that he was ig the wrong ta com. preſ 


pare the firſt treaty. of Lutatius, which: was changed, 
with, that made. with Aſdrubal; becauſe it was. ern 
preſsly ſtipulated; in that of Lutatius, that it mund rot 
be only ſo far in force as it ſhquld be approved by tu eße 
Roman People:“ whereas there was no ſuch excep. Ron 
tion in 3 of Aſdrubal; and the latter had ben de 
confirmed by a ſilence of fo many years, during. te one 
life of Aſdrubal himſelf, and after his death. Alia 
all, had they adhered. to the treaty, of Lutatius un 
queſtion, the Saguntines are ſufficiently. comprehendel mew 
in the general terms of the allies of the two. State; ex. 
that naſe neither declaring thoſe that were ſo at bet 
time, nor excepting ſuch as might become ſo in th 
ſequel. Now. both States having reſerved to. the por 
ſelves entire liberty in that reſpect for the time u 
come, was it juſt either that they ſhould admit n 
nation into their alliance, whatever ſervices the e! 
ht receive from it, or that they ſhould not proſe 

wi as they did admit into it? All that the Romans 
25 Carthaginians could mutually require, was, te 
they ſhould not endeavour to debauch each other 
allies ; and, if there were any people who ſhould-be 
for going over from the one to the other, that th pa 
ſhould not be received. 
Polybius, from whom Livy has extracted chis-whol Reop| 
reaſoning, adds a reflexion, which the latter -ought 
not to have omitted. It would, ſaid he, be a grol 
miſtake, to conſider the taking of tum d 
Hannibal, as the principal and real cauſe of the ſecond 
Punic war. It was the beginning, but not the caulk 
of it. The regret of the Carthaginians for having 
given up Sicily too eaſily by the treaty with Lutatius, 
which terminated the firſt Punic war; the in 
and violence of the Romans, who took the advantage 
of the troubles in Africa, to make the Sardinians allo 
take arms againſt the Carthaginians, and to impoie 
a new tribute upon them ; and laſtly, the great ſuc- 
ceſs and conqueſts of the latter in Spain, which . 


* 


2 : 


xelumption : theſe were. the real cauſes of the rup-» tl. 
yr. If only the taking of Saguntum were to be © 
«nſidered, the Carthaginians would be wholly in the 

grong, Who could not, with any reaſonable pretext, 
tefiege a city, undoubtedly included, as the ally 
Rowe, in the treaty of Lutatius.. The Saguntines 
ndeed were not in alliance at the time that treaty was. 
oncluded : but it is ey ident, that the two States. did 
zot diveſt themſelves by that treaty. of the liberty, of 
making new alliances. To take things only; in zþis 
new, the Carthaginians would have been abſolutely 
nexcuſable. - But if we go farther back to the times 
when Sardinia was taken by force from the Cartha. 
rinians, and without any reaſon a new tribute impoſed ' 
ipon them, it muſt be conteſſed, (ſays Polybius, who 
til peaks) that the conduct of the Romans, in reſpe& 
theſe two points, can by no means be excuſed, being 
bly founded upon injuſtice and violence. This is 
nainly a blot in their glory, which their greateſt 
tions cannot remove. I only aſk, whether the no- 
vous injuſtice of the Romans previouſly committed, 
d not juſtify the Carthaginians in no longer obſerve 

no a treaty concluded in all the forms, and whether 
twas not a legitimate reaſon for entering into a war 
ih them? In this kind of diſcuſſions of treaties, 
reople very ſeldom act with a due regard to faith, or 
ink it incumbent, upon them to make juſtice their 

be guide and interpreter. - a 7 

"The 


© 


oman Ambaſſadors, according to the- order Liv. xxl, 
| nth os 19) 20. 


they had received at ſetting out, went from Carthage 
o Spain, to endeavour to engage the States of that 
ation in the amity of the Romans, or at leaſt to dif; 
lude them from entering into that of the Carthagi- 
ans, The Barguſians *, whom they viſited, not 


N 


king ſatisfied with the Carthaginians, whoſe yoke 
as become inſupportable to them, received them with 
bundance of fayour; and their example made moſt 


? People between Catalonia and Aen. 


of 


»- 


al the one, and inſpired the other with courage and A,R. 534 5 
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$42 — CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Confuts: 


Fin of the nations beyond the Iberus defire to change ſider I the! 
Ot The Roman Ambaſſadors applied next to the Volſcians. Ml plus 
but the anſwer they received from them Tpreadins Ml tho! 
throughout Spain, made other States loſe all the the 

_ clination they might have had to ally themſelves vin © 7 
Rome. Are you not aſhamed,” ſaid the oldet vice 

perſon in the aſſembly, where they had audience, 4 this 

ec aſk us to prefer your alliance to that of the Carta: for | 

ec ginians, after what it has lately coſt the Saguntine bey 

'<© whom you their allies treated with greater cruely had 

“ in abandoning them, than Hannibal their enem «nv 

« in deſtroying their city. I adviſe you to go in quei lade 

64 of allies into other countries, where the fate of er 

4 ountum is not known. The ruins of that unforty I 

<« nate city are a ſad indeed, but ſalutary, leſſon fu bart 

“ all the States of Spain, that ought to teach them i tat 

« place no confidence in the Romans.” After ti fil. 
diſcourſe, they were ordered to quit the territory din, 

the Volſcians directly. They were no better treatel take 

by the reſt of the Spaniſh nations, to whom they e 


plied ; ſo that, after having ran over all Spain ineffec 
tually, they entered Gaul, and went at firſt t 
' *® Ruſcino. Allan +; on 
It was then the cuſtom of the Gauls to come to tie 
aſſemblies compleatly armed: which, at their firlt 
appearance, preſented an object terrible enough tq 
the eyes of the Romans. It was ſtill worſe, whe 
after having extolled the glory and valour of the Rc 
mans, and the greatneſs of their dominions, they de 
manded of the Gauls of this canton, to refuſe the Car 
thaginians, who were going to invade Italy, paſſage 
over their lands, and through their cities. For them ed ti 
aroſe ſo great a murmur, attended with fits of laugh T 
ter, in the aſſembly, that the magiſtrates and ol vint! 
perſons could not quiet the impetuoſity of the you | 
without great difficulty; ſo void of reaſon and eveſ i Cart 
ſhame did it ſeem to aſk the Gauls, that in order tc himſ 
ſpare Italy, they ſhould take a dangerous war upon cauſe 


* City in the neighbourhood of Perpignan, to ti 
5 tim 


CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS; Conſuls. 
themſelves, and expoſe their , own lands. to being 
plundered and deſtroyed for the ſake of preſerving 


51 « That the Gauls had never received either any ſer- 


device from the Romans, or any injury from the Car- 


e thaginians, that ought to induce them to take arms 

for the one re the other. That on the contrary 
they were informed, their countrymen ſettled in Italy 
had been very ill treated by the Romans; who had 


They were not treated more favourably in any other 


that received them like friends. Theſe equally faith- 
ful and vigilant allies apprized the Romans of every 
thing it was for their intereſt to know, after having 
tken great care to be informed of it themſelyes. 
They gave them to underſtand, that Hannibal had 


anity of the Gauls: but that this nation, ſavage and 
geedy of money, would. continue no longer in his 


preſents. - _ 


dately after the Conſuls had ſet out for their pro- 


which they were going to have upon their hands; 
nobody doubting but that Hannibal had already paſſ- 
ed the Iberus. . TO 
That General, after taking Saguntum, went into 
yinter- quarters at Carthagena. Here he received 
advice of all that had paſſed in refpect to him both at 
Carthage and Rome. In conſequence, conſiderii 
himſelf not only as the Chief, but as the Fi ue. 
cauſe of the war, he either diſtributed, or ſold, what 
remained of the ſpoils ; and perſuaded that he had 


d 


F 7% 
8 
: . 
* d * 
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- "Wl thoſe of others. The tumult being at length appeaſed, - 
ing the oldeſt perſon made the Ambaſſadors, this reply: 


driven them out of the lands they had conquered, 
kden them with tributes, and greatly injured them in 


part of Gaul, The Maſſilienſes were the only people 


been beforehand with them, in order to ſecure the 


tereſt, than he took care to engage their Chiefs by 


Having ran over the different regions of Spain and 
Gaul in this manner, they arrived at Rome, imme 


vinces, and found all- the citizens full of the war, 


to time to loſe, he aſſembled the Spaniſh KN 
| — 8 5 an 4 
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187, 188. 
Liv. xxi. 
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« rightly perceive, now we have eſtabliſhed pepe 


« you my permiſſion. 'y troop 
Le . very early in the ſpring, in order that M 
<« the protection of the Gods, we may go and bout 
« a war, that will crown us with glory, and load 
with riche s „ 
This permiſſion, which he 2 them of Hime He 
gave them abundance of pleaſure, becauſe almoſt WK 
of them deſired. extremely to ſee their countries a e 
from which they foreſaw they ſhould be abſent a 5 | 
while. The reſt they enjoyed during the Wo och 
winter, between the labours they had already pace 2 
and thoſe they were ſtill to hey e reſtored all the 
vigour of body, and ardor of courage they had onder 
ſion for in the new enterprizes they were to execute 
| $-/ came to the rendezvous at the beginning of H 
regs Shy: 1 
a ; Hannibal having reviewed the different nations, ol 
which his army was compoſed, returned to Gades, i 
Phœnician colony, as well as Carthage, in order ce 
perform the vows he had made to Hercules; and na 
made new ones to that God for the good ſucceſs oy no 
his deſigns. But as he was no leſs intent upon the | 
defence of his country, than upon attacking that or: 
the enemy, he reſolved to leave forces conſiderabinians 
enough in Africa to cover it againſt the attempts 0 
the Romans, in caſe they ſhould think fit to make 
deſcents in it, whilſt he was on his march throug! 
Spain and Gaul to enter Italy by land. For this pol 
d3F a : po 
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CORNELIUS; SEMPRONIU S, { mals. 333 | 
pale he cauſed levies to be made in Africa and Spain, AR. ow. 
eſpecially of Mingers, and thoſe that diſcharged darts 18. 


WL! arrows | bur he made the Aﬀticane ſetye th Spit; 1 
che Spaniards in Africa; being perfuaded, that | 
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they would behave better in a ſtrange coutttry than in 
their own, eſpecially as they had contracted by that 


y exchange, a reciprocal obligation to defend themſelves 
eu. He ſent” thirteen thouſand eight hundfed and 
e foot armed with light bucklers, and eight hundte 


and ſeventy lingers of the Hlands Baleares, with 
melve hundred horſe of different countries, into 


U ¼ui ]. 


inces, whom he ſent to Carthage, as well th ferve 


He did not think it proper to negle& Spain, eſpe- Liv. xx i. 
llly as he had been W res that the Remi | Ao. ON 
ſadors had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to engage 180d. ih © 
te ſeveral States in their intereſts. He charged his 
ther, a bold and active man, with the defence of 

and for that ſervice gave him the following forces, 
ot of them raiſed in Africa: eleven thouſand eight 
undred and fifty African foot; three hundred Ligu- 
ans, and five hundred Balearian lingers. To this 
body of infantry, he added four hundred and fifty 
Liby-phcenician horſe, eighteen hundred Numidians 
nd Mauritanians, and two hundred Ilergetes, a Spa- 
Ih nation. And in order that nothing wherein the 
bree of a land-army conſiſted might be wanting, he 
ded one and twenty elephants. And laſtly, as he 
id not doubt but the Romans would act by ſe 

dere they had gained a famous victory, which h. 


” » © x 
* 
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t aeminated the firſt war between them and the Cartha- 
Able ans; for the defence of the coaſts, he left him 


ty galleys of five benches of oars, two of four, and 
We of three. He gave his brother wiſe advice con- 
Ming the manner in which he was to act both in 
ect to the . Spaniards and the Romans, in caſe 
ey ſhould attack him, 

7 | We 


A We ſee here from the keene of ü ing 

f I perſon of Hannibal, the model of an Seen 

3 Ef neral, whoſe wiſe foreſight nothing eſcapes; # 

3 gives his orders on all ſides where neceſſary ;, hot ak 1 
1 all the meaſures early, that can conduce to the fü pl 
| of his deſigns; that always purſues thoſe he 
taken; and who never forms any, that are not 

who ſhews ſo perfect a knowledge of war, that, 19 
had not been ſo young, it might have ran tori 
effect of conſummate experience. ,. . ,, ll 


SSC TING 


Hamibal ſecures the good. ili of the Gauls. Hl 
the day for beginning the march of the troops, ll 
or vifion of Hannibal. He marches towards th ; 
rencans. Way Hannibal had to march from Calif 
gena to Italy. The Gauls favour the paſſage oft id | ; 
nibal through their lands. Revolt of the Boii al 
tbe Romans. Defeat of the Prætor Manis 
Conſuls ſet out for their reſpective Provinces. £2. 
arrives at Marſeilles by ſea. He is informed, that 4 
nibal is upon the point of paſſing the Rhone. : ul 
of the Rhone by Hannibal. Skirmiſh between tbe 
- tachments ſent out by both parties. Deputatioll 1 
Boi to Hannibal. He harangues the troops bell 
enters the Alps. P. Scipio finds Hannibal Jt „ 
The latter continues his route to the Aips. , He 
* arbiter between two brothers, and places the e 
the throne. Famous paſſage of the Alps by Hall 
Greatneſs and wiſdom of that General's enterpris A 
50 oft 5 


m- . FANNIBAL having provided for the. ſalt 
| 15. Africa and Spain, waited only for the 112 
i the couriers, which the Gauls were to ſend, - A 
- informations which he expected from them, cal 15 F 
ing the fertility of the country at the foot of thee 
and along the Po; the number of the inhabit 


whether they. were a warlike Pp * wiel 
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n Wars With them ſometime before. He had 
ations-from that nation. It was for this 


Ws kings of Gaul, as well on this fide of the 
as thoſe who inhabited thoſe mountains, reſolv- 


, that he ſhould ſtand, in need of the 
Pe, for overcoming the e 88 he 


hain ere by preſents, of hich he knew they 


on of the Gauls, who expected 
ace; of the . param Gra heig tof the Alps, and 


i& difficulties he muſt expe nd in paſſing them, 
_x it was not . im N 


kremely encouraged him. Aſſured of the ' good- 


lted to them in what manner the Romans had 
F manded, that himſelf, and all the officers of the 


Wt advantage of the fertility of the country hey 
going to enter, of the diſpoſition - of the Gauls 
1 favour, and the alliance they were to make to- 
The troops. having told him, that they 


buld ſer out, and diſmiſſed-the aſſembly. 


2 ond horſe. He paſſed near Etoviſſa, and ad- 
ced towards the [berus, without quitting | the ſea 


1 * The exact tuajon of tix city is ec known, 
we III. 5 * by 


1 1 bn. * om he had taken care to ſend d eputies to all 
* fig the Romans only-in Italy, and rightly 

, he 3 
auld meet Wich on his way. He therefore took care 
v undd thereby to affure himſelf of the 
lity:of a part of that nation, At 


vath the couriers arrived, and informed him of the 
pected him with i _—_— | 


Jof his citizens, he began then to ſpeak freely of 
We war with the Romans to his ſoldiers. He repre- 


V mould be delivered up to them. He ſpoke 


te ready to follow him wherever he thought fir, 
dae their courage, declared the day The he 


# 


r 
any animoſity againſt the Romans in eſe le 


. 


7 in the ſpring, Hannibal made his troops uit rolyb. m. 
Ir vinter- quarters. The news he received from ar- 39 
Ne of what had been done there in his favour, had 


ron the day fixed, Hannibal began his marchat Lir. dl. | 
head of nie thouſand foot, and about twelve Wn 
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233 . CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Confuls, | 
A. R. £34. coaſt. He is ſaid to ave: had a dream here, i 


which he ſaw a young man of a form and ſtature 
more than human, who ſaid, he was ſent by Jupite 
to conduct Hannibal into Italy. It is added, that he 
bade him follow him and keep him in view, without 
looking off upon any other object. That accordingh 
he did fo at firſt with reſpe&t mingled with dread 
without turning his eyes -any other way. But that a 
length, not being able to reſiſt a curioſity ſo natura 
to mankind, eſpecially in things forbidden, he turned 
his head to ſee the object he was forbade to look 
upon. That he then perceived a ſerpent of enormou 
magnitude, that rolled itſelf along amongſt the ſhrub 
which it beat down on the right and left with a grea 
noiſe, That at the ſame time it began to thunde 
with a dreadful ſtorm. And laſtly, that having aſkec 
what this prodigy ſignified ? he was anſwered, that i 
preſaged the deſolation of Italy: but that he conti 
nued his march, without enquiring farther concern 
ing an event, which the fates were for keeping aecret 

Be this dream as it will, for Polybius ſays nothing 
it, Hannibal paſſed the Iberus, attacked the ſeveral* n: 
tions that inhabited the country upon his route from th 
Iberus to the Pyrenean mountains, fought ſeven 
bloody battles, in which himſelf loſt a confiderabl 
number of men. He however ſubjected that coun 
try, of which he gave Hanno the government, | 
order to be maſter of the defiles, which ſeparate Spi 
from Gaul. To guard theſe paſſes, and awe the 
habitants of the country, he left him ten thouſan 
foot, and a thouſand horſe, and the keeping of ti 
baggage of thoſe who were to follow him into Italy. 

Hannibal here was informed, that three thoulani 
of the Carpetani, terrified by the length of the wa 
and the height of the Alps, which they repreſented! 
themſelves as unſurmountable, had taken their rout 
back to their own country. He ſaw plainly that 
ſhould get nothing by endeavouring to retain the 


* The Ilergetes, Barguſians, Ereneſſians, and Andoſfans. 
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by kind treatment, and at the ſame time was afraid A-R. 534 
of irritating the ſavage diſpoſition of others, if he ans : 
employed force. He therefore uſed addreſs and . 
ic; and, beſides that number, diſmiſſed ſeven thou- 

and ſoldiers more, who, he perceived, were no lon- 

ger pleaſed with this war, pretending, that it was alſo 

by his order, that the Carpetani had retired. By this 

wiſe conduct he prevented the bad effects which the 

deſertion of the Carpetani might have occaſioned in 

the army, had it been known; and he' gave the 

mops hopes of being diſcharged, whenever they 

fleaſed; a powerful motive to induce them to follow 

hm chearfully, and not to be tired of the ſervice. . 

The army not beirig incumbered then with their 
baggage, and compoſed of fifty thouſand foot, nine 
thouſand horſe, and thirty-ſeven elephants, Hannibal 
made it march through the Pyrenearts, in order to go 
on and paſs the Rhone. This army was formidable, 
more by the valour than number of the troops, who 
had ſerved many years in Spain under the moſt able 
benerals Carthage had ever produced. 5 

Polybius gives us a very clear idea of the length 
of way which Hannibal had to march, in order to Polyb. iii. 
arive in Italy. From Carthagena, from whence he 92, 193. 
ſt out, to the Iberus, is two thouſand two hundred 
ſtadia: (110 “ leagues.) From the Iberus to Empo- 
tum, a little maritime town, that ſeparates Spain 
from Gaul according to Strabo, ſixteen hundred ſta- 
dia: (80 leagues.) From Emporium to the paſſage 
of the Rhone, the ſame ſpace of 1600 ſtadia: (80 
leagues.) From the paſſage of the Rhone to the 
Alps fourteen hundred ſtadia: (70 leagues.) From 
the Alps to the plains of Italy, twelve hundred 
ſadia: (60 leagues.) Thus from Carthagena to 
Italy, the. way is eight thouſand ſtadia, that 1s to 
ay, four hundred leagues. Theſe meaſures muſt be 
nght; for Polybius tells us, that the Romans had 
carefully divided this route by ſpaces of eight ſtadia, 

Hat is to ſay by Roman miles. 
The eſtimate here is twenty ſtadia to a league. 


T3 | Han- 


340 — 
R. 534. Hannibal having paſſed the Pyreneans, incampec 


__ 
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BY Pigs 


choice either to come to him at IIliberis, where hi 


An ©. near the city of IIliberis. The Ganls well knew 
*  Polyb. i. that his deſign was againſt Italy, and had at firſt er 


deputies from 4 Maſſilia, that Hannibal had paſſ 


CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Confats, 


preſſed ſufficient good-will for the deputies he had 
ſent to them. But having been. apprized, that hi 
had ſubjected by force ſeveral ſtates of Spain beyond 
the Pyreneans, and that he had left ſtrong garriſon 
in their countries to keep them in awe, the fear o 
being enſlaved like them made them take arms, ant 
aſſemble in ſufficiently great numbers near + Ruſcing 
Hannibal beihg apprized of this, apprehended thi 
delay they might occaſion of his march, much mor 
than the force of their arms. This obliged him t. 
ſend deputies to the petty Kings of the country, t. 
demand an interview of them. He gave then thei 


was incamped, or to ſuffer that he ſhould approac 
Ruſcino; in order that the proximity of place migh 
facilitate their converſations, That as or him, h 
would receive them with joy in his camp, or woul 


immediately attend them in theirs, if they choſe thai bbc 
That the Gauls ought to treat him as a friend, au ere 
not as an enemy; and that unleſs they forced him i um 
it, he would not draw his ſword till he arrived iMlhcy 
Italy. This he gave them to underſtand by his depullit | 
ties. But their Princes coming themſelves immedi !: 
ately to him at IIliberis, they were ſo charmed wit lar 
the good reception he gave them, and the preſents H in 
made them, that they left his army at entire liber lt c. 


to paſs through the country, taking their route b 
Ruſcino. | | | 
In the mean time the Romans were informed b 


the Tberus. This was a new motive to make the 
haſten the execution of their project of ſending a 
army into Spain under the command of P. Cornelius 
and another into Africa under that of Tiberius Sem 


Now called Colioure in Rouſſillon. 
+ Near Perpignan, Hod. Ruſcinon. 
1 Marſeilles, 


| proniu 


CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Conſuls. 


ould not prevent that of their enemy. „ 
W Whilſt the two Conſuls were levying troops, and Po 
making other preparations, all poſſible expedition was: 


before intended to be ſent into Ciſalpine Gaul. The 
ities were incloſed with walls, and thoſe who were to 
nhabit them, were ordered to repair thither in thirty 
as. Each of theſe colonies conſiſted of fix thou- 
nd men. One was ſettled on this ſide the Po, and 
alled Placentia z and the other on the other ſide of 
tat river, to which the name of Cremona was given. 
Theſe colonies were no ſooner ſettled, than the 
Joi, being apprized of the approach of the Cartha- 
gans, and promiſing themſelves much from their 
ad, revolted from the Romans, without regard to 
the hoſtages they had given them at the end of the 
bt war. They drew over the Inſubrians, whom an 
ntient grudge againſt the Romans before inclined to 
abe arms, and both together ravaged the country, 
vich the Romans had diſtributed. Thoſe who fled 
rere purſued as far as Mutina, another colony of the 
Romans : (Modena.) Mutina itſelf was beſieged. 
They ſhut up three Romans of great diſtinction in 
tat place, who had been ſent thither to diſtribute 
ke lands : theſe were C. Lutatius, a perſon of Con- 
ular dignity, and two old Prætors. They demanded 
n interview, which was granted them by the Bon : 
ut contrary to their engagement, they ſeized their 
erſons, with the view of recovering their hoſtages 
y their means. | B+ : h 
Upon this news, L. Manlius the Prætor, who, as 
re have ſaid, commanded an army in the country, 
tade his troops march towards that city, without hav- 
ws taken any precaution, or ſo much as acquainted 
imſelf with the country. The Boii had laid am- 
buſcades in a foreſt. As ſoon as the Romans entered 
they fell upon them from all ſides : Manlius loſt 
great part of his army, and with much difficulty 
aped with the reſt, whom not without great pains 


uu - 3 and 


ronius, But whatever diligence they uſed, they AR. $34 


ed to conclude every thing relating to the colonies, a 5.26, 


342 CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Conf. 
A. R. 534. and danger, he made enter Tanetum, a ſmall +6; 
wrt a on the banks of the Po, where they intrenched Pie | 


\ 218. | 
ſelves, and where they were afterwards befieged bil. 
the enemy. | EE Som di 
When it was known at Rome, that they were H dd 
have the revolt of the Gauls upon their hands, at ti 
ſame time with the impending war of the Carthagini bin 
ans, the Senate ſent the Prætor C. Atilius to the 2 in 
of Manlius with a Roman legion, and five thoufnd * 
of the allies, whom the Conſul P. Scipio had latel je 
raiſed. The enemy retired on the rumour of ti” 
march. Publius however raiſed a new legion to fup (ay 
ply the place of that, which had been fent with til 
Prætor. 5 „ on 
194. paſſed the Iberus and the Pyrenees, the Conſuls, hay wh 
ing made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the execy te 
tion of their deſigns, ſet ſail, Publius with ſixty ſhip pre 
for Spain, and Tiberius Sempronius with an hundret for 
and ſixty of five benches of oats for Africa. Yo 
The latter acted at firſt with ſo much impetuoſity T 


made ſuch formidable preparations at Lilybæum, and 
aſſembled ſuch great bodies of troops from all ſide 10 
that it might have been thought, his deſign was 


when he landed in Africa, to beſiege Carthage. * 

Polyb. iii, Publius keeping along the coaſts of Hetruria, Li 0 
"= guts and the mountains of the Salians, arrived thi C 
26. FElth day in the neighbourhood of Matſeilles, landed h 
; troops, and incamped near the firſt of the mouths, b i 
which the Rhone empties itſelf into the ſea, with de | 

ſign to give Hannibal battle in Gaul, before he ary pu 

es at the Alps. He was far from believing, that! 4 

had paſſed the Pyrenees already. But being informed R 

that he was even upon the point of paſſing the Rhone b. 

he was ſometime uncertain whether he ſhould marti ** 

in order to meet him. Seeing that his troops hac 44 

not perfectly. recovered the fatigues of their voyage % 


he gave them ſome days reſt, contenting himſelf wit 
ſending out three hundred of his braveſt horſe, : 
ſcouts, with ſome Gauls then in the pay of the people 

| | — 


CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Conſul. 


I obſerve well their march, number, and aſpect. 
ſhis delay was highly ſalutary for Hannibal. For 


Gauls in order to diſpute the paſſage of the river with. 
jim, he might have put a ſtop to his progreſs, and. 
fuſtrated all his deſigns. _ N 


ys march from the mouth of the Rhone in the coun- 
y of the Volcæ, a powerful people. They inhabited 
on the banks of the Rhone on both ſides of that river: 
Zut deſpairing of being able to defend the ſide, on 
which the Carthaginians were entering their country, 
they removed with all their effects to the other, and 
prepared to diſpute the paſſage of thoſe ſtrangers. with 
force of arms. All the other States that inhabited 
dong the Rhone, and os neg thoſe on whoſe lands 
Hannibal incamped, ardently deſired to ſee him on 
the other ſide of that river, in orden to be delivered 
from ſo great a multitude of ſoldiers, that ſtarved 
them. In conſequence he eaſily engaged them by 
preſents. to aſſemble all the barks they had, and even 
to build new ones. He alſo cauſed an extraordinary 
number of boats, fkiffs, and floats to be made; in 
which work he paſſed two days. 


diſpoſition for diſputing the paſſage with him. It was 
not poſſible to attack them in front. He therefore 
commanded a conſiderable detachment of his troops 
under the command of Hanno ſon of Bomilcar, to 
pals the river higher up, and in order to conceal their 
march and his deſign from the knowledge of the ene- 
my, he made them ſet out the beginning of the third 
night. He ordered him to go up the river towards 
its ſource, and to paſs it with the troops as ſecretly as 


* Not the Hanno left to command in Spain. 
Z4 A 


343 


f Maſſilia, with orders to approach the enemy as AR 534 
rear as they could without expoſing themſelves, and O. 


* 


ud the Conſul haſtened his march, and joined the 


Hannibal having either awed or brought over all Polyb. iii. 
195—200. 


the other nations of Gaul, whoſe country he had paſſed 1755 
trough, was arrived at about the. diſtance of four 26—:8. 


The Gauls were poſted on the other fide, in a good 


\ 


344 CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Conſuls. 
A.R. 534- poſſible at the firſt place where it was fordable, and 
my . to take a large compaſs in approaching the 
enemy, in order to fall on them in the rear at th; 
proper time. This ſucceeded as he intended. The 
Gauls, whom Hannibal had given them for guides 
made them march about five and twenty miles; at the 
end of which, they ſhewed Hanno a little iſland, 
formed by the river in dividing itſelf, which occaſionslfi 
its being not ſo deep, and more eaſy to paſs, in this 
place, They paſſed the river the next day without 
any reſiſtance, or being perceived by the enemy, 
They halted the reſt of the day, and during the night 
(which was the fifth) they advanced with little noiſe 
towards the enemy. ; eee ee 
Hannibal in the mean time prepared to attempt the 
aſſage. The heavy armed troops were to go on 
ad the greater barks, and the light armed infantry 
in the ſmall. The greater were placed above in a 
long file and upon the ſame line, and the leſs beloy, 
in order that the former ſuſtaining the violence of the 
ſtream, the latter might have leſs to ſuffer from it. It 
was conceived proper to make the horſes follow 
ſwimming ; and in order to that, a man in the ſtem 
of each boat held three or four on. each ſide by the 
reins. Parts of the horſes were made to enter the | 
water entirely equipped, in order that their riders 
might immediately charge the enemy on landing. By 
this means a ſufficiently great number of troops were 
thrown upon the other ſide at the firſt paſſage. 
Hannibal had not began to paſs the river with his 
army, till after he had ſeen a ſmoke riſe on the other 
fide; which was the ſignal the troops, that had paſſed 
the river with Hanno, was to make. Every thing was 
immediately diſpoſed, and ſpoke the prelude. of a 
great battle. In the barks ſome mutually encouraged 
each other with great cries; whilſt others, to uſe the 
expreſſion, ſtrove with the violence of the ſtream ; and 
the Carthaginians, who remained upon the ſhore, ani- 


This is believed to have been between Roquemaure and Pont St. 
Eſprit. 1 e 
mated 
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TORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Conſuls, 
nated their companions with their yoices and geſture, 
The Barbarians, on the other fide, according to. cuſ- 
vm, raiſed dreadful cries and howlings, claſhing their 
tields together, and already aſſuring themſelves of 
nctory. At that inſtant, they heard a great noiſe 


hind them, ſaw all their tents on fire, and themſelves 
noorouſly attacked in the rear. Hannibal animated 


y this ſucceſs, drew up his troops in battle as they 


knded, exhorted them to behave with brayery, and 
kd them on againſt the enemy. The latter, terrified, 


ud already in diſorder by ſo unforeſeen an event, were 
atantly broke, and put to flight. 3 i 

Hannibal, maſter of the paſſage, and at the ſame 
ine victor over the Gauls, immediately took care 
v make the reſt of his troops paſs the river, and in- 
amped that night upon its banks. The next morn- 
ng, on the report that the Roman fleet was arrived 
it the mouth of the Rhone, he detached five hundred 
Numidian horſe to diſcover where the enemy lay, their 


Jumber, and what they were doing. 


It remained now to make the elephants paſs the 
Rhone, which occaſioned abundance of perplexity ; 
but that was removed in the following manner. A 
aft of two hundred feet in length and fifty in breadth, 
ws brought to the ſide of the river, and made faſt 
by large cables to beams planted along the ſhore. 
This float was covered all over with earth: ſo that 
hoſe animals on going upon it, imagined that 
ey went as uſual upon the land. From this firſt 
boat, which was fixed, they paſſed on to a ſecond, 
c the ſame form, but only an hundred feet in length, 
ad made faſt to the other by cords eaſily untied. 
The females were made to go foremoſt. The other 
dephants followed them; and when they had paſſed 
in to the ſecond float, it was let looſe from the firſt, 
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ad towed to the other ſide by ſmall boats. After 


mich it returned to fetch the reſt. Some fell into 
he water, but got to ſhore to the reſt, ſo that not one 


i them was drowned. 


In 
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ew the way and paſſing the Alps, of which they had a 


terrible idea from report, he made uſe both of re- 
repreſented to them, * that having to that day con- 3 
fonted the greateſt dangers with them, he could 
farce comprehend from whence the terror that 
eired them could arife, That during the many years 
they had ſerved under his father, under Afdrubal, 
ind himſelf, they had always been victorious. | That 
they had paſſed the Iberus with deſign to deliver the 
Univerſe from the tyranny of the Romans, and to ex- 
irpate the very name of that haughty people. That 
then none of them thought the. way too long, though 
it were to be from the extremity of the Weſt to 
that of the Eaſt. That now, when they had march- 
ed the greateſt part of it; had paſſed the Pyre- 
iees in the midſt of the moſt favage nations; had 
aſſed the Rhone, and ſtemmed the impetuous waves 
of ſo rapid a river in the view of ſo many thouſand 
bauls, who had diſputed the paſſage with them in 
ain: now when they found themſelves cloſe to the 
Alps, of which the oppoſite ſide to that before them 
was part of Italy, they wanted fpirit and reſolution. 
What image then did they form of the Alps! Did 
they believe them any thing but high mountains ? 
That though they were higher than the Pyrenees, 
there certainly was no land that touched the ſky, or was 
not to be paſſed by mankind. That it was certain 
the Alps were inhabited ; that they were cultivated ; 
that they ſubſiſted men and other animals, to whom 
they had given birth. That the Ambaſſadors them- 
klves from the Gauls, whom they ſaw before their 
eyes, had no wings, when they paſſed them to come 
thither. That the anceſtors of the ſame Gauls, before 
they ſettled in Italy, where they were ſtrangers, 
had often paſſed them with an innumerable multitude 
of women and children, who went with them in queſt | 
of new habitations. He concluded with repeating all 
the aids, with which the Ambaſſadors of the Gauls 
bad engaged to ſupply them.“ 

The 


coaches and praiſes, to reanimate their courage. He Liv. xxi. 
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A. R. 534 The foldiers would ſcarce give Hannibal time to 
— 8 conclude, but raiſed their hands up all together, and 
declared they were ready to follow wherever he would 

lead them. e fixed their departure for the next 
day; and after having made vows and ſupplications 
wto the Gods for the ſafety of the whole army, he dif. 
miſſed them, recommending it to them, to refreſ 
and reſt themſelves. Accordingly he ſer out the next 


| 1 
day. 1 

Polyb. ili. Weder diligence P. Scipio made, with deſign to the 
202 give Hannibal battle, he did not arrive at the place 0 
= n where the Carthaginians had paſſed the Rhone til f 
three days after they were marched, Having no * 

hopes of coming up with them, he returned to his ! 

fleet, and embarked again, with the reſolution to . 

and wait for them at the bottom of the xs th But 5 

in order not to leave Spain without defence, he ſent . 

his brother Cneus thither, with the greateſt part o 95 

his troops, to make head againſt Aſdrubal, and ſet out 4 

for Geneva, intending to act with the army in Cifal- ® 

ine Gaul near the Po againſt Hannibal. = 1 

uu. Ivid. Hannibal ſet out the next day as he had declared, WW. 
and continued his march through Gaul along the ii. my 

ver towards the north : not becauſe that way was the 65 

moſt direct and ſhorteſt, but that by removing from z 

the ſea, he removed from Scipio, and favoured his * 
deſign of entering Italy with all his forces, and with- * 
cout weakening them by any battle. 3 _y 
Ibid. 163. After a march of four days he arrived at a kind of * 
Hr. xxi. i and, as it was called, formed by the confluence of _y 
1 the“ Iſara and the Rhone, which unite in this place. Ar tt 
ders 


* The text of Polybius, as we have it, and that of Livy, place thi 
iſland between the Saone and the Rhone, that is to ſay, where Lions place 
has been ſince built. This is pretended to be an error. In the The 
Greek it was wrote Zxapac, to which the word *Apap@- has been ſub- 
ſtituted. Jac. Gronovius ſays he ſaw it wrote Biſarat in a manuſcript Ve 
of Livy : which ſhews, that “ Ifara Rhodanuſque amnes” mult their 
read inftead of . Arar Rhodanuſque; and that the iſland in queſtion 
is formed by the confluence of the Iſara and Rhone, The ſituation 
of the Allobroges, mentioned here, is an evident proof of this. 1 cso ha 
do not enter into this kind of diſputes. I thought it neceſſary to fol- whic! 
low the correction, | Yoo 
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Here he was choſen arbiter between two brothers, A. R. $34 
«ho diſputed the erown with each other. He ad- — 2 
»dged it to the eldeſt, conformably to the intention 
the Senate and principal perſons. The Prince in 
natitude for that ſervice, ſupplied him abundantly 
with proviſions and cloathing, of which his army was 
n extreme want, for covering themſelves againſt the 
nupportable cold they were to feel on the Alps. 

The greateſt ſervice which Hannibal received from 
he prince which he had juſt placed upon the throne, 
ns his poſting his troops in the rear of the Cartha- 
nians, who were in ſome diſtruſt and fear of the 
Allobroges, and his eſcorting them to the place where 
they were to enter the Alps. „„ 

After marching about eight hundred ſtadia (forty 
kaoues) in ten days, they arrived at the foot of the 
Alps. The fight of thoſe mountains, which ſeemed 
© touch the ſky, and were covered all over with 
how, where nothing was to be ſeen but a few wretch- 

W cottages, diſperſed here and there, and ſituated 

won the tops of inacceſſible rocks, but lean cattle 
ſtarved with cold, men with long uncouth hair and 
teards, and of a fierce and ſavage aſpect; theſe ob- 
js revived the thoughts they had conceived of them 
before, and ſtruck the ſoldiers with dread. 

As long as Hannibal had continued in the flat Polyb. iii. 
wuntry, the Allobroges had not diſturbed him in Ii? 
bs march, whether becauſe they feared the Cartha- 3237. 
gnian cavalry, or that the troops of the King of the 
Gauls kept them in awe. But when that eſcort re- 
ired, and Hannibal began to enter into the defiles 
of the mountains, the Allobroges ran in great num- 
this ders to ſeize the eminences, that commanded the 
ions WY places through which his army muſt neceſſarily paſs. 
wb. WY The troops were extremely alarmed, when they per- 
ript WM ceived thoſe mountaineers perched upon the ridges of 
ze their rocks. Had they known how to improve their 
tion A zdrantage, and keep their poſts, which was very eaſy 
zs have done, all had been over with the whole army, 
wich might have been entirely deſtroyed in thoſe 
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iſuls, 

A. R. 534: mountains. Hannibal ſtopped, made his troops. 
and as there was no other paſſage that —— 5 4 
camped as well as he could an the midft of a thouſand be. 
precipices, and ſent ſome of his Gauliſn guides til, 
view the diſpoſition of the enemy. By their mean; | 
he learnt, that the defile where he was ſtopped, wa «1 
guarded only in the day-time by the inhabitants, wh by 
at night retired to their ſeveral cottages. This infor Wl (1 
mation ſaved the army. V ee 
Hannibal, early in the morning, advanced toward ©; 
thoſe ſummits, making a feint as if he intended to ꝗ ;{ 
over them in the day, and in the view of the Barba :i: 
rians. But the ſoldiers, overwhelmed with an hai v0 
of flints and great ſtones, ftopped ſhort, as they had the 
received orders. Hannibal, after having paſſed the i; 
whole day in-fruitleſs attempts, but which te deſign is 
edly repeated to deceive the enemy, incamped in th :nd 
ſame place, and intrenched himſelf. As ſoon as he un 
was certain that the mountaineers had abandoned 
that eminence, he cauſed a great number. of fires toll tc 
be kindled, as if he intended to ſtay where he wa au 
with kis whole army. But leaving his baggage, vit if 
the cavalry and the greateſt part of his infantry there « : 
he ſet out at the head of his braveſt troops, paſſed tin 
the defile with them, and ſeized the ſame ſummits hoft 
which the Barbarians had juſt quitted. At the bre but 
of day the groſs of the Carthaginian army decamped i gu! 
and prepared to advance. The enemy, at the uſual vpe 
ſignal, had already quitted their forts in order to re. fre: 
ſume their poſts upon the rocks, when they perceived pro 
part of the Carthaginians over their heads, whilſt the into 
reſt were upon their march: but they did not lo hoy 
courage. Accuſtomed to run over thoſe rocks, they and 
came down upon the Carthaginians on their march det 
and harraſſed them on all fides. The Carthaginian g way 
had the enemy to fight, and the difficulty of the Bart 
places where they could ſcarce keep on their legs, to tack 
contend with at the ſame time. But the greateſt di- : fh. 
order was occaſioned by the horſes and beaſts that dilte 
nitu 


carried the baggage, that, terrified by the * aj 
| owl- 
7 
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;wlings of the Gauls, which the mountains re-echoed 4. 


n an horrible manner, fell back on the ſoldiers, and Ant. C 


beat them down along with them into the precipices 
an the fide of the way. e b 
Hannibal had hitherto been only a ſpectator of 
what paſſed, for fear of augmenting the confuſion, 
by endeavouring to remedy it. But now ſeeing him- 
af in danger of loſing his baggage, which would be 
tended with the ruin of the whole army, he came 
donn from the eminence, and put the enemy to flight: 
ifter which, quiet and order being reinſtated amongſt 
the Carthaginians, he continued his march without 
rouble and danger, and arrived at a fort, which was 
the moſt important place of the country. He made 
timſelf maſter of it, as well as of all the neighbour- 
ing towns, in which he found great quantities of corn 
and abundance- of cattle, that ferved to ſubſiſt his 
amy during three days. 8 | 
After a march quiet enough, he had a new danger 
to experience. The Gauls pretending to have been 
uught by the example of their neighbours, ho had 
ſuffered for having undertaken to oppoſe the march 
of the army, came to compliment Hannibal, brought 
lim proviſions, offered to be his guides, and left 
boſtages with him for their fidelity. Hannibal, with- 
at relying much upon their promiſes, would not diſ- 
ouſt them however, left-they ſhould declare themlelves 
openly againſt him. He gave them an obliging an- 
ſyer, and having accepted of their hoſtages and the 
proviſions, which themſelves had cauſed to be brought 
into the way, he followed their guides, not confiding 
however entirely in them, but always upon his guard, 
and with abundance of circumſpection and ſecret dif- 
tidence. When they came into a much narrower 
way, commanded on one fide by an high mountain, the 
Barbarians quitted an ambuſcade on a ſudden, at- 
tacked the Carthaginians in front and rear; pouring 
a ſhower of darts upon them both near and from ſome 
viſtance, and rolling down ſtones of enormous mag- 
nitude upon them from the eminences. The rear was 
= charged 
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A. R. $34, charged with ter vigour than the reſt, and 
Ant. A N__ ab of the Jo This valley Ad 
— Joubredly been the tomb of the whole army, if t 
Carthaginian General had not taken care from t 
Home, ye way of precaution againſt treacher 
to poſt the with the cavalry in the front 
and the heavy-armed foot in the rear. That infantr 
ſuſtained the enemy's charge, without which the l 
had been much greater; as Hannibal, notwithſtand 
ing all his precautions, was upon the point of bein 
entirely defeated. For whilſt he was in ſuſpence, whe 
ther he ſhould make his army advance in theſe nz 
row ways, becauſe he had left his infantry no rei 
forcement to cover their rear, as himſelf did that o 
the cavalry; the Barbarians took the advantage 0 
that moment of uncertainty, to charge the Carthagi 
nians in flank; and having ſeparated the rear fron 
the front of the army, they ſeized the ſpace betwee 
both, fo that Hannibal paſſed the night ſeparate 
from his horſe and baggage. 
The next day the mountaineers renewed the chat 
but with much leſs vigour than the day before; 1 
that the Carthaginians joined again, and paſſed thi 
defile, where they loſt more of their — — beaſt 
than ſoldiers. From thenceforth the Barbarians aj 
peared only in ſmall bodies, more like robbers th 
real enemies, ſometimes on the rear, ſometimes in th 
front, according as the place favoured them, or th 
Carthaginians themſelves gave them opportunities 
ſurprizing them, by advancing too far in the front 
or keeping too much behind the rear, of the army 
The elephants which were placed in the advance 
ard, crofled theſe rugged and ſteep mountains veril T 
owly. But on the other fide, wherever they apa 
peared, they covered the army from the inſults of ti . bas 
Barbarians, that did not dare to approach tho 
animals, whoſe figure and magnitude were new d raml 
them. le p 
After a march of nine days, Hannibal arrived at lame 
upon the top of the mountains. He continued there 
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mo days, as well to reſt thoſe who had got thither A. R. 54. 
wppily, as to give others time to join the main body. Vt. RE 
ſuting this halt, the troops were agreeably ſurprized 
p ſee moſt of the horſes 1 carriage - beaſts appear 
nich had tired Ypon the wute, and had followed the 
rack of the army. 
lt was then about the end of October, and — 
knce of ſnow had newly fallen, which coveted all the 
ys, and very much troubled, and diſcouraged the 
mops. Hannibal perceived it; and ſtopping upon 
n eminence, from whence all Italy might be ſeth, he 
eyed them the fertile ® countries watefed by the Po, 
qhere they were almoſt arrived, adding, c that they 
ud now only a ſlight” effort to tnake. He repie= 
inted to them, that a battle or two was now! upon 
he point of putting a glorious period 15 their la- 
urs, and inric 25 them for ever, b by making 
tem maſters of the epi of the Roman dominionis. 
[tis diſcourſe, full of ſuch grateful hopes, and ſuſ- 
fined by the ſight of Italy, reſtored joy and vigour 
þ the dejected army. They continued their march 
this difpoſition. But the way was not the more eaſy 
neffect of it: on the contrary, as it was down-hill, 
be difficulty and danger increafed ; and the more 
cauſe on the fide next Italy the declivity of th the 
Alps is much greater and more ſteepy. Accordingly 
hey ſcarce found any but broken, direct, key 04 
mays; fo that the ſoldiers could not keep their feet in 
king, nor ſtop themſelves when they made a wrong 
15 but fell int and threw down "ay ano- 
er. 1 
They mene at a place more diicult than any they 
ad yet paſſed. The ſoldiers, though Witts arms 
I gage, had a great deal of trouble to get down 
feeling for, and laying hold of, the buſhes and 
mmbles has grew there, Sith their feet and hands. 
Lhe place was extremely ſteep of itſelf, but was be- 
me more lo by a late falling in of the earth, in ef- 
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A. R. 534 fect of which there was an abyſs oppyſite to them of 
* above a thouſand feet in depth. The cayalry. pt 
- ſhort here. Hannibal ſurprized at that ſtand, ran 
thither, and ſaw that it was actually impoſſible to g 

on. He had thoughts of taking a long compaſs ; by 

that was found to be equally impracticable. As ſome 

days before new inow af no great depth had falle 

upon the old, the feet, entering it ſupported. them, 

ſelves with eaſe. But when this new ſnow, was melted 

by the paſſing of the. firſt troops and carriage beaſts 

the reſt, marched only upon ice, where every thing 


was ſlippery; where there was no hold for the feet; 
and where in caſe of the leaſt falſe ſtep, in which the 
hands and knees might be neceſſary far recovering the 
legs, there was. no longer: either branches or roots te 
lay hold of. Beſides this inconvenience, . the; hors 
| ſtriking the ice hard in order to keep. footing upon} 
| plunged their feet into it in ſuch a manner, 143 5 
could not draw them out, and continued there as i 
catched in a gin. It was therefore. proper to have re 


1 


courſe to ſome other expe dient. 
Hannibal choſe to make his army incamp, and 
reſt itſelf for ſome, time. upon the ſummit of this hill 
which was broad enough, after the ground was cleared 
and all the ſnow, both new and old, that covered 
it, removed, which coſt infinite pains. A wa 
was afterwards cut by his order through. the foli 
rock, and that work carried on with amazing ardoul 
and conſtancy. To open and enlarge this way, al 
the trees round about were cut down; and as f 
as that was done, the wood was diſpoſed-round tix 
rock, after which it was ſet on fire. ann 
wind was very high, which ſoon kindled a vaſt flame 
ſo that the rock itſelf became as red as the fire arou eder 
it. Hannibal then, if we may believe Livy, (for Fo empir 
lybius does not ſay a word of this circumſtance) cavleii;..1.; 
* vinegar to be poured upon it, which inſinuating 
Many reject this fact as ſuppoſed and impoſſible. Pliny howere 
obſerves upon the force of vinegar in breaking ſtones and rocks 


tc Saxa rumpit infuſum, quæ non ruperit ignis antecedens, 1. xx 


c. 1. For which reaſon he calls vinegar ; “ Succus rerum 2 
| XXXIII 
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of the fire, calcined and ſoftened it. In this man- 


yay was cut along the rock that afforded an eaſy 
age for the troops, baggage, and even elephants. 

Four days were employed in this work; The car- 

inge beaſts died of hunger; for there was nothi 

o ſubſiſt them on mountains entirely covered wit 


flaces, which ſupplied the horſes abundantly: with 
forage, and the men with all kinds of 'nouriſhment.- 
In this manner Hannibal arrived in Italy, after 
ring employed fifteen days in paſſing the Alps, and 


the army quitted theſe: mountains. It was then much 
nferior in number to what it was when he ſet out 
tom Spain, here we have ſeen that it amounted to 
war ſixty thouſand men. It had already ſuſtained 
geat loſſes upon the march, either in the battles it 


is quitting the: banks of the Rhone it was ſtill thirty 
thouſand font, and eight thouſand horſe. The paſſing 
of the Alps diminiſhed it almoſt one half. Hannibal 
had only twenty thouſand: foot left, (of which twelve 
touſand were Africans, and eight thouſand Spani- 
ads) and ſix thouſand horſe. Himſelf had cauſed 
this to be engraven upon a column near the Lacinian 
r oo Ot OP nt a laces 

"Thoſe who are ever ſo little accuſtomed to read 
ſtory. with reflexion, cannot but admire ſo great, ſo 


ndertakes to croſs four hundred leagues of country, 
b paſs the  Pyreneans, the Rhone, and the Alps, in 
der to attack the Romans in the very centre of, their 
enpire, without being ſtopt by the innumerable dif- 


LNxiii. c. 2. Dio, ſpeaking of the ſiege of Eleuthera, ſays, that its 
yall; were made to fall down by the force of vinegar, l. xxxvi. p. 8. 
The difficulty of finding a ſufficient quantity of vinegar on theſe 
wountains for ſuch an operation, is probably what makes it doubtful, 
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ir taking a compaſs ſo as to abridge the declivity, a 


how. They at length arrived» at cultivated, fertile 


ye months in this whole march from Carthagena, till 


ad been obliged to fight, or in paſſing rivers.'; On 


whle, and ſo bôld a deſign, as this of Hannibal, who 


wulties with which ſuch a deſign muſt inevitably be 
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abundance of prudence. He had informed himſel 


the people of the country for his guides, who offre 


mony of cotemporaries; and as to what 70 


tC. which he expoſed himſelf and his army, eſpecially in 
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attended. But when we conſider all the dangeis th 


paſſing the Alps, where he Joſt more than half of it 
one might be rempted to tax his conduct with im 

dence and even temerity; eſpecially if we ſuppoſe 
that he engaged in ſo hazardous an--enterprize as th 
without having foreſeen all its conſequences; and with 
out being informed of the diſpoſition of the national 
and the nature of the places, through which he wz 
to paſs. He would no doubt be inexcuſable, had he 
acted in this manner: but in this reſpebt he ha 
our apologiſt, in theperfon of Polybius. Hannib: 
fays that Hiſtorian, conducted this great affair wit 


exactly in the nature and ſituation of the places, i 
which he propoſed to go. He knew, that the nations 
through which he was to:pais, waited only an occafiot 
to revolt againſt the Romans. And laſtly, by way 
precaution againft the difficulty of the ways; he too 


themſelves the more willingly for that ſervice, a 
might be confided in with the greater ſecurity, as 
had the ſame hopes and intereſts. Beſides which, 
ways over the Alps were not fo impracticable, as thi 
might be imagined. Before Hannibal approach 
them, the Gauls bordering upon the Rhone had pal 
ſed thoſe mountains more than once; as they had yer] 
recently to join the Gauls in the neighbourhood of th 
Po apainft the Romans. And farther, the Alps the 
ſelves are inhabited by a very numerous people, whe 
an army, in conſequence, may find [proviſions an 
forage.” I can ſpeak with certainty of all theſe thing 
ſays Polybius at the end of this reflexion, becauſe 
have informed myſelf concerning them by the tel 
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places, I know them of myſelf, having viſi 
Alps, and conſidered them attentiyely, in order 


have an exact knowledge of them. 
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Hhibal takes Taurinum (Turin.) Batrie of the ca- 
' valry near the Ticinus, in which P. Scipis 15 defeated, 

The Gauls come in crowds 10 join Hannibal... Scipio. 
retires, paſſes the Trebia, and trenches himſelf near 
that river. Actions that paſs in Sicily. Naval batfie, 


is recalled from Sicily into Italy, to aid bis collegue. 
Notwithſtanding the remonſirances of P. Scipio, he 
febts a battle near Trebia, and is defeated. .. Sacceſs- 
ful expeditions of Cn. Scipio in Spain. Hannibel 
attempts to paſs tbe Appennines. - Second battle be- 


the allies of Rome without ranſom. His jiratagem to 


wards the enemy, and ravages the whole country to 
draw the Conſul to a battle. Flaminius, contrary 10 
the advice of the council of war, and bad omens, en- 
gages. Famous battle of the lake of Thraſymenus. 
| Contraſt between Flaminius and Hannibal, Bad choice 
of the People the occaſion of the defeat. General af- 
fiction which it cauſes at Rome. ; TE 


TJANNIBAT-'s firſt care, on quitting the Alps, 
'* was to give his troops k me reſt, of which they 
were in extreme need. When he ſaw them in a good 
condition, the people of the territory of Turin (Tau- 
ini) havin relle to make an alliance with him, he 


1 
- 


incamped before their principal city, which he took 
in three days, and put all who had oppoſed him to 
the ſword. This expedition occaſioned ſo great a con- 
ſternation amongſt the Barbarians, that they all came 
of themſelves to ſubmit to the victor. The reſt of © 
the Gauls would have done the ame, they were 
| highly 


A a 3. 
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in which tbe Carthaginians are defeated. Sempronius 


tween Sempronius and Hannibal. The Conſul Servi- 
lius ſets out for Rimini. The feaſt of the Saturnalia. 
revived. Hannibal diſmiſſes the pr 1/oner's take n from, 


of Clufium, where be loſes an eye. | He advances to- 


A. R. 534. 


Ant. C. 


2 1 * 
Poly b. iii. 
„„ 
Liv. xxi. 
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A. R. 534 highly diſpoſed by inclination, and as the had cay 
3 Fanibar « to be afured, if the fear of the Roman 5 
my, which approat thed, Shad Hot reſtrained them. 
Hannibal judged then, t he had ho time. to wh 
that it was neceſſary as abel into the country, an 
to Venture ſome exploit, that might eſtabliſh 2 5 
fidence in him amongſt the 7 Pe ople, u who Were © dello 
to declare for him. * e oi 
Polyb. iii. he Romans, in the beginning af whe cam. Alg lon, 
Ii had expected nothing leſs than to be obliged to Wok 
29—47, the war in Italy, The extraordinary rapidity « of their 
APP: yy enemy the ſucceſs of ſo hazardous an enterprize as 
that of marching through ſo many countries, and of 
paſſing the Alps Sit an army, the diligence and vi- 
yacity of his motions immediately after his arrival; 
all this aſtoniſhed Rome, and occaſioned great alarm 
there. Sem ronius, one of the Conſuls, ' received or- 
ders to quit Sicily, and come to the aid of his country, 
P. Scipio, the other Conſul, had no ſooner landed x | 
Piſa, and received from the Prœtors Manlius and 
Atilius the troops under their command, than he ad- 
vanced by long marches towards the enemy, ag the 
Po, and incamped near the“ Ticinus. 
Here the two armies were in view of each 'other, 
The two Generals knew little of, but had already 
conceived an eſteem, and even admiration, for each 
other. On the one fide the name of Hannibal had 
been very famous from before the taking of Sagun- 
tum; and on the other, the Carthaginian .judged the 
merit of Scipio, from the choice which had been 
made of his perſon to command the Romahs againſt 
him. What ſtill mutually increaſed this high opinion, 
was, that Scipio had renounced the command of the 
army in Spain, and quitted Gaul to oppoſe Hannibal 
in Italy; and that Hannibal had been ſo bold as to 
form the deſign of paſſing the Alps, and ſo fre 
as to put it in execution. 


A little river in Lombæerdy. 
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150 hrangue their ſoldiers, before they came to blows. 
I Scipio, after having repreſented to his troops the 
ofs' lory of their country, and the great actions of their 
110 feathers, told them, that victory was in their own 
on- hands, as they had to deal with Carthaginians, ſo of- 
defeated, reduced to be their tributaries, . and al- 
vaoſt their ſlaves long ago. That Hannibal, in paſſing 
on he Alps, had loſt the beſt part of his army: That 
ain de reft were exhauſted by hunger, cold, fatigues and 
cir rniſery: That it would ſuffice only to ſhew themſelves, 
5 n order to put troops to flight, that reſembled ghoſts 
| of nore than men.” All that I fear,” continued he, 
uy « is that Hannibal will ſeem to have been conquered 
]. by the Alps, before you come to blows with him. 
m But it is but juſt that the Gods, who have been 
1 « people and a leader guilty of perjury and the viola- 
2+ tion of treaties. They have only left to us, us 


« who have been injured but in the ſecond place, the 
added he, whether, after twenty years, the earth 


« thaginians, or whether they are the ſame e defeated 
* at the iſlands Ægates, and in fo many other places. 


ch ; e n "INN I 
ad Africa, and, without much pains, have deſtroyed 
m. Carthage their capital. We granted them peace, 


he WI and took them under our protection, when they 


„were highly diſtreſſed. by the revolt of all Africa. 
if For theſe great ſervices they are come to attack our 


al WJ © Sicily and Sardinia, but Italy, that is in queſtion. 
to It is here that we are to make our utmoſt efforts, 
e as if we fought under the walls of Rome themſelves. ' 
Let each of you imagine, that he is not only de- 
* fending his own, perſon, but his wife and children. 
And let not your families only engroſs your 
thoughts; remember tkat the Roman Senate and 
N A a 4 * “ Peo- 


= 


« firlt inſulted, . ſhould alſo begin the war firſt with a 


„glory of giving them the {aft blow. Let us try, 
on a ſudden has brought forth a new race of Car- 


We might have made our victorious fleet fail for 


„country under the leading of a young madman, 
he * who has ſworn our deſtruction. For now it is not 


The Generals on both ſides thought it proper to A; R. x34. 
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AR $36 6 People have their eyes fixed upon your arms; and 


216, © that the fortune of Rome, and her whole empire, 


6 prada ſolely upon your Vigorops FORK, and 
« yalour " 1 

Hannibal, in order to be the HT | 4 by 
ſoldiers of a groſs apprehenſion, ſpoke to their eyes, 
before he addreſſed himſelf. to their ears, and did not 
think of perſuading them by reaſons, till after he had 
prepared them by objects. He gave arms to many 


of the mountzineers he had taken, made them fight 


two and two in the ſight of his army; promiſing li- 
berty and a compleat ſuit of armour, with - War- 
horſe, to ſuch of them as came off victorious. The 
joy with which thoſe Barbarians ran to on ſuch 
motives, gave Hannibal occaſion, from what had juſt 
aſſed before their eyes, to give his troops a more 
7 477 image of their preſent ſituation, which leaving 
them no means of going back, laid them under the 
abſolute neceſſity of conquering or Jie in order to 
avoid the infinite miſeries prepared for thoſe, who 
ſhould be abject enough to give way before the Ro- 
mans. He ſet before their eyes the greatneſs of re- 
wards, the conqueſt of all Italy 7 5 plunder, of- 
Rome, that rich and opulent city, illuſtrigus. victory, 
immortal glory. He depreciated the Roman power, 
of which the vain glare ought not to dazzle. warriors 
like them, come from the pillars of Hercules into the 
very heart of Italy, through the moſt fierce and f- 
vage nations. As to what regarded him perſonally, 
he would not deſcend to compare himſelf with a Ge. 


neral of ſix months ſtanding ; (ſo he defined Scipio) 
him, who was almoſt born, at. leaſt nurtured and 


brought up in the tent of his father Amilcar ;, him, 


| who v was the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of che in 
habitants of the Alps, and what is ſtill much mere, 


of the Alps themſelves. He excited their indignation 
againſt the inſolence of the Romans, who had pre- 
ſumed to demand, that himſelf and the ſoldiers h 
had taken Saguntum, ſhould be delivered up to them; 


and he animated their jealouſy againſt the e 
able 


CORNELIUS, SEMPRONIUS, Conſuk. 
ble pride of thoſe imperious maſters, who believed A 


every thing was to obey them, and that 
py right to impoſe. laws upon the whole * 


Li theſe diſcourſes - both ſides: for a 
battle. Scipio having laid a bridge over the Ticinus,. 


paſſed that river with his troops. Two bad omens had 


trouble and alarm tree. afar his army. To 
— effects, he made the uſual ſacrifices; The 
Carthaginians were full of ardour. Hannibal made 
hem new promiſes, and cruſhing the head of a lamb 
he was acrificing: to pieces, he prayed Jupiter to eruſh 
his own in the ſame. manner, if he did not give his 
odiers the rewards: he had juſt promiſed them. 
There is reaſon. to ſay, that in war every thing de- 
ends upon the beginnings, and that it is a good 


861 
. 


omen for a General to open the campaign with: a vic - 


pry. Hannibal had great occaſion to begin well, in 
oder to obviate the opinion people might conceive 
& his having undertaken things above his ability. He 
relied — upon the valour of his cavalry, and the, 
rigour of his horſes, which were all Spaniſh. 

The two Generals ſet out with all their horſe, and 


ith the ſame deſign: of taking a view of each other, 


ud met in a great plain on this ſide of the Ticinus. 
Scipio drew up his troops in one line, with the Roman 


ayalry on the wings, and the Gallick allies in the 


centre, which were ſtrengthened by light - armed * . 
he 


Hannibal regulated himſelf by this 2 — ition. | 
Numidian horſe - were-excellent. His — bridled 
ad equipped, were equal in front to that of the Ro- 
mans, As to the“ Numidian horſe, he threw them 
into the wings, and marched in that order againſt * 
enemy. 

The Generals and: F: 3 deſiring only to en- 
gige, the charge began. At firſt Scinio' light · armed 
ſoldiers had no ſooner diſcharged their firſt darts, than 
terrified by the Carthaginian cavalry; which came on 
upon them, and fearing; to be trod under foot by. the 


* The Numidian horſs uſed neither bridle nor ſaddle. 
1 horſes, 
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A.R. $34+ horſes, they gave way, and fled thro h the interva Th 
3 between n The — cm 1 
great while with equal vigour. Many ſoldiers diſ. f 
mounted on both ſides, ſo that the action became of g 
foot as well as of horſe. During this time the Nami. opt 
dians, that extended beyond the Roman cavalry in he 
front, wheeled about upon the wings; and whilſt part 
- of them charged in flank, the reſt cut to pieces What wet 
remained of' the light-armed troops, that had retired U. 
behind the wings, and afterwards attacked the horſe hac 
in the rear. The Romans being ſurrounded on both ne 
ſides, the diſorder became general. Scipio was wound. this 
ed in this battle, and rendered incapable of action. ap 
He was brought: off from the enemy by the valour not 
of his ſon, who was then but ſeventeen; years of age, fo 
and was making his firſt campaign. That young ib 
Hero diſtinguiſhed himſelf Karbe here by an c- ur. 
tion of valour, and at the ſame time of filial piety, 1 in au 
ſaving his father's life. This was the great Scipio, his 
who afterwards acquired the name of Africanus, by de 
terminating this war ſucceſsfully, ff. 40 lh . 
The Conſul; dangerouſly wounded, retired: in-good boa 
onder, and was carried into his camp by a large body nol 
of the horſe, who covered him with their arms and hor! 
bodies: the reſt of the troops followed him'thither. is 2 
He quitted it ſoon after, having ordered his ſoldiers the 
to pack up their baggage ſecretly, decamped from Th: 
the Ticinus,' moved on expeditiouſly to the banksof mi 
the Po, and made his troops paſs that river with-a- nt 
bundance of tranquillity. They arrived at Placentia, to t] 
before Hannibal knew that they-were decamped from 80 
near the Ticinus. He immediately ſet out to purſue Wl fon; 
them, but found the bridge broke down. He took "Wl ticy 
only fix hundred men priſoners, who were ſtill on this ¶ proc 
ſide of the river, and had not -made' haſte:enoug to Wl bn, 
paſs over to the other. Theſe had been left ce 1 guard WY him, 


the fort built at the head of the bridge. WM ov 
Such was the. firſt battle between the Ren os bia, 


+. Tl he 
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The ſuperiority of the Carthaginian cavalry was ma- A. R. 


nifeſt 1 in it; and from theneeforth the-principal force 

of their army was judged to conſiſt” in it; for which 
— the Romans 6aght to have avoided large and 
open Plains, fuch is are thoſe beten the AIP? and 
56. 272 


menen after me battle of Ticinus, all th rolyb. im. 


eighbouring Gauls, in emulation of each other, came has: 


n and ſurrendered themſelves to Hannibal, as they 43. Liv. Xi. 


ud concerted at firſt, ſupplied him with munitions, * 
nd entered themſelves to ſervs in his troops. And 
tis, as Polybius has already obſerved, was the prin- 
pal reaſon that induced that wile: aud able General, 
otwithſtanding the ſmall number and fatigue of His 
wops, to hazard an action, which was become his 
abſolute neceſſity,” as it was not in his power to re- 
urn back, had it been ever ſo much in his will: be- 
uſe only a victory could make the Gauls declare in 
lis favour, whoſe aid was the ſole reſource he had i in 
the preſent eon juncture. N IO 

Hannibal having paſſed che Po upon a bridge of 
boats, incamped near the enemy. The following 
igt, about two thouſand foot and two hundred 
torſe of the Gauls, vho ſerved amongſt the Romans 
auxiliary troops, after having killed the guards of 
the gates of the camp, went over to that of Hannibal. 
That General received them with many profeſſions of 
unity, and having promiſed them great rewards, he 
ent them to their reſpective homes, recommending it 
o them to engage their countrymen in his intereſts. 

Scipio conſidered this deſertion of the Gauls as the 
onal of a general revolt, and did nat doubt, that 
hey would fly to arms like madmen, after having 
proceeded” to fuch an exceſs of perfidy.. For this rea- 
on, notwithſtanding the pain which his wound gave 
lim, he ſet duk ſecretly tow-ards the end of the fol- 
owing night, and having advaneed towards the Tre- 
bia, a little river near Placentia, he incamped upon 
e eminences, where it was not eaſy for the horſe to 
pproach, His retreat was not ſo ſecret as from the 
5 Ticinus. 
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of their hands, And accordingly they immediately 


- confined to killing a ſmall number of ſtragglers, whom 


ſcarcity of proviſions, which augmented every day in 


propoſal; in conſequence of which it coſt; Hannibal 


have infallibly cut off his ee if the Nu. 


party to Claſtidium, where the Romans had laid up 


Ticinus. Hannibal having ſent after him-Grſb the 
Numidians, and afterwards all his cavalry, would 


midians, through their avidity of plunder, had nd 
thrown themſelves into the camp, which the Romans 
had juſt abandoned, Whilſt they were ſearching 
every where without finding any thing to make them 
amends for the time they loſt, the enemy eſcaped out 


perceived the Romans —— in intrenching them. 
ſelves on the other ſide of the river, which they had 
time enough to paſs; and all their advantage waz 
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they found ſtill on the ſame fide with them. 
Seipio not being able to ſupport the pain which 
the agitation of the march gave him, and belieying 
it neceſſary to wait for his collegue, whom he knew 
had been recalled from Sicily, choſe the ground by 
the ſide of the river where he thought he might con- 
tinue with moſt ſafety, and intrenched himſelf, Han. 
nibal was incamped not far from thence; | But, if his 
victory over the Roman cavalry. gave him joy, the 
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an army obliged to march through an enemy's-coun- 
, without any preparation for it on its route, gave 
him no leſs diſquiet. This reduced him to- ſend a 


=> 2 


a great quantity of corn. The perſon whom he had 
charged with this expedition, tried at firſt to-make 
himſelf maſter of that place by force. But Daſius 
of Brunduſium, who commanded in it, having offered 
to deliver it up for money, he accepted that-traitors 


only four hundred pieces of gold for what ſubſiſted 
his troops during the whole time that he continued in 
the neighbourhood of Trebia. He treated the 'gat- 
riſon, which had been put into his hands with the 
place, favourably, in order to acquire the reputation 7 
of a general of great clemency in the beginning. 78 

A ſmall city between the Po and the Alps Whilt by 


| Whilſt Hannibal was carrying on che war in Tealy , K. x 


by land, the Carthaginians ated by ſea in the neigen. 2 
| hood of Sicily, and the other iflands near Italy. 


Of twenty galleys of five-benches of 'oars, 'which "the 49, 59 


Carthaginians had put to ſea to ravage the eoaſts ef 
Italy, nine got to the iſland of Lipara, and eight to 
the Vuleanize. The three others were carried into the 
trait by a contrary wind. King Hiero, WhO was by 
accident then at Meſſana, where he expected the Con- 
ſul, having perceived them, ſent out twelve galleys, 
which took them without difficulty, and brought them 


into the port of that city. The priſoners taken in 


thoſe ſhips A : 1 der beſides — fleet of 
wenty galleys, of which they were part, there were 
e more of the ſame kind, which were 
coming to Sicily, in order to ſollieit the antient allies 
of the Carthaginians. That they believed this ſecond 
feet was principally defigned to take the city of Lily- 
bæum: but that it had been driven to the iflands 
gates by the ſame ſtorm as had diſperſed them. 
The King wrote immediately to M. Emilius, Prætor 
of Sicily, to give him this advice, and to apprize him 
of the arrival of the enemy. The Prætor immediately 
ſent Lieutenants and Tribunes to Lilybæum, and the 
neighbouring cities, with orders to keep the ſoldiers 
in readineſs, and eſpecially to take care of Lilybæum, 
in which the proviſions and machines neceſſary for war 
were laid up. At the ſame time he publiſhed a decree, 
15 2 the mariners and ſoldiers, who _ to ſerve 
y ſea, were required to-prepare proviſions for ten days, 
to carry them 2 board: Heir thiva, and to * 
moment the ſignal ſhould be given for that purpoſe. 
He alſo recommended it to thoſe, who guarded the 
coaſts, to redouble their vigilance, and' to give notice 
of the arrival of the enemy's fleet as ſoon as they per- 
ceived it at ſea. In conſequence, though the Cartha- 
ginians had regulated their courſe ſo as to arrive at 
Lilybæum in the night, they were however defcried 
at a conſiderable diſtance, becauſe the moon ſhone 
bright, and they came with their fails flying. The 


ſentinels 


+ 
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A. R. 534. ſentinels gave their ſignal that inſtant; the eity took 

| Bat: arms, and the ſhips were manned immediately, The 
ſoldiers were divided, ſo that ſome fought on boa 


CC 
The Carthaginians, on their ſide, ſeeing that the 
enemy were upon their guard, would not enter the 
port before day. They paſſed the reſt of the night in 
furling their fails, and preparing their ſhips for battle 
As ſoon as day appeared they ſtood out to ſea, in or. 
der to have room enough to act themſelves, and to 
give the enemy liberty to come out of the port; The 
Romans did not refuſe battle, encouraged by the ad. 


Vantage they remembered they had gained oyer the in 
Carthaginians ahnoſt in the ſame place, and relying WW ! 
upon the number and valour of their ſoldier . in 
Mhen the two fleets were out at ſea, the Romans, H 
full of ardor and confidence, prepared to meaſure their Wl "! 


force with that of the Carthaginians. The latter, on 
the contrary, endeavoured to avoid fighting man to 
man, ſubſtituting ſtratagem to force, becauſe their 
hope was founded ſolely on the lightneſs and agility of 
their veſſels, and not on their own courage. Ant in- 
deed they had abundance more people to work them, 
than to fight; and on boarding them there appeared 


far more mariners than ſoldiers. This difference of ſoc 
troops having leſſened their boldneſs, and augmented 00 
me 


that of the Romans, they immediately fled, leaving 
ſeven of their ſhips at the mercy of the enemy, with 
ſeventeen hundred men, as well mariners as ſoldiers, 
amongſt whom were three Carthaginians of the prin- 
cipal nobility. The Roman fleet retired without hav- 
ing ſuffered any thing, except one galley, Which had 
received damage; but however regained the port with 
BR” +. Citrine bo LR ETD 

The news of this battle had not yet been carried to 
Meſſana, when the Conſul Sempronius arrived there. 
In entering the port he found King Hiero, who was 
come to meet him with a fleet well equipped. That 
Prince having quitted his own ſhip to go on board 


#3 
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that of the Conſul, expreſſed; his Joy, for his happy: 

arrival with his fleet and army, wiſhed him all poſſible 
ſocceſs in Sicily, and afterwards acquainted- him with, 
the condition of the iſland, and che ;enterprize of the 
Carthaginians. He concluded with aſſuring — 
that he would. ſerve the Romans in his advanced ag 
vich the ſame zeal wa eee he had ven des 
proofs of i in his youth. He told him, he he would. 
apply him gratis wit proviſions and cloaths for the 
kgions, and the ſoldiers: and mariners that ſerved on 
board the fleet: That the enemy, intended to attack 
Llybæum, and the other maritime cities; and that 
there was reaſon to fear that the love of novelty v 
nduce a great number of Sicilians to ſecond them. 
The Conſul, upon this advice, believing he had no 
time to loſe, ſet out for Lilybæum, „ 0 
Hiero and his fleet, They had not been long at ho. 
when they were i 7 of the battle, which had 
been fought near th at, iy, and che defeat of the Car- 


taginians. 


When they 5 at Lilybæum, Hiero phono Eu] 
f the Conſul, and retired, with his fleet. Sempro- 


ius having recommended the care of the coaſt to. the 
brætor, whom he left at Lilybæum, ſet ſail for 
Malta, where the Carthaginians had a garriſon As 


bon as he appeared, Amilcar, the ſon of Giſgo, who 
commanded in the iſſand with about two thouſand 


men under him, were delivered up to him. Some 
days after he returned to Lilybæum, and himſelf and 


A. R. 424. 


CN 


the Prætor ſold all the $1 they y had taken, ex. 


cept the perſons of diſtinction. The Conſul, ſecing 
that Sicily had nothing. farther.:to. fear on that ſide, 
vent to the * iſlands Vulcaniæ, here it was report- 
, that the Carthaginian fleet, lay in the road. But 
he did not find any of the enemy: they were. ſet out 
from thence in order to plunder the coaſts of Italy. — 


The Conſul, at his return to. Sicily, received. ad- Polyb. in. 


vice of the deſcent and ee of the e 8 e, 


4 North of say. = 


and 


220. 
Liv. xxi. 
32. 


2 time eee Which 1 
dd formed him of HannibaPs aral, and Ofdeted him 
— — directix t the aid ef his Tollegue. Divided 
many different cates, His firſt Was to e 
Mo which)" he ordered to repair to Arithimutn 
ſpper, or Adriatic fea. He fent Tow 
Porfiponits his Lieutenant with twenty- ſeven 
to cover © exper Cie, and all the maritinhe coat of Th 
He left — Prætor M. Zmilius 4 complete fleet e 
fifty g As for Himfelf, LO having t Sieily 
ing“ Schnitzen of defence, he uoatted Th LO 
ſhips, and landed- at Ariminum, where de Punt 
Tale. and marched with it to Join his olefins 
In Elnlequence che Conſuls ers Joined with al 
the troops of the Commonwealth; and it was expett- 
ed; that the two armies would ſoon come to à Vatile. 
Hannibal had approached the of the Roma, 
from which he was ſeparated only by the little rhe, 
The proximity of the armies occaſioned frequent ſkir- 
miſhes, in one of which Sempronius, at the head 6f 2 
body of cavalry, gained an inconfiderable advantage 
over a party of the * Canthaginitis ; bur one that much 
augmented the good opinion that General had already 
conceived of his own merit, 
Polyb. ii. . This flight ſucceſs ſeemed a 
3 Wen He "boaſted with much ſe 
Liv. xxi- having beat the enemy in the firſt edc it a kind 
App. 3:7. of Bight wherein His college had bren defeated, and 
of having thereby revived the languid courage of the 
Romans. Determined to come to a decifive action 
as ſoon as poſtible, he thougłt it neceffary, for the 
fake of decency, to conſult Scipio, whom he found 
of an entirely different opinion. 4 That Conſul te. 
preſented, that if time was given the new levies w 
exerciſe themſelves during the winter, they would be 
much more capable of ſervice the next campaign; 
that the natural levity and inconſtancy of the Gaul 


would by degrees divide them from Hannibal; that f. emy 


himſelf was not entirely well of his wound; and — Vo. 
W 


s 
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wen he ſhould be in a condition .o add. Ra. 6s preſence & 


Ne ht be of ſome uſe in a al affair; and he con- 
| might gener 899 

m me with dels deſiring him to go 30 tarther,” 
How ſalid ſoever theſe reaſons Were, Sempronius 
ik uld not reliſh them, or at Jeaft- he. had. ag regard to 
mn bm. He ſaw fixteen thouſand Romans, and twenty 
„ bouland allies under his command, without includ- 
ue cavalry: a compleat army e then of 
0 hat number of troops, When the two Conſuls were in 
„ geld together The enemy's aim ough aug- 
2 nented by the Gauls, was not ſo 4 The 


vſjuncture ſeemed to him entirely vourable. 


1s kd openly, . ** that boch officers and ſoldiers defired 
A battle, except his collegue, whoſe courage being 
N weakened by his wound than his body, could 


pt bear to 2 85 of coming to blows. But was it juſt, 


a kat every body ſhould grow en with him ? What 
" nore did he expect? Had he any hopes, that a thir 
aal and a new. army were to come to his aid! 


. ty. 


What a grief, ſaid he, would it be to our anceſtors, 
W they law two Conſuls at the head of two great 
mies, tremble before the ſame Carthaginians, whom 
bey in times paſt attacked within the very walls of 
Cthage 2? 

He kalked it in the ſame manner both amongſt the 
bldiers, and even in the tent of Scipio. A perſo 


— ey made him think and ſpeak in this manner. The 
my for the election of new Conſuls which approach- 
w u, made him fear, that a ſucceſſor would ſent 


im, before he could come to blows with lan 
nd he thought it neceſſary to take the PAVAREAES Of 

s collegue's illneſs, offecure all the glory o the 
ory to himſelf. As he did not conſult the prop 

me for the ſervice, ſays Polybius, but for himſelf, 
e could not fail of taking bad meaſures. Accord- 
hy he ordered the troops to hold themſelves in rea- 
Incſs for a battle. 
This was all Hannibal deſired ; who held it for Pl 
axim, that a general who has adyanced into an 
nemy's or a foreign country, and has formed an ex> 
Vol. III. B b traordinary 


* 
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AR. 5 traordinary enterprize, has no other reſource, tha 
141g continually to keep up the hopes of his allies by ſ0 
new exploit. Knowing that he had to do only wit 
new raiſed troops of no experience, he was deſiro 
to take the advantage of the ardor of the Gauls, y 
demanded to fight, and of Scipio's abſence, whom 
wound would not permit to be preſent in the bar] 
And laſtly, he ſaw that the poſt he occupied was ti 
moſt advantageous that could be choſen for his 1 
' merous cavalry and elephants, in which the princip 
force of his army conſiſted, to act in. Animated 
all theſe motives, his only thought was to lay an x 
buſcade, from which the raſhneſs of Sempronius p 
miſed him good ſucceſss. 
Between the two armies there was a ſpot, whit 
Hannibal judged proper for this deſign. It was 
open plain wherein there was a rivulet. Its banks 
ſufficient height, were beſides covered with bu 
and brambles, and near it were hollows of dep 
enough to hide even cavalry. He knew, that an all 
buſcade was often more ſure in a flat and level count 
but buſhy as this was, than in woods, becauſe leſs ſ 
pected: He ordered Mago his brother to poſt hi 
{elf here with two thouſand horſe and foot. He ma 
his Numidian cavalry paſs the Trebia, with orders 
advance at day-break to the very gates of the enemy 
camp, in order to draw them on to a battle; and 
repaſs the river in retiring, to induce the Romans 
to paſs it; and to enter the plain. What he foreh 
did not fail to happen. The hot-headed Sempron de 
firſt ſent all his cavalry againſt the Numidians, th 
ſix thouſand light- armed troops, who wereToon follo 
ed by all the reſt of the army. The Numidians gail m 
way with deſign. The Romans purſued them wi 
ardor. + | 54 1 
That day there was a very cold fog, and abundan 
of ſnow fell. As the Conſul had made the men al 
| horſes quit the camp with precipitation, and withe 
either having taken any nouriſhment, or given the 
any other preſervative againſt the inconveniences 


which became ſtill more intenſe in proportion as they 
pproached the river. But when in purſuing the 
Numidians, who had fled expreſsly to draw them on, 
the foot had entered the water up to their breaſts, 
which the rain had ſwelled extremely the night before, 
their limbs were chilled and penetrated with cold to 
uch a degree, that they could ſcarce ſupport their 
ums; beſides what they ſuffered by hunger, not 
bring ate the whole day, which was now much ad- 
nanced. , W | 

This was not the caſe with Hannibal's - ſoldiers. 
by his order they had kindled fires before their tents, 
id rubbed all their limbs with oil, which was diſ- 
tributed by companies, in order to render them the 
more ſupple : they had alſo refreſhed themſelves en- 
tirely at their eaſe. Woe ſee here the advantage of 
having a General of attention and foreſight, whoſe 
ngilance nothing eſcapes. | _ 

As ſoon as the Romans had quitted the river, Han- 
bal, who waited that moment, made his troops ad- 
yance, The Conſul, ſeeing that the enemy, in facing 
about, treated his horſe roughly, had cauſed a retreat 
to be ſounded and recalled them. Both ſides then 
prepared for battle. The two Generals drew up their 
armies in the following manner. 

Hannibal poſted the ſlingers and light- armed troops 
in the front line, who amounted to about eight thou- 
land men. Behind them he drew up his infantry in 
one line, to the number of twenty thouſand. men, 
Cauls, Spaniards, and Africans. He divided his 
cavalry on the two wings, which, including the Gauls, 
amounted to above ten thouſand men; and ſtrength- 
ened thoſe two wings with his elephants, part of which 
he placed before the right, and part before the left. 

Sempronius drew up his foot, conſiſting of fix and 
thirty thouſand men, in three lines, according to the 
cuſtom of the Romans. His cavalry, which conſiſted 
of four thouſand men, was divided on the two wings. 
The light- armed troops were poſted along the whole 
| 3 e 
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the place and ſeaſon, they were benumbed with cold, A LR. . 
Ant. C. 

18. 


= | MER 
A. R. 534. front. According to this 
Ant. & 1 1 | 


218. 
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| | tion, the Roman 
ariny muſt have been müch exceeded in front by tha 
of the Carthaginians. or 
When they advanced, the light-armed troops on 
both ſides began the action, which at firſt was no l& 
favourable to the Carthaginians than'diſadvantageous 
to the Romans. On the ſide of the latter were (61. 
diers who had ſuffered hunger and cold from early in 
the morning, moſt of whoſe darts had been diſcharged 
in attacking the Numidians; and thoſe that remained 
were ſo heavy with having been ſoaked in the water, 
that they could be of no uſe, The horſe and the 
whole army were in no better condition to act. There 


was nothing of this kind on the fide of the Carthagi. I 
nians. Freſh, vigorous, and full of ardor, nothing WW. 
prevented them from doing their duty, © 1 
Accordingly, aſſoon as the light- armed troops were WM... 
retired into the intervals of the lines, and the heayj- Fil 
armed infantry were engaged, the Carthaginian horte, de 
which far exceeded the Roman cavalry in number and WW... 
vigour, fell upon the latter with fuch force and impe- WM... 
tuoſity, that they broke and put jt to flight in a mo 18 
ment. The flank of the Roman foot being then un- do. 
covered, the light-armed troops of the Carthaginians, 0 
and the Numidian horſe, returned to the charge, fell ng] 
upon the flanks of the Romans, put them into diſor- we 
der, and made them incapable of defending themſelves ne. 
againſt thoſe who attacked them in front, The batte WI r 
was hotteſt on both ſides in the centre of the heavy- beni. 
armed infantry. The Romans defended themſelves 2 
there with a courage, or rather a fury, that nothing WW. 


ground againſt the Numidians, who had charged 
CD bs 6 : N 8 F 


could overcome. At this inſtant the Numidians quitted hand 
their ambuſcade, charged the legions who fought in N dne 
the centre, and put them into extreme confuſion. 3 
The two wings, that is to ſay, the troops on the right T 
and left of the centre, attacked in front by the ele- ue 
phants, and in flank by the light- armed troops, were Ino 
driven headlong into the river. As to the centre, olle 
thoſe who were in the rear, could not keep their tyer) 


them 
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man behind, and were entirel to flight: the A. R. 5345 
* them behind, 5 5 a -nNUrely put to flight: the 534. 
that et, who were in the front and on the firſt line, forced MES | 


TS es A FT 


> 
* 


RES + 


2 


by an happy neceſſity to fight in deſpair, after having 
ifeated the Gauls, and park of the Africans, oye 
themſelves a way through the Fin Then 
ting that they could neither aid their wings, which 
aud been entirely FT to the rout, nor return to their 
amp, which the Numidian cavalry, the river, and 
he rain oppoſed, they drew up in cloſe order, and 
nok the route of Placentia, to which they retreated 
nithout danger, to the number of at leaſt ten thou- 
ind men. rs ak Jets | e 
Moſt of the reſt who ſtaid behind periſhed upon 
the banks of the river, either cruſhed to pieces by tha 
cephants, or put to the ſword by the horſe. Thoſe 
tho could eſcape, as well foot as horſe, joined the 
oſs of the infantry of whom we have juſt ſpoke, and 
allowed it to Placentia, The Carthaginians purſued 
tie enemy to the river, where the rigour of the wea- 
ther ſtopped them, and made them return to their 
nrenchments. The victory was compleat, and the 
bs inconſiderable. Only a very ſmall number of 
Spaniards and Africans remained upon the place. 
The Gauls ſuffered moſt, and the whole army exceed- 
nely by the rain and ſnow. Abundance of men and 
horſes periſhed with cold, and only a ſmall number of 
the elephants could be ſaved. oy ms 
The night following, the Romans who had ſtaid 
behind to guard the camp, paſſed the Trebia without 
being perceived by the enemy, in effect of a violent 


D 


rain, which fell with a great noiſe. And perhaps ex- 
lauſted with the fatigue of the day, and having abun- 
lance of wounded, they only feigned not to perceive 
nem, and gave them time to retire to Placentia. _ 
The loſs of the battle was only to be imputed to 

the raſhneſs and blind preſumption of the Conſul, 
#00, notwithſtanding the wiſe remonſtrances of his 
collegue, hurried on to a battle in a conjuncture, when 
fvery thing was againſt him. The bad ſucceſs was 
Juſt puniſhment of his vanity, but not the remedy 
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A. R. 534. of it. To conceal his ſhame and defeat, he ſent cou. . 
8 riers to Rome, who ſaid no more than that a battle 

" had been fought, in which the Roman army would h 

have been victorious, if it had not been for the badi 0. 

weather. At firſt nobody ſuſpected the truth of thigh . 

news. But the whole particulars of the action arrived v: 

ſoon after: that the Carthaginians had defeated the cr 

Conſul's army, and taken his camp; that part of tie 1 

legions had retired and taken refuge in the neighbour ;;; 

ing colonies ; that all the Gauls had made an allianc .. 

with Hannibal ; and that the army had no munitions pe 

| but what came from the ſea by the foo th 

Polyb. iii. This news occaſioned ſo much terror in the city or 

— that the people every moment expected to ſee the vic pot 

IV. XXI. x . . | . . 

57. torious army arrive before their walls, without havin rec 
any means for defending themſelves. They ſaid, tha ne 
after the defeat of Scipio at the Ticinus, they had re | 
called Sempronius from Sicily, and ordered him to g Vin 
to the aid of his collegue. But after the defeat of tin 
two Conſuls, and two Conſulary armies, what other 
leaders, what other legions, could they oppoſe to ti the 
nan enemy! ᷣ . inc 

Theſe ſad reflections did not long engrols the Ro Feip 
mans. They conſidered how to prevent the conſaf :vo; 
quences of ſo unfortunate an event. Great prepara le c 
tions were made for the following campaign: gar] ther 
ſons were put into the towns, and troops were ſent in n 
Sardinia and Sicily, as alſo to Tarentum, and all ti ne 

important poſts. Sixty galleys were fitted out of fu his 
benches of oars, and deputies diſpatched to Hiero Wi with 
demand aid. That King ſent them five hunde vnic 
Cretans, and a thouſand heavy- armed foot. To coll a ne 
clude, no meaſures were omitted, that the conjunctuſſſ plun- 
made neceſſary. For, adds Polybius, ſuch are tl vho 
Romans in general and particular; the more really cc; 
they have to fear, the more formidable they becom Be 
The firſt thing they did, was to make the Conſiiſ had 
Sempronius return from the army to preſide in i . _ 
aſſembly, for the election of Conſuls. Cn. Servi + 1 


and C. Flaminius were choſen, We ſhall ſoon ſee 
* 
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what character the latter was, after we have ſeen what Pale *. 
paſſed the ſame year in Spain. ab. 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio, to whom Publius his brother Polyb. ii. 

hid left the command of the naval army, having ſet 13% 

out from the mouths: of the Rhone with all his fleet, 60, 61. 

arrived at“ Emporiæ. He beſieged all the cities 

upon that coaſt as far as the Iberus that refuſed to 

ſurrender, and treated thoſe who ſubmitted. volunta- 

fly with abundance of lenity. He took great care, 

that the latter ſhould ſuffer no hurt, and put good 

garriſons into the new conqueſts; he had made. Then 

penetrating into the country at the head of his army, 

that had already been augmented by a great number 

of the Spaniſh people, who became his allies in pro- 

portion as he advanced into the country, he ſometimes 

received cities into his alliance, and ſometimes took 

them by force, as they lay on his route. 8 
Hannibal had given the government of that pro- 

vince on this ſide of the Iberus to Hanno, and ordered 

him to keep it in the intereſts of the Carthaginians. 

To put a ſtop to the progreſs of the Romans, before 

the whole country ſhould have declared for them, he 

ncamped in their view, and offered them battle. 

Scipio accepted it with joy, becauſe not being able to 

avoid having. both Aſdrubal and Hanno to deal with, 

te choſe rather to fight them ſeparately, than to have 

them both upon his hands at the ſame time. The 

idory coſt them little. He killed ſix thouſand of 

the enemy, took the General himſelf with ſome of _ 

lis principal officers, and two thouſand priſoners, 

with thoſe who had been left to guard the camp, of 

which he made himſelf maſter, as well as of + Sciſſis, 

2 neighbouring city, which he took by ſtorm. The 

plunder of it was very conſiderable, becauſe thoſe 

vho had gone with Hannibal to Italy, had left their 

equipages in it. | : FRO | 
Before the news of this defeat had «pread, Aſdrubal 

had paſſed the Iberus with eight thouſand foot and a 


* Now called Empurius in Catalonia. : | 


+ There is no trace of this city in the ancient geographers, a 
B b 4 __ thovu- 


Liv. xxi. 


3 


Liv. xxi. 
38, 


os 85 thoufand horſe, in order to meet Scipio, 


ſucceſs of their land 
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imagining 
re he was only juſt arrived in Spain. But when he 
as apprized of Hanno's loſs of the battle and his 
biel near Sciſſis, he turned towards the ſea. Not 

far from + Tataco he found the mariners and ſoldier 
of Scipio s fleet, neglię ently diſperſed about the coun. 


try, in effect of the with which the 
h aun had inſpired them Low 


having detached his horſe againſt them, à great num: 
ber of them were put to the ſword, and the reſt dri. 
ven to their ſhips. 
ſing the Iberus with his army, took up his winter. 
quarters in New Carthage, where he applied himſelf 
Wholly in making new prepatations, and in guarding 
the country on that fide of the river. 

Cn. Scipio, on returning to his fleet, puniſhedt thoſe 
who had neglected their duty; and having united both 
armies, that of the ſea with the land-forces, he took 
up his winter- quarters at Taraco. There drviding the 


ſpoils amongſt the ſoldiers with a ſtrict regard to jul. 


tice, he gained their affection, and made them ardenth 
deſire the continuance of a war, from which they de- 


rived ſuch great advantages. And thus Was the ſtats 


of affairs in Spain. 

Hannibal, after the battle of Tibia, went upon 
fore other expeditions, but of no great importance. 
The rigour of the ſeaſon obliged him to give his troops 
ſome reſt after ſo many labours. Aſſoon as the leaſt 
ſign of ſpting appeared, he drew them out of their 
winter=quarters to make them march into Hetruria, 
with deſign either to bring over the inhabitants of that 
country by gentle methods, or to ſubject then by force, 
as he had the Gauls and Ligurians. 9 
For this purpoſe it was neceſſary for him to paſs the 
Apentiite mountains, where he was ſurprized by ſo 
dreadful a ſtorm, that what he had ſuffered in paſſing 
the Alps, ſeemed leſs terrible in the compariſon. A 
prodigiows high wind, mingled with ret, drove di. 


W City of Catalonia, Hod, Tarragona, | 
hy 


He afterwards retired, and repaſ. 
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«ly into their faces with ſuch violenee, that they 
ere reduced either to abandon their arms; or to be 
beat down if they attempted to oppoſe the jmpetuoſity 
their breath, they turned their backs, and ſtos6d Rill 
ir ſome time in that condition. The thunder and 
johtning with which its dreadful claps were attended, 


manner immoveable. The rain at length ceaſed: 
hut, as is the uſual conſequence, the wind riſing ſtill 
lioher, they were obliged to incamp in the ſame plate 
nere the ſtorm ſurpriged them. This was a new and 
$ arduous à fatigue to them as the firſt. For the 

wuld neither ſpeed nor pitch the tents, the wind ei- 
ther tearing them but of their hands, or driving them 
aut of their places. And at the ſame time the water, 
mhich the wind had raiſed, having condenſed and 


> ſnow and hail fell, that abandoning an ineffectual 
kbour, they all threw themſelves' on the ground, 
werwhelmed under the weight of their tents and ha- 
bits, rather than covered by them. The cold which 
enſued was ſo ſharp and penetrating, that the horſes 
8 well as the men endeavoured in vain to riſe, during 
great while, their nerves being become ſo ſtiff, that 
t was impoſſible for them to bend or make uſe of 
heir members. When they had recovered a little 
rength and courage, in effect of the pains and agita- 
ton they gave themſelves, they began to kindle fires 


ad ſeemed to reftore them to life. Hannibal re- 
nained two days in this place as if beſieged, and did 
dot quit it till after having loft a great number of men 


7 


22 


218. 


&prived them at once of the uſe of their eyes and ears, 
6 that they were ſtruck with terror, and remained in 


ſoze on the tops of the mountains, ſo great a quantity 


tom ſpace to fpace, which was a great relief to them, 


e ad horſes, with ſeven of the elephants, which had 


no {Wirvived the battle of Trebia. | 


A On his deſcent from the Apetinines, he incamped ten 
di- {Wiles from Placentia. The next day he marched in 


eſt of the enemy with twelve thouſand foot and five 
lhouſand horſe, Sempronius, who was already returned 
1 , from 


Liv. xxi, 
LED 


= | 
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AR. g. from Rome, did not decline the battle. The two armie, 
t. C. 


5 were then but a league diſtant from each other, Th, !* 
next day they marched with equal ardor to a battle nich "! 
was long diſputed, and in which both ſides had alter n 
nately the advantage. In the firſt charge, the Roman . 
were ſo much ſuperior to the Carthaginians, that aftei . ® 
having put them to flight, they purſued them as far a "" 
their camp, and even endeavoured to force it. Bu ?* 
Hannibal having poſted a ſmall body of troops at thi af 
gates, ſufficient however to defend the entrance, oil © 
dered the reſt to keep in cloſe order in the middle o | 
the camp, till he gave them the ſignal to ſally, anc Ti 
attack the enemy. It was now about three in the x Is 
ternoon, when Sempronius, having fatigued his troop the 
ineffectually, ordered a retreat to be ſounded, al #" 
foon as Hannibal perceived the Romans retiring, h( - 
made his cavalry march out on the right and left © 
The action had been moſt bloody, if the day had per # 
mitted it to be of any continuance. Night ſeparatec 6 
the combatants, dreadfully furious againſt each othef © . 
The number of. the dead in conſequence did not an 1 
ſwer the animoſity with which they fought. The loſ ! ( 
on both ſides did not amount to fix hundred foo *” 
and three hundred horſe : but that of the Romani ** 
was conſiderable more by the rank than number oil Per 
their dead; becauſe many Knights, five legiona * 
præfectos. Tribunes, and three Generals of the allies, were i : 8 
upon the place. e . 5 hy 
After this battle, Hannibal retired into Ligur # | 
where the inhabitants, as a proof of their fidelit der 
upon his arrival delivered up to him C. Fulvius ang | 4 

C. Lucretius two Quæſtors, two legionary Tribune 1 
and five Knights, almoſt all of them Senators. Semi * 
pronius retired towards Lucca. „ 7 nb 
During this winter, ſeveral prodigies happenec wa 
. * at Rome, and in the neighbourhood : or © to ſpeal * 
more juſtly, a great number were reported, to whic T 
' ® Rome aut circa urbem multa, ei hieme, prodigia facta: au of h 

(quod evenire ſolet motis ſemel in religionem animis) multa nunct bad 
ata, & temerè credita ſunt. Liv. oy peo * 


* 
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deople gave credit lightly enough, as it happens, 
47 fl, ſuperſtition. has taken poſſeſſion” of their 
minds.” Theſe words of Livy are remarkable, and 
bew, that he was neither ſo credulous nor ſo ſuper- 
fitious as many have imagined him. All the ceremo- 


379 


A. R. 534 
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nes preſcribed in the like caſes were very W | 
t 3 


rformed, and the minds of the people much quie 
after ſacrifices were offered, and vows made to the 
Gods according to the direction of the Sibyl's books. 


Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius were Conſuls elect. Liv. xxi. 


The latter had made himſelf known long before for 53: 


tis turbulent and ſeditious diſpoſition, incapable ei- 
ther of taking his meafures with wiſdom, - or of 
giving them up after having once reſolved upon 
them. We have ſeen him engaged in violent con- 
teſts with the. Senate during his Tribuneſhip; and 
gain in his firſt Conſulſhip, firſt concerning the 
Conſulſhip itſelf, which they were for having him 
abdicate, and then on account of his triumph, of 
which they undertook to deprive him. He had 
iſo rendered himſelf odious to them, upon the occa- 
fon of a new law, which Q. Claudius had carried 
zainſt their order, Flaminius having been the only 
perſon of the Senators that had ſupported him in that 
enterprize. By this law it was prohibited for any 


Senator to have a bark of more than three hundred 


anpboræ in burden, which was about 15625 pounds, 
or about eight tons, ſea-computation. Q. Claudius 
conceived a veſſel of theſe dimenſions ſufficient for 
bringing the growth of the Senators lands to Rome, 
and that it was unworthy of their rank to make uſe of 
ſhips of burthen to carry the grain and fruits of others 


for hire. The hatred of the Senate ſerved only to 


acquire him the favour of the People, who, out of a 
blind affection for him, raiſed him a ſecond time to 
the Conſulſhip. 

He was convinced, that the Senate, to be revenged 
of him, would keep him at Rome, either by alledging 


ad omens, obliging him to celebrate the Feriæ La- 
iinz, or having recourſe to ſome of the uſual pretexts 


for 


RY 
238. 
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for retarding the departure of the Conſuls, Reſalyey iſ” 
to cut ſhort all thoſe difficulties, he pretended buſineſt 


” o 


in the country; and having left Rome, he ſet out f.. 


cretly for his province, whilſt he was ſtill in a privat 
capacity. This evaſion, when made public, exaſpe- 
rated the Senators the more, who were already much 
incenſed againſt him. They talked publickly,. « Thy 
Flaminius had declared war, not only againſt the &&. 
nate, but the Gods themſelves, That having been 
made Conſul the firlt time contrary to the aulpice, 
which oppoſed his election, he had derided both the br! 
Gods and men, who united in forbidding him to give um 
battle. That now, actuated by the reproaches which to 
his conſcience made him of his impiety, he had an 
avoided- appearing in the Capitol, and performing 
there the auguſt ceremony of entering into the Con- 
ſulſhip, that he might not be obliged to invoke great 
Jupiter on ſo ſolemn an occaſion z that he might ne. le ( 
ther fee nor conſult the Senate, whom he was the only MWiic: 
one that hated of all the Romans, and by whom he te! 
knew he deſerved to be hated ; that he might with. tar 
draw himſelf from the moſt auguſt and moſt indiſpen- e 
ſible ceremonies; that he might avoid making the nd! 
uſual vows in the Capitol for the proſperity. of the ler 
Commonwealth and himſelf; and afterwards ſet out lu 
for his province with the honourable marks of his dig- 
nity. That he had quitted Rome by ſtealth. like the 
meaneſt ſervant in his army, without being preceded 
by the Lictors, without having the Faſces carried be- 
fore him, almoſt as if he left his country in order to 
go into 'baniſhment. Did he believe it more honour Wil 
able and decent for himſelf and the Roman Common! Winy 
wealth to perform ſo ſacred and ſo ſplendid a cere- Wd t 

ony at Ariminum than at Rome, and in the houle WW: nig 
of a ſtranger, than in the preſence of his houſhold 
Gods?“ 2 
The complaints of the whole Senate, and the De- 

uties ſent to him to oblige him to return, had no ei- 
eck upon him. He entered upon office at Ariminum; WW. F 


and having received two legions from Sempronius, 
| one 
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1 me of the laſt year's Conſuls, and two from the x- 
nek 1 C. Atilius, he en on e e in ons ta 
: 0 ater Hetruria. Te 
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hat | 
Se. bervilius entered upon offices at Nome on is Ides, Liv. xxii, 
cen ht is to ſay, the 7 5th of March, the day fixed then 
ces, Wir that ceremony; and aſſembled the Senate, in or- 
ther to conſult them concerning the operations of the 
ive Wcnpaign which he was going to open. This delibe- 
ichn gave room for renewing their reproaches againſt 
bad kminius. They complained, that they had created 
ng Conſuls and had but one. That Flaminius could 
on- be deemed as ſuch, having fet out from Rome 
eat thout either authority or auſpices. That it was at 
r Capitol that the Conſuls received thoſe two qua- 
nly WM iications, in the preſence of the Gods and of 
he te Roman citizens, after having celebrated the La- 
the Win: games, and offered the cuſtomary ſacrifices upon 


he Alban mountain, and to the moſt high Jupiter; 
ad not in his province, and a ſtrange country, w 

der he went only in quality of a private perſon. Ser- 
nlus, after having received their inſtructions, 

d with his troops to Ariminum, in order to ſnut up 
le paſſes on that fide againſt the enemy. 

He left Rome in great perplexity. The fears of 
tie public were increaſed by the prodigies related 
tam all parts.  Sacrifices, proceſſions, and prayers 
u- rre ordered to be made in all the temples. Amongſt 
on: uny other acts of religion, a public feaſt was given, 
ne- nd the * feaſt of Saturn, which continued a day and 
ulc : night, was proclaimed. This ceremony was made 
old Wu annual feſtival, which the People were ordered to 
eebrate for ever. I ſhall relate the circumſtances: ** 
De- WT at the end or this ſection. | | 


m; This feltival 4 was 4nftured almoſt three hundred years btn | i 
ius, lr. ii, 21. It was only revived now. | 
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A. R. 335 Hannibal wintered in Gallia Ciſalpina, where }, 
_ treated the priſoners of war in a 4 8 
Polyb. iii. cording to their being Romans or allies. He kep 
** the Romans in priſons, and ſcarce allowed them th. 
neceſſaries of life: whereas he acted with all poſſib 

lenity in reſpect to their allies. He aſſembled the 
one day, and told them, that he had not come thi 
ther with intent to make war upon them, but to tak 
their defence upon him againſt the Romans: th; 
therefore if they underſtood their own intereſts, the 
ought to eſpouſe his party, as he had paſſed the Ah 
with no other view than to reinſtate the Italians in the 
liberty, and to aſſiſt them in recovering the cities an 
countries out of which they had been driven by 
Romans.” After this diſcourſe, he ſent them hor 
to their own countries without ranſom. This was 
ſtratagem, to ſeparate the people ' of Italy from 
Romans, to. induce them to join him, and to mak 
all thoſe, whoſe cities or ports had been ſubjefted 
the Romans, take arms in his favour. | 

Ibid. It was in the ſame winter-quarters that he conceive 
Liv. xxi. . truly Carthaginian ſtratagem. He was ſurround: 


App. 316. by a fickle and inconſtant people, and the tie bott 
trated with them was till entirely recent. He H n. 
reaſon to apprehend, that on a change of diſpoſii no 
in reſpect to him, they might form deſigns agai_hl t. 
him, and attempt upon his life. For his ſecu * 

therefore he cauſed perukes and habits to be ma Cau 
for all different ages; and ſometimes wore one x had 

and ſometimes another, and diſguiſed himſelf ſo d n 

ten, that not only thoſe who ſaw him go backwaf ſorce 
and forwards, but even his friends, could hard and f 
know him. E 5 Th 

Polyb. iii, The Gauls in the mean time ſuffered the war to dific 

17. xii, made in their country with great impatience. before 

4 hopes of booty had been their ſole inducement to f (4. 
low Hannibal. They ſaw, that inſtead of enricul co 
themſelves at the expence of others, their count, when 


come the theatre of the war, was equally 


the winter quarters of both armies, H e 
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broke out in murmurs, and complaints ſufficiently 
public. To prevent their effects, aſſoon as winter 
vas over he made haſte to decamp. He knew, that 
Flaminius was arrived at Arretium in Hetruria, and 
directed his march that way. He began by conſult- 


ns thoſe who knew the country beſt, in order to 


judge what route he ſhould take for -approaching the 


enemy. Many were pointed out to him, which did 


not pleaſe him, ' becauſe too long, and becauſe they 
expoſed him to being traverſed by the enemy. There 
was one Which lay through certain marſhes. This 
vas moſt to his liking, becauſe it agreed beſt with 
the ardent deſire he had of coming to blows with the 
Conſul, before his collegue could have joined him; 
ind he gave it the preference. On its being ru- 
moured in the army, every body was terrified. 


There was not a man that did not tremble at the 


thoughts of the fatigues and dangers. they ſhould un- 
dergo in paſſing thoſe marſhes, which the Anio beſides 
had overflowed for ſome days. 


Hannibal, having been well informed, that the Polyb. ut. 


2 30, 2 31. 
Liv. xxii. 


wanced guard of Africans, Spaniards, and all his beſt :. 


bottom was good, decamped, and compoſed his ad- 


troops. With theſe he mixed the baggage, in order, 
if they were obliged to ſtop, that they ſhould be in 
want of nothing. The main body was compoſed of 
Gauls; and the cavalry formed the rear-guard. He 
had given the command of it to Mago, with orders 
to make the Gauls advance either by fair means or 
force, in caſe they ſhould take diſguſt through terror, 
and be for going back. . | | 

The Spanianda and Africans got over with no great 


difficulty, becauſe as nobody had paſſed the marſh 


before them, it was tolerably firm under foot, Be- 
ldes which they were ſoldiers enured to fatigues, and 
accuſtomed to this kind of toils. It was not the ſame 
vhen the Gauls paſſed. The marſh had been poached 
by thoſe who had gone over it before. They could 
not advance without extreme difficulty; and, as they 


were 


2 
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very thing to fear from this diſcontent, which A-R. 8 


215. 
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A. R. 515. were little uſed to ſuch laborious marches, they did 


ant. C. not ſupport this without the utmoſt impatience, Wil ; 

P However, it was impoſſible for them to go back: the 4 
horſe preſſing them forwards continually. It muſt be + 
owned, that the whole army had abundance to ſuffer, n 
During four days and three nights they never ad br 


their feet out of water. But the Gauls ſuffered more 
than all the reſt; moſt of the carriage · beaſts periſhed je 
in the mud, and even then did not ceaſe to be of ſome For 
uſe. Upon their packs aut of the water the faldien . 
ſlept at leaſt ſome part of the night. A great number 92 
of horſes loft their hoofs. Hannibal himſelf, upon 
che only elephant that remained, had all the'difficyly 
in the world to get out of it. A defluxion, that fei de 
upon his eyes, occaſioned as well by the alternate 
heats and colds uſual enough in the beginning af ge 
the ſpring, as by being continually awake, and the BMW ;c 
groſs vapours of the marſh, tormented him exceſſiych. 4 
And as the conjuncture would not ſuffer him to ſtop, BW mri 
in order to his being cured, this accident colt him an kin 
>. 3 2 . POLY 3: 
Polyb. iii. When he had with great difficulty got over theſe 
24+ .. wet and marſhy lands, he incamped in the firſt dry on: 
5s place he found, in order to give his troops ſome re ty 
freſhment. Having been informed by his ſcouts, that WW 4. 
the army of the enemy was ſtill in the neighbourhood Ital 
of Arretium, he applied himſelf with infinite attention WW vit 
to know, on the one ſide, the deſigns and character WW ,. 
of the Conſul, and on the other, the ſituation of the _ 
country, the means he was to uſe for having pro- vi 
ſions,” the ways by which they could be brought to bn 
his camp; and all the things in general that could be Wi 
of advantage to him in the preſent conjuncture: cares BN the 
highly worthy of a great Captain, and of one chat I m 
does not act by chance. He knew in, conſequence, 
that the country between * Feſulæ and Arretium wa nin 
the moſt fertile of Italy; that it had catt le, corn, tar 
and all the fruits which the earth produces for the Bi the 


due ot Tuſcany, Hod, Fiefols & Affe, . 
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nus, that he was a man of an happy turn for inſinuat- 227. 


ng himſelf into the favour of the populace ; but who, 
without any talents either for government or war, had 
n high opinion of his own' capacity for both, and 
for that reaſon neither conſulted: any body, not heark- 
ned to any advice: for the reſt, that he was hot, 
fery, and bold even to raſnneſs. Hannibal concluded 
om hence, that if he ruined the country before his 
ges, he ſhould infallibly draw him on to a battle. 
He neglected nothing that could provoke the fiery 


nto the vices natural to him. Accordingly leaving 
the Roman army on the left, he moved on the right 
wwards Feſulæ; and putting all to fire and fword in 
the fineſt country of Hetruria, diſplayed to the eyes 
of the Conſul as much ravage and deſolation as was 
roſlible. Flaminius was not of a diſpoſition to re- 
main quiet in his camp, even though Hannibal had 
lain ſtill in his. But when he ſaw the lands of the 
lies ravaged before his face, and that the pillage of 
them was carried off with impunity, and the ſmoke 
on all ſides denounced the entire ruin of the coun- 
ty, he believed it a diſgrace to him, that Hannibal 
ſhould march triumphantly through the middle of 
ly, ready to advance to the very gates of Rome, 
without any reſiſtance. It was to no purpoſe, that 
thoſe who formed the council of war endeavoured to 
perſuade him © to prefer the ſafeſt choice to that 
which ſeemed the moſt glorious ; to wait for his eol- 
keve, in order to act in concert with all the forces 
of the Commonwealth; and to content himſelf in 
the mean time with detaching the cavalry and light- 
amed foot, to prevent the enemy from ravaging the 
country with ſo much licence and impunity.” Fla- 
minius could not hear this wiſe diſcourſe without in- 
lignation. He quitted the council abruptly, and at 
the ſame time gave the ſignal for the march and 
battle. Yes, no doubt, faid he, “let us ſtay 
* here with our arms acroſs before the walls of Ar- 

Vor. III. Ee retium. 
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SERVILIUS, FLAM eus, Confits: 


Gods are here. Let us ſuffer Hannibal, eſcaped 
“ out of our hands, to ruin Italy with impunity 
« and putting all to fire and ſword before him, to 
« arrive at the gates of Rome. And as for us, let 
c“ us take great care not to ſtir from hence, till a de. 
« cree of the Senate comes to fetch Flaminius from 


« Arretium, as of old Camillus from Veii, to the gi. 
« aid of his country.“ 1 to 
On ſaying theſe words, he leaped upon his horſe, WW id 
But the beaſt fell down, and threw him head fore. ©: 
moſt ro the ground. All who were preſent were 77a 
frightened by this accident, as a bad omen. As for tie 
him, he took no notice of it. The officer, who pte "t« 
ſided at the auſpices having informed him, that the it: 
chickens would not eat, and that it was neceſſary ti ue 
put off the battle to another day: And ſuppoſe theꝗ £1 
* ſhould take a fancy not to eat then,” ſays Flami m. 
nius, «what muſt one do, pray?“ Keep ſtill,” e de 
plied the officer. O wonderful auſpices,” cri de 
Flaminius ! If the chickens are hungry, one may * th 
<« give battle; but if they won't eat becauſe the ee 
<« have had their fill, one muſt by all means take ca " la 
„ not to fight.” He then gave orders to pull up th!) 
colours, and follow him. At that inſtant one can@ I. 
to tell him, that a ſtandard-bearer with all his fore of cc 
could not pull his enſign out of the ground, whert iſ" ar 
had been fixed in the uſual manner. Flaminiuq dure 
without expreſſing the leaſt ſurprize, turning toward sg 
the perſon who brought him this news : © Don't yo d 
« alſo bring me letters from the Senate,” ſaid heſ«7-b: 
* to prevent me from giving battle. Begone ; ang le pl 
« tell the ſtandard-bearer, if fear has froze his hand et 
< to dig round the ſtaff of his enſign, and he'll get ter 1 
« out, I warrant him.” | . ich a. 
The army then began to march. Whilſt the Ge if the 
neral's preſumption inſpired the ſoldiers with a king"*nde 
of joy, who were ſtruck with his air of confidence ima 
without being capable of weighing his motives fo 3 
er t 


it; the principal officers, who had been of a co 
tra 
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u opinion in the council, were the moſt terrified A, R. 538 


by the two prodigies, of which they had uſt been 


witneſſes. 


ta very level and ſpacious valley, ſkirted on each 
ide with two ridges of mountains, and cloſed at the 
end with a ſteep hill of difficult acceſs. At the en- 
trance lay the lake, between which and the foot of 
the mountains there was a narrow defile, which led 
nto the valley. Through this paſs he filed off, gained 
he hill at the bottom, and poſted himſelf there with 
the Spaniards and Africans. On the right behind the 
eminences, he poſted his Balearians and other troops, 
med with miſſive weapons. As to the cavalry and 
the Gauls, he placed them behind the eminences on 
the left, and extended them in ſuch a manner, that 
a the extremity they reached almoſt to the defile at 
e entrance of the valley. He paſſed an whole night 
n laying his ambufcades ; after which he waited qui- 
aly till he ſhould be attacked. 

The Conſul marched behind with an extreme deſire 
coming up with the enemy. The firſt day, as 
te arrived late, he incamped near the lake. It re- 
quired no great experience in war to perceive, that 
agaging himſelf in ſuch a defile, was to court his 
wn deſtruction. However, the next morning before 
dy- break, without taking the precaution to have 
lie places viewed, and without ſtaying till it was 
icht enough to diſcern objects, he made his troops 


ach an height, as to make a troop of the ſervants 
MW! the army follow him with chains, with which, he 
atended to load the Africans, already conquered in 
ences imagination. A very thick fog had aroſe that 
5 fo orning. When the Conſul had made his troops 
confſÞ"er the plain, he believed he had only the Cartha- 
tra C-c 2 ginians 


Hannibal, in the mean time, advanced continually polyp. iii. 
wards Rome, with Cortona on his left, and the lake 234—236. 
of Thraſymenus on his right. When he ſaw that the OW 
Conſul approached, he ftudied his ground, in order to Plut. in 
give battle to his advantage, On his march he came 775 


nter it. He even carried his ſenſeleſs confidence to Polybius. 
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n. 3s. ginians he ſaw in his front to deal with, at the head 
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* each ſide behind the mountains. Hannibal hav. 


of the valley, gave the ſignal of battle, and ſent 
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of whom was Hannibal, He never imagined that 
there might be other bodies of troops in ambuſcade 


ing ſuffered him to advance above half the h 


orders to thoſe who were in ambuſcade to attack 
the enemy at the ſame time on all ſides, One may 
judge the confuſion of the Romans. 
They were not yet drawn up in battle, and hac 
not prepared their arms, when they ſaw themſelyes 


charged on all ſides, in the front, flanks, and al in 
Flaminius, though void of all the other qualities ne m 
ceſſary to a General, had courage. He was thi * 
only intrepid perſon in ſo univerſal a conſternatio ; 
animated his ſoldiers with his hand and voice, an 
exhorted them to. open themſelves a way with thei * 
ſwords through the enemy. But the tumult tha 115 
prevailed on all ſides, the dreadful cries of the co all 
batants, and the fog, which had roſe, prevented hinf * 
from being either heard or ſeen. However, he be 
they perceived, that they were incloſed on all {ide * 
either by the enemy, the lake, or the mountains, t + 
impoſſibility of eſcaping by flight reanimated the r 
and they began to fight on all ſides with aſtonjſhin * 
fury. The animoſity of the two armies was fo grea , : 
that nobody perceived an earthquake, which at 25 
inſtant threw down almoſt whole cities in many cou "© © 
tries of Italy, and produced amazing effects. 15 e 
The action continued three hours Flaminius hi 150 
ing been killed by an Inſubrian Gaul, the Rom: he 
began to give way, and afterwards fled outright. i ve 
great number, in order to eſcape, threw themſel — 
into the lake. Others having taken the way of 41 3. 
mountains, came into the midſt of the enemy th W. 
were endeavouring to ſnun. Only ſix thouſand open Big 
themſelves a paſſage through the victors, and reti 3 
to a place of ſafety: but they were d. * 
made priſoners the next day by Maherbal, who! ay 
ſieged and reduced them to ſo great an * . 
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dat they laid down their arms, and ſurrendered them - A. R. 
ſelyes upon 2 promiſe, which was made den chat *- 
they ſhould have liberty to retire. 

Such was the famous battle of — which 
he Romans reckoned in the number of their greateſt 
nisfortunes z and ſuch the fruit of the raſhnefs of 
flaminius. It coſt him his own life, and Rome the 
bis of fo many brave ſoldiers, who had been invinci- 
ble under another General. The Romans loſt fifteen 
thouſand men in the battle itſelf. About ten thou- 
ind got to Rome by different ways; and only fifteen 
hundred were killed on the fide of the Carthaginians; 
but a great number of their men died of their wounds. 
Hannibal treated the Roman priſoners very cruelly, 

nd even thoſe who had ſurrendered to Maherbal; 
pretending that officer had no right to treat with 
them without having firſt conſulted him. As to the 
Latine allies of the Romans, he diſmiſſed them with» 
out ranfom. He cauſed the body of Flaminius to be 
ſought for in vain, in order to give it honourable in- 
terment. He paid the laſt duties to the officers and 
pldiers of his army, that had fallen in the battle; 
after which he put his troops into quarters of refreſh. 
ment. 

It is not neceſſary, that I ſhould collect here all 
the faults of Flaminius into one point of view. The 
re evident, groſs, and cannot eſcape the leaſt diſcern- 
ing eye. We ſee in him the effects of a blind efteem 
for one's ſelf, and a ſenſeleſs preſumption, which is 
lifident of nothing, which would believe ita diſgrace 
either to aſk or follow counſel, which always flatters 
elf with good ſucceſs, without having taken any 
meaſures to make it ſure, and which ſees no danger, 
till it is impoſſible to avoid it. 

What a contraſt is there in Hannibal, who ſhews 
in the action we are ſpeaking of, all the qualities of 
: great Captain: vigilance, activity, foreſight, pro- 
found knowledge of all the rules of the art-military, 
and of all the ſtratagems of war, indefatigable atten- 
tion to inform himſelf in every thing; and laſtly, a 

5 wonder- 


e 
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A. R. $15: wonderful addreſs in improving occaſions of times, 
| — places, and perſons; 3 nch in wan V all ſubler 
vient to his views. 

I cannot pardon the Rowan: People: for ting 
through prejudice for a factious perſon that knew hoy 
to flatter them, oppoſed ſo formidable an enemy with 
ſo contemptible a General as Flaminius. Such choice, 
and they are not uncommon, often bring a. State to 

f the very brink of deſtruction. 1 

Polyb. iii. Aſſoon as the news of the defeat of the army near 

wp . the lake of Thraſymenus was brought to Rome, the 

7 . Whole people went to the Forum with abundance of 
terror and conſternation. The ladies running to and 
fro about the ſtreets, aſked all they met, what wa 
the bad news, which had juſt happened, and in what 
condition the army of the Commonwealth was. The 
multitude afſembled round the tribunal of harangues 
and the Senate and Magiſtrates were deſired to-repair 
thither, in order to inform them of what had paſted, 


At length, towards the evening, the Prætor M. 4 6 | 


ponius appeared in public. He ſought no _eyalion 
to ſoften ſuch mournful news : the misfortune was too 

reat to admit of palliatives. We have Joſt a great 
0 battle, ſaid he. Though he did not enter into 
any particulars, ſome perſons from confuſed rumours, 


related however different circumſtances ; ** That the 


Conſul had been killed; that the greateſt part of the 
troops had fallen in the battle; that only a ſmall num- 
ber of ſoldiers, diſperſed by flight into Hetruria, or 
made priſoners by the victor, had eſcaped with life. 
Thoſe, whoſe relations had ſerved under the Con- 
ſul F laminius, were divided in thought by as many 
various anxieties, as there are different misfortunes, 
to which conquered troops are expoſed; and laben 
yet knew what they were either to 5 or fear. The 


next and the following days, a multitude of citizens 


were ſeen at the gates, but far more women than 
men, who waited there the return of their relations, 
or of ſuch as might give ſome account of them. And, 


if any one of their acquaintance arrived, they ny 
ately 


diately ſurrounded; him, and did not quit him, till 
they had learnt all the particulars they deſired to know 
from him. They afterwards returned to their homes 
with grief or Joy in their looks, according to the news 
they had heard, accompanied by others who either 
congratulated, or condoled with, them. 

The women diſtinguiſhed their grief or joy ſtill 
more than the men. One is ſaid. to have died at the 
eates of the city on the unexpected appearance of 
ter ſon, that returned from the army: and another, 
who had been falſely informed of the death of her's, 
to have expired the very moment ſhe ſaw him enter 


ter houſe, where ſhe had given herſelf up to grief. 


for ſeveral days, the Prætors kept the Senate aſſem- 
bled from morning till evening, to deliberate upon 
the meaſures it was neceſſary to take, and to de- 
termine with what General, and what troops, they 
ſhould be able to oppoſe the victorious Carthaginians. 
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Before they had fixed upon any meaſure, the news Liv. xxii. 


of a new misfortune was brought them. Hannibal“ 


had defeated four thouſand horſe, whom the Conſul 
Cn. Servilius had ſent to the aid of his collegue, but 
who had ſtopt ſhort in Umbria, as ſoon as they had 
been apprized of what had paſſed near the lake of 
Thraſymenus. This loſs made different impreſſions 
upon the people. Some conſidered it as flight in 
compariſon with that ſuſtained before, which wholly 
engroſſed them. Others did not judge of this event 
from the loſs in itſelf : but as the ſlighteſt accident 
luffices to depreſs a body already weakened by a dan- 
gerous illneſs, whilſt one in perfect health can reſiſt 
a much ruder ſhock ; ſo they believed, that the de- 
teat of this cavalry was not to be conſidered in itſelf, 
but according to the relation it had to the exhauſted 
ſtrength of the Commonwealth; which made it inca- 


Pars, non id quod acciderat, per ſe zſtimare : ſed, ut in affecto 
corpore quamvis levis cauſa magis, quam valido gravior, ſentiretur ; 
ta tum ægræ & affectæ eivitati quodcumque adverſi inciderit, non 
rum magnitudine, ſed viribus extenuatis, quæ nihil quod aggrava- 
let pati poſſent, æſtimandum eſſe. Ltv. {ts 
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cujus exempli memoriam cautum eſt, ut Saturnalibus exequato om- 


DIGRESSION upon the SATURNALIA. 
able of ſuſtaining the moſt inconſiderable blow, In 
15 ſad a conjuncture they had recourſe to a remedy, 
which had not been employed a great while, and fe. 
folved to create a Dictator. We fhall ſoon ſee upog 
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THE. SATURNALIA were a feaſt inſtituted in ho- 
nour of Saturn. Fable, which has made a god 


of him, conceals the truth of his hiſtory under differ. 


ent fictions. Saturn is believed to have been a ven 
powerful King. After various eyents, being con- 


quered by his ſon Jupiter, who poſſeſſed | himſelf of 


his throne, he retired to the court of Janus, King of 
the Aborigines in Italy, who gave him a, good recep. 


tion. In conjunction with him, he governed that 
people, who were almoſt favage, civilized their mat» 


ners, gave them. laws, taught them to cultivate thel 
earth, and invented the ſickle, which was afterwards 
his ſymbol. The peace and plenty which they enjoyed 
during his rezgn, occaſioned thoſe happy. times to be 
called “ the Golden Age; and it was to perpetuate 


the remembrance of it, that the feaſt of the Saturnalia 


was inſtituted. F 4 „ 280 179 coil 
The particular intent of this feaſt was to repreſent 
the equality, which prevailed in the time of Saturn 
amongſt men, who lived according to the laws 0 
nature, without diverſity of conditions; ſlavery being 
introduced into the world only by violenee and ty- 
ranny. e 307 6) 
This feaſt began, as is believed, in the time of Ja- 
nus, who ſurvived Saturn, and placed him in the 
* Italiz cultores primi Aborigines fuere : quorum rex Saturnus 
tantæ juſtitiz fuiſſe traditur, ut neque ſervierit ſub illo quiſquam, 


neque quicquam privatz rei habuerit ; ſed omnia communia, & indi- 
viſa omnibus fuerint, veluti unum cunctis patrimonium eſſet. Ob 


nium jure paſſim in conviviis ſervi cum dominis recumbant. Jus- 
TIN, xliii. 1. 


number 
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gumber of the Gods. It was originally only a popu- 
ar ſolemnity. Tullus Hoſtilius gave this cuſtom in 
Rome the ſanction of the public * — and raiſed 
+ to the rank of a Rftivall eſtabliſhed 55 K. : at leaſt 
ze made ſuch a vow. It appears, 8 5 this vow was Dion. Hal, * 
not performed till the Confulſhip of A. Sempronius i ü. 175. 
and M. Minucius, in whoſe time a temple was dedi⸗ a: 
cated to Saturn, which became the public treaftiry of 
the Roman People, (ærarium) where the public money 
ind acts were kept. At the ſame time the feaſt of 
the Saturnalia was inſtituted in all the forms. "The 
celebration of them was probably diſcontinued after- 
mards, and re-eftabliſhed in perpetuum, in the ſecond 
Punic war, and the Confulſhip of Servilius and Fla- Liv. 6h 
minius, as we have ſaid before. + ar" 
They“ were days of rejoicing, which were bein 
n feaſting.” The Romans then laid afide the To 
and 19 0 in public in the Tunica, or dreſs u 
at —_ . 3 CO, in the 155 
rer of ne w- year's gifts, which were called Apopboreta, 
ind gave their name to the laſt book of Martial's 
pigrams. Games of chance, prohibited at other 
times, were then allowed. The Senate adjourned : 
the affairs of the bar were ſuſpended ; and the fchools 
gere ſhut, It was thought a bad omen to begin a 
war, and to puniſh. criminals, during a time facred 
to Tongs i 10 : Gude chi hel by 
The children ime e runnin 
through the . day before, and crying bur, 
h Saturnalia. There are | wc ſtill in being with 
thoſe words upon them. The ſevere raillery, which Dio lx. 
the famous Narciſſus, Claudius's freedman, — 677. 
Ta s founded on thoſe words. When that Emper 
well bent him into the Gauls to appeaſe a ſedition Wich 
lad aroſe amongſt the troops, upon his aſcending the 
rou tribunal in order to harangue the army, the ſoldiers 
ndi. cried out bo Satarnalia, by way of * that it 


2 nun Ga tae Cie, Epiſt. ad Attic. v. 20. 
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of December gives thee,” 
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This feſtival continued only one day at firſt : but 
in proceſs of time it laſted three, then five, and at 


length ſeven, including the two days of a contiguous 
feſtival in it. It was celebrated in the month of De. 


+ 


cember xiv. * Kal. Ian. 


The moſt ſingular and remarkable of the cuſtoms 
obſerved during the Saturnalia, is that which relates 
to the ſlaves; and it is for that reaſon I have reſerved 
it for the end of this head. I have already obſerved, 
that this feaſt had been principally inſtituted to pre. 
ſerve the remembrance of the primitive and natural 
equality, which ſubſiſted between all mankind. It 
+ was for this reaſon, that the power of the maſters 
over the ſlaves was ſuſpended at that time. _ They 
made it a diverſion to change condition and dreſs 
with them. They gave them authority over the 
whole houſe, which Je them like a little Repyb- 
lic. They ordered them to be treated with the ſame 
reſpect and duty as themſelves. They not only ad. 
mitted them to their tables, but, according to Athe- 
næus, ſerved them there. To conclude, they gave 
them the liberty to ſay and do all they thought fit 
This is the priyilege, which Horace permitted his 
ſlave Dayus to uſe, who deſired to tell him abundance 


of things, but was afraid of offending him. * Uſe,” 
ſays. his maſter to him, the liberty 


which the month 


Asge: libertate Decembri þ 
(Quando ita majores voluerunt ) utere: narra. 


The ſupreme power, which maſters had over their 
ſlaves, might eaſily degenerate into cruelty and ty- 


The xiv. Kal. Jan. in the year of Numa, when the month of De- 
cember had only 29 days, was the x 7th of December. Afﬀter the re- 
formation of the calendar by Cæſar, which gave 31 days to that 
month, it was the nineteenth. Fe Ri 

+ Inftitnerunt diem feſtum, quo non ſolim cum ſervis domini veſ- 


cerentur, ſed quo utique honores illis in domo gerere, jus dicere per- 


miſerunt, 


* 
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ranny; The cuſtom, of which we are ſpeaking, ha 
ben , eſtabliſned to make them N — 
# ſlaves were men as well as themſelves, and conſe- 
quently ought to be treated with humanity, and con- 
idered by their maſters as a kind of companions and 
friends of an inferior claſs. + It was for the ſame rea- 
on, that at Rome in the ſolemnity moſt capable of 
nſpiring ſentiments of yanity and haughtineſs, I mean 
the triumph, wherein the victor ſeated in his pom 
chariot, exhibited himſelf as a ſpectacle. to the whole 

ple, care was taken to place a ſlave behind him, 
yho put him in mind from time to time, to remem- 
ber that he was a man. i 

Every body knows how cruelly the Lacedzmonians. 
treated the Helots, who were their ſlaves. This was 
not the practice at Rome; and Plutarch gives a very Plut. in 
natural and ſenſible reaſon for it. At that time,?? Coriolan« 
ſpeaking of the infancy of the Commonwealth, „ ſlayes P. 225. 
were uſed with abundance of humanity, their maſters 
conſidering them rather as their companions than their 
hondmen z becauſe they worked, and lived with them 
in the country. For that reaforr they behaved with a 
great deal of goodneſs to them, and afforded them a 
kind of freedom and familiarity, that very much ſoft- 
ened their condition.? 2 * 
Not to mention views of religion, maſters only gain 
by a mild and humane treatment of their ſervants, 
__ ſerves with a quitedifferentzeal and fidelity from 
ear, Seneca . congratulates one of his friends upon 
lis kind and gentle uſage of his ſlaves; . and exhorts 


2 & domum puſillam rempublicam eſſe judicaverunt. Sx NEC. 
hilt. 47. | | | 3 : 
* Servi ſunt? imd homines. Servi ſunt ? imò contubernales. Servi 
funt * imd humiles amici. SENEC. Ep. 47. 2 E 
+ Hominem ſe eſſe etiam triumphans in ſublimiſſimo illo curru ad- 
monetur. Suggeritur enim a tergo: RESPICE POST TE, HOMINEM 
MEMENTO TE ETIAM. TERTULL. Apolog. cap. 33. f 
. | Et fibi Conſul. _ 
Ne placeat, ſervus curru portatur eodem. Juv. Sat, X. 
Fidelius & gratius ſemper obſequium eſt, quod ab amore, quam 
quod à metu proficiſcitur, Hix Rox, ad Celantiam. ; 
him 
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him ſtrongly not to regard the * frivolous and unjuſt 

athes of | thoſe, who diſlike his familiarizir 
himſelf with his ſervants, and his not making them 
fenfible of his ſuperiority by the pride and idee 
of his behaviour. 

Beſides this there were ſlaves at Rome of extrace. 
dinary merit,” both for natural parts and the ſciences, 
for virtue and fidelity. + Slavery extends no farce 
than the body; the ſoul is not within its power. The 
body may be bought and ſold: but the ſoul is free 
and independant. This is ſo true, ſays Seneca, that 
we have neither a right to exact obedience from them, 
nor are they obliged to obey us, in all things. They 
are not to execute orders againſt the State, nor ts per 
ferne any crime at our bidding. 


wit 
Part of what 1 have ſaid upon the n ex- | 
N tracted from a brief memoir on the ſame ſubject, which . 
is treated at large in Macrobius, and in the N 4 
oF oye upon that feſtival. 05 Fo 
ral 
REFLECTION upon the Vows made by de . 
_ ROMANS. 1 al 
ord 
Ir was not t without reaſon, that the Roman Peopl = - 
were extremely enraged, and alarmed, by the im mic 
pious refuſal of the Conſul Flaminius to obſerve the vin 
religious ceremonies, enjoined the Conſuls, before fue 
they fet out from Rome for the war. One of the ply 
moſt common of them was to make vows, and-offe pul 
ſacrifices in the Capitol, in order to draw-down the tat 
divine protection upon their arms. The Conſuls ne train 
Non eſt quod faſtidiofi te deterrent, quo minds ſervis. tuis bilaren con 
te preſtes, & non ſuperbe ſuperiorem. SeNEC. Epiſt 47. Vow 
+ Errat, 6 quis exiſtimat ſervitutem in totum hominem deſcendere 
pars melhor ejus excepta eft, Corpora obnox1a ſunt, & alcripta do 128 
minis: mens quidem ſui juris. Corpus itaque eſt, quod domino for ſtetif 
tuna tradidit : hoc emit, hot vendit. Interior illa pars mancipio da + 
non poteſt. Ah hac quicquid venit, liberam eft Non enim aut no veo. 
omnia jubere poſſumus, aut in omnia parere coguntur. Contra rem 'S 
publicam imperata non facient; null ſceleri manus commodabun 


SENEC, de Benef, iii. 20. 
Ve 
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yer took the field, till they had, previouſly; to all 
things, diſcharged that duty; and no war was under- 
taken till that was firſt done. In the very war of 
which we have been ſpeaking, the *® Prætor made 
yows, in the name and by the order of the Roman 
people, in caſe, the Commonwealth ſhould continue 
during ten years in the ſtate wherein it then actually 


80s 


8 


games in honour of Jupiter to be celebrated during 
rn days ſucceſlively, if that war was ſucceſsful, + The 
Generals often, in the very heat of battle, made-yows 
when the army was in danger. For the time to t ad- 
dreſs vows to the 3 is when there is no reſource 
to be had from man. The Roman hiſtory abounds 
with facts of this kind. „ 

But the cuſtom of making vows was not peculiar 
w the Roman People. It is of all times and all na- 
tions, and conſequently is derived from revelation. 
For an univerſal cuſtom is a manifeft proof of a E 
ral tradition come down from the firſt L xk 
which all mankind are deſcended. And not. anly 
States and Republics, but private perſons, have in 
all times made it a practice to make vows to God, in 
order to obtain from him even their temporal wants. 

To conſult only the light of human reaſon, one 
might perhaps believe, that it is not treating the Di- 
vinity with ſufficient reſpect, to make him deſcend to 
ſuch inconſiderable particularities, as the care of ſup- 
plying us with the things neceffary to life; or of ſti- 
pulating with him, that, ff he will vouchſafe to take 
that care upon him, we on our ſide will diſcharge cer- 
tan duties, to which we oblige ourſelves only on that 
condition. But thoſe who judge in this manner of 
vows, are in an error. 8 25 


32 EAZF IA 7 


prætor vota ſuſpicere juſſus, 6 in decem annos Reſpublica eodem 
actiflet fare” . . 1 mes 
Bellona, ſi hodie nobis victoriam duis, aft ego tibi templum vo- 
veo. Liv. gout 3 5 55 F 
Tum præcipue votorum locus erat, cùm ſpei nullus eſſet. PLIx. 


V111, 16. 
God, 
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was.” When the Roman People made war againſt Liv. xxxvi. 
Antiochus, they promiſed to cauſe. the great Roman · 
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God, by this means, has thought fit to preferye'j 
the minds uf all the people of 1 earth, 4 clerr ides 
of his Providence; of the care which he takes of all 
men in particular; of the ſupreme authority which 
he reſerves to himſelf over all the events of their lives; 
of his entire liberty to ſubſtitute nature and all thin 
to his will; and of his attention to thoſe who call upon 
him, and have 8 to him in _ need,” 
The Pagans have acknowledged this truth. Seneca 
i fon Epicurus, who pretended, that the Divi- 
nity did not interfere in any kind of human affairs, 
employs the common opinion and univerſal cuſtom of 
mankind in this point, as an invincible argument 
againſt him. + To think as Epicurus does, fays he, 
one muſt be ignorant that in all places, in all times, 
amongſt all nations, men have hfted up their ſuppliant 
hands, and made vows to heaven, for the attainment 
of its graces. Would they act in this manner, would 
they all be ſo ſtupid and extravagant to addreſs their 
prayers and vows to a Divinity, whom they believed 
deaf and impotent? And is not this general concur- 
rence a certain proof of their internal conviction, that 
God both hears and grants their requeſts? 
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A S the Publicans will be ſpoken of hereafter, 1 

think myſelf obliged to give the reader ſome 
ſlight idea of them. I ſhall reduce what I have to 
ſay upon this head to two articles. In the firſt, ! 


Hall treat of the revenues of the Roman People; in. 


the ſecond, of the Publicans, who were the farmers 3 
gr recewers of thoſe reyenues. .. rear « 


.  * Hoc qui dicit, non exaudit preeantium voces, & undique ſabla- mus 
tis in cœlum manibus vota facientium privata ac publica. Quod WM vere + 


profectò non fieret, nec in hunc furorem omnes mortales conſenſiſ- c 

ſent, alloquendi ſurda numina & inefficaces deos; nifi noflent itlorum er eq 

beneficia nunc ultro oblata, nunc orantibus data. 1 Thi 
perſon 


ARTHY 
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ARTICLE I. 
"Of the. revenues of the Roman People. aki 


T HE revenues of the Roman People | conſiſted 
4 principally in two kinds of impoſts, which were 
niſed either upon the citizens, or the allies of the em- 
vire: Tributum and Vectigal. I ſhall call them 
Taxes and Tributes, though perhaps thoſe words do 


their difference in the ſequel, 
SECT. L 
Of the Taxes. 
THE tax, T. ributum, was a 'perſonal contribution, 
which Princes or Commonwealths raiſed upon 
their ſubjects to ſupport the expences of the State. 
The tax at firſt was paid Rome equally and by the 


head, without diſtinction either of eſtate or condition. 
dervius Tullius, the ſixth King of the Romans, abo- 


| lihed this cuſtom, and regulated the contributions by 


the eſtates of every particular; as we have ſhewn in 
peaking of the inſtitution of the Cenſus. They were 
not conſiderable at firſt. But when Rome began to 
give the ſoldiers pay, who till then had ſerved at 
their own expence, the contributions perpetually aug- 
mented with the occaſions of the State. They were 
of two kinds: the one ordinary and fixed; the other 
extraordinary, which were raiſed only in the emergen- 
cles of the Commonwealth; as happened the 538th 


not exactly render the Latin terms. We ſhall ſee 


ear of Rome in the Conſulſhip of Q. Fabius Maxi- Ii, vie. 


mus and M. Claudius Marcellus, when particulars 11. 


were taxed a certain ſum according to their eſtates; 
for equipping a fleet, and ſupplying it with mariners. 
Theſe taxes continued to be raiſed upon private 


perſons, till the 386th year of Rome. Paulus Emi- 


7 | lius 
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cie. de lius at that time cauſed ſuch conſiderable ſums of gold 
oc. i. 35. and ſilver to be carried into the public treaſury, of 


In Ver. 
1. 12. 
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the ſpoils taken from Perſeus, the laſt King of Mace. 
donia, that the Commonwealth was in a condition 
entirely to take off all taxes from the citizens; and 
they enjoyed that exemption, till the year after the 
death of Julius Cæſar. $53 40 CR OE} OE 

cannot forbear inſerting in this place a circum. 
ftance, which Cicero adds to what I have juſt been 
faying of Paulus Amilius, and which is highly for 
his honour. After having related that he cauſed im- 
menſe ſums to be carried into the public treaſury, 
« As to himſelf, ſays he, he carried nothing into his 
own houſe, except immortal glory.“ At hic nibil d. 
mum ſuam prater memoriam nominis immortalem detulit 
How noble and extraordinary was ſuch dilintereſted- 
nels | | MO 


ee 41. 
Of the Tributes or Impoſts. 


80 I call what the Romans termed Vectigalia. Thele 
revenues in the early times of the Commonwealth 
were of three forts, and were raiſed either upon lands; 
paſturages belonging to the Commonwealth; or cuſ- 
toms for the importation or exportation of merchan- 
dize : theſe were called Decumæ, Scriptura, Portoriun. 
DECU ME, or Decime. When the Romans had 
conquered a people, either in or out of Italy, they de- 
prived them of part of their territory, part of which 
they diftributed amongſt citizens who ſettled there 28 
colony, and reſerved the property of the reſt to the 
State, which they farmed to particulars, upon condi- 
tion of paying a tenth of the profits of ſuch lands to 

the Roman People. FB 
The tenths were not raiſed in the ſame manner in 
all the provinces. From ſome a certain quantity 0 
grain, or fixed ſum of money, was exacted, as in 
Spain, and Africa; and this impoſt was called Feng 
| certun ¶ Vo. 


2 
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d rt; becauſe it was always the ſame, whether the 
fear were good or bad, or the lands produced much 
rr little. Other provinces, as Aſia, were 'treate: 

n nore favourably, and paid only the tenth preciſely ; 3 


db that the Roman People ſhared in the misf 


nd with ſtill greater favour. _ 
n. Corn was brought from Sicily (as alſo from the other 
en Wi povinces) under three denominations; which corn, 
r iccording to thoſe three differences, was called either 
n- Wl {cumonum, emptum, or eftimatum. © 
„ I 7rimentum Decumanum was the ' tenth of the 'corn 


us Wi produced by each huſbandman's lands, with which he 


.us obliged to fupply the Roman People gratis. 


it, Emptum was the corn which the Roman People 


d- bought for the occafions of the State, on which they 
kt the price themſelves. 


Aſtimatum was the corn conſumed in the Prztor's | 


houſe, with which the province was obliged to ſupply 


in. He ſometimes received it in money, and fixed | 


tie value on it himſelf. 


ortune of 
ie baren years. Sicily was treated in the ſame manner, 
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Verr, 


The tenths” of wine, oil, and the lower ſpecies of C Cic. 5. in 


ele gain were alſo paid. 
lch SckiPprukA. This was the revenue, which the 


mich was farmed to particulars. It was ſo called, 
cauſe the number of cattle, which particulars were 


had put into thoſe paſturages, were regiſtered; and it 
de- Nas by that number the yearly ſums they engaged to 
hick Wy were regulated. 


PoRTORIUM. The duties laid upon merchandiſe 
wught through the gates of cities, and into ſea ports, 
r carried out of them, were ſo called. 


going, which was called vice/ma manumiſſoram : 

s was the twentieth of the value at which each ſlave 
ade free was eftimated, and which was carried into 
le public treaſury. It was eſtabliſhed by the Conſul 


tum M Vor. III. D d The 


joman People raiſed upon the paſture- lands, of 
mich the property was in the Commonwealth; and 


There was alſo another impoſt diſtinct from the 


. Manlius in the camp; a thing unprecedented. 4 vile. 


247. 


præter viceſimam. Ep, ad Att, ii. 16. 
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T he Senate, however, paſſed that law, beeayſe that 
impoſt brought in a great revenye to the Comma, we 
wealth. Cicero obſerves, that. it {till ſubſiſted in e 
his time, even after all Italy was exempt from ta i" 
Dio in and duties. The Emperor Caligula doubled ta 
? Ine Romans had alſo 2 revenue from the making thei 
and ſale of ſalt. This tax is what the French no ver 
Liv. i. 33. call Ia Gabelle. The King Ancus Marcius was th kv. 
Liv. ii. 9. firſt who eſtabliſhed ſalt- works. Thoſe who farme I. 
them ſelling the ſalt tOO dear, the duty was taker 00 P 
out of their hands; and to eaſe the Peoples Ts bas 
afterwards uſed in the name of the public hy commi of 
ſioners, who rendered an account of their adminiſtz (out 
tion. This was in the year of Rome 2466. ward 
This change was made for the advantage of t en 
people; and falt, during more than three hundre app! 
Liv. xxix. YEALS,. continued exempt from all duties. In th 0 t. 
548th year of Rome, a tax was laid upon it for M. 
| Rent time in the Cenſorſhip of M. Livius and C. Cal Is h1 
dius. The price of falt had been till then at Ro Ph 
and throughout Italy, the ſixth part of the As, vhiq er 
is not quite ſo much as the ſixth of our penny: Wl * 
tante ſal & Rome, & per totam Htaliam erat. Livy do 5 
not explain what quantity of falt was ſignified by ii 4 K 
word al : it 18 tO BE underſtood of | Own ir 5 8 l 
Livius is believed to have been the author of this i A N 
| poſt, and to have inſtituted it by way of revenge 15 ＋ 
on the er for che unjuſt judgment they bad f, b 
merly paſſed againſt him ; and for that reaſon he Mn 
ſurnamed Salinator. We do not find in a ay author A n 
what this duty amounted. | "= 1 


| The mines of iron, ſilver and gold, were in proc 
of time a very great revenue to the Romans. e 
bius, as cited by Strabo, tells us, that in his t 
there were forty thouſand men employed. in the ml 
in the neighbourhood of Carthagena ; and that t 


* Portoriis Italiz ſublatis——quod vectigal ſupereſt domeſti | ed 6 
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wery day er d the Roman People five and 
ark thouſand drachmas, that is, K. ſix hundred 
pounds. WW 9 WOES | 
The public treaſury of Rome was conſiderably en- 
iched by the ſpoils brought into it by the Generals at 
their return from their victories, eſpecially when they 
gere as diſintereſted as Paulus Æmilius, of whom we 
te ſpoken before. | . 
It is a misfortune, that antient authors have left us 
v particular detail either of the amount of the ſeveral 
mes and tributes paid to the Romans, or of the 
roſs of the revenues of the State. They were un- 
boubtedly very moderate in the beginning: but to- 
wards the end of the Commonwealth, they had aug- 
nented in proportion to its conqueſts and dominions. 
Appian, in an expreſs work, treated all that related 
p the forces, revenues, and expences of the Em- 
ire: but that book is loſt, with the greateſt part of 
bs hiſtor 7x. eee een en | 
Plutarch tells us, that Pompey, in his triumph put. in 
wer Mithridates, cauſed inſcriptions. in great cha- Pomp. 
ters to be carried, wherein was read, that till then 
he public revenues had amounted annually: to only 
ire thouſand” myriads, or fifty millions of Atric 
achmas, that is to-fay, to about one million two hun- 
ed thoufand pounds; and that from his conqueſts 
he Romans had augmented their revenue eight thou- 
Wd five hundred myriads, or fourſcore and five milli- 
ms of drachmas, that is to fay, about two millions one 
lundred thouſand pounds ſterling. Theſe two ſums 
added together, made about three millions three hun- 
red thouſand pounds ſterling. Aſia only is here in 
queſtion. The conqueſt of the Gauls, and that of 
Egypt, farther augmented the revenues of the Roman 
Feople, The tribute impoſed by Cæſar upon the guet. in 
bauls, according to Suetonius and Eutropius, amount- Cz. xxv. 
| to ten millions of drachmas, or about two hun- FU . 
ſtict red and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. And, AC- Vell pat. 
erding to Velleius Paterculus, Egypt paid almoſt as ii. 39. 
AL uch as Gaul, | | 
1 | After 


lat 
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After having ſpoken of the revenues of the Roman 
People, It is neceſſary to add ſomething in reſpect to 
thoſe who were appointed to collect them. - 


N | the 
ARTIC LE II. p 

Of tbe PunL1CANs, | a 

| re 
THOSE, who collected the public revenues, were Go 
ſo called, and were much the ſame as the Fernie; . 
Generaux, Receivers- general, in France. The Roman WW 
Knights uſually exerciſed this function. The order I ne 
of Knights were in great conſideration at Rome, and nd 
a kind of middle rank between the Senators and the 0 
People. Their inſtitution was as early as Romulus. pe 
They did not attain the great offices, nor enter the be 
Senate, as long as they continued in the order of 11 
Knights: which made them the more capable of em- ail 
- Ploying themſelves in collecting the reyenues of the lor 
Roman People. take 
They conſiſted of ſeveral n ſocieties, i into ert 
which three ſorts of perſons were admitted: Mancipes uſes 
or Redemptores, who took the farms in their names; anc 
Prædes, thoſe who were ſecurity for them; Socii, a. -* 
ſociates, who entered into a kind of partnerſhip with © 1 
the reſt, and divided the loſſes and gains with them. Wl © | 
The farms of the public revenues, whether of Italy ful, 
or the provinces, could be conſigned only at Rome, ache 
and in the preſence of the People : and this was done lo] 
by the Cenſors. 5 
When any difficulty aroſe, either in reſpec to the 21 
diminution or cancelling a leaſe, or any thing of the ::n « 
like nature, the affair was referred to the Senate, who * 
decided ſupremely in ſuch caſe. For theſe farmers one 
ran great riſks, Cicero, in his fine diſcourſe to the n . 
People, to induce them to give Pompey the command nem q 
of the war againſt Mithridates, repreſents in a very * 


lively manner the extreme danger, to which that war 


expoſed thoſe, who 2 the public ne 
Alla 


lc, e 
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kia. * That province excelled all the reſt of the 
empire, as well for the fertility of the countries, and 
rariety of their productions, as the extent of its paſ- 
ures, and multiplicity of merchandizes exported from 
thence to other places. Now the rumour only of war, 
nd the neighbourhood of an enemy's troops, ruins. 
n whole country, even before they have made any 
nuption into it; becauſe at that time the care of 
weeding cattle, and the cultivation of lands, are aban- 
bned ; and commerce by ſea entirely interrupted. 
Thus all the ſources, from which the product of the 
farms is derived, being ſtopt and dried up, the far- 
ners are incapable of performing their engagements, 
and of paying the ſums agreed on for their leaſes. 

Cicero inſiſts much upon this inconvenience, and 
peaks of the farmers-general in a manner that ſhews 
the exceeding conſideration he had for them. © If. 


5 ve have always believed, ſays he, that the revenues 
* uiling from taxes and impoſts, are the nerves of the - 
e commonwealth, we ought to conſider the Order, that , 
akes upon itſelf the care of raiſing them, as the ſup- 
ort of all the other bodies of the State.” Cicero 
„,es the ſame language every where in his diſcourſes. 
: 4nd indeed they did the Commonwealth great ſervice, 
nd were often its reſource in calamitous times, and 


n preſſing occaſions, Livy relates, (as we ſhall af- 
er him) that after the battle of Cannæ, the Prætor 
fulvius, having repreſented the incapacity of Rome 
ather to ſend the proviſions and cloathing, that were 
abſolutely neceſſary, to Spain, I exhorted the people 


* Aſia tam optima eſt & fertilis, ut & ubertate agrorum, & varie- 
ate fructuum, & magnitudine paſtionum, & muititudine earum re- 
nm quæ exportantur, facile omnibus terris antecellat.—Pecora re- 
inquuntur, agricultura deſeritur, mercatorum navigatio conquieſcit. 
la neque · ex portn, neque ex decumis, neque ex ſcriptura vectigal 
conſervari poteſt. Quare ſæpe totius anni fructus uno rumore peri- 
dali, atque uno belli terrore, amittitur. Pro Leg. Max IL. 14, 15. 

f Si vectigalia nervos eſſe Reip. ſemper duximus, eum certè ordi- 
nem qui exercet illa, firmamentum ceterorum ordinum rectè eſſe di- 
cemus. Ibid. | ; 

1 Cohortandos, qui redempturis auxiſſent patrimonia, ut reipub- 
cz, ex qua creviſſent, tempus commodarent. LIV. XXxiu, 4% 


. of 
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Ep. 1. ad lican odious. Cicero, who declares fo much in the! 


Quinct. 


Frat. i 


of buſineſs,” who had augmented their fortunes by the 


the perſons, of whom we are now ſpeaking ; as they 
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farms, to aſſiſt the Commonwealth which had enriched 
them, by making advances for its ſervice, that ſhould 
be punctually reimburſed. And this they did with 
a readineſs and joy, that argued their zeal for the 

It was not deemed criminal in them to have acquir- 
ed riches by collecting the public revenues. Nothing 
is more juſt and legal than ſuch gains when moderate; 
and they ſeem to have been thought ſo in reſpect to 


are only ſaid to have augmented their patrimony, gui A 
radempturis auxiſſent patrimonia. The profeſſion there. 1 
fore of buſineſs, far from being reproachable in itſelf, Wl fa 
ought to be conſidered as abſolutely neceſſary to a ai 
State. Princes, to ſupport the charges of it; to de- 
fend it againſt enemies abroad, and to maintain tra- «. , 
quility at home, are obliged to lay taxes and impoſt « ; 
upon their 3 A Roman Emperor ſeemed to « y 
deſign to aboliſh them entirely, and to make ſo glorioul « ; 
a preſent to mankind ; Jdque pulcherrimum donum geri « | 
mortalium faceret. The Senate, in praiſing ſo generoug « , 
a thought, repreſented to him, that putting it in exe r 
cution, would be to ruin the empire, It is again « f 
their will, that Princes find themſelves reduced tc 1] 
this ſad neceſſity, with which not being able to diſſ \ 
penſe, their intention is, that, both in the impoſing ge 
and levying of taxes, their ſubjects ſhould be treateq q ind 
with all poſſible humanity ; and they readily agree Ml ger 
their ſentiments with a King of Perſia, who anſwereq ,;.- 
a Governor of a province, that thought to make nll = 
court to him by augmenting the impoſts, thalli nis 
<« he was for ſhearing, and not for flaying, hi bon. 
&& ſheep.” | * | mor 
The misfortune is, that the intention of Princes ii mor 
not always followed; and that thoſe to whom the) 
confide their authority, ſometimes abuſe it in a ſtranggF * 1 
manner. And this often rendered the name of Pub ©" 


favour, confeſſes © that Italy and the provinces tel dige, 
| | | ſoundee 
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funded with complaints againſt them; * and that it 
vas leſs upon the account of the impoſts, than their 
cruel and unjuſt manner of exacting them.“ It is in 
is fine letter to his brother Quintius, who had then 
the government of Aſia, that he explains himſelf 
thus; a letter, which is a maſter-piece, and which all 
governors and miniſters ought always to have before 
their eyes. © He tells his brother, that he will find 
the publicans a great obſtacle to the | a pe wi he de- 
fens to afford, and the good he deſires to do, the 

ople of his province. He exhorts him to act with 


all poſſible reſerve in reſpect to an order of perſons, 


w whom his brother and himſelf have very great ob- 
igations; but ſo however, that the public good may 
not ſuffer by it. For,” adds he, + © if? you have 


« a blind complacency for them in all things, that 


« will be the means to ruin inevitably thoſe whom 
« the Roman People have confided to your care, that 
« you might not only be vigilant for their ſafety and 
the preſervation of their lives, but for the intereſts 


« of them all, and that you might procure them all 


the advantages that depend on you. To judge 
« rightly of things, this is the only difficulty you will 
„find in the government of your province.“ 

The wiſe advice which Cicero gives his brother in 
1 letter, wherein he opens his heart freely to him, 
ews, what his real thoughts were of the publicans, 
and detracts very much from the praiſes he gives 


them in the public diſcourſes, wherein he talks as an. 


orator. | 

Accordingly. we ſhall be obliged, in the ſequel of 
this hiſtory, to relate ſeveral facts not much for their 
honour : and ſome of the greateſt men of the Com- 
monwealth have recommended themſelves by nothing 
more, than their reſolution and vigilance in redreſſing 


* Non tam de portorio, quim de nonnullis portitorum injurns ques 
rebantur. | $8: eo | 

+ Sin autem omnibus in rebus obſequemur, funditus, eos perire 
patiemur, quorum non modò faluti, ſed etiam commodis c8nſulere 
debemus. Hæc eſt una (fi ver? cogitare volumus) in toto imperio tuo 


difficultas. | 
D d 4 1 
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the grievances, which the publicans made the ſubjects 
Diod. in of the empire ſuffer. Amongſt others, Q. Mutius 

| — Scævola had been charged with the government of 
© p. 394. Aſia in the quality of Prætor. When he arrived in 
his province, nothing was heard but the cry of the 

whole people againſt the unjuſt exactions and inhu- 

man cruelty of the publicans. He found, upon a ſe. 

rious examination into them, that theſe complaints 

were only too well founded; and that his predeceſſors, 

either to curry favour with the order of Knights, 

which was very powerful then at Rome, or. to inrich 
themſelves, had entirely given the reins to the inſati- 

able avidity of the men of buſineſs. He believed 

ſuch notorious rapine could only be put a ſtop to, by 

an example of ſeverity capable of ſpreading terror 

amongſt them, and hanged one of the principal com- 


miſſioners, that preſided in collecting the public reve. th 
nues. Is a robber upon the highway more criminal 
than a man, who abuſes the authority confided to him, 
to plunder and ruin nations ? 3 | 
Often indeed it was not the publicans themſelves, . 
who committed theſe rapines, and had the advantages WI * 
of theſe thefts, but their ſubſtitutes : but this excuſe, 
admitting it to be true, did not juſtify them. They 
might be told with Cicero, + «© Your confederates 
« were your hands; your deputies, officers, clerks, ac 
« kindred, friends, dependants, all were your hands, be 
« You are reſponſible for their conduct to the citizens, Wl 
« allies, and the Commonwealth. Their crimes are fi 
e yours. If we would be deemed innocent, we muſt 01 
not only abſtain from crimes ourſelves, but reſtrain g 
« all in office under us from committing them.“ W 
This 1s the rule. But where 1s 1t obſerved? ri 
* Comites illi tui dilecti, manus erant tuæ: præfecti, ſeribæ, ac- , 
cenſi, præcones, manus erant tue : ut quiſque te maximecognatione, 
affinitate, neceſſitudine aliqua attingebat, ita maximè manus tua pu- t; 


tabatur- Si enim innocentes exiſtimari volumus, non ſolum nos ab- 
ſtinentes, ſed etiam noſtros comites præſtare debemus. VER. Ill. n. 
27, 28. | x 

— eſt diligenter, ut in hac cuſtodia provinciæ non 
te unum, ſed omnes miniſtros imperii tui ſociis, & civibus, & rei- 
ꝓublicæ præſtare videare. Cic. Epiſt. 1. ad Quint. Frat. 25 
| DIGRES- 
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DIGRESSION upon the Habits of the 
"ROMANY. -:. es 


BEFORE I ſpeak of the habits of the Romans, I 
ought to obſerve, that there is hardly any ſubject 
either more confuſed, or upon which authors leſs agree, 
than this. I ſhall not take upon me either to refute, 
or reconcile. them. The end I propoſe is to relate, as 
briefly as poſſible, what ſhall appear moſt probable to 
myſelf, and moſt uſeful to my readers. „ 


HABITS or rn MEN. 


The Toca was, properly ſpeaking, the habit of 
the Romans. | * Oy 


Romanos rerum Dominos, gentemque toga 3 Vitg; 


It was ſo peculiarly an habit of peace, that peace 
vas expreſſed by the word Toga. e 


Cedant arma toge. 


The Toga was a kind of very ample cloak, and 
according to the moſt received opinion, quite open 
before. It was uſually made faſt upon the left ſhoul- 
der, ſo that the right ſhoulder and arm of the ſame 
ide were entirely at liberty. As it was of an extra- 
ordinary breadth, to prevent it from trailing upon the 
ground, it was wrapt round the body, folded ſeveral 
ways, and the ends gathered'in broad plaits, and car-. 
ried upon the arm. Quintilian (Book IX. Chap. 3.) 
explains with great extent in what manner the orator 
ſhould hold his robe in pleading, * Hortenſius, that 
famous orator, who was curious to excels in reſpect 


* Hortenfius—in præcinctu ponens omnem decorem, fuit yeſtitu 
ad mundiciem curioſo, & ut bene amictus iret faciem in ſpeculo . 
nebat, ubi ſe intuens, togam corpori ſic applicabat, ut, &c. a- 
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to the elegance and gracefulneſs of his dreſs, looked 


in a glaſs, to examine whether the whole was well gif. 
poſed, © and tobk no leſs care in adjuſting the folds of 


his Toga, than in turning the periods of his diſcourſe, 
How often is there ſomething of little, even in the 


- 


greateſt men | Quantum oft in rebus inanb. 
In antient marbles and monuments this habit ſeerns 


to have much grandeur and dignity, but it could not 


have been very commodious. The Toga was of a very 
light ſtuff, white, and uſually of wool. They quitted 
it when in mourning, and in times of public calamity, 
to wear black. 7 PE 
The meaſure of the Toga was not fixed, but accord. 


ing to the fortune or pride of the wearer. Horace 


repreſents a rich man recommending ſeriouſly to one 
of a very {mall income, not to pretehd to vye with 
him in the magnitude of his Toga. | | 


Ife, contendere noli | 
Stultitiam patiuntur opes : tibi parvula res eſt. 
Ara decet, ſanum comitem toga. 


In another place he deſcribes the public indignation 


for a rich man of no birth, who, proud of his great 


eſtate and credit, ſwept the ſtreets of Rome with a 
Toga fix ells wide. 


Vides ne Sacram metiente te viam 
Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, 

Ut ora vertat hut & huc euntium 

Liberrima indignatio. 


Seeſt thou, when with fix ells of gown 

You ſweep the Mall, how many frown; 
How each-that views thee, ſcrews his face, 
And juſtly ſcorns thee for an aſs. Crxxcn. 


The Tunica was common to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans : but amongſt the Greeks, it had pretty cloſe 
ſieeves; and amongſt the Romans wide ones extremely 


ſhort, which did not reach to the elbow. It came 


down 
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gown to the knees, or ſomething lower. The Tunica 
had no opening before. As it wag wide enough, it 
oe yas kept cloſe with a girdle or ſaſh. It was a diſgrace 

amongſt the Romans to appear in public looſe and 
iy without a girdle, diſcinctus ut nepos ; or with a tunic, Horat. 
5 that reached down to the heels, cum tunica talari; and tic. 
n one that had ſleeves which reached to the hands, Ft virg. 
tmice manicas & habent redimicula mitra. Gaſar wore Suet. in 
1 Laius-clavus, that had ſleeves to the wrifls with c. 48. 
a fringes to them, and with a ſaſn only over his Latus- 
davus, leaving it looſe and ill faſtened on. + This 
. gave occaſion for Sylla's ſaying, which he often re- 
q peated to the favourers of ariſtocracy : * Beware of 
. « the boy with the looſe girdle.” Sylla's thought 
was, that under that outſide of ſoftneſs and effeminacy 
th y hid unbounded ambition, and a genius formed for 
cabal and faction. 1 
The Tunica was worn immediately under the Toga. 
Only the common people appeared abroad in Rome 
in the tunic; from whence Horace calls them tuni- 
atus, In the country and the municipal cities, per- 
ſons of the greateſt condition wore only this habit. 
jon Beſides this external tunic many wore another next 
eat the ſkin. This was called intercula, ſubucula, or indu- 
h a ſum; for thoſe three words fignify almoſt the ſame 
| thing. This internal tunic was made of wool : flax 
was not yet applied to that uſe; and that made bath- 
ing abſolutely neceſſary to the cleanlineſs and health 
of the 1 2 | 
We ſee here then three things commonly and al- 
moſt generally worn by the Romans: The Shirt, ſo 
I call indufiam; the Tunic, and the Toga. They 
had other habits, according to the difference of age, 


rank, and condition. 


11 PRRTEXTA. This was a kind of Toga given to 

5 the young Romans of quality, when they were turned 
Ro- FTalares ac manicatas tunicas habere, olim apud Romanos flagi- 

loſe tium. S. Aug. de Doctr. Chriſt. : 5: EIN 

a + Unde emanavit Sullæ dictum, optimates ſæpius admonentis, ut 

nely male precinctum Pacrum caverent. « Sylla then very old, treated 


ame Exfar as a child.“ | 
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of fourteen. It was ſo called, from being edged, and 


in a manner ſtriped with purple. They quitted it 
for the Toga virilis, or robe of manhood, at ſixteen 
or ſeventeen years; for opinions differ. 
Every body knows the hiſtory of young Papirius 
Prætextatus. He had been preſent, as the ſon of 2 


Senator, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, at 


a deliberation of the Senate, which had continued a 
great while. His mother earneſtly preſſed him to 


5 ell her the ſubject of it. But the ſon's refuſal ſerved 


only to increaſe the mother's curioſity. At length, 
as if overcome by her inſtances, he told her that the 
Senate had deliberated, whether it would be moſt ad. 


vantageous to give two wives to one huſband, or two. | 


huſbands to one wife; and that the affair would not 
be determined, till the next day. He concluded with 
deſiring her in the ſtrongeſt terms to keep it a ſecret. 
The whole city had it immediately. The next day 
the ladies in a great alarm came in 2 body to the Se- 
nate; who only laughed at the ingenious fiction of 
the young man, and for the future prohibited the ad- 
mittance of young perſons to their deliberations, ex- 
cept Papirius, to whom that diſtinction was granted, 


to reward his fidelity in keeping a ſecret at an age 
whilſt he ſtill wore the Prætexta; and that gave him 


* 


the ſurname of Prætextatus. 
The BuLLa may be placed here, though it was not. 


an habit. The Bulle were ornaments antiently given 


to children of quality : but the uſe of them became 
more common in proceſs of time. They were uſually 
of gold, moſt frequently in the form of an heart, or 
round ; they hung at the breaſt, and were hollow, in 
order, ſays Macrobius, that preſervatives againſt envy 
might be put in them. Ei 
The Pretexia was alſo the robe of the magiſtrates, 
as well at Rome as in the colonies and municipal ci- 
tles. h EL 
The RoßE or Mannoop, Toca viritis. This is 


cauſe it had no purple in it. Ego meo Ciceroni Arpini 
6 
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| WH aram togam dedi. To put on this robe gave the 
t youth great Joy, becauſe they then began to be men 


n tr themſelves, to enter into affairs, to ſhew them 
ſelves at the bar if they thought fit; for as long as 
$ they wore the Præterta, they were not permitted to 
a appear there. nf m8 
t The LaTus-cLavus. This was the ornament of 
a in habit, which gave its name to the habit itſelf, It 
0 is agreed it conſiſted of pieces of purple inſerted into 
d the tunic: but ſome affirm, that they were of a round 
b form, like the head of a nail; and others, that they 
4 were long pieces in the form of a nail itſelf, How-/ 
|- ever that were, the tunic, in which theſe pieces were 
o Wi largeſt, were peculiar. to the Senators: in that of the 


X Knights they were leſs, for which reaſon it was called 
Anguſtus-clavus. FF 
TRABEA. It was alſo a robe of honour, uſed at 
y firſt by the Kings, and afterwards. by the Conſuls. 
The Augurs alſo wore it. It was a kind of Toga, or 
f Wl : 1caft ſerved inſtead of it. This habit was of pur- 
ple. Aldus Manutius ſays, that it was a military ha- 
a bit, worn by the Conſuls during war. The Knights 


d, ao uſed it at their general review on the x 5th-of 

Ye 83 6 c | RP Io, 

a The CaLamys, and PALUDAMENTUM, are often 
enough . confounded by authors. It was a military 

4 habit, open, worn over the tunic, faſtened with 'a 


claſp, and uſually upon the left ſhoulder to leave the 
ne right arm at liberty. The Conſul and Generals, be- 
fore they ſet out for the field, went to the Capitol dreſt 
in this robe, in order to pray and make vows to the 
Gods, and quitted it at his return, when he entered 
\ I the city back in the Toga. fr 05 OED 

The Sacum was a caſſock worn in the army by 


5 officers as well as private men: but the Sagum of the 
mw former was of a finer kind of ſtuff than that of the lat- 
ter. It was originally an habit from the Gauls, from- 
I.» whom the Romans had learnt the uſe of it. 
be. We often find in Livy the Togæ and Tunicæ 


mentioned amongſt the cloathing ſent to the army. 
| _ I'VE; 
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K top, that part of it remained uncovered; this is 


| DIGRESSION upon the Habits ef the Roirams, 
The latter were uſed there in all times, and by all in 


the ſervice: but the Toge were only for the officers; 
and they uſed them only within the cn at a timeof 
reſt, and not in action. 

The CincTus GaBIN us is only a certain manner of 
wearing the Toga, a part of which was brought under 
the right arm to form a kind of girt or — round 


the body. 


The Romans ali went bare headed: "RR 
and marbles almoſt always repreſent them ſo. When 
either the ceremony of a facrifice, the fun, rain, or 
cold weather obliged them to cover their heads, they 
made themſelves a kind of cap of the corner of their 
Toga: as we ſee in ſume marbles. They had however 
ſeveral kinds of hats, to defend them from the init 
of the weather, of which they made little uſe. 

The CucvriLus, was a kind of cowl like ai of 
the monks, It was ufually faſtened to the Lacerna, 
a a kind of ſurtout or — uſed he the: 1 

and inhabitants of the country. 

The Pil zus, the form of Wich: was not © whlike our 
night · caps. It was given to ſlaves, when U were 
made free, by their maſters. = 

The Parazvs. It was uſed by travellers. The 
Petaſus uſyally had brims, but narrower than thoſe of 
our hats. It muſt be owned, that ours are infinitely 
more commodious for ing off the ſun and rain. 
The Turks however, and all the nations of che Eakt, 
ſtill retain their turbans. 

The dreſs of the leg is one of che miſt; obſcure 
things relating ta their habits ; and upon which au- 
thors give us leaft light, as Father Montfaucon 
owns, who has been of great uſe to me in this m_ 
ion. 
| This dreſs. of the los may be divided into two 
kinds. Thoſe which covered the foot entirely, like 
our ſhoes ; calceus, &c. and thoſe which were formed 


of one or more ſoals under the foot, and ftrings of | 


ribands, which bound the naked foot in ſuch a manner 


not 


= A 8, Raw - - 
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not much unlike what we call ſandals: calige ſolea, 
crepida, ſandalium. The difference between theft e- 
4 kinds of ſandals is little known. Some of them 
went no farther than the ancle: others higher, and 


ſometimes as far as the middle 8 the The Caliga 
was a kind of boot worn by the ie * 85 


The Owe were eee now; ra gi co- 
vered part of the _ - 


HABITS or THE WOMEN. 


The women, as well as the men, had-three garments, 
one over the other, 

The Indus1UM was next the kin, and ſerved as 4 
ſhift. 

The SToLAa was the fame thing as the Tugien of 
the men, except in being longer, and reaching down 
to the heels. It had ſleeves to the elbow, whereas 
thoſe of the Tunica were very ſhort. 

The PaLra, pallium, amiculum or peplum, was the 
outward habit of the women, which anſwered to the 
Toga of the men. It is difficult to dnnn. the 
different ſignification of thoſe names. | 

It is not expected from me that I ſhould enumerate 
in this place the different ornaments uſed. by the wo- 
men in their dreſs, in which they have been very cu- 
rious in all ages and nations, as St. Jerom has 
thought proper to obſerve, in giving the ſex the epithet 


 p1nzoopu©@-, lovers of ornaments, Neither fhall I expa- - 


tiate upon their head- dreſſes, which in all times have 
been ſubject to abundance of variations: for in thoſe 
times the Mode changed at leaſt as often as in theſe. 
And indeed, how ſhould I be able to deſcribe the 
head-drefſes which are extant upon marbles, wherein 
the hair riſes before, like a top-knot, in five or ſix 
rows of curls, and the whole is reared like different 
tories, to the height of half a foot above the forehead; 
and wherein the hair, on the back of the head, is 
made into treſſes, or braided in large braids, inter- 
' wove 


"= mount it in a 


” : "i 
. * 


One can hardly beliere, 
| that one woman's hair could 


orm ſo. many 


| and ſo Nis Kine curls before: Perl a JS 
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THIS book contains the greateſt events in 
the ſpace of two years only; the Dicta- 
ip of Fabius Maximus, to whom Minu- 
us is General of the horſe; and the famous 
tle of Cannæ under the Conſuls Paulus 
ling e e eee e 
8 ECT. I. 

us Maximus is nominated Prodiftator, and Minucius' 
his General of the horſe. Hannibal ravages the Coun- 
% and bęſieges Spoletum ineffectually. On the Con- 
hos return, Fabius is again nominated Diftator. He 
bins by afts of religion. The Diftator's departure. 
Authority of the Diftatorfhip. Servilius is appointed 
b guard the coaſts with a fleet. Fabius determines not 


% fattle, in which defien be porfeveres d. 
, notwithfanding the endeavours of Hannibal, 
© ii the raillery of bis. own people. Cbaracter of Mi- 


uius, Hannibal miſied through the miſtate of bis 
wide. Admirable fidelity of the allies of the Roman 
ople. Seditious diſcourſe of Minncius againſt the 
Uictator. Raſh ſkirmiſh and defeat 52 Mancinus. 
ſtirmiſbes between the two armics. 2 2 e 
ſelf in a very dangerous poſt by a feratagem entirely 
2 Fabius is obliged to go to Rome. Sudceſsful eu- 
. III. EE peditions ; 
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418 © SERVILIUS, FLAMINIUS, Conſuls. 
editions of Cn. Scipio in Spain, P. Scipio goes thi 

| join his brother... .. Spaniſh hoſtages delivered 10 to bs 

Romans by the contrivance of Abelox. The wiſe 

lays of Fabius diſcredit him, Two other reaſons rend 

him ſuſpefted. Slight advantage of Minucius ov 

Hannibal. The People give Minucius equal autbori 

with the Diktator. Tnſulent behaviour uf | Minuci 

Battle between Hannibal and Mintcias. The Later 

beaten. Fabius preſerves him. Minucius acknowleds, 

his fault, and returns to his obedience to the Dif 

Extraordinary qualities of Fabius.  Wiſdem of | bis cy 

dudt in reſpect to Hannibal. Digreſſion upon the chan 
made in the Roman coin. 3%. Tr 


t 


TO Dictator * had been created during thirty thr 
years at Rome for the command of armies, wht 
Fabius was inveſted with that dignity. We muſt r 
member, that the Dictator was a kind of King; b 
for ſix months only. All other authority, duri 
his government, either ceaſed, or was ſubordinate Wi: 
him, except only that of the Tribunes of the Peop ten 
who exerciſed the functions of their office indepe n 
dently of him. The Conſuls were only his Lieu vue 
nants, and appeared in his preſence as private perſon i; c 
As a mark of this fulneſs of power, he had four a con 
twenty Lictors; whereas each of the Conſuls had b om 
twelve. He preſided in the Senate, when he was Wil: t 
the city, and cauſed its reſolutions to be put in exe iq. 
tion. The command of the armies belonged to heat 
The General of the horſe, whom he appointed, Wit i; 
not ſhare in authority with him, and was oni levec 
principal officer, that received the Dictator's orde 
and ſupplied his place in his abſence, For the re 
the Dictatorſhip, as is plain from the facts of wh 
we are now ſpeaking, was not an office that alwWWiq: 
ſubſiſted in the Commonwealth. Recourſe was N kat i, 


. Dictators were ſometimes appointed for civil functions, 

which they abdicated. In the thirty-three years here mentioned | 

had _ ſome Dictators of this kind, and Fabius himſelf amo of tro 
the re 0 g a , 
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If ever the Commonwealth ſtood in necd of this ex- A. K. 339. 
mordinary reſgurce;'1t was undoubtedly in the preſent Ant. C. 
wnjuncture, after the famous battle of Thraſymenus, Liv. il 
nich was the chird defeat of the Romans, in leſs than 8. 
year after Hannibal had entered Italy. The Ro- 
mans were then in a great conſternation, and appre- 
tended for the city itſelf, But becauſe the Conſul, to 
mom alone it appertained to nominate a Dictator, 
ws abſent, and it was not eaſy to ſend a courier, 

i convey letters to him, the Carthaginians being in 
polſeſſion of all the paſſes; and beſides,” as chere was 
example of a Dictator's having been created by the 

ople, Q Fabius Maximus was elected Prodictator. 

He was allowed to be the only perſon, whoſe great- plut. in 
is of ſoul, and gravity of manners, anſwered the Fab. p. 
ügnity and majeſty of that office; and the more, as 75 
ke was ſtill of an age, in which the mind is of ſufſi e. 
nent vigour to execute the deſigns it has formed, and 

n which reſolution and boldneſs are tempered with 
rudence. He choſe Q. Minucius Rufus for his maſt” 

tr of the horſe, a man of courage, who had been 

Conful, but too bold, and incapable of a principal 
ommand. Fabius demanded permiſſion of the Peo- 

e to ride in the army; for by an antient law, the 
Dictator was expreſly forbade to do ſo; whether the 

geateſt ſtrength of the Romans was ſuppoſed to con- 

iſt in their infantry, and for that reaſon it was be- 

leved neceſſary for the Dictator to continue always 

t the head of the battalions without ever quitting 

em; or becauſe, that office being of ſovereign au- 

ority in all things, it was thought proper, that the 
Dictator ſhould appear to depend on the People, at 

ſalt in that P LE 

The firſt care of the Dictator, for ſo I ſhall call him 
tom henceforth, was to fortify Rome, to, poſt bodies 
if troops for defending the avenues to it, and to break 
Own the bridges over the rivers. The Romans be- 
E lieved - 
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Mm $35: heved themſelves reduced to prov forthe fey 1 

ä 2 Ps city, as they could not defend Italy againſt H 
niba 

Polyb, ii. Though Hannibal had room to conceive the greateſfi 

en i. r hopes, however, he did not think it pre per to approacl | 

9%." Rome yet. He contented himſelf keeping thi 1 

field, and ravaging the country as he advanced toward | 

Adria. He croſſed + Umbria, and-marched dired!z 1 

o | Spoletum, which he endeavoured to carry h 0 

a but without effect, for he was repulſed wi 

loſs. He judged from the little ſucceſs he had in at . 

tacking a ſingle colony, how much it would cof 5 

4 him, to make himſelf maſter of Rome itſelf. Fron Dj 

tthence he marched bay, 13 17 FF - 

reedy and rapacious troops found in the . 

ONE of the — — 0s to her ge then l 

after their fatigues, and to enrich them at the ſa 5 

„ | 

Polyb..jii, It was about this time, that Hannibal diſpatche + 

. couriers to Carthage, with adyice of the good ſueceſ i a0 

of his enterprizes in Italy. For till then he had ne er 

approached the Sea. This news gave the Carthig 40 

nians extreme pleaſure: they applied themſelves mo 95 

than ever to the affairs of Spain and Italy, and omi ſup 

iy nothing that ng Prader and n the 1 

ucceſs. hee 

Hannibal from time to time changed quarten hs 

without removing from the Adriatick Sea. He cauſed hun, 

the horſes to be waſhed with old wine, which He e 

found there in abundance, and thereby reinſtated then This 

for ſervice. He alſo cauſed the wounded men to ben 

cured, and gave others time and means to reeruiſiſ de 

their ſtrength; and when he-ſaw-them- all well and vi cerer 

gorous, he began his march, and croſſed the tem dare 

tory. of the | Prætutii and of Adria, nn _ th or th. 

9 336 Wiys ] 


* Now Atri, a city of the kingdom of Naples. 
+ Duchy of Urbino. | n 
I A 8 in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. eee 25 
& Marche D' Ancona & de Fermo. ? 
I Moſt of theſe countries form a px art of Abruzzo tina, a 
ef the kingdom of Naples. 233110 re 
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Marrucini and Frentanl, and all the count 7 adjoining AR. 2 
oLuceria and Arpi. Wherever he paſſed,” he plun- 5 Fark 
tered, maſſacred,” and burnt all before him. Feen W393: 

- During this "time, ene Conſul En. Fete bee 


aken one ine 

uud no ſooner received” advice of his colleguc's de- 

kt, than he advanced by great marches towards 

dome, in 6rderhot to be wanting to his country on 
occaſion. - It may be believed] that his reſence 

gave room to ſupply what had been wanting in the 

fit nomination 6f* Fabius, and that he was created 

dittator- a ſecbnd time in all the forms. 

He no ſooner entered upon office, than be afferbled Ibid. 
the Senate. Believing it incumbent upon him to'be-J ut in, 
en his adminiſtration by acts of religion, he gave the 
ſenators to underſtand, that Flaminius had -erred! 
nuch leſs through temerity and ignorance of the art 
of war, than through his contempt. for the Auſpices, 


1 


— = 


ad the wofſhip'of the Gods. A great number of ce- 
temonies were decreed, and vows of ſeveral kinds 
nade ; amongſt others chat of the ver ſacrum. 1 Gas 

wr the Roman People were engaged to ſacti 0 
jupiter at the time fixed, all that © 0010 be brought 
forth during the ſpring by the flocks and herds of 
heep, goats, and kine.. For the ſame end it was de- 
ed, that the ſum of three hundred thoufand three 
hundred and thirty-three Aﬀes and one third, ſhould 
be employed in the celebration of the great games. 
This ſum ſhews, that a trine number was conſidered, 
even amongſt the Pagans, as religious and ſacred. Ali 
the different vows having been made with the uſual 
ceremonies, the day for the public proceffion' was de- 
cared, at which an infinite number "by ach as well 


f the. country-as city were preſent. al theſe acts, 
ays Plutarch, he endeavoured not to fill their minds 
with ſuperſtition; but to animate their courage — 


Poiety, and to diſpel their fears dy a firm confidence in 
rl a 1 Pr otection heaven hy "i * 
I Ee 3 From 


av 


» . A | 
> - 


217, * 


Liv. xxii. 
. he fixed the day for their rendezyous at Ti- 
hur. At the ſame time he, publiſhed à decree, by 


Tow. 


Liv. Plut. 


ne 


were ordered to retire into places gf ſaſety z as alſo 


When he was near Ocriculum, he perceived the Con 
ful adyancing. with ſome. officers on horſeback: deer 
Vert immediately. ordered him 10 be told 


SERVILIUS, FLAMINIUS; Confuls, 


A. R. 335 · From affairs of religion, the Dictator proceeded 
| "Amt: ©: thoſe o War. Having, levied two Legions, to * 


thoſe which he was to receive from the Conſul Ser. 


which all who inhabited cities or forts badly fortified, 


thoſe of the country, that lived upon the route Han- 
nibal was to take. And to deprive him of the means 
of ſubſiſting, he cauſed the houſes. to be burnt, and 
the corn to be deſtroyed: upon che Flock that wer 
aban oned. 

After havin given all hes ori. Fabian: Gros 
by the Via Flaminia to meet the Conſul and his army, 


him. 
to alight, ht, a F nd to come to him without lictor or train. 
The Conful's ready obedience, and the geſpect with, 

whic the coſted Fabius, gave the citizens and allies 
thats. . ca. of the Dictatorſhij Which time had 
almoff | Was it pride i in the, Dictator to exat 
105 'of ſubmiſſion and reſpect from a. Conſul? 
Phe — no: it was diſcipline; duty and juſtice. 

he. Nyine Providence, which does every thing with 
weight an meaſure, in communicating part of its 
power to Kings, Princes, and thoſe that are at the 
head of any ſtate whatſoever, in order to render their 
authority: more awful, and at the ſame time more 


41118 


uſeful to inferiors, bas thought fit, that it ſhould be 


x:rended. with pomp ; 910 ſplendor to ſtrike the eye; 
that Lictors with, rods and axes, or armed guards, 
ſhould walk. before them, to inſpire terror ; and that 
in approaching . their; thrones and perſons certain ex- 
ternal Pomages ſhould be paid them,'to-expreſs the 
ſubmiſſion and. dience that become ſubjects. Men 
are not penetrating < enough to... diſcern, and honour, in 
men like themſelves, the authority of God, if they 
were to ſee it in a condition that had nothing great 
and Plendid, nothing but low and e it. 


Hilſt 


8 
\ 


— 
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courſe, the Dictator received letters from Rome, by 
which he was informed, that the veſſels, "which ha 
{+ ſail from the port of N. laden with proviſions 
for the army in He had been taken by the Cartha- 
ian fleet near the port of Coſſa. It was for this 
raſon Servilius had orders to repair as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble to Oſtia, to take all the ſhips he could find in 
that page or near Rome, to fill them with ſoldiers and 
tamen, to purſue the enemy's fleet, and to defend 
he coaſts of Italy. 


jus Flaccus, one of the Conſul's Lieutenants, re- 
xired to Tibur on the day appointed for the general 12. 
era. From thence he advanced to Prenefte, 7h 
nd croſſed the country into the Latine Way. After 
having cauſed the places to be viewed with abundance 
& care, he marched, in queſt of the enemy, with the 
&ſign he had then formed, and from which he never 
iter departed, ;not to hazard a battle, till he ſhould 
be obliged to it by neceſſity. He applied himfelf to 
obſerving Hannibal's motions, ſtraitening his quarters, | 
cutting off his proviſions, avoiding the plains on ac- 
count of the Numidian cavalry, following the enemy 


ice. 
vit hen they decamped, harraſſing them in their marches, 
its nd laſtly, in keeping at ſuch a diſtance, as left him at 
the berty not to come to blows, except when he ſhould 
heir te an evident advantage. 

ore Hannibal was then at a ſmall diſtance from the city 


be of Arpi in Apulia; and from the firſt day that he ſar 
ze; te enemy near him, did not fail to offer him battle. 
de, But when he ſaw that every thing continued ſtill and 
that quiet in the Dictator's camp, and that all his endea- 
ex- W tours did not occaſion the leaſt motion chete, he re. 
the W fired into his own, blaming in appearance the cow- 
Hen ardice of the Romans, whom he reproached with being 
in Fun to glory, with having loft that martial ardor 
hey vo natural to their forefathers, and with e Helens 


* : 4 
x 5 F< 2x 


1 it. t Coſi, a city and promontory of Hetruria, NY 
ulſ ES him 


Whilſt the Dictator and Conſul were ſtill in dif- 25 5 85 


The Dictator having IRE the army from Ful . 51. 


* 


8 8 


»i ' b 
* 
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AR. 35. him a eaſy victory. But he was inwardly veu-s,, Ml - 
215, © ſee, that he had to do with à General 49 dffere 175 
Flaminius and Sempronius; and that tfie Romans Will / 

taught by cheir misforrunes, had atllaft'clivſen 2 Ce. 
neral capable of making head againſt Hannibal. ; 
From that moment, he faw that he fhould not hae Wl . 
warm and bold attacks to apprehend front the Dia. b 
tor, but a. prudent and circumſpect conduct, tha n 
might involve him in great difficulties. It remained 0 
to know, whether the new General, whoſe conſtancy N U 
he had not yet experienced, had firmheſs enough un. n 
0 alterably to purſue the 2 which he feemed to have e. 
laid down to himſelf. He therefore tried to vary his 1 
reſolution by the different motions he made; by ta. m 
Vagin lands, plundering cities, and burning towns Wl 
an dhe zes. Sometimes he decamped with precipi. n. 
tation; ſometimes he halted ſuddenly in ſome valle M 
out of the way; in order to ſee whether he conld not Wl or 
ſurprize him in the open country. But Fabius kept WW d 
his troops upon eminences, without loſing ſight of un 
Hannibal; never approaching, him near enough t ©: 
come to blows, but not keeping fo diſtant, as to put ne 


Liv. xxii. 
12. 


| extollebat. ̃ ; 


it in his power to eſcape him. He kept the ſoldiers 
| ſtrictly in the camp; not ſuffering them to pe it, ex- 
cept to forage; and that not without very 


conſiliis, ac lingua immodicus, prims inter paucos, dein propalam in 


rong con- 
voys. He engaged only in flight nne and 
with ſo much precaution, that his troops had always | 
the advantage. By that means, he inſenſibly revived 
the confidence of the  Soldiery, of which the loſs of 
three battles had deprived them, and made them ca- 
pable of relying as before upon their valour and good 
fortune. NO nay i SE 
Fabius found a no. lefs obſtacle to his wiſe de- 
ſigns in Minucius, his General of the horſe, than 
* Se non Annibalem magis infeſtum tam ſavis confitiis babebat, 


quam magiſtrum equitum, qui nihil aliud, quam quod. parebat im · 
rio, moræ ad præcipitandam remp. habebat: ferox rapidufque in 


— 


vulgus, pro cunctatore ſegnem, pro cauto timidum, affingens vicina 
virtutibus vitia, compellabat: premendorumque ſuperiorym arte, 
(quz. peſſima ars nimis proſperis multorum ſucceſſibus crevit) ſe ſe 


in 


* 


— 
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in Hannibal. He was one, whom nothing hindered/A;R. 


: & 1 
217. 


fom rüüning the Commonwealth, but the ſtate of 
bbecdination and dependance, in which he war: be 
my reſerve; at firſt before a ſmall number of perſons, 
but ſoon after publickly. ' He treated him as puſtffa-' 
ſpect, as he was; giving his virtues the names of the 


ten, and conſiſts in decrying thoſe above us in office 
ind merit, he eſtabliſned his own reputation upon the 
r 7-6 ne oe” 

The Carthaginians, after having plundered*®Daunia, 
nd paſſed the Appennines, advanced as far as Sam- 
dum, a fertile country, which had long enjoyed a" 
profound peace, where they found fo great an abun- 
ance of proviſtons, that notwithſtanding the con- 
imption and waſte which they made of them, they 
could not exhauſt them. From thence they made 
ncurſions into the territory of Beneventum, a colony 


where they made a prodigtous booty. Hannibal was 
determined to go to Capua, in effect of the hopes that 
hd been given him that that city was inclined to em- 
race his party. The Romans continued to follow 


Into the territory of Caſinum, having been informed 
by thoſe who knew the country, that if he ſeized the 
(file which was in thoſe parts, the Romans would 
lave no paſſage to come to the aid of their allies. But 
e barbarous manner in which he pronounced that 
tame, made the guide miſtake Caſilinum for Caſinum. 


Hod. Oapitanata,'a province of the kingdom of Naples in Apulia: | 
| to 


o« the Romans, and took Teleſia, a well fortified city, 


tim at a day or two's march diſtance, without intend- 
ng to come up with, or to fight him. The Cartha- Li,. xl. 
man General commanded his guide to conduct him 13. 


in W that taking a quite different route, he croſſed the 
ina erritories of Allifa, Calatia and Calenum, and came 


vices that bordered neareſt upon them. Thus by a 
nean and black cunning, which ſucceeds but too f- 


7 


535* 


— 
- 
* 
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AR. 3 to the plains of Stella, contrary to his intention. He 
* 3 at length diſcovered his error, and that Caſinum was 
a4 great way from thence. To intimidate the other 


Fane by the Ang me f of as, and to: Breet 


— criminal for —— been — 9 in ack a 


manner 3 


Polyb. iu. Hannibal, to take advantage of this miſtake, bega 
47. _ to ravage the plains of Capua, and eſpecially the fine 


23. 


e and rich country of Falernum, ſuppoſing, that the 


cities in their territory would renounce tl. alliance of 


the Romans. For till then, though they ha- been de. 


feated in three battles, no city of Italy had gone over 
to the Carthaginians. They had all r faithful, 


and, 


to thoſe who had ſuffered moſt; ſo much reſpet 
veneration had the allies far the Roman Common- 


— * Nothing does more honour to the Roman 
People, nor makes their character better known, \than 


what Pal 
judged o 


Greek hiſtorian. 


alybius ſays in this place. 
ſuch ſtrokes. 


ſame teſtimony, and ſeems. even to riſe upon 
*Whilſt all, ſays he, was in a flame 


And it muſt be 
Livy. renders them the 


the 


in Italy, the horrible ravages — hes by Hannibal 


were not capable of ſhaking the fidelity 


— the allies. 


It was, adds he, and what follows — be too well 
12 it was, becauſe, finding themſelves under 

a gavernment full of equity and moderation, they 
ſubmitted without pain to a People in whom they di- 
cerned a ſuperiority of merit, that rendered them 
moſt worthy of commanding ; which is the firmeſt 
tie and moſt aſſured pledge of the * of thoſe 


that obey. 
The murmurs and ſeditious diſcourſe bf = Geng- 


ral of the horſe had ceaſed for ſome days, becauſc 


Liv. xii. 
14. 


Hit. in F abius, who followed Hannibal, having marched his 


Fab. 177. 


Nec tamen is terror, cim omnia bello flagrarent, fide Tocios di- 
videlicet quia juſto & moderato regebantur imperio, nec av- 
nuebant, quod unicum vinculum fidei eſt, mel ioribus parers. LIT 


movit: 


4 


army 


NON 


5 
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army faſter than uſually, Minucius, and his Party, An s- 


believed that he was haſtening to the aid of Campania. * 


But when they were incamped near the Vulturnus, 
and from thence ſaw the fineſt country of Italy a prey 
to the enemy; eſpectally when they ſaw- from the 


top of mount Maſſicus the whole country of Faleraum 45 


and Sinueſſa gw. > and all the houſes burnt by the 
Carthaginians, whilſt Fabius paid in keeping: the 
eminences, and ſaid not a word of coming to a battle: 
the ſedition broke out again with more violence than 
erer. Are we then come hither”, ſaid Minucius, 
ſill more furious chan before, to ſoe, as a grateful 
« ſight, the dreadful ravages ſuffered. by our allies? 
6 f the motives: of glory and intereſt cannot excite, 
our courage, have We no compaſſion for our tellow-. 
« citizens, ſent by our fathers as a colony to Sinueſſa? 
What l do we remain inſenſible, whilſt. we ſee the 
« ſame coaſts in the power of Numidians and Moors, 
along which our anceſtors would have thought it a 
diſhonour, that the Carthaginians ſhould navigate 
« with, impunity. It is but ſome few months ſince, 
that on being informed of the ſiege and danger of 
* Saguntum, we: were: tranſported with indignation: 
and we now ſee with tranquility Hannibal juſt upon 
the point of ſtorming a city, inhabited by a Roman 
colony. If that great General, who was deſervedly 
called the ſecond founder of Rome, had acted as 
© does now this new Camillus, who has been deemed 
„ folely worthy of the Dictatorſhip in ſo unhappy a 
conjuncture; Rome had been ſtill in the hands of 
5 the Gauls. Let us not then deceive ourſelves in 
this reſpect. It is a folly to believe, that victory 
% can be attained with folded arms, or vows addreſſ- 
* ed to heaven. The troops mult be made to take 
* arms, be led into the plain, and try their ſwords. 
* with the enemy. It is by action, by courting dan- 
ger, that the Roman power attained its height, and 
not by this timorous conduct, to which cowards 


ive the name of prudence and circumſpettion.” 


Theſe 


17. . 


428 | 
A. R. 535. Theſe diſcourſes ſpread in the army, and there 
850 not a ſingle man in it; that did ws rank. Minuciv 
much above the Dictator. Bven the friends of Fa. 
bits; and thoſe Whe ſeemed moſt in his intereſt, wg. 
Plut. in Vſed him to put an end to alfrheſe rumours, which 
me'/7 were injurious to kis reputation, Men ing ſome em. 


gs 


Phut. in 


4 0 men, and ſuffer one's ſelf to be frighitened by 


they might always have abunda * 80 


SER vILIUIS FLAMINIUS Une 


” 


deſcenſion for the officers and ſoldiers; who all ing 
ral demanded ardently to be led on againſt thi enmy. 
But the Dictator, without emotion, told them: 8080 
fhould ſhew my ſelf really much more tin 
4 T they accuſe me of being; if the fear of their 
and epreaches made me change a reſolution 
45 4 RE [ did not take, till after I Had maturtiy weigh. 
ed all the conſequences, and had diſeovered the ab 
ce * ſolute neceſſity of it. When we fear för Ar toon: 
we fear without ſhame * but to fear the diſcourſt 


their railing; is to ſhew one's [elf - - unworthy: of 
command, and to make one's ſelf the laue of thoſe; 
of whom one ought to be maſter, and to cheek und 
correct when they think atniſs:*. ' Fabtus thefefbre, 
always on his guard as well againſt his own ſoldiers as 
the enemy, and even conſidering the Romans as the 
principal adverſaries in reſpect to whom he ought to 
ſhew himſelf invincible, perſiſted in obſerving: the 
fame conduct during all the reſt of the campaign not- 
withſtanding the injurious reports which he Knew 
had been carried from the camp te the city againſt 
his pretended timidity, and want of vigour. Hatthi- 


bal, airing! of drawing him on te à battle, _ Je 
of Bren into ſome ges, where he might pas the full 
winter commodioufly. He was not willing to Skit to th 
the proviſions he had amaſſed, but to lay them up in . 5. 
ſome place of ſafety. For it was not ſufficient, that 9 


his army had no wants at 3 . took pains" "that 


Fabius was apprized by his bat of Hihnibal's 
defign ; andas ke: was aſſured, that he would necefa- 
rily quit Campania by the route he had entered it, he 


detached a part of his troops to ſeize the Ca 
7 alli 


f SNA. 
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Callicula and the fort of Caſilinum. As for himſelf. 5; 
he led hack Rug. 7 over the ſame. hills, and ſent ut 
L. Mancinus for intelligence with 9 1 hundred hor horſe, Liv Lis 
That young officer zad orders -ro.obferye the. coemy's 5 
motions. . ſhewing himſelf, if poſſible, at leaſt 
without expoſing himſelf, and to return with, an ac- 
count of what paſſed. But being of the number f. 
thoſe whom the ſeditious and extravagant diſconrſm 
of Minucius had miſled, he no ſooner ſaw ſome f 
the Numidian cavalry diſperſed! in che villages, than 
he ran headlong upon them, and even killed ſome, f 
dem. Nothing more was wanting to make him en- 
rely forget his commiſſion. His ardor for fighting 
prevailed over the obedience which he owed the Dee 
ator. The Numidians, divided in ſeveral parties, 
came on to attack him one after another; and then 
tying with deſign before him, drew him on inſenſibly 
near their camp, very much fatigued, as well as all 
lis people and their horſes. Carthalon, who com; 
manded all the cavalry,, immediately came out, ang 
having ;.put them to flight, even before he came 
up with them, he purſued them almoſt two le 
without any intermiſſion, Mancinus ſeeing he could 
not eſcape the enemy, that perſiſted in the purſuit, ex- 
horted his troops to defend themſelves to the utmoſt 
of their power, and faced about againſt the Numidians, 
to whom he was much inferior, as well in number, as 

force and confidence. In conſequence himſelf wit 
the braveſt of his followers were killed. The reſt fl 
full gallop to Calenum, and from thence by by-ways 
to the camp of the Dictator. 

By accident Minucius was come up that day to re Liv, 16. 
jin Fabius, who ſome days before had been detached to 
ſize a very narrow paſs upon the top of Tarracina, that 
commands the ſea, in order to prevent Hannibal from 
vancing towards Rome, as he might have done, if 
the Appian Way had been left open to him. The 
Dictator and the General of the horfe having united 
their troops, encamped upon the way Hannibal was 
9 paſs, about two miles from the enemy. The next 


2 the Carthaginians occupied. all. the ground be: 


3 tWeen 


go 
A. 
Ant. &. 


277. 


Polyb. iii. 


243—245- 


Liv. xxii. 
168—18. 
ut. in 
Fab. 177. 
App. 322. 
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tween the two camps. The Romans poſted themſelves 
under their intrenchments, where they certainly had 


the advantage of place: the enemy however continued 


to advance, with their cavalry in front; which occa- 
ſioned ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between the two armies. But 
the Romans, by Fabius's order, did not quit their 
poſts; ſo that the action paſſed conformably to the 
Dictator's plan, rather than to the intentions of Han- 
nibal. Eight hundred Carthaginians were left upon 


the place, and the Romans loſt only two hundred 


Hannibal was in great perplexity. It was abſolutely 
neceſſary for him to return the way he came, which 
was a very narrow one, and in which it was very eaſy 
to incommode him. Fabius was reſolved to take the 
advantage of the enemy's perplexity, and ſent four 


thouſand men before to ſeize the paſs itſelf, after hay- 


ing exhorted them to do their duty well, and make 


the moſt of the happy ſituation of the poſt they were 


going to ſeize. He followed afterwards with the 


greateſt part of his army, to poſt himſelf upon the 
Fil that commanded the defiles. The Carthaginians 
arrived, and incamped in the plain at the foot of the 


mountains. Hannibal found himſelf ſhut up on all 
ſides, and under the ſad neceſſity of paſſing the winter 
Ie o Fae, and on 
the other in the frightful ſands and marſhes of Lin- 
ternum : whereas the Romans had Capua and Samni- 
um behind them, and a great number of rich allies, 


between the rocks of Formiæ on one 


who could ſend them proviſions in abundance. 


The Romans believed it impoſſible for Hannibal to | 


extricate himſelf out of the poſt wherein he had enga- 
d, and flattered themſelves with the grateful hope 


ge | 
of taking all the rich plunder the Carthaginians carried 


with them, and of ſoon terminating a war, which had 
already coſt them ſo much blood, and given them 
ſuch juſt alarms for the future. Fabius himſelf 
thought in the ſame manner, and applied himſelf ſolely 
in viewing what poſts he ſhould ſeize, how and where 
he ſhould begin the attack ; and theſe deſigns were 
to be executed the next day. TIES 

8 | Hanni- 


* 


2 K co 
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' Hannibal rightly judging what the enemy could Us A. R. 335. 


ad on this occaſion, did not give them time. He well * 


ed perceived, that his uſual ſtratagems and arts were 
a. turned upon himfelf: but he had not exhauſted them 


entirely. It is in ſuch conjunctures, that 4 General 
has occaſion for uncommon preſence of mind and con- 
ſtancy of foul, to confront danger in all its extent 
without fear, and to find ſure and ready reſourtes 
without deliberating. He therefore“ conceived an 
entirely new ſtratagem, which had never before been 
employed, and which was leſs capable of hurting in 
elfect, than of confounding and terrifying by the Kehr 
of it. He got about two thouſand oxen together, as 
well wild as tame, which were part of the plunder he 
had taken in the enemy's country. He ordered vine- 
branches and other ſmall dry wood to be brought in 
from the country, of which little bundles were made, 
and dexterouſly affixed to the horns of thoſe animals. 
He commanded Aſdrubal to cauſe them to be ſet on 
fire about the middle of the night, and to drive the 
oxen towards the eminences, eſpecially towards the de- 
fles, which the Romans had ig . 
Having taken his meaſures thus, he began to march 
in ſilence, and advanced towards the defiles, with his 
heavy- armed infantry in front, his cavalry followed 
dy the plunder in the centre, and the Spaniards and 
Gauls in the rear. The oxen were a great way before 
the advanced guard of his army. At HE the fear only 
of the flames, that blazed upon their heads, and ſtill 
more, the pain they felt, when the fire had reached to 
the quick, made thoſe animals mad; ſo that they dif- 
perſed themſelves on all ſides upon the hills, and into 
the foreſts, Their efforts to rid themſelves of the 
fire by violent motions and toſſing their heads, only in- 
creaſed and ſpread the flames, which ſet fire to all the 
ſhrubs round about. The Romans were terrified, 
and imagined at firſt, that they were men, who ran 


* Ludibrium oculorum, ſpecie terribile, ad fruſtrandum hoſtem 
commentus, Liv, | 


On 
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camps, after the Romans had loſt ſome of their men 


Aut 535- ON all ſides with torches in their hands. Thoſe who 


day, there was a battle on the top of the bill, in 


SERVILIUS, FLAMINIUS; Coy 
had been poſted at the entrance itlelf of the defile in 


order to keep it, fled aſſoon as they perceived the fire; 
over their heads, and made to d af the 5 
as the ſafeſt place, becauſe they ſaw feweſt fires there, 
They however found ſome oxen there, which had ſe- 
parated from the reſt. And at firſt taking them for 
animals that breathed fire out of their mouths, they 
ſtopped in ſurprize at the ſight. But having diſcovered 
what they were by approaching nearer, and ſeeing 
what they had taken for a prodigy was an artifice en- 
tirely human, inſtead of taking courage they were only 
the more terrified : they believed, that they ſhould be 
ſurrounded by the enemy, and fled in ſtill greater diſ⸗- 
order than before. They happened to fall in with 
Hannibal's 97 troops. But both ſides being 
eqdally afraid to engage — 89 the darkneſs of the 
night, expected day without beginning the battle: 
Mean while Hannibal had time to make all his troops 
paſs the defile. te to "oft oo ets re 
Fabius fully perceived this motion. But not daubt- 
ing that it was a ſtratagem of Hannibal's, he kept 
his ſoldiers in their intrenchments, not being inclined 
to hazard a battle during the night. At break of 


which the Romans, being ſuperior in number, would 
eaſily have defeated Hannibal's light-armed' troops, 
that were ſeparated from the reſt of the army, if be 
had not ſuſtained them with a body of the Spaniards, 
which he ſent to their aid. The ſoldiers of that na- 
tion being accuſtomed to climb, and to run lightly 
through foreſts and over the ſteepeſt rocks, cafily 
cluded, by the agility of their bodies and their manner 
of attacking = defending, the efforts of an enemy 
heavy-armed, and accuſtomed to fight on the plain 
without quitting their poſts. - Both retired into their 


in this ation, whereas few or none of the Spaniards 


* 


* 
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Hannibal, having extricated himſelf with as mu 


red, becauſe the placeiwas not tenable. Fabius ap- 
moached, and incamped in the territory of Larinum 
nan advantageous poſt,” t. Sr 


ſoyed not only aut 


BG. rao_TRALRTY- SC. Q 


e: Whircaties, to prevail upon the General of the horſe, Pi 
beat during his abſence he would not tempt fortune: 
rt he would rely more upon prudence, than chance; 
bt. ad that he would rather imitate his conduct, than that 
t e Sempronius and Flaminius. That he would not 
ed nagine it a ſmall advantage to have ſtopped the pro- 
of es of Hannibal, and eluded his artifices during the 
in ole campaign. That, according to the maxim of 
11d ee moſt ſkilful and wiſeſt phyſicians, reſt often did 
ps, r fick more good, than violent remedies. That to 
be ue ceaſed to be overcome by an enemy always vic- 
ds, ious till then, and to have at length had time to 
2. rathe, after ſo many ſucceſſive defeats, was no ſmall 


an,” The ſequel will ſhew how fruitleſs theſe coun- 
s were. In the mean time Fabius ſet out for 
Haſs ON Tn” $32 


ter had left him, and having added ten more to them, 


Amilcar, ſet out from New Carthage, or Cartha- 


the enemy, and without laying himſelf open to be 
irced to a battle. Hannibal, after ſome motions, re- 
uned a ſecond time into Apulia, and advanced as 

ir as Geraunium, the inhabitants of which were re- 


ade forty ſail, of which he had given the command 


433 


ch A. . 
ory as good fortune out of a very great danger, 43 
gent to incamp in the territory of Allifæ, whither Fa- 
fan he had laid down, marched his troops continu- 

iy on the eminences,' keeping between Hannibal's 

my and the city of Rome, without loſing ſight of 


Being obliged ſome time after to ſet out for Rome, Polyb. iti. 
mither affairs of __ had recalled him, he em- 245. _ 
ority and counſel, but almoſt 11 

ut. 1 79. 


laly was not the only theatre of the war. It was Polyb. is. . 
ade in Spain by ſea and land with no leſs vigour. 14. il. 


ldrubal having fitted out thirty ſhips, which his bro- 19. 


u. He then made the land: forees quit their winter⸗ 


bal, I Yor. III. quarters, 


i 


\ 
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A. R. 535. quarters, put himſelf at their head, and making the 
2275.5 ſhips keep along the coaſt, followed them on the ſhore, 
with deſign to join the two armies, hen they ſhould 8 
be near the Iberus. Cn. Scipio, being apprized of 
this deſign of the Carthaginians, at firſt intended to 
march by land to meet them: but, when he kney 
how numerous the enemy's army was, and what 
preparations they had made, he embarked his choſen 
troops on board his ſhips; and then having ſet fail 
with a fleet of thirty-five galleys, after two days fail 
from Tarragona, he landed near the mouth of thei ri 
Iberus, When he was about ten miles from the 
enemy, he detached two frigates of Marſeilles to ſcout 
For the people of Marſeilles were always the” firſt te 
expoſe themſelves, and their intrepidity was of greaſ i tha 
ſervice to them. None were more firmly attached tc 
the intereſts of the Romans than this people, who i 
the ſequel gave them frequent proofs of their aſſec ct w 
tion, but ſignalized themſelves eſpecially in the va ton 
with Hannibal. Theſe two frigates brought back advice 
that the enemy's fleet was at the mouth of the Iberu be 
Cneus immediately made all the ſail he could to ſurpria e. 
it. But Aſdrubal, being informed long before by ſen 

- tinels, that the Romans approached, drew up his troop um! 
in battle upon the coaſt, and gave orders that the cre 
ſhould go on board the ſhips. When the Romans wer Carth 

| near, the charge was ſounded, and the battle began im s b 
mediately. The Carthaginians ſuſtained the attack wit: 
vigour during ſome time, but they ſoon gave wi din 
After having ſeen two of their ſhips taken by thi 
Romans, and four ſunk, they retired towards ing w. 
land: but being purſued warmly by the Roman hundre 
they approached the ſhore as much as they couldMC:rtha 
and then, quitting their. ſhips, they fled for refug{rturn« 
towards their Jand-army. The Romans purſued thet 
fo vigorouſly, that they took all the galleys, that ha 
not bulged upon the coaſt, or ran aſhore, and carrie 
them off, faſtened to the poops of their ſhips, to ti 
number of twenty-five. This victory, which coſt t 
Romans little, made them maſters of all that 12 7 
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the me neighbouring coaſts. They advanced as far as Ann. 538. 


re, WM the gates of Carthagena, ſet fire to the houſes next the 


uld Ml valls, and laid waſte the whole country round about. 
| of Ml The fleet laden with fpoils ſteered from thence as far 


| rofl i * Longuntica, where Aſdrubal had made a great 


for. G2 
The fleet ervinned by hy ; Un | 1 to = coun- 


ries of Spain on this ſide of the Iberus. It was here 


habit along the river, and even of many of thoſe 
which are at the extremities of the province. More 
than ſixſcore States ſubmitted ſincerely and faithfully 
bo the power of the Romans, and gave them hoſtages. 


i which we have juſt ſpoke; took arms by order of the 
Roman General, and entered into the province of the 
(arthaginians, where they carried three cities by ſtorm. 
They afterwards defeated Aſdrubal himſelf in two 
iferent battles, in which they killed him fifteen thou- 
ind men, took four thouſand en and a 9 
wnber of enſignss 7: 

When the news of theſe defeats was received at 
Carthage, ſeventy: ſail of ſhips were fitted out: for it 


ting maſters of the ſea. This fleet ſailed at firſt to 
zudinia, and from Sardinia to the coaſt of. Piſa in 
lay, where the commanders were in hopes of confer- 
ing with Hannibal. The Romans advanced with an 
hundred and twenty ſhips of war, quingqueremes. The 
uthaginians, being informed, that they were at ſea, 
med the ſame way to Carthage. Servilius, the 
man Admiral, purſued them during ſome time, 
ut could not come up with them. 


A city ſituated upon the coaſt of the kingdom of Valencia. | 
* The Celtiberians inhabited a part of Arragon. 


Ff2 ES per- 


oviſion of ( Spurtum) a kind of : broom, which was 
oſed for making cables. They ſet fire to it, after 
having taken away as much bj it as een occaſion 


Scipio found the Deputies of all the nations, that in- 


The + Celtiberians, who formed part of the States 


as believed impoſſible to undertake any thing without 


* 


Whilſt this paſſed P. Scipio arrived in Spain with Polyb. iii. 
ew reinforcement of ſhips and ſoldiers. The Senate, Lid. aii. 


22, 


OY 
7 . 
F 
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A. R. 535- perſuaded that the affairs of Spain deſerved peculiar 
m_—_ eee and that it was not only uſeful bet 
ſary to puſh the Carthaginians to the utmoſt in that 
country, and to carry on the war more vigorouſly there 
in order to a powerful diverſion, fitted out twenty 
ſhips, or, according to Livy, thirty, with eight thou- 
ſand land- forces, and all kinds of munitions. This 
reinforcement was commanded by P. Scipio, who was 
ſent into Spain, according to the ſcheme formed fro 
beginning of the campaign, with orders to joi 
r Cneus as ſoon as poſſible, in order to act 
concert with him. It was apprehended at Rome, that 
the Carthaginians, by being maſters in thoſe countries 
and by amaſſing munitions and money there in abun 
dance, might make themſelves maſters of the ſea; and 
by ſupplying Hannibal with troops and money, migh 
aſſiſt him in ſubjecting Italy. P. Scipio being arrivec 
in Spain, and having joined his brother, rendered thi 
Commonwealth very great ſervices... Till then the Rc 
mans had not ventured. to paſs the Iberus. The 
believed, they had done enough in acquiring th 
amity of the States on this fide, and having engage. 
them in their party by alliances : but the two brothe 
being joined, paſſed that river, and advanced as fa 
as Saguntum. | e b 85 
Polyb. ii. They knew that the hoſtages, which Hannibal h: 
nts th Wee 9s all the States of Spain to ſecure their fide 
22, lity, were kept in the citadel of this place withn 
eat number of troops. The fear of expiating the 
revolt by the blood of their children, was the ſole ti 
that continued the Spaniards in the party of the C: 
thaginians, which they were very deſirous of quittin 
for that of the Romans. This tie, which awed 
great part of the province, was broke by a Spaniar 
who ſhewed more addreſs and art, than id = on 
occaſion. He was called Abelox, a perſon of quali 
and much conſidered in the country. He had till the 
been very much attached to the Carthaginians: b 
through an inconſtancy uſual enough amongſt thc 
Barbarians, he had changed ſides, at leaſt in his w. 


the 
his 


WI 


7 
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with fortune, For the reſt, being fully perſuaded, 
that people only deſpiſe a deſerter and a traitor, that 
brings over with him only his own perſon into the 
arty he embraces, he conceived thoughts of obtain- 
ins ſome great advantage for the Romans, in order 
to render himſelf conſiderable 3 them. He 
believed, that the greateſt ſervice he could render them 


in the preſent conjuncture, was to deliver up to them 


the hoſtages, which Hannibal had cauſed to be kept 
in Saguntum, The queſtion was to bring in, or rather 
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to deceive Boſtar, to whom the keeping of them had 


been confided. He went to him, and having made 
the converſation turn upon the hoſtages, he gave him 
to underſtand, that fear had kept the Spaniards within 
their duty, as long as the Romans were at a diſtance: 
but that ſince they arrived in the province, their camp 
vas become the aſylum of all thoſe who affected 


change. That therefore it was neceſſary to engage 


people, whom authority could no longer keep within 
bounds,' by favour and advantages. That the moſt 
certain means to aflure the fidelity of the States was to 


fie them up their hoſtages. * That” it was natural 
0 


r every one to be pleaſed with being truſted, and 


that to render men faithful, it often ſuffices to place 


confidence in them.” He then offered to carry back 
the ſeveral hoſtages into their own country, Boſtar 
was far from being ſo cunning as the Carthaginians 
commonly were; and judging of others by himſelf, he 
was far from ſuſpecting a man of quality of ſo black 
a perfidy. He ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, and 
in the night cauſed all the hoſtages to be put into the 
hands of 'Abellbie who immediately delivered them 
up to the Scipios, as he had before agreed with them. 
The Roman Generals, without loſing time, cauſed 
them to be carried to their parents. It is eafy to con- 
ceive, what ſurprize, and at the ſame time what joy, 
ſuch an act of clemency and generoſity occaſioned in 
the country. All the Spaniards, with common con- 


* * quiſque credi, & habita fides ipſam plerumque obligat 
em. Iv. . > - ; . | 
Ff 3 ſent, 
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Liv. xxii. 


LAY 


after ſo many loſſes. . What is ſurprizing here is, that 


Ibid. 
Plut. in 
Fab. 178. 


the Dictator by deſerters; forbade any ravages to be 
committed upon it, whilſt he put all around it to fire 


having been propoſed in the Senate, and the Senate w. 


intelligence with the Carthaginians. The ſecond thing 
him, was his having made a treaty with Hannibal, 
for the exchange of priſoners; by which it was agreed, 


reſtored for man; and that for the ranſom of thoſe, 


cauſe Fabius had made this treaty without their parti- tn 
cipation, he at length thought proper to ſend his ſon 
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A. R. 3j. ſent, declared for the Romans, and would have taken im 
Ant. C. arms immediately againſt the Carthaginians, if winter, ed 


which then came on, had not e both: lides | to re- ö 
tire into their quarters. Ge 

And this is what- paſſed in a Spain the A eue ga; 
the war with Hannibal, whilſt the ſalutary delay of the 
Fabius in Italy had given the Romans time to breathe ill © 


at the ſame time, that ſo wiſe a conduct gave Hanni. 
bal the utmoſt anxiety, who ſaw the Romans had at 
length choſen a General, that made war by principle 
and not by chance; it was miſtaken by the very peo- 
ple, who reaped the benefit of it, by the Romans 
both of the city and army, eſpecially after a Taght ads 
vantage, of which we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. : - 

I wo things alſo contributed to render this Genera 
odious to the Romans. Firſt, the ſtratagem of Han- 
nibal, who having been -ſhewn an eſtate belonging to 


and ſword, in order to render him. ſuſpected of ſome 
which alſo contributed to alienate the People againſt 
without conſulting the Senate, in reſpect to the Cartel 


as had been done in the firſt war, that man ſhould: be 


who remained after the exchange, a thouſand ſeſterces Wy. 
per head ſhould be paid, that is, about 'ſix.-pounds WI © 


ſterling. The number of the priſoners, that the Ro- 
mans had to ranſom, amounted to a ſum of.more than 


fifteen hundred pounds. This article of the ranſom WW © 


always deterring to order the 'money to be paid, be- 


to Rome, with inſfructions to ſell the lands which the be 
enemy had ſpared, and ranſomed the priſoners with 
his own money. Moſt of them were deſirous to re- 

* 
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inburſe him afterwards but he could not be brew. A. R. 2 
d upon to conſent to it. 

We have alread ſaid, chat Hannibal, had ſeized ob. il. 
na 4+ in Ax pula, and intended to form his ma- 757 ii. 
gazines in 3 e, ard to ſettle his winter - quarters 24. 
there. _ He was actually incamped before the walls of 
that city, from whence he ſent two-thirds of his army 
to forage, with orders to each man to bring in a cer- 
ain meaſure of corn to thoſe who were appointed 
to lay it up: the third part of his troops ſerved to 
guard his camp, ang to ſuſtain the foragers in caſe 
they ſhould be Ne | 

Minucius had approached ; © "I and incamped 
in the territory of Larinum, with the army which he 
commanded alone, after the Dictator went to Rome. 

Seeing himſelf at liberty to act through his ſuperior” $ 
abſence, he meditated projects, that ſuited his genius, 
ſometimes of falling upon Hannibal's foragers whillt 
diſperſed in the country, and ſometimes of attacking 
his camp, where only, the third part of his army re- 
mained. Hannibal ſoon perceived, that the. method 
of making war had changed with the General in the 
enemies camp. As to him, . ſeeing that the Romans 


approached, he contented himſelf” with ſending the 


mird part of his ſoldiers to forage, and kept the reſt 
in his camp. He was always attentive to his firſt 
deſign ; which was not to conſume his plunder, and 
to lay up great quantities of proviſions, in-order that 
during the winter-quarters . the men, carriage-beaſts, 
and eſpecially the horſes, might want for nothing : for 
it was upon his cavalry that he principally relied. 
Hannibal had ſent during the night ſome Numidi- 
ans, who ſeized an eminence near the Romans, and 
which commanded. their camp. The latter, deſpiſing 
the ſmall number of thoſe Numidians, diſlodged them 
the next day, and incamped there themſelves. By 
this means, there remained only a very ſmall ſpace 
between the two camps. Minucius, one day perceiv- 
ing that the greateſt part of the Carchaginian army 


was diſperſed 1 in the country, detached his cavalry and 
"F144 EY light- 
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Ant. C. 
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253. 
Liv. xxii 


25 26. a great victory. The letters wrote by the General of 
Piut. page the horſe ſtill roſe upon rumour. Nothing was talked 


129. 


made people think that if the troops had done no- 


Polyb. iii. Fame, which always magnifies things, | publiſhed 
: this ſmall advantage, which Minucius had gained, as 


* _ 1 I 
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light-armed infantry againft' the foragers, and went 
himſelf with the Legions to attack the camp of the 
Carthaginians. All that Hannibal could do; was to 
defend himſelf. The flaughter of his foragers was 
great, This ſucceſs inſpired Minucius with'exceflive 
pride and arrogance, and fluſhed him with a boldneſs 
and temerity, that was ſenſible of no danger, and fuf- 
fered him to ſee nothing but certain victory in the 
moſt hazardous enterprizes. Ut 


of in the aſſemblies of the Senate and People for ſe- 
veral days but this affair: their joy was not to be ex- 
preſſed. As there had been almoſt no hopes hitherto 
of this war, it was believed, that affairs were upon the 
point of changing face. Befides which, this advantage 


thing hitherto, it was not through want of courage; 
but that it was to be aſcribed to the timorous cireum- 
ſpection and exceſſive prudence of the Dictator, in re- 
pet to whom no reproaches were ſpare el. 
Fabius alone, in the midſt of the public univerſal 
Joy, believed neither rumour, nor Minucius's letters ; 
and though every thing had been exactly true, he was 
not afraid to ſay, that he apprehended more from 


Minucius's good ſucceſs, than if he had met with a 


little adverſity. No-body gave ear to him, and the 


Senate itſelf was averſe to hear him cry up the enemy's 
forces, and repeat the defeats, which the temerity and 
ignorance of former Generals had occaſioned. He 
however declared, . that if he continued to command, 
he would call Minucius to an account for having 
fought contrary to his orders. That he would ſoon 
make the Romans confeſs, that a good General con- 


ſidered fortune as nothing, and ſet no value upon any 


thing but prudence and reaſon. That he thought, he 
had deſerved more glory, in the preſent conjuncture 


9 
for having preſerved his troops from any ſhame and 


diſgrace, 
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All theſe diſcourſes had no effect. One of the Tri. 


bunes had the inſolence to exclaim againſt Fabius with-- 


out any bounds. © He ſaid, That it was no longer 
poſſible to bear his ill humour. That not ſatished 
with having prevented in perſon and upon the ſpot, 


the advantages which might have been gained over 


the enemy, he deſtroyed, as far as in him lay, thoſe 
which had actually been gained in his abſence. That 
he only protracted the war for the ſake of continuing 


longer in command, and to be ſole maſter both in 


Rome and the army. That in order to prevent Mi- 
nucius from looking the enemy in the face, and un- 
dertaking ſome military expedition, he had in a man- 
ner tied up his hands, and had kept the ſoldiers con- 
fined within their intrenchments as in a priſon. That 
laſtly, as ſoon as the Dictator's departure had ſet them 
at liberty, they had 'marched againſt the enemy, had 
defeated, and put them to flight. That for all theſe 


reaſons, he ſhould boldly have propoſed to diveſt Fa- 


bius of the Dictatorſhip, if the Romans had the courage 
of their forefathers. But as the run and taſte of the 


times was incapable of an action of vigour, he would 


content himſelf with a very moderate demand, which 
was, that the authority ſhould be equally divided be- 
tween the Dictator and the General of the horſe, with- 
out ſuffering Q. Fabius, however, to return to the army, 


before he nominated a new Conſul in the room of Fla- 


minius. “? 


The Diator did not deign to juſtify himſelf againſt 


the Tribune's accuſation ; but raiſing his voice, faid : 


« He thought it proper that without loſs of time 
they ſhould compleat the ſacrifices and religious cere- 
monies, for which he had been made to come to Rome, 


in order that he might return ſoon to the army, to 


chaſtiſe the temerity of Minucius, who, contrary to 
his orders, had attacked the enemy.” He created M. 
Atilius Regulus Conſul, and the evening before the 
people were to give their ſuffrages upon the propoſal 

| 0 
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of the Tribune, that he might not be witneſs, of the 


blow they were going to give his authority in reſpect 
to the General of the horle, he ſet out in the night 


in order to rejoin the army. The next day the -_ 
ple aſſembled early, and the Tribune made the pro- 
poſal. But it was neceſſary, according to cuſlom, oh 
ſome- body ſhould ſpeak upon the ſubject, and ex- 
plain it at large to the multitude, before they proceed- 
ed to vote. Of all the Romans, Varro alone, took up- 
on him the odious commiſſion to ſupport the Tribune's 
enter prize: we ſhall ſoon ſee what this Varro was. 
The propoſal paſſed, and Fabius received the news of 
it upon the road. Every body, as well in the city as 
at the army, friends and. enemies, conſidered this de- 


cree as the groſſeſt affront, and the moſt ignominious 


treatment, that could be offered the Dictator, He 


alone judged quite differently of it. And as the Sage 


_ --. 
Plut. in 


Fab. p. 179 


of old anſwered one, who told him, << theſe people 
e laugh at you; And for my part,“ ſays the, Philo- 
ſopher, - I don't think they laugh at me ;” judging 
very rightly that thoſe are only derided who deſerve 
deriſion, and who are moved and concerned at it: 

Fabius in like manner remained inſenſible to this ſup- 

poſed inſult. He bore the injuſtice of the people with 
the ſame conſtancy of ſoul, with which he had ſuffer- 


ed the invectives of his enemies; and, well affured, | 


that in dividing the command between Minucius and 
him, they had not divided ability in the art of com- 
manding; he returned into his camp, no leſs victo- 
rious over the inſults _e his citizens, than the artifices 


of the enemy. - 
Liv. XXU. - 


inſupportable through the pride, with which his ſuc- 


Minucius thought very differently. Fa before 


ceſs, and the. favour of the multitude, had inſpired 
him: but now, obſerving no mean, he boaſted, that 
he was no leſs the conqueror of Fabius, than of Han- 
nibal. He faid with great- ſelf-ſatisfaCtion, - „ That 


this famous General, the ſole reſource in the diſgraces 


of the public, this Dictator judged ſolely capable of 
making head > A had een his 9 


Pay, pos wy 12 — — — | Genes 
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bis General of the horſe, become his equal by a de- A 536 
cree, of which there was no example in the hole ſeries 273. 
of the hiſtory of the Roman P and that in the 
ſame city, where the Generals of the horſe had been 
accuſtomed to tremble at the ſight of the Dictators 
rods and axes; with ſo much luſtre had his merit and 
perſonal good fortune appeared] That he would there- 
fore purſue his good fortune, if the Dictator obſtinately 
erſiſted in a ſlow and timorous r rr ern 
by the Gods and men.“ 1 

The actions of Minucius were mand to bis dif. 
courſe. From the firſt day that he ſaw F abius, he 
told him, that it was neceſſary to determine in what 
manner they ſhould uſe the authority, which had lately 
been divided between them: and, without waiting the 
Dictator's anfwer, he gave his own opinion firſt, and 
declared, that in his judgment, the beſt they could 
do, was to agree, that each of them ſhould command 
the whole army in chief alternately during one day, 
or for a longer ſpace of time, if that was thought ex- 

dient.. Fabius was not of this opinion. He be- 
leved, “ that all which ſhould be abandoned to the 
emerity of his Collegue, would at the ſame time be 
given up to the mercy of fortune. He choſe to divide 
the troops into two. bodies. He owned, that he was 
obliged to give him a ſhare in the command, but not 
to glve it up entirely to him : proteſting, that he never 


would voluntarily, and of his own accord, renounce 


governing the at affairs with prudence, at leaſt 
according to the part of the authority he was 

mitted to retain ; LY that as he was prevented — 
preſerving the whole, he would at leaſt preſerve what 


he could.” As ſoon as the partition of the troops was 


made, Minucius reſolved to incamp II and 
poſted. himſelf in the plain. 
The * two great qualities that form a great Cap- 
tain, are valour and prudence: but they all border 
Ac ſanꝭ, quod difficillimum eſt, & prælio ſtrenuus erat, & bonus 


conſilio: g alterum ex providentia timorem, alterum ex audacia 
temeritatem * afferre ſolet. SALLUST.in bell. Jugurt. 


upon 
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A. g- upon two great failings, which may have terrible con- 


217. 


254. 
Plut. in 
Fab. 180. 


ſequences. For, uſually, prudence through too great 


precaution degenerates into fear; and valour, 9 


too much audacity, into raſhneſs. We ſhall ſoon 

Minucius fall into this latter fault: but Fabius always 
knew how to obſerve a wiſe. moderation, a mean, 
which is very rare and difficult, being equally braye 
in action, and circumſpect in enterprizes, as Salluſt 


ſays of Jugurtha. _ 


Hannibal, who knew all that paſſed amongſt the 
enemy by the means of deſerters and his ſpies, felt a 
double joy in effect of the change that had happened. 
For the raſhneſs of Minucius being now unlimited, 
was an aſſured prey for him; and the prudence of 


Fabius had loſt half its ſtrength; Between the camp: 


of Minucius and Hannibal there was an emin ence ſo 


ſituated, that whoever ſeized it firſt, muſt have a great 


hollows, cuts, and cavities in it, each deep enough 
threw five hundred horſe and five thouſand foot into 
be diſcovered in the morning by the enemy's foragers, 
his light armed infantry, with orders to diſpute this 


nibal, on his ſide, continually ſent new troops thither, 


came general. The light- armed Romans who ad- 
vanced up hill, were beat down firſt ppon the _ 
| : at 


advantage over his enemy. Hannibal knew all the 
importance of this poſt ; but was not in haſte to ſeize 
it; becauſe he expected to make a better uſe of it, 
by leaving it to become an occaſion of a battle. The 

lain round about, viewed at a diſtance, ſeemed en- 
tirely level and open, and at firſt ſight was judged in- 
capable of ambuſcades. But Hannibal had obſerved 


to contain and conceal about two hundred men; He 
them in the night. And leſt that ambuſcade ſhould 


at ſuneriſe the next day he cauſed the hill to be ſeized 
by his light-armed troops. | l 
Minucius believed the occaſion happy, and ſent out 
poſt vigorouſly. He made his cavalry follow them, 
and then marched out himſelf with his legions. Han- 


which he followed immediately with the horſe, and 
the reſt of his army; ſo that the action inſenſibly be- 
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chat followed them. The latter was ſoon. broke by 
the Carthaginian horſe, which were much ſuperior in 


number, and retired towards the main body of the le- 


gions. The infantry, though ſurrounded with ter- 
rified troops, remained alone intrepid; and if it had 
fought in a leſs diſadvantageous poſt; and ſtratagem, 
on the ſide of the enemy, had not been united with 
force, the ſucceſs of the preceding days had ſo much 


s 
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animated them, that they were in a diſpoſition to diſ—- 
ute the victory well. But, at that moment, Han- 


nibal gave the ſignal for the troops in ambuſcade to 
move, who ſuddenly attacking the legions in flank and 
rear, occaſioned ſo much diſorder and conſternation 
amongſt them, that none of them had either courage 
enough to fight, or any hopes of ſaving themſelves by 


flying. | | 1 
'F Soak whom his zeal for the good of the State 
rendered attentive to all his Collegue's motions, ſaw 
from his camp the danger to which the army of Mi- 
nucius was expoſed. . * I rightly foreſaw (ſaid he) 
« that raſhneſs would ſoon meet the misfortune it 
« purſues. But let us refer our reproaches to another 
« timez and now fly to their aid. Let us go and 
« force the victory out of the enemy's hands, and from 
« the mouths of our own people the confeſſion of 
« their fault.” Thoſe that fled, at the ſight of the 
aid, which they received, in a manner as if it had come 
from heaven, reſumed courage, and joined the army 
of Fabius, which advanced in good order. The de- 
feated troops, and thoſe which were ſtill quite freſh, 
formirig now but one body, were in full march to 
charge the Carthaginians, when Hannibal cauſed the 
retreat to be ſounded, not diſowning, that if he had 
defeated Minucius, Fabius in his turn had defeated 
him; an highly glorious teſtimony from ſuch an ene- 
my! He added, by way of pleaſantry, © that ar 
length the cloud which uſed to ſhew itſelf upon the 
hills, was fallen with much noiſe and a great ſtorm.“ 
* Tandem eam nubem, quæ ſedere in jugis montium ſolita ſit, 

cum procella imbrem dediſſe. Liv, 5 M31. pe 
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A-R. 535 Alfter the battle Fabius having taken the ſpoils of 
213, the enemy who had been left upon the ſpot returned 


word againſt his Collegue eſcape him. 
Something would have been wanting to the glory 
of the Dictator, if Minueius himſelf had not paid 
homage to it. He did fo, and in the moſt; folemn 
manner poſſible. As foon as he entered his camp after 
the battle, he aſſembled his ſoldiers, and made the 
following diſcourſe to them. I have often heard 
cc that the firſt and higheſt degree of merit is to know 
c how to act aright of one ſelf, without having oc- 
« caſion for the counſel of others: the ſecond, to be 
s capable of following and executing good advice: 
* but that he who neither knows how to command 
e nor obey, ought to be conſidered as the weakeſt 
& of men. As nature does not admit us to aſpire at 
<« the firſt kind of glory, let us at leaſt endeavour to 
% deſerve the ſecond ; and till we have learnt how to 
* command, let us ſubmit to obey one wiſer than our- 
& ſelves. Let us go and rejoin Fabius, and carry our 
c enſigns to his tent. The only occaſion in which 1 
cc will command you from henceforth, is to go and 
« ſubmit to his orders; and to pay at the ſame time 
ce the reſpect and obedience which we owe to him. 
c When I have ſaluted him by the name of Father, a 
c title he merits both by his rank, and the great ſer- 
tc vice we have juſt received from him, do you alſo, 
ce fellow-ſoldiers, ſalute thoſe, by whoſe arms and va- 
<« Jour you have juſt been preſerved, your patrons and 
<« preſervers; and if we have acquired nothing elſe 
e this day, it ſhall at leaſt give us the glory of being 
— „ TPO 
He immediately put himſelf at their head, and 
marched directly to the camp of the Dictator. Fabius, 
and all that were with him, were very much ſurprized, 
when they ſaw him arrive. Every thing was done 
conformably to the deſign Minucius had laid down. 
After he had cauſed his enſigns to be planted before 
Fabius's tribunal], he began the firſt by ſaluting _ 
wit 


to his camp, without letting a ſingle offenſive, or angry 
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with the name of Father, and all his ſoldiers ſaluted A. R. 53. 
the Dictator's with that of patrons and preſeryers, . 7 
He then ſpoke * as follows. Great Dictator, I have 
« juſt equalled you with my father, by giving you the 
« ſame name; but Jam more indebted to you than to 
« him. To him I only owe my life; to you Towe 
« not only that, but the lives of all theſe ſoldiers that 
« ſurround me. I myſelf therefore cancel and annul 
« the decree of the People, which was rather a bur- 
then than an honour to me. I return with joy to 
« my obedience to your authority and under your au- 
« ſpices, and that for the eee, advantage, as I 
hope and deſire, as well of yourſelf and me, as of 
« your two armies, of which the one is indebted for 
« its preſervation to the other. I only entreat you to 
forget all that is paſſed, and to permit me to retain 
under your command the office of General of the 
« horſe, and theſe the rank they hold in the troops.” 

After this diſcourſe, the officers and ſoldiers of the 
two armies embraced. Fabius's troops received thoſe 
of Minucius, known or not, into their tents, with the 
moſt ſenſible mark of kindneſs and affection. All be- 
came friends that moment; and that day, which had 
begun ſo unhappily, concluded with univerſal - joy. 

As ſoon as the news of this reconciliation was car- 
ried to Rome, and confirmed by letters from the Ge- . 
nerals and ſoldiers, there was not. one who did not ex- 
tol the Dictator's generoſity and wiſdom to the ſkies. 
They ſaw how much ſuperior the true knowledge of 
commanding, and an always judicious and firm con- 
I cannot help inſerting here the ſpeech Plutarch puts into the 
mouth of Minucius, which is very ſhining and abounds with wit, 
whereas that of Livy is more ſimple. © You have this day, Dictator, 
gained two very ſignal victories: by your valour, you have overcome 
the enemy: and by your wiſdom and generoſity, your Collegue. By 
the one of theſe victories you have preſerved, and by. the other you 
have inſtructed, us; and the advantage you have gained over me is 
no leſs ſalutary and glorious for me, than my defeat by Hannibal was 
ſhameful and . Itberefore call you Father, having no name 
more venerable, that I can give you; though the obligat oa I have to 


you is much greater than to him who gave me life, For I not only 
owe my own life to you, but the preſervation of all theſe valiant men. 


duct, 
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had an higher opinion of Fabius than before, and then 
firſt began to perceive, that they made war in Italy, 


and againſt the Romans. For, always before, they 


had conceived ſuch a contempt for thoſe, who com- 
manded the troops of the Commonwealth, as well as 
for the troops themſelves, that they could ſcarce ima- 
gine they were at war with the ſame nation, of whom 
their fathers had left them ſo terrible an ide. 
We ſee here excellent qualities in Fabius, and the 
more admirable as they are more uncommon. In battle, 
to confront the greateſt dangers, and even death, is a 
great effort of virtue; it is, however, common. But 
patiently to ſuffer the moſt injurious and unmerited 


reproaches; to ſee his reputation torn in pieces by a 


ſubordinate and dependant officer ; to expoſe himſelf 
to univerſal. cenſure and * for obſerving the 
only conduct capable of preſerving the State; and to 


ſee the moſt important ſervices repaid with the moſt 


cruel ingratitude by an whole people, and not to de- 
part either from his plan or his duty in the midſt of 
ſo many and fo ſenſible ſubjects ot diſcontent ; this 
muſt be confeſſed to be the effect of a force, con- 
ſtancy and nobleneſs of ſentiments much above the 


common. The love of virtue is, in moſt men, ſo 


languid and weak, that itcan ſcarce ſupport itſelf with- 


cout the help of the approbation and eſteem of men. 


* How glorious did this generous contempt of. glory 
become for Fabius, and with what intereſt did it not 
repay him what he ſeemed to have loſt and ſacrificed 


for the public good 


This love of the public good was the ſoul of his 


actions, and continually inſpired him with that in- 
flexible firmneſs and conſtancy for the ſervice of his 


* Adeo yo in tempore gloria cum fœnore redit! Liv. _ 
I (ER! illa pietatis conſtantia admirabilis, quam Q. Fabius Maximus 
infatigabilem patriæ preſtitit —Compluribus injuriis laceſſitus, in 
eodem animi habitu permanſit, nec unquam ſibi reip. permiſit iraſci, 
tam perſeverans in amore civium fuit. VAL. Max, 1. 8. 
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eſentment, Whatever injury he received from it. 

To theſe excellent qualities, Fabius added another, 
ot leſs eſtimable, nor rare, which is to reſiſt the 
gateful and powerful attractions of revenge, become 
o natural to man fince his corruption. Not only not 
;yord of indignation and inſult eſcapes him againſt 
n enemy, who had ſo cruelly injured him; but, ſoon 
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n an action, in which his own raſhneſs had engaged 
lim, he flies to his aid, extricates him out of danger, 
ccepts his ſubmiſſion, and reſtores him to his friend- 
up, without making him ſenſible of the injury re- 
tired, and his injuſtice, by the ſlighteſt reproach. 

Fabius's conduct here in reſpect to Hannibal, which 


cy 


rr I we 


the Roman armies, diſcouraged by preceding de- 
kts; to abate the impetuous ardour of the young 
or he had to oppoſe by affected delays ; to under- 
ine and conſume his ſtrength by degrees, by inceſ- 
atly harraſſing his troops; to make him incapable 


57 FR 


"of 


ring him to a deciſive action: this conduct, I ſay, 
p always been conſidered as the effect of conſum- 
ute prudence, and a perfect knowledge of the rules 
the art- military. It acquired Fabius the glorious 
tle of Wiſe Delayer, who by protraction had ſaved 
r State; a title which did him more honour than 
the victories he could have gained. And indeed, 
lat courage, what greatneſs of ſoul, did it not re- 
Ire, to ſet himſelf above the rumours and re- 
aches of an whole army, and of almoſt the whole 
ole; and to have no view but the ſafety of his 


' Qintus Maximus & bella gerebat ut adoleſcens, cam plant eſſet 
dis; & Annibalem juveniliter exultantem patientia fua mollie- 
| - = preclarè familiaris noſter Ennius. (It is Cato the elder 
peaks. | | 9 
Unus homo nobis cunctando reſtituit rem. 
Non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem. 
Ergo magiſque magiſque viri nunc gloria claret. 

2 Cic. de ſenect. n. 10. 


Yor. III. 1 8 coun- 


fer, when it was in his power to have let him periſh. 


ws only deſigned inſenſibly to revive the confidence 


ther of ravaging the countries of the allies, or of 
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country? This is what Ennius, an almoſt cotempo 
rary poet, has ſo well expreſſed in verſes known b 
every body. | | „ 

As it was in Fabius's Dictatorſhip, which will ſoo 
end, that a conſiderable change happened in the coin 
I — 5 it neceſſary to treat that ſubject here in fe 
words. | ORs 


the ROMAN Coin. 


OME at firſt, as we have obſerved elſewhere, uſe 
only bits of braſs, of more or leſs weight, fc 
money, which were of no determinate form, and h: 
no juſt impreſſion. King Servius Tullius made Aſi 
of a pound in weight; and this was called # gr; 
ſo often mentioned in authors. - Theſe aſſes we 
weighed and not counted. He cauſed them to 
marked with the figure of ſome animal, (pecudy 
as of an ox, a ſheep, an hog, which occaſioned thi 
being called pecunia. Theſe aſſes were divided in re 
ſeveral pieces of leſs weight: Semiſſes, the half; 
entes, the third; quadrantes, the fourth. Only bra 
money was uſed till the Conſulſhip of C. Fabius a 
Q. Ogulnius, that is, till the 483d year of Ron e © 
five years before the firſt Punic war. 
Rome at that time, become more powerful, : 
miſtreſs of almoſt all Italy, by the defeat of Pyrr 
and the Tarentini, began to coin ſilver- money; v 
denarii, quinarii, that were afterwards called v#0ri 
and ſeſtertii, The denarii were worth ten aſſes, or 
pounds of braſs ; the quinarii five; the ſeftertii 
and an half. Hence we ſee how ſcarce ſilver was, 4 
how much it was worth in thoſe early times. Acco 
ingly to Budæus and Gronovius, an hundred din 
were very near the pound of ſilver. The denarius 
worth ten aſſes, or ten pounds of braſs. Conſeque 
every pound of ſilver was worth a thouſand aſſes, 
a thouſand pounds of braſs. 
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Soon after, that is during the firſt Punic war, the Plin. ibid. 
neceſſities of the Commonwealth occaſioned the aſſes 

o be reduced from the weight of one pound or twelve 

wnces, to that of two ounces, ſextantarium pondus, 

ways retaining the ſame value. This new braſs-mo- 

ey had alſo a new ſtamp, viz. a Janus with two faces 

m one ſide, and the prow of a ſhip on the other. 

In the ſecond Punic war, during the Dictatorſhip 
f Fabius, in the 535th year of Rome, the weight of 
he As was again lowered to one half, and reduced to 
ne ounce. Its proportion with ſilver was then chang- 
d, and the denarius was worth ſixteen aſſes. Pliny 
bſerves, that the denarius was reckoned in the pay of 
te ſoldiery only as ten aſſes : that is, by continuing 
p uſe the name of denarius to expreſs the pay of the 
bldiers, they had however only + ten aſſes and not 
teen. Accordingly the ſeditious troops demanded 
be denarius for their pay. 3 8 

Laſtly, the weight of the As was again lowered one 
alf, and reduced to half an ounce. The law which 
creed this change, and which Pliny calls Lex Papi- 
15 gives us the name of its author; but it is not ex- 
ily known in what time he lived. Though the 
eight of the As was then leſs by one half than in the 
ine of the ſecond Punic war, it however always re- 
aned the ſame proportion with ſilver. | 


e l 


p 7 militari tamen ſtipendio ſemper denarius pro decem aſſibus da- 
u. PLIN, ibid. | 

"any in diem affibus animam & corpus æſtimari. Tacir. An- 
ll, I. 17. | : , Fa 
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be 4 

8 | | 6 fl 

Type Conſul Servilius, after a ſhort expedition into Africa 1, 
| returns into Italy, to take upon him the command 0 
the land-forces. The two Conſuls follow. the plan v 

Fabius. The deputies of Naples offer a preſent to th ci 

Romans. A ſpy, and flaves puniſhed. . Ambaſſudr i ha 

ſent to different places. Preparations made far the lu be 

tion of Conſuls. Birth and character of Varro. Syull the 

of a Tribune in his favour. He is elefied Conſul, a | 

Has Paulus Amilius for his Collegue. Pretors mm on 

nated. Number of troops. Ambaſſadors from Ii M. 

Hiero arrive at Rome with preſents. Preſumptudl uh 

Speeches of the Confiul Varro. Wiſe ſpeech of Pau tov 
 AEmilius. The Senate exhort him to come to a dla tic 

battle. Fine diſcourſe of Fabius 10 Paulus Anil tie 

be lalter's anſwer. Speech of Paulus Aimilins to thi nib: 

troops. Hannibal's ſtratagem diſcovered. _Extrei ilw 

. difficulties, to which the want of provifions reduce bin fra 

Alarm of Rome concerning the battle upon the point al 

Being fought. Divifion and diſpute between the 19 this 

Conſuls. Varro is determined to give battle contra ſuck 

to his collegu?'s opinion. Hannibal's ſpeech to bis troop bein 

Famous battle of Cannæ. Defeat of the Romani have 

Death of Paulus Amilius. Reflection upon Hanniba kope 

- refuſing lo march direftly to attack Rome. The Coll be v 

' thaginians take the ſpoils of the dead upon the field Wi ame 

battle. Hannibal makes himſelf maſter of the t M 

camps. Generofity of a lady of Canuſium in reſpeũ Wl the t 

the Romans. Scipio the younger ſuppreſſes a dangero of G 

conſpiracy. Four thouſand Romans retire to Venul ples 

The Conſul Varro repairs thither. the : 

5 conſi 

A N. 535. HILST the things which we have juſt relath T. 
Ant, C. W paſſed in Italy, - Conſul Cn. Servilius, aft the 
Liv. Ixii. having cruized along the coaſts of Sardinia and Col pence 
31. ſica with a fleet of an hundred and twenty galley not 


and received hoſtages from both, went to Affi 


whe 
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where he at firſt gained ſome advantages. But a blow A. R. 535. 
which followed ſoon after, obliged him to return to 1 
Sicily. When he arrived at Lilybæum, he left his 
feet with the Prætor T. Otacilius, who appointed his 
Lieutenant P. Sura to carry it back to Rome. As 
to himſelf, he croſſed all Sicily by land, and after- 
wards went to Italy over the ſtrait of Meſſina. He 
received letters there from Fabius, by which, after 
having been almoſt ſix months in the Dictatorſnip, 
he recalled him, to take upon him the command of 
the troops in conjunction with his Collegue M. Atilius. 
The two Conſuls being placed at the head, the Liv. xxii. 
one of the army of Fabius, and the other of that of 3* 
Minucius, fortified themſelves early in the quarters, 
where they were to paſs the winter, (for it was then 
towards the cloſe of the autumn) and afterwards car- 
ned on the war in concert, and with great unity, en- 
rely according to the plan of Fabius. When Han- 
nibal came out in queſt of proviſions and forage, they 
aways attacked him at advantage, falling upon the 
ſragglers of the enemy, but carefully avoiding gene- 
tal actions, which Hannibal ardently purſued. By 
this conduct the Carthaginian General was reduced to 
ſuch ſtraits for proviſions, that if he had not feared 
being reproached with flying, he would immediately 
have removed into Gaul, having abſolutely loft all 
hope of ſubſiſting his troops, in the country where 
he was, if the Conſuls of the next year obſerved the 
ame conduct as theſe. | 
Winter having put a ſtop to hoſtilities on both ſides, Ibid. 
the two armies continued quiet in the neighbourhood 
of Geraunium in Apulia, when the deputies of Na- 
ples arrived at Rome. Having permiſſion to enter 
the Senate they carried thither forty gold cups of a 
conſiderable weight. The chief of the embaſly ſaid : 
* That it was eaſy to conceive, that the treaſures of 
the Commonwealth might be exhauſted by the ex- 
pences attending the war. That the Neapolitans were 
not ignorant, that the Roman People fought for the 


Gg 3 preſer- 
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A. R. 53 5. preſervation: of the cities and cou ntries of Italy, as 


Ant. C 


33s 


 Tbid, 


vouchſafe tp accept a preſent, much leſs conſiderable 


Liv. xxii. | 


He was diſmiſſed, after having his hands cut off. 


well as for Rome its capital. That for that reaſon 


they had believed it juſt and reaſonable to aid them 
with the treaſures which their anceſtors had left them, 
to be the ornament of their temples in proſperity, and 
a reſource for themſelves in bad fortune. That they 
were entirely diſpoſed to afford them all the other aids, 
of which they could be ſuppoſed capable. That the 


_ greateſt pleaſure: which the Roman People could do 


them, was to conſider all that belonged to the Neapo- 
litans as their own, and to honour them ſo far as to 


in its own value, than the good will of thoſe who of. 
fered it.” The Ambaſſadors were thanked for their 
generoſity and regard: but the Senate contented 
themſelves with accepting only the lighteſt of the 
forty cups. e 

At this time a Carthaginian ſpy was diſcovered at 
Rome, who had continued there almoſt two years, 


Twenty-five ſlaves were alſo hanged, who had formed 
a conſpiracy in the field of Mars, The diſcoverer had 
his liberty given him, and a ſum of copper-money 
amounting to about fifty pounds ſterling. | 
Ambaſſadors were ſent to Philip, King of Mace- 
donia, to demand, that he would deliver up to the 
Roman People Demetrius of Pharos, who had taken 
refuge in his dominions, after having been conquered. 
Another embaſſy was ſent to the Ligurians, to com- 
plain of their having ſupplied the Carthaginians with 


proviſions and troops: and at the ſame time to take 


a nearer view of what paſſed amongſt the Boii and In- 


ſubrians. A third was alſo ſent to Pinæus, King of} 
Illyricum, to demand the payment of the tribute he 
owed, or hoſtages, if he was not in a condition to pay! 
it as it became due. All theſe particular cares ſnew 
how attentive the Senate was in reſpect to every thing} 
that concerned the intereſts of the Commonwealth, 
even in the moſt remote countries, notwithſtanding} 


the 
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heart of the State. 


pable of making head againſt Hannibal. We have 
ſeen that. the wiſe delay of Fabius had given the Ro- 
mans time to breathe, and to recover themſelves a 
little after ſo many diſgraces that had happened upon 
the neck of each other. The effect of it was ſo ſenſi- 
ble, that Hannibal, at the end of the ſecond year of 
the war, all victorious as he was, having however 
neither town, poſt, nor country in alliance with him, 
was extremely at a loſs. Nothing was wanting, but 
to continue the war upon the ſame plan, entirely to 
reduce him to deſpair, and even to deſtroy him. . The 
thing was manifeſt, and could not eſcape even the 
leaſt penetrating. But when it pleaſes God to blind 
a people, they no longer make uſe of their reaſon and 
prudence. To render the Romans entirely wiſe, it 
was neceſſary they ſhould receive a greater blow than 
any they had experienced before. 


had C. Terentius Varro, who, by reducing them to extre- 
neymities, obliged them to obſerve a more prudent con- 
duct. This man, of entirely mean birth, being the 


the enemy, that preſſed them ſo vigorouſly in the very An. 535- 


l 3 „ = 

The point of importance was to chuſe Conſuls ca- Polyb. iii. 
2 53. 

Lis. xxii. 


34» 


The principal inſtrument of this total diſgrace was bs xii, 


20s 


ce-WM fon of a butcher, and who had done the vileſt offices 


the of that buſineſs under his father, being poſſeſſed of a 
ten conſiderable fortune, preſumed to aſpire at an higher 
ed. condition. He was conſtantly at the bar, and in the 
m- aſſemblies of the People, and by dint of taking the 
1th part, and pleading the cauſes, of the meaneſt of the 
ke citizens againſt the principal perſons of the Common- 
In- wealth, whoſe fortunes and reputation he attacked at 
the ſame time, he made himſelf known, and paved 


he himſelf a way to the offices of the Commonwealth. 
ay He ſucceſſively obtained the Quæſtorſnip, the two 
ll Adileſhips, and the Pretorſhip. The Conſulſhip was 
ng {till behind. A favourable occaſion aroſe for a man 
h, like him to ſmooth his way to it. This was, when 
Sg the queſtion was to make Minucius General of the 
he WF horſe equal to Fabius his Dictator. We have ſeen 


G4. that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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then paſſed. He did not fail the year following, 


when “ in the choice of Generals and Commanders, 


Liv. xxii. 
3435. 


the Conſulſhip as the juſt reward of 


unwilling that it ſhould be a cuſtom for the dregs 
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that only Varro had the impudence to ſupport ſo un- 
juſt and pernicious a propoſal. By that means he 

| Boo how dexterouſly to take advantage of the hatred 

for the Dictator for gaining the favour of the 

with whom he had all the merit of the decree which 


which is that of which we are ſpeakin 5 to demand 
Jour a fer. 

Reer. 
It is the ſign of wwek government, and the molt 
uſual cauſe of the misfortunes that happen in a State, 


no difference is made between good and bad men, and 
favour and faction carry the rewards that are toe 
merit. This truth will appear in this place in all its 
light on the occaſion of Varro. 

The People favoured him highly. The Senators 
oppoſed his demand with their whole power, being 
of 
the people to become their equals, by declaring them- 
ſelves their enemies. Varro had a relation amongſt 
the Tribunes of the People, who to render the perſon 
of his candidate the more agreeable, laboured, by his 
ſeditious diſcourſes, to render the whole Nobility odi- 
ous to the People. He ſaid, that it was the Nobi- 
lity, who by deſiring war for many years, had occaſi- 
oned Hannibal to come into Italy : and, not contented 1 
with that, they had expreſsly and by fraud protracted I © t 
it, though it had been eaſy to terminate it at once. Pon 
That it was a plot formed by them all, and that there Wi Mat 
would be no end to the war, till a Conſul truly Plebeian em 
was created, that is to ſay, a + new man. For, added i had 
he, the Plebeians that have become noble, are initiated Wl i re 
into the ſame myſteries, and as ſoon as they have born 
ceaſed to be deſpiſed by the 1 have N luls, 
deſpite the People.“ the « 


* Inter bonos & malos diſcrimen nullum : omnia virtutis premia to ſe 


ambitio poſſidet. SALLUST. in bell. Catil. 


- He was called a New Man, whoſe anceſtors had never borne any vinte 
Curule offices, which with the Romans conſtituted Nobility, tank was ions 


cvided into Patrician and Plebeian. Di 
1 | 


7 
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Diſcourſes of this kind made ſo great an impreſſion, 

that though Varro had five competitors, of which 

three were Patricians, and two of Plebeian families, 
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but long become illuſtrious by having borne the great 


offices, he was created Conſul alone, in order that he 
might preſide. in the aſſemblies, in which a Collegue 
was to be given him. CET. | 

The Nobility then caſt their eyes upon Paulus Emi- 
jus, who had been Conſul with M. Livius the year 
before the ſecond Punic war. We have already re- 
lated, that on the expiration of their Conſulſhip, they 
had been accuſed before the People, as having appro- 
priated part of the ſpoils taken in the war to them- 
klves. Livius had been found guilty, and fined: 
and Paulus Amilius had eſcaped not without great 
difficulty. Beſides being ſtill extremely exaſperated 
gainſt the People, whom he could not forgive ſo great 
an affront, he had a great repugnance to entering 
gain into offices. He was however forced to get 
the better of it, and all the other candidates having 
declined, he was given rather for an Antagoniſt, than 
Collegue, to Varro. | 


C. TæxENTIus VARRO. 
L. ZmiLivs PauLvs II. 


A. R. 536, 


Ant. C. 


216. 


The Conſuls being choſen, four Prætors according Liv. xxii. 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times were appointed, Manius . 
bomponius Matho, P. Furius Philus, M. Claudius 5. 


Marcellus, and L. Poſtumius Albinus; the two firſt 
remained in the city to adminiſter juſtice. Marcellus 
had Sicily for his province, and Poſtumius Gaul. It 
s remarkable, that theſe four Prætors had already 
borne that office, and the two laſt had even been Con- 
luls, - Of all the magiſtrates of this year, Varro was 
the only one, that exerciſed an office with which he 
vas inveſted for the firſt time. Care had been taken 
o ſend a freſh ſupply of proviſions to the fleet, that 
vintered at Lilybæum; and all the neceſſary muni- 
ions for the armies under the command of the two 

| Scipios 


A. R. 536. 


Ant. C. 
- 2316, 


Polyb. iii. 


—_ 
Liv. xxii. 
36. 


Liv. xxii. 
37» 
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Scipios were embarked for Spain: And preparations 
for the approaching campaign were made with the yt. 
moſt diligence. e | 9 

The armies were much more numerous than ever 
they had been. The Romans uſually raiſed no more 
than four legions, each conſiſting of four thouſand | 
foot and three hundred horſe. The Latines ſupplied i e- 
a like number of infantry, and twice as many cavalry, WM (: 
Half of theſe troops of the allies, . and two legions, fl. 
were given to each Conſul. They uſually made war le: 
ſeparately. Eight Roman legions were now raiſed, WM T 
each compoſed of five thouſand foot, and three hun- 1] 
dred horſe, with the like number of foot and twice 
as many horſe of the allies; which in all amounted 
to fourſcore and ſeven thouſand two, hundred men. 

Ambaſſadors arrived from Pæſtum, who brought 
many gold cups to Rome. The Senate acted in the 
ſame manner with them as it had with the Neapolitans, 
They were thanked for their good will, but their 
preſent was not accepted. 

About the ſame time a fleet laden with proviſions 
ſent by King Hiero to the Romans his allies, enterec 
the port of Oſtia. When the Ambaſſadors of that 
Prince were introduced, they aſſured the Senate 
<« that the King their maſter could not have bee 
more afflicted for any loſs of his own, than he hag 


been for the death of the Conſul Flaminius, and tha ter, 
defeat of his army. That accordingly, though he wal to 
ſenſible, that the greatneſs of ſoul of the Roman PeoWWME The 
le was ſtill more admirable in bad fortune than i and 
good, he thought it incumbent upon him to ſend then to. 
all the aids, which good and faithful allies uſuall\l the 
ſupply during war; and which he deſired the Senat he y 
to accept. That firſt he preſented the Commonwealth the 
as an happy omen of the future, a Victory of gold 7 
weighing three hundred and twenty pounds, which we | 
he begged them to accept, and deſired that they mighWl city, 
keep it for ever. That they had brought in their ga tery; 
lies an hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat, and vWF whic 
hundred thouſand of barley, in order that the Roman and 


migh 
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Hiero knew, that the Commonwealth employed no 


ſoldiers in their armies, but Romans and allies of 


the Latine name. But that as he had ſeen in their 


camps foreign auxiliary light-armed troops, he had 


ſent them a thouſand ſuch troops, as well archers as 
ſlingers, which the Romans might oppoſe to the Ba- 
learlans, Moors, and other nations, that uſed arrows. 


To theſe preſents they added a ſalutary piece of advice, 


which was to order the Prætor of Sicily to fail to 
Africa with his fleet, in order that the enemy having 
alſo the war in their country, might be leſs in a condi- 


tion to ſend Hannibal reinforcements.“ | | 


The Senate replied to theſe Ambaſſadors, „ That | 


King Hiero was conſidered at Rome as a good and 
faithful ally. That ever ſince he had been in alliance 
with the Romans, he had upon all occaſions given 
them proofs of a ſincere amity and a generoſity truly 
royal, to which they were as ſenſible as they ought. 
That the Roman People had refuſed the gold offered 
them by ſome States, and had contented themſelves 
with their good will. That they accepted the Victory 
{ent by Hiero as a good omen; that they intended to 


place it in the Capitol, that is, in the temple of Jupi- 


ter, and hoped that it would remain there for ever, 
to be favourable to them in all their undertakings.” 
The proyifions arrived from Sicily, with the archers 
and ſlingers, which came at the ſame time, - were given 
to the Conſuls. Twenty-five - galleys were added to 
the fleet that T. Otacilius commanded in Sicily, and 
he was permitted to ſail to Africa, if he judged that 
the good of the Commonwealth required 1t. 


The Conſuls after having made the levies, of which Liv. «xii. 


might not want proviſions ; and that their maſter A. R. 536. 
would tranſport what farther quantity they ſhould 
think fit, and whereſoever they ſhould appoint. That 


Ant. C. 


216. 


we have been ſpeaking, continued ſome days in the 38. 


city, till the aid for the Latines arrived. In that in- 
terval, Varro held ſeveral aſſemblies of the People, in 
which he always ſpoke in the ſame ſpirit of raſhneſs 
and arrogance, * accuſing the Patricians of having 


drawn 


| 
| 
| 
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A. R. 536. drawn the war into Italy, and affirming, that it would 
©: continue there as long as Generals of the temper and 


Ant. 
216. 


rangued the People but once, which was the evenin 


becauſe he choſe rather to tell them the truth, than to 
fatter them. He ſpoke of Varro with abundance of 


could not eaſily conceive how a General, before he 


tion of places, and the nature of a country, whilſt ſtil] 


the head of his army, and even tell the day beforehand 


ſucceſs. That temerity, beſides its not ſuiting reaſon- 
able perſons, had hitherto been unfortunate,” 
- would be to the Commonwealth. They exhorted him} 


the Roman name. This diſcourſe of the Senate, and 


war. They did not ſet fourſcore thouſand men and 
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character of Fabius ſhould have the command. That 
as for him, he would terminate it the very firſt day 
he ſaw the enemy.” Paulus ZEmilius his Collegue ha. 


before his departure, and was not heard fayourabjy, 


caution and reſerve, except in declaring, * That he 


knew his own troops, or thoſe of the enemy, the ſitua- 


c . UG RR 


in the midſt of Rome, could know at ſuch a diſtance 
how it would be proper to act when he ſhould be at 


La 
Lg 


when he ſhould. give battle. That as to himſelf he 
knew, that it was for the circumſtances of times and 
places to determine the reſolutions of men, and not 
for men to pretend by their reſolutions to diſpoſe thoſe f 
circumſtances, which did not depend on them. That 
therefore he ſhould be in no haſte to take immature MI © 
meaſures. That he wiſhed, that undertakings con- 
ducted and reſolved with prudence, might have good il | 


8 N ® KV K 


The Senate obſerved to Paulus Amilius, of what 
importance the good or bad ſucceſs of this campaign 


to make a good choice of his time for a deciſive action, 
and to behave with the valour and prudence ſo juſtly 
admired in him; in a word, in a manner worthy of 


ſtill more the extraordinary preparations, which had 
been made for this campaign, ſhew clearly, that 
the Senate itſelf defired an end might be put to the 


* Se, quz conſilia magis res dent hominibus, quam homines rebus, 
ea ante tempus immatura non præcepturum. Liv. 


upwards 


of 
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upwards on foot to protract it, and to continue with- 
out action. - | {EP 


It was eaſy to judge that Paulus ZEmilius was diſpo- 
ſed of himſelf to prefer the ſafeſt, to the moſt ſpecious, 
conduct, However, Fabius, full of zeal for the fafety 
of his country, and perhaps diſcontented with the too 
expreſs ardor of the Senate for coming to a battle, was 
defirous to have a particular conference with Paulus 
Emilius, in order to confirm him further in his good 
reſolutions z and he ſpoke to him in theſe terms, when 


A. R. $36, 
Ant. C. 
216, 
Liv. xxii. 


38 -— 
Plut. in 
Fab. 182. 


he was upon the point of ſetting out. If you had a 


« Collegue like yourſelf, which were moſt to be de- 


« fired, or if yourſelf were like your Collegue, it 


« would be to no manner of purpoſe for me to ſpeak 
to you. For two good Conſuls would not want my 
« advice, 1n order to their taking the moft advanta- 
« oeous meaſures for the Commonwealth; and two 
« bad Generals, far from following my counſels, would 
« not ſo much as hear them. But knowing the dif- 
« ference between you and Varro, I addreſs. myſelf to 
« you only; and I am even much afraid, that as good 
« a citizen, and as able a captain, as you are, you 
« will endeavour in vain to fu 
« wealth, whilſt it is fo ill ſuſtained on the other fide. 
« The good and bad meafures which ſhall be taken, 
« will have the ſupport of confular authority. For 
« do not deceive yourſelf, Paulus Amilius, you muft 
expect to find a no leſs obſtacle in the perſon of 
« Varro, than in that of Hannibal your enemy : and 
« I do not know, whether the firſt will not be more 
« formidable to you than the ſecond. You will have 
« to do with the one only in the field of battle; bur 
« with the other at all times and in all places. Againſt 
« Hannibal, you will find ſupport in your legions : 
« Varro will attack you with your own ſoldiers. We 
Know what the imprudence of Flaminius has coft 
«© the Commonwealth, If Varro puts his plan in 
execution, and gives battle, as ſoon as he ſees the 
© enemy, either I am entirely ignorant of the art of 


war, and know neither Hannibal nor the Cartha- 


© g1mans, 


ort the Common- 
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| 72 536. 6c ginians, or there will ſoon be a place in Italy more 
rg famous for our defeat than the lake of Thraſyme-. 
% nus. I can affirm, without . fearing to give room 
“for ſuſpecting me of vain-glory, that the only 
means for ſucceeding againſt Hannibal, is to pur. 
C ſue the method I obſerved in making war with 
4 him. Nor is this to be judged by the event, 
* (which is the inſtructor of fools) but by reaſon, 
& which has been, and always will and muſt be the 
% ſame, as long as the ſame things continue. We 
“are making war in the midſt of Italy, in the very 
& boſom of our country. We are ſurrounded on all 
« ſides by our citizens and allies. They aid us with 
„ men and horſes, with arms and proviſions; and 
* they will certainly continue to do ſo: we have too 
% many proofs of their zeal and fidelity to be capa- 
< ble of doubting that. We every day become more 
6 ſtrong, more prudent, more determinate, and more 
«& experienced. Hannibal on the contrary is in a 
&« foreign, and an enemy's country, ſeparated from 
ce his own by a great tract of lands and ſeas. He is 
« at war with all around him; remote from home, 
e and is at peace neither by land nor ſea. He has 
c not a city that receives him within its walls, nor 
ce any fund upon which he can rely. He lives from 
ce day to day upon what he plunders in the country: 
« He has ſcarce preſerved the third part of the troops, 
c with which he paſſed the Iberus. Famine has de- 
« ſtroyed more of them than the fword; and he 
“ knows not how to ſubſiſt the few that remain. 
Can it then be doubted, but that by protraction we 
« muſt ruin an enemy that grows weaker every day, | 
«and to whom neither troops, proviſions, nor money 
ce are ſent. How long has he kept dancing round 
ce the walls of Geraunium, and defending that miſer- 
« able fortreſs of Apulia, as if it was the walls of 
“ Carthage. But not to propoſe only my own ex- 


Nec eventus modd hoc docet, (ſtultorum iſte magiſter eſt) ſed 
eadem ratio quæ fuit, futuraque, donec .exdem res manebunt, im- 
mutabilis eſt, Liv, | 


« ample 
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« ample to you, you know in what manner the laſt 
« Conſuls Atihus and Servilius eluded all his efforts 
« by keeping upon the defenſive. This, Paulus 
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« /Emilius, is the ſole means you have for ſaving the 
« Commonwealth. But unhappily, you will find 
greater difficulties to put it in execution from your 


« own people, than from the enemy. The Romans 
« defire the ſame thing as the Carthaginians, and Varro 
« js of the ſame opinion with Hannibal. You + have 


« therefore two Generals to reſiſt alone, which you 


« will do effectually, if you know how to deſpiſe the 


« diſcourſes and opinions of men; and if you nei- 


« ther ſuffer yourſelf to be dazzled- by the vain-glory 


of your Collegue, nor terrified by the falſe infamy 
« with which they will endeayour. to blacken you. 


« eclipſe, and that too often, but that it is never to- 
« tally. extinguiſhed. To know how to contemn 


« Tt is commonly ſaid, that truth may ſuffer ſome 


« glory when proper, is the means of acquiring the 


« moſt ſolid. Suffer with patience your prudence to 
be called timidity, your wiſe circumſpection ſow- 
« neſs and inactivity, your ability in the art of war, 
« incapacity and cowardice. I had rather a wiſe ene- 


La 


« my ſhould fear you, than fooliſh citizens praiſe 


« you. Hannibal will deſpiſe you, if he ſees you 


« dare all things, and fear you, if you act nothing 


« raſhly. Upon the whole, I am not for your re- 
« maining entirely without action, but that all your 
« enterprizes-be guided by reaſon and not abandoned 
« to chance. Be always maſter of events. Be al- 
« ways armed and upon your guard. Never be want- 


« ing to any favourable occaſion ; but never give the 


enemy one for ſurprizing you. If you go on with- 


+ Duobus Ducibus unus reſiſtes oportet. Reſiſtes autem, adversds 
famam rumoreſque hominum ſi ſatis firmus ſteteris; fi te neque Col- 
legæ vana gloria, neque falſa tua infamia moverit. Veritatem labo- 
rare nimis ſæpe, aiunt, extingui nunquam. Gloriam qui ſpreverit, 
veram habebit. Sine timidum pro cauto, tardum pro conſiderato, 
imbellem pro perito belli vocent. Malo te fapiens hoſtis. metuat, 
quam ſtulti cives laudent. Omnia audentem contemnet Annibal : 
nil temers agentem metuet. 


«+ out 
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my *. aqvice ſeemed very wiſe and ſalutary, but 
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A. K. 536. out precipitation, you will ſee clear, and all your 
Ant. E. « ſteps will be ſafe. Haſte and heat blind and con. 
“ found us.” : nts nat T6 
The Conſul rephed with a dejected air, * that this 


Cit w 
not eaſy to put it in execution.” As he had lows 
in mind the injuſtice, which had been done him on 
the expiration of his firſt Conſulſhip, he added, & that 
he hoped the event of the campaign would be happy; 
but that if any misfortune ſhould happen, he had ra- 
ther periſh by the ſwords of the enemy, than by the 
voices of his citizens.” 4 85 17 11 
After this converſation, Paulus Zmilius ſet out 
for the army, attended to the gates of the city by 
the principal Senators; whilſt a train more remark- 
able from its great number than its dignity, followed 
its idol the Plebeian Conſul. Ari | 
When they were both arrived at the camp, they 
aſſembled the troops, to declare to them the inten- 
tions of the Senate, and to animate them in reſpect to 
their duty. Paulus ZEmilius ſpoke, and judging it 
neceſſary to encourage the troops after the blows they 
had received, and to diſpel the dread they had con- 
ceived in conſequence, he repreſented to them,“ That 
if they had been worſted in the preceding battles, 
they had many reaſons to prove, that it was not their 
fault; but that if it were now judged proper to give 
battle, nothing could prevent the victory. That be- 
fore the ſame army had not been commanded by the 
two Conſuls, and that no troops had been uſed but 
new-raiſed men, without exerciſe or experience, and 
who had come to blows with the enemy, almoſt with- 
out having either ſeen or known him.” © But now,” 
added he, you ſee all things in a very different ſitu- 
« ation. Both Confuls are at your head, and fhare 


e all dangers with you. You know the arms of the 
<« enemy, their manner of forming themſelves, and 
e their number. Scarce a day has paſſed for above 
<« a year, but you have meaſured your ſwords with 
produce dif- 


« ferent 


them. Different circumſtances muſt 
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te ferent effecks. After having fought on Feen 8. . i * 


« occalions with equal Hroes, and been frequently 


« yictorious, it would be very ſtrange, if you were 


« defeated when, more' than one half ſuperior in num- 
« ber. Romans, nothing is wanting to give you vic- 
« tory, but the, will to conquer; and I ſhould i injure 
you, to exhort you not to want that. Remember 
« only, that your anxious and trembling country has 
« jts eyes fixed upon you. Its cares, its ſtrength, 
its hopes, are all united in your army. The fate 
of Rome, of your fathers, wives, children, is in 
« your hands: Do you act in ſuch a manner that 
« the event may anſwer their expectation.“ After 
this diſcourſe Paulus Emilius diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 
Though Hannibal ſaw the Roman troops augmented 
to double their number, he was however extremely 
rejoiced on the arrival of the two Conſuls, becauſe he 
deſired only an occaſion to come to a battle. 


The Romans had at firſt a light advantage over Liv: =O 
Hannibal's foragers in a tumultuary engagement, a 


wherein the Carthaginians left ſeventeen hundred men 
upon the ſpot, and the Romans but one hundred at 
moſt, as well citizens as allies. Hannibal was not 
frry for this ſlight ſucceſs of the enemy. He conſi- 
tered 1t as a proper bait for drawing them into his toils, 
and conceived thoughts of making the beſt of it im- 
mediately. As if this blow had intimidated him, he 
decamped during the night, leaving almoſt all his 
baggage behind him. He had cauſed a great number 
of fires to be kindled in his camp, in order to make 
them believe, that it was his intention to diſguiſe his 
light. As for himſelf he lay concealed with his troops 
behind the mountains. As ſoon as day appeared, the 
ſoldiers perceived, that Hannibal's camp was aban- 
doned, and demanded with great cries, that the ſignal 
hould be given for purſuing the enemy, and plun- 
dering their camp. Varro ſtrongly ſupported their 
demand. Paulus Emilius did not omit to repeat, 
that it was neceſſary to keep upon their guard, and 
to diſtruſt the ſtratagems of Hannibal. Seeing that 

Vox. III. H h | no 
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* $36. no regard was had to him, he cauſed his Collegue to 


. 
216. 


Liv. xxii. a . ( 
turned into his camp. The perplexi 


43. 


be informed, that the Auſpices were not favourable. 
Varro durſt proceed no farther: but the army refuſed 
to obey. Happily two ſlaves, who had been made 
Fier the year before by the Carthaginians, having 
found means to eſcape, arrived at this moment in 
the Roman cainp, and being carried immediately to 
the Conſuls, gave them to underſtand, that Hanni. 
bal's army was poſted in ambuſh behind the moun- 
tains. This information came in very good time 
for giving the Conſuls occaſion to make their authority 


reſpected, which the illjudged ſoftneſs and compla. 


cency of Varro had taught the troops to deſpiſe. _ 
Hannibal, finding his ſtratagem diſcovered, re- 
in Which he 
then was, well proves the wiſdom of the conduct, 
which Fabius had firſt obſerved, and which Paulus 
Emilius followed after his example. He was in want 
both of provifions and money. His troops began to 


murmur already, and to complain openly, of not ha- 


ing their pay, and of being made to periſh by hunger. 
The Spaniſh ſoldiers had already conceived thoughts 
of going over to the Romans. And laſtly, it was ſaid, 
that Hannibal himſelf had deliberated more than once, 
whether he ſhould not fly into Gaul with his cavalry, 
and leave all his infantry behind him, which he could 


ſubſiſt no longer. Famine obliged him to decamp, | 


and to remove into a part of Apulia, where the heats 
were greater, and where, for that reaſon, the grain 
ripened ſooner. He poſted himſelf. near Cannæ, a 
little town, which ſoon after became very famous from 
the battle fought there. It was ſituated upon the 
river Aufidus, now called Ofanto. It was an open 
country, which Hannibal had purpoſely choſen, in or- 
der to uſe his cavalry, in which his principal ſtrength 
and confidence lay. The Romans followed him cloſe, 
and incamped near him. Ec 


* Horum opportunus adventus Conſules imperii potentes fecit, cum 
ambitio alterius ſuam primum apud eos prava indulgentia majeſtatem 


When 


folvillet, 
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mies were in view of each other, and were preparing 


however, in that critical moment, which was to deter- 252. 
mine the fate of the Commonwealth, every body was 
ſeized with anxiety and dread. The paſt defeats 
made them tremble for the future; and as the imagi- 
nation is apt to dwell particularly upon the evil it fears, 
they repreſented to themſelves in the ſtrongeſt light 
all the misfortunes, to which they ſnhould be expoſed 
in caſe of being overcome. In all the temples, pray- 
ers and ſacrifices were made to avert the effect of the 
dreadful prodigies, with which the whole city reſound- 
ed. For, ſays Polybius, in urgent dangers, the Ro- 
mans took extreme care to appeaſe the wrath of the 
Gods and men; and of all the ceremonies preſcribed 
for theſe occaſions, there is not any that they do not 
obſerve, without fear of diſgracing themſelves, what- 
eyer ſeeming meanneſs they may include. | 

The Conſuls had divided their troops into two camps. 
The leaſt was on the other ſide of the Aufidus upon 
the eaſtern ſnore: the great camp, which contained 
the beſt part of the army, was on this ſide of that 
ver, as was the camp of the Carthaginians. Theſe 
wo camps of the Romans had a communication by a 
bridge. This nearneſs occaſioned frequent ſkirmiſhes. 
Hannibal inceſſantly harraſſed the enemy, ſending out 
parties of Numidians, that fatigued them extremely, 
ad fell ſuddenly ſometimes upon one part of their 
amp, and ſometimes on another. 


Every thing was in confuſion in the Roman army. Liv, xxii, 


The councils of war paſſed rather in diſputes, than de- 4. 
open plain, and Hannibal's cavalry was ſuperior in all 
ings to that of the Romans, Paulus AEmilius did not 
udge it proper to give battle in that place, but was 
leſirous to draw the enemy on to a ground, where the 
nfantry might have the greateſt ſhare in the action. 
His Collegue, a General without experience, but full 
« preſumption and eſteem for himſelf, was of a quite 

H h 2 | con- 


When the rumour ſpread at Rome, that the two ar- W 
it. C. 
216. 


for a battle; though it was expected, and even deſired, Polyb. ili. 


: x | - Plut. i 
liberations. As the camps were in a very level and Fab. 182. 
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216. 
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that frequently attends a command divided between 
two Generals, between whom jealouſy, contrariety of 
humour, and diverſity of views ſeldom fails to excite 
divifion. Paulus Emilius objected to Varro the ex. 
ample of the raſhnefs of Sempronius and Flaminius. 
Varro reproached him in his turn, that the conduct 


of Fabius, which he was for imitating, was a very 


commodious pretext for covering real cowardice un. 
der the — name of prudence. He called the 
Gods and men to witneſs, that it was not his fault, if 
Hannibal, by a long and quiet poſſeſſion, attained 1 
kind of right over Itahy. That he was in a manner 
chained up by his Collegue, and that their arms were 
taken out of the hands of the ſoldiers, who were full 
of ardor, and deſired only to fight. _ 

Varro at laft, exaſperated by a new inſult of the 
Numidians, who had purſued a body of Romans almoſt 
to the gates of the camp, was finally reſolved to give 


battle the next day, when he was to command: for 


Polyb. iii. 
261, 


having brought the enemy hither, that you may 


fighting. After three great fucceſſive victories 


the Conſuls commanded each their day alternately, 
Accordingly, early in the morning . the next day, he 
made his troops advance to give battle, without con- 
ſulting his Collegue. Paulus Emilius followed, be- 
ing incapable of reſolving not to ſecond him, though 
he by no means approved his conduct. : 
Hannibal, after having made his troops ſenſible, 
that had they been given their choice of a ground for 
fighting, they could not, ſuperior as they were in ca- 
valry, have choſen. one more for their advantage : 
« Return the Gods thanks, therefore, faid he, © for 


« triumph over them; and think well of me alfo for 
„ having reduced the Romans to the neceffity of 


* what more is wanting to inſpire you with confidence; 
« than the remembrance of your own exploits? The 
« former battles have made you- maſters of the fla 
« country: by this, you will become ſo of all the ci 
ties, riches and power of the Romans. But the 

25 | - « queſtior 
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ueſtion is not to ſpeak; we muſt act. I hope A:R-$36, 
8 rom the protection of the Gods, that you will Jo0d wy 
6s ſee the effect of my promiſes.” ch: | 
The two armies were very — in 8 Polyb. iii. 
There was in that of the Romans, including the allies, 2 50” my 
fourſcore thouſand foot, and ſomething more than fix Co 
thouſand horſe z and'in that of the Conthagininns forty Þ Plut. in. 
thouſand foot, all well diſciplined and inured to war, Fab. 182, 
and ten thouſand horſe. Varro, at day- break, having 5 ian. de 
made the troops of the great camp paſs the Aufidus, Bell. Ana. 
drew them up immediately in battle, after having * 


joined them with thoſe of the little camp. The whole 


infantry were upon one line, cloſer and of greater depth 
than uſual. The cavalry was upon the two wings 
that of the Romans on the right, — by the 
Aufidus ; and that of the allies on the left wing. The 
light-armed troops were advanced in the ront of 
the battle to ſome diſtance. Paulus Amilius com- 
manded the right of the Romans, Varro the left, and 
Servilius Geminus, the Conſul of the preceding _ 
was in the centre. 

Hannibal immediately Hoon up hin: army in one 
line. He poſted his Spaniſh and Gauliſh cavalry on 


the left, ſuſtained by the Aufidus, to oppoſe the Ro- 


man horſe, and upon the ſame line half his heavy- 
armed African infantry ; then the Spaniſh and Gaulith 
infantry, which properly formed the centre; on their 
right the other half 501 the African infantry; and laſtly, 
the Numidian horſe, which compoſed the right wing. 
The light- armed troops were in the front, facing thoſe 
of the Romans. Aſdrubal had the left, Hanno the 
right; Hannibal, having his brother with him, reterved 
the command of the centre to himſelf. . 
The African troops might have been taken for a 


body of Romans, ſo much did they reſemble them by 


the arms, which they had gained in the battles 
of Trebia and Thraſymenus, and which they then em- 
ployed agginſt thoſe who had ' ſuffered them to be 
taken from them. The Spaniards and Gauls had 


ſhields of the ſame fogm: but their ſwords were very 


3 different. 
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for cutting and thruſting, whereas thoſe of the Gauls 
cut only with the edge, and to a certain diſtance. 


The ſoldiers of thoſe two nations, eſpecially the Gauls, 


had a dreadful aſpect, in effect of the extraordinary 


bigneſs of their bodies. The latter were naked from 


| their - belts upwards. The Spaniards wore =oq 


Liv. xxii. 


Plut. in 
Fab. p. 
283. Zo 


habits, the extreme whiteneſs. of which; exalted 
border of a purple colour, made a ſurprizingly Hplend 
appearance. | 
Hanmibal, who knew how to take his advantages ag 
a great Captain, forgot nothing that could conduce 
to the victory. A wind peculiar to that region, called 
in the country the Vulturnus, blew always at a certain 
period. He took care to draw up in ſuch a manner, 
that his army, facing the north, had it in their backs, 
and the enemy, fronting the ſouth, had it in their 
faces; ſo that he was not in the leaſt incommoded 
with it; whereas the Romans, whoſe eyes it filled 


with duſt, ſcarce ſaw before them. From hence we 
may judge how far Hannibal carried Tad arenen. 


which nothing ſeems to eſcape. 
The two armies marched againſt each other, and 


began the charge. After that of the light- armed ſol- 


diers on both ſides, which was only a kind of pre- 
lude, the action began by the two wings of the cavalry, 


on the ſide of the Aufidus. Hannibal's left wing, 
which was an old corps, to whoſe valour he was prin- 
cipally indebted for his ſucceſſes, attacked that of the 
Romans with ſo much force and violence, that they | 


had never experienced the like. This charge was not 
made in. the uſual manner of attacks of cavalry, by 
ſometimes falling back, and ſometimes returning to 
the aſſault; but in fehting man to man and very near, 
becauſe they had not room enough to extend them- 
ſelves, being pent up on one ſide by the river, and 
on the other by the infantry : The ſhock was furious, 
and equally ſuſtained on both ſides ; and whilſt it was 
ſtill doubtful, to which fide the victory would incline, 
the Roman horſe, . to a cuſtom uſual enough 


in 
5 


chem ground to form themſelves. 
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in their corps, and which was ſometimes ſucceſsful, A. R. 
but was now very ill applied, diſmounted and fought a” 


on foot. When Hannibal was informed of this, he 


cried out: I am as well pleaſed with them in that Plut. in 
« poſture, as I ſhould be to have them all delivered Fab, 183. 


« up to me bound hand and foot.“ Aceordingly, 
after having defended themſelves with the utmoſt 
yalour, moſt of them fell upon the ſpot. Aſdrubal 
purſued thoſe. that fled, and made a great ſlaughter 
of them. h F 
Whilſt the horſe were thus engaged, the infantry o 
both armies advanced alſo againſt each other. The 
battle began at firſt in the centre. As ſoon as Hanni- 
bal perceived, that the Romans began to give way, 
he made the Gauls and Spaniards move that were in 
the main body, and whom he commanded in perſon. 
In proportion as they advanced towards the enemy, 
he made the right and left form a ſemicircle like a G 
placed thus. At firſt the oppoſite centre of the Ro- 
mans charged them, Afﬀter ſome reſiſtance the 
Spaniards and Gauls began to give way, and to 
loſe ground. The reſt of the Roman infantry alſo 
moved on in order to take them in flank. They fell 
back according to the orders they had received, con- 
tinuing to fight, and regained the ground, where 
they had at firſt been drawn up in battle, The Ro- 
mans, ſeeing that the Spaniards and Gauls continued 
to retreat, continued alſo to purſue them. Hannibal 
then, well pleaſed to ſee every thing fucceed according 
to his deſign, and perceiving the moment was come 
for acting with all his forces, he gave orders, that his 
Africans ſhould wheel to the right and left .upon the 
Romans. Theſe two bodies, which were freſh; well- 
armed, and in good order, having wheeled about 
ſuddenly towards the ſpace, or hollow, into which the 
Romans had thrown themſelves in diforder and con- 
fuſion, charged them on both ſides with vigour, with- 
out giving them time to look about them, or leaving 


: 
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2, R. gz. In the mean time, the Numidian cavalry af tle 
ge right wing was engaged alſo with. the epemy oppoſite 
to them, that is, the cavalry of the allies of the Ro- 
mans, Though they did not diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in this battle, and the advantage was equal on both 
ſides, they were, however, very uſeful on this ocra- 
ſion. For they found the enemies they had in their 
front ſufficient a enen to prevent chem from 
having time to aſſiſt their own people. But when the 
left wing, where Aſdrubal commanded, had routed, 
as we have ſaid, the whole horſe of the right wing 
of the Romans, and had joined the Numidians, the 
cavalry of the Romans did not expect to be attacked 
by them, and fled. . 

It. is ſaid, that Aſdrubal then did a thing, which 
ſhews his prudence no leſs than it contributed to the 
ſucceſs of the battle. As the Numidians were very 
numerous, and never did their duty better than when 
an enemy fled, he ordered them to purſue the Ro- 
mans to prevent their rallying, and led on the Spa- 
niſh and Gauliſh horſe to the charge, to ſupport the 
African infantry, Accordingly he fell upon the Ro- 
man foot in the rear; which being attacked at the 
ſame time both in the flanks and rear, and ſurrounded 
on all ſides, was entirely cut to pieces, after having 
acted prodigies of valour. E 
Liv. xxil.. Paulus Emilius had been conſiderably wounded 
49. from the beginning of the battle: however, he con- 
tinued to diſcharge all the duties of a great Captain; 
till victory having at length entirely declared for the 
Carthaginians, thoſe who had fought around him, 
abandoned him, and fled. A legionary tribune, called 
Cn, Lentulus, came by on horſeback near the place 
where the Conſul was ſitting upon a ſtone, covered 
all over with his blood, When he ſaw him in that 
ſad condition, he preſſed him earneſtly to get upon 
Animzq; his horſe, and make off, whilſt he had ſome ſtrength 


brodigum remaining. The Conſul, to uſe the expreſſion of 


Paulum, Horace, prodigal of his great ſoul, refuſed that offer. 
pen. I have taken my reſolution,” ſaid he, I will 
Pœno. bh : * k 

| | $ expire 
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« expire upon theſe heaps of my dead ſoldiers. : But AR. 536. 


« do you take care not to Joſe the little time you 
« have for eſcaping from the enemy, through an 
« yſcleſs compaſſion. . Go, and tell the Senate from 
« me to fortify Rome, and to make troops enter it 
« for its defence, before the Victor arrives to attack 
« jt, Tell Fabius in particular, that I lived and died 
« highly ſenſible and fully convinced of the wiſdom 
« of his counſels.” At that moment, a body of the 
flying troops arrived, and foon after them another of 
the enemy in purſuit of them, who killed the Conſul 
without knowing him. The horſe of Lentulus ſaved 
him, through the favour of the tumult. The Conſul 
Varro retired to Venuſia, attended only by ſeventy 


216. 


horſe. About four thouſand men eſcaped the ſlaugh- | 


ter, and took refuge in the neighbouring cities, 
Many of the Romans had remained during the bat- 


tle in the two camps to guard them, or had retired to 


them after it. Thoſe of the great camp ſent to the 
others, who were to the number of ſeven or eight 
thouſand men, to come and join them, in order to 
their retiring in one body to Canufium, whilſt the 
enemy, fatigued with the battle, and full of wine, were 
buried in fleep. This propoſal was very ill received 
and notwithſtanding the warm remonſtrances of Sem- 
pronius, one of the Tribunes of the army, moſt of 
them rejected it. Only ſome of them, filled with cou- 
rage, followed the Tribune, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition of their companions, and having paſſed thro? 
the enemy, arrived in the great camp to the number 
of ſix hundred. From thence having joined a greater 


number, they all retired without danger to Canuſium. 


Beſides the Conſul Paulus Æmilius, two Quæſtors, 


and one and twenty legionary Tribunes, there periſhed 


in this battle many illuſtrious perſons, who had been 
either Confuls or Prætors. Of this number were Ser- 
vilius, Conſul the year before; Minucius, who had 
been Conſul and General of the horſe under Fabius; 
fourſcore Senators, who had ſerved voluntarily out of 
zeal for their country; and ſo amazing a number of 


Knights, 
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Liv. xxii. 


5 1. 
Plut. in 


Fab. 184. 
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that diſtinguiſhed the Knights from the reſt of the 
People, to Carthage. The general loſs amounted to 
at leaſt fifty thouſand men, and according to Polybius, 
to more than ſeventy thouſand. The Carthaginians 
were ſo furious againſt the enemy, that they did not 
ceaſe killing, till Hannibal, in the greateſt heat of the 
ſlaughter, cried out ſeveral. times : < Hold, ſoldiers, 
&« ſpare the conquered.” . . 

On the ſide of Hannibal, the victory was compleat, 
and he was indebted for it principally, as well as for 
the preceding ones, to the ſuperiority of his cavalry. 
He loſt four thouſand Gauls, fifteen hundred Spa- 
niards and Africans, and two hundred horſes. 
Whilſt all the officers were congratulating Hannibal 
upon his victory ; and conſidering the war as termi- 
nated, were adviſing him to give himſelf and his fol- 
diers ſome days reſt ; Maharbal, General of his horſe, 
who was well convinced, that there was not a mo- 
ment to be loſt, ſaid to him: © Take great care of 
ce that: for that you may knowof what conſequence 
ec the gaining of this battle is to you, in five days 
ec you ſhall dine in the Capitol. Only follow me with 
t the foot: I ſhall go before at the head of my horſe, 
<« that they may ſee me arrive, before they can know 
4 have began my march.” * The idea of fo great 
a ſucceſs dazzled Hannibal, and he could not imme- 
diately come into it. He therefore anſwered Mahar- 
bal, that he applauded his zeal, but that it re- 
quired time to conſider his propoſal.” ' „ I fee,” re- 
plied Maharbal, the Gods have not given all talents 
% to the ſame man. Tou know how to conquer, 
« Hannibal; but not how to uſe your victory.“ It 
is generally enough believed, that the inactivity of this 
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Knights, that Hannibal ſent three buſhels of the rings, 


_ * Annibali nimis læta res eſt viſa, majorque quam ut eam ſtatim 
capere animo poſſet. © Itaque voluntatem ſe laudare Maharbalis,” ait: 
« Ad confilium penſandum, temporis opus eſſe.“ Tum Maharbal, 
« Non omnia nimirum eidem dii dedere. VIV CERE SIS, ANNIBAL, 
VICTORIA UTI NESCIS,” | Mora ejus diei ſatis | creditur : ſaluti fuiſſe 
urbi atque imperio. * Ee a bbs at ooo 


day 
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day on — 5 fide, faved Rome and her domi- „ 


nionss. OT 


Many, and Livy amongſt the reſt; condemn Hans 


nibal for this delay, as a capital error. Some are 
more reſerved, and cannot, without very convincing 
proofs, cenſure ſo great a Captain; who in all other 
things does not ſeem to have ever been wanting either 
in prudence to make the right choice, or in vivacity 


and promptitude, to put it in execution. They are poiyb. li- 
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beſides reſtrained by the authority, or at leaſt filence 298. 


of Polybius, who, in ſpeaking of the great conſequen- 
ces of this memorable day, agrees, that the Cartha- 

inians conceived great hopes of carrying Rome on 
the firſt aſſault : but as to him, he does not explain 
himſelf concerning what it was neceſſary to have done 


in reſpect to a city very populous, extremely warlike, 


well fortified, and defended by a garriſon of two le- 
gions; and he does not drop a word, that implies 


ſuch a project practicable; or that Hannibal was in 


the wrong for not having attempted it. 

And accordingly, on examining things nearer, we 
do not find, that the common rules of war admitted 
him to undertake it. It is certain, that Hannibal's 
whole infantry before the battle amounted only to 
forty thouſand men; that being diminiſhed ſix thou- 
ſand, who had been killed in the action, and a much 
greater number undoubtedly, who had been wounded, 
and obliged to quit the field, he had no more than 
twenty-ſix, or twenty-ſeven thouſand foot in a condi- 
tion to act; and that that number could neither fuf- 
fice for forming the circumvallation of a city of ſuch 
extent as Rome, with a river running through it, nor 
for attacking it in form, without either machines, 
munitions, or any of the things neceſſary in a ſiege. 


For the ſame reaſon Hannibal, after his ſucceſs at 2 


Thraſymenus, all victorious as he was, had attacked g. 


Spoletum ineffectually; and a little after the battle of Ioid. xxii. 


Cannæ, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of a ſmall 


city of no name or ſtrength. And it cannot be de- 
nied, that if, on the occaſion in queſtion, he had miſ- 
5 : carried, 
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A-R. $36. carried, as he had reaſon to expect, he would-irre- 


. trievably have ruined all his affairs. But to ji 


military profeſſion, and perhaps cotemporary-with the 
action. This is an antient matter of diſpute, upon 


vhich it becomes only the ſkilful to paſs judgment. 


Liv. xxii. 


As for me, after having advanced my doubts, I ſhall 
not omit to uſe Livy's words upon this ſubject. 
The day after the battle, as ſoon as it was light, the 


Carthaginians began to gather the ſpoils. How much 


ſoever they hated the Romans, they could not conſider 
the fanghter, they had made without horror. The 
field of battle, and all the places adjacent, were cover- 
ed with dead bodies, according as they had been killed 
during the battle or in flight. But what attracted 
their attention moſt, was a Numidian ſtill alive lying 


upon a dead Roman. The firſt had his ears and noſe | 


torn and bleeding. For the Roman, not being able 
to uſe his hands, in order to hold and handle his arms, 


becauſe they were entirely diſabled with wounds, had 


Ibid. 52. 


roſe from anger to fury, and had died tearing his 
1 $9 34-9 | 555 
After they had paſſed part of the day in ſtripping 
the dead of the ſpoils, Hannibal led his troops on to 
attack the little camp. His firſt care was to poſt a 
body of troops upon the banks of the Aufidus, to 


prevent the enemy from having water. But as they | 
were all weary with labour and watching, and moſt | 


of them covered with wounds, they ſurrendered ſooner 


than he expected. The capitulation was, that they 


ſhould deliver up their arms and horſes to the victor, 
1 a ſingle habit. That when the pri- 
foners fi 

fhillings ſhould be paid for each Roman citizen, five 
pounds for each ally, and fifty for every flaye, The 


_ Carthaginians took poſſeſſion of their perſons, and 


kept them under a good guard, after having ſepa- 
rated the citizens from the allies. Tet 
Whilſt Hannibal loſt a great deal of time on this 


fide, thoſe of the great camp, who had ſufficient 


ſtrength 


uld be ranſomed, about ſeven pounds ten | 
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ſtrength or courage, to the — itt 


foot and two Rundred horſe, retired to Canufium, 


ſome in bodies, and others diſperſed over the country, 


which was not the moſt unſafe way. Only the 
cowardly and the wounded remained, who ſurrender- 
ed themſelves to the victor upon the ſame conditions 
as thoſe of the little camp. 


Henne made a very cn bon this 


except men, horſes, and a little ſilver, which was 
principally upon the furniture of the horſes, (for the 
Romans carried very little plate into the field) _ 
bandoned all the reſt to the foldiers. - 
He afterwards cauſed the bodies of his own 

to be placed in an heap, in order to burn and pay 
them the laſt duties. Some authors write, that he 
cauſed the Conſul's body to be fought, and that having 
found it, he gave it very honourable interment. 


. 


As to thoſe who had retired to Canuſium, the in- Liv. ibid. 


habitants giving them nothing but quarters, a lady 
of Apulia, of 9 birth and riches, called 
Buſa, ſupplied them with cloaths, proviſions, and even 
money. After the war, the Senate did not fail to ex- 
preſs their gratitude to her for ſo great a generofity, 
and to confer extraordinary honours. upon her. 

For the reſt, as there were four legionary Fribunes 
amongſt theſe troops, the queſtion was, which of them 
ſhould command till farther orders. By the conſent 
of them all, that honour was conferred upon P. Scipio, 
then very young, and upon Appius Claudius. 


| Whilſt they were deliberating amongſt themſelves Li Liv. xxii. 


upon what was neceſſary to be done in the prefent con- 


juncture, P. Furius Philus, the ſon of a perſon of 


Conſular dignity, came to tell them, that they enter- 
tained falſe hopes, and that the Commonwealth was 
entirely ruined. That a conſiderable number of the 
better ſort of the youth, with L. Cæcilius Metellus at 
their head, were endeavouring to get ſhips, with de- 
hgn to quit Italy, and to imbark, in order to retire 
to ſome king in alliance with the Romans. Of all the 


misfortunes that had fallen upon the Commonwealth, 


there 


* 
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there had been no example of ſo defperate and fatal x 


reſolution. All that were in the Council, were ſtruck 


with amazement on this news. Moſt of them kept a 
mournful ſilence. Some propoſed deliberating upon 
the affair; when young Scipio, for whom the glory of 


terminating this war ſucceſsfully was reſerved, affirm- 
ed, © that there was no time to be loſt in an affair of 


that nature. That the queſtion was to act, and not to 
deliberate. That thoſe who loved the Commonwealth 


had only to follow him. That there could not be 


eater enemies of the State, than men capable of form- 


— ſuch a deſign.“ After theſe words, he went 


directly to the houſe where Metellus lodged, followed 
by a great number of the moſt zealous. And having 
found the young perſons aſſembled, of whom he had 
been informed, he drew his fword, and preſenting the 
point to them, he ſaid: I ſwear firſt, that I will not 


„„ abandon the Commonwealth, and that I will not 


<« ſuffer any one elſe to abandon it. Great Jupiter, 
<« I call upon you to witneſs my oath; and I conſent, 
ce if I fail to keep it, that you will cauſe me and my 
c family to periſh by the moſt cruel of deaths. Cæci- 


< lius, do you take the ſame oath, and all that are 


Liv. xxii. 
84. 


< here aſſembled. Whoever refuſes to comply, ſhall 
die this moment.” They all ſwore, being as much 
terrified as if they had ſeen and heard the Victor Han- 
nibal ; and permitted Scipio to have them guarded 

At the time this paſſed at Canuſium, about four 
thouſand men, horſe and foot, who had been diſperſ- 
ed in the flight about the country, repaired to Venuſia 
to the Conſul. The inhabitants of that city received 
them into their houſes, where they took great care of 
them. They ſupplied all thoſe that wanted them, 
with arms and cloaths, and gave each horſeman about 
twelve ſhillings, and each of the foot about eight 
ſhillings. In a word, both in public and private, 
they treated them with all poſſible marks of extreme 
good-will. They were unwilling it ſhould be ſaid, 


that the People of their city had been leſs . 
| a: than 
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than a ſingle woman of Canuſium: ſuch force has A. R. $36. 
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But Buſa, notwithſtanding her great ene and Liv. ibid. 
good heart, was overwhelmed by the great number 
of thoſe, who had occaſion for her aid. Already more 
than ten thouſand men had repaired into that city. 
Appius and Scipio having been informed, that one 
of the Conſuls had 7 the loſs of the battle, ſent 
him a courier, to let him know what troops — had 
with them, and to aſk Whether it was his will, that 
they ſhould march them to him at Venuſia, or ſhould - 
expect him at Canuſium. Varro choſe rather to go 
and join them, where they were. When he arrived 
there, he ſaw himſelf at the head of a body of troops, 
that might paſs for a Conſular army; and with theſe 
forces, If he was not yet in a condition to keep the 
field, he was at leaſt capable of ſtopping the een | 
by oppoſing them with the ON of enen . 


SE CY Ba „ 


Confternation, which the confuſed rumour. of t the "A f the 
army occaſions at Rome. The Senate aſſembles. . Wiſe 
counſel of Fabius to make the neceſſary diſpoſitions in the 
city. The Senate receives letters from Varro, which in- 
form them of the preſent ſtate of affairs. News concern- 
ing Sicily. . M. Marcellus is appointed to command the 
troops in the room of Varro. Crime of two Veſtals., Q: 
Fabius Piftor is ſent to Delphi. Human victims ſacri- 
ficed to the Gods. Marcellus takes upon him the com- 
mand of the troops. M. Junius is created Difator. 
Slaves liſted. Hannibal permits the priſoners to ſend 
deputies to Rome, to treat about their ranſom.” Cartha- 
lon, a Carthaginian officer, ordered to quit the territor 
of the Commonwealth. Speech of one , the Deputies 
in favour of the priſoners.” Speech of Manlius 7. orqualus 
againſt the ſame priſoners. The Senate refuſes to ran- 
ſom them. Reflections upon that refuſal. Mean fraud 
of one of the Deputies. Many allies quit the party of 
the Romans. Varro returns to Rome, where he is very 
well received, Reflexion To this conduf? of the Roman 
Pecple. 


NO 


25K. 5 Jo certain and exact news of what had paſled at 
9 the battle of Cannæ, had yet been received at 
Liv, xxii. Rome; and it even was not known, that there was 
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ſtill in being the ſad remains of which we have: juſt 
been ſpeaking. Theentire defeat of both armies, and 
the death of the two Conſuls, was rumoured. Never 
had Rome, fince the taking of the city by the Gaul, 
been under ſuch alarm, and in fo great and univerſal 
a conſternation. It was talked, that the Romans had 
now neither camp, Generals, nor foldiers. That Han- 
nibal was maſter of Apulia, and Samnium, as he would 
ſoon be of all Italy. Nothing was heard, but cries and 
groans in the ſtreets; the women in tears, teari 
their hair, and beating their breaſts, in the dreadful 
deſpair to which they were reduced; the men, ſad 
and dejected, and inwardly abandoned to a grief they 
were deſirous to conceal, expreſſed it in ſpite of them- 
ſelves by their ſilence. 

What other nation would not have ſunk under the 
weight of ſo many calamities ? If we compare the bat- 
tle of Cannæ with that which the Carthaginians loſt 
at the iſlands Ægates, and which reduced them to give 
up Sicily and Sardinia to the Victor, and afterwards 
to pay him tribute; or that which Hannibal himſelf 
loſt afterwards at the gates of Carthage; they are in 
nothing to be compared with it; except that the loſs 
of them was ſuſtained with leſs conſtancy and courage. 
Affairs were in this condition, when the Prætors, 
P. Furius Philus, and M. Pomponius, aſſembled the 
Senate, in order to take meaſures for the preſervation 
of Rome. For they did not doubt, but Hannibal, 
after having defeated their armies, would immediately 
ſet out to attack the Capitol, the taking of which 
would terminate the war, and compleat the ruin of 
the Commonwealth. But as the women, who flocked 
around the Senate-houſe, made the air reſound with 
their cries, and that even before it was known, who 
was alive and who dead, all families were equally in 
the greateſt affliction : Q. Fabius Maximus was of 
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opinion, that couriers ſhould be immediately diſ- Kg 
patched upon the Appian and Latine Ways, with 276, 
orders to interrogate thoſe, who, had eſcaped by flight, 
and whom they ſhould; meet on their route, to know 

from them the fate of the Conſuls and army; where 

the remains of the troops were, admitting there were 

any; which way Hannibal had. direded his. march 

after the battle ; what he was actually, doing ; and 

what might. be conjectured. in reſpect to his future 
deſigns. He alſo repreſented, that for want of the 
magiſtrates, whoſe number was. too ſmall in the city, 

the Senators ſhould take. care to calm the trouble and 

dread that prevailed in it; and he added a very long 

detail of all it was neceſſary for them to do in order 

to ſucceed; in this. reſpect. That when the tumult 
ſhould be appeaſed, and the minds of the people more 

calm, the Senate. ſhould. re- aſſemble to deliberate more 

cooly upon meaſures for preſerving the Common- 


wealth.” | 


Every body came into this opinion, and it was im- ie. Xii. 


mediately put in execution. The firſt thing that was 56. 
done, was. to forbid the women to appear in public, 
becauſe their deſpair and clamygur ſerved only to de- 
ject the people, already too much affected. In the 
ſecond place, the Senators went from houſe to houſe 
to encourage the heads of families, and to repreſent to 
them, that the State did not want reſources againſt the 
preſent evils. Fabius himſelf, inſtead of appearing 
timorous, and without hope, as he did when there 
ſeemed nothing to fear; now, when every body was 
in extreme conſternation, and horrible anguiſh, walked 
about with a grave pace, and a countenance full of 
aſſurance and tranquility; which, with his ſerious and 
conſoling diſcourſes,, revived. the courage, and calmed 
the grief, of the whole: city, And laſtly, leſt fear 
ſhould: prevail over all other ſentiments, and the. eiti- 
zens, by retiring elſewhere, ſhould leave the city with- 
out defence, guards were poſted at the gates, in order 
that no-body. might go out without permiſſion. . When 
the Senators had: diſperſed the multitude, that had ga- 
Vor. III. | I 1 thered 
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A. R. 536, thered round the Senate-houſe and in the Forum, and 
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Liv. xxii. 


Ibid, 57. 


nec victoris animo, nec magni Ducis more, nundinantem. 
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at- C. appeaſed the tumult in all parts of the city, letters 


arrived from Varro, by which © he informed the Se- 
nate of the death of the Conſul Paulus ZEmilius and 
the defeat of the army : That as for him, he was ac- 
tually at Canuſium, where he was drawing together 
the remains of this defeat: That he had with him a. 
bout ten thouſand in a condition bad enough: That 
* Hannibal was ſtill at Cannæ; where he amuſed him. 
ſelf with gathering the ſpoils upon the field of battle, 
and ſetting a tate for the ranſom of the priſoners in a 
manner becoming neither a great General, nor a Vie. 
tor.” Soon after all the citizens were informed of 
their particular loſſes. And as there was not a family, 
which was not obliged to wear mourning,” it was limit- 
ed by a decree of the Senate to thirty days, in order 


that the feſtivals and other ceremonies of religion, 


whether public or private, ſhould not be interrupted 
too long. 5 . 
The Senate had ſcarce re-entered their houſe, than 
they received other letters from Sicily, by which the 
Prætor T. Otacilius informed them, that the Cartha- 
ginian fleet ravaged King Hiero's dominions. That 
he had made preparations for failing to attack it; but 
that he had received advice at the ſame time, that 
they had another fleet near the iſlands gates, which 
was preparing to fail to Lilybæum, and to ravage the 
province of the Roman People, when he ſhould have 
ſet out to cover the coaſts of Syracuſe. That it was 
therefore neceſſary to ſend a new fleet, if they deſigned 
to defend Hiero, and the Province of Sicily. 
The Senators' were of opinion, that M. Claudms 
Marcellus, who commanded the fleet' at Oftia, ſhould 
be ſent to Canuſium, and that the Conſul ſhould be 
wrote to, to leave the command of the army to that 
Prætor, and to come himſelf to Rome, as ſoon as he 
could, and as the good of the Commonwealth would 
admit. 1 8 . | 
* Poenum ſedere ad Cannas, in captiyorum pretiis prædaque alia, 
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The fear which ſo much bad news gave the Ro- A. R. 53 
mans, was ſtill augmented by a great number of pro- 
digies, of Which the moſt terrifying, was the crime of Liv. xxii. 
the Veſtals Qpimia and Floronia, who both, this ſame 57. 
year, ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted. The one, 
according to cuſtom, was buried alive near the gate 


Collina; the other killed herſelf to avoid that puniſn- 
ment. The Decemviri were ordered to conſult the 


books of the Sibyl; and Q. Fabius Pictor was ſent to 


Delphi, to know from the oracle, by what prayers 
and ſacrifices the wrath of the Gods might be appeaſ- 
ed. This was the Fabius Pictor, who wrote the Ro- 
man Hiſtory from Romulus down to his on times. 
The work of a Senator, employed in the public affairs, 


ſhould, J conceive, be of great authority. But Po- Polyb. i. 


lybius imputes to him a blind paſſion for his country, 
which often made him . depart from the truth; and 
Livy himſelf does not ſeem to have 
lue upon him. 


* s 


During the abſence of Fabius Pictor, ſome extraor- Liv. xii. 
dinary ſacrifices were made, as preſcribed in the books??? 


that contained the deſtiny of the Romans. Amongſt 
the reſt a male and female Gaul, and a Grecian man 
and woman were ſacrificed, by being buried alive in a 
cave in the beaſt-market, which had been lined with 
ſtone. This place had before been bathed with hu- 
man blood, according to a rite that the Romans had 
borrowed from foreign nations. What blindneſs was 
this! What idea had theſe nations of their Gods, to 


believe that human blood was capable of appeaſing 


their wrath ? But how could a people, who valued 
themſelves upon their great humanity, and politeneſs 
of manners, as the Romans did, give into ſo cruel and 
barbarous a ſuperſtition ? This was the worſhip, which 
the devil, „who was a murtherer from the beginning,” 
and had uſurped the place of the true God, required 
from men, and which we ſhould ſtill pay him, if the 
all. powerful grace of the Redeemer had not delivered 
vs from ſlavery to him, | | | 8 
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A. R. . In the mean time M. Marcellus ſent fifteen hundred 
. * men, whom he had raiſed for the ſea-ſervice, to Rome, 
Liv. xxii. to guard the city. As to himſelf, after having fent 
*7- the third legion to Teanum in Campania with the le. 
et Tribunes, he left the fleet, with as many 
ſoldiers as could be ſpared, and under the command 
of P. Furius Philus ; and ſome days after repaired to 
Canuſium by great marches. * W 
Lir. ibid. M. Junius, Nein afterwards been created Dictator 
| by the authority of the Senate, appointed Ti. Sem. 
pronius General of the horſe, and, amongſt the. ney 
troops, he lifted all the young men, who had attained 
the age of ſeventeen (which was the time when the 
Romans firſt entered to ſerve in the army) and he even 
liſted ſome who had not quitted the robe. * pruetexta, 
and who, conſequently, were under that age. Of 
theſe he compoſed four legions and a body. of a thou- 
ſand horſe. At the fame time he ſent to demand of 
the allies of the Latine name the contingent they were 


to furniſh in virtue of the treaty. He alſo cauſed | 


arms of all kinds to be prepared, without including 
thoſe which had formerly been taken from the enemy, 
and which were removed from the temples and port- 


. * mY 


cos to arm the new ſoldiers. 


P ” 


Liv, ibid, Beſides theſe, the Romans made levies of a new 
kind. For the Commonwealth not being capable of 
ſupplying a ſufficient number of free citizens, liſted 
eight thouſand of the moſt robuſt ſlaves, firſt aſking 
them, whether they took arms with their own entire 
-onſent and good-will : a very remarkable circum- 
tance. They did not believe, that ſoldiers raiſed: by 
force were to be relied upon. They preferred ſoldiers 
of this kind to thoſe, who were Hannibal's priſoners, 
and whom that General offered to reſtore for a lels 
ranſom than the price paid for theſe ſlaves. + 

Ibid. 8. Hannibal, after the victory at Cannæ, acting rather 
like a Conqueror than a General, that remembered he 


* They did not quit the Pretexta till ſeventeen years. of. age [ 
have ſpoke of it, and of the other Roman habits, in a former par of 
this volume, 


had 
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had ftill enemies to overcome, cauſed a ſtate of all the 
priſoners to be laid before him. He ſeparated the al- 
lies from the Romans; ſpoke to the firſt with the ſame 
profeſſions of good- will and amity, as he had before 
after the battle of Thraſymenus; and diſmiſſed them 
all without ranſom: Then having ordered the Romans 


to be brought before him which he had not hitherto - 


done, he ſpoke to them with lenity enough. He told 
them, That it was not his intention to deſtroy their 
nation; that he fought againſt them only for glory 
and empire. That as his forefathers had given way 
to the valour of the Romans, he would uſe is utmoſt 
endeayours to reduce the Romans to give way in their 
turn to his good fortune and courage, That there- 
fore he would permit the priſoners to' ranſom them- 
ſelves. That he demanded for each horſeman about 
twelve pounds, for each of the foot about ſeven, and 
about two pounds ten ſhillings for every ſlave.” “ 

Though Hannibal had conſiderably increaſed the 
ranſom before agreed upon, the priſoners however ac- 


cepted with joy the conditions, though unjuſt, upon 


which they were permitted to withdraw out of the 
hands of the enemy. They therefore choſe ten of the 
moſt conſiderable amongſt them, whom they ſent to 
Rome to the Senate. Hannibal deſired no other ſecu- 
rity for their faith; than the oath which they took to 


return. He ſent Carthalon, a Carthaginian of the 


greateſt diſtinction, along with, them, to propoſe con- 
ditions to the Romans, in caſe he found them diſpoſed 
to make peace. When theſe deputies had quitted the 
camp of the ns vert, ex one of them, pretending 
to have forgot ſomething, returned thither, and rejoin- 
ed his companions before night. 


SET 
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216. 


When it was known at Rome, that they were upon Liv. xxii. 


the point of arriving in the city, the Dictator ſent one 38. 


of his Lictors to Carthalon, to order him in his name 
to quit the territory of the Commonwealth before 
night, Is this then the Chief of a People conquered 
and reduced to extremities, who aſſumes ſuch a tone 
of haughtineſs and empire to his conquerors ? 


1 As 
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As to the deputies. of the priſoners, he admitted 


them to an audience of the Senate, when M. Junius, 
the principal perſon amongſt them, ſpoke thus in the 
name of them all. There is nobody, fathers, that 
does not know, no people have leſs regard: for the 
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priſoners of their country than the Romans: But, 
without having too good an opinion of our cauſe, 
we may affirm, that no priſoners ever deſerved your 
indifference or contempt leſs than we. For it was 
neither in the field of battle, nor through fear, that 
we delivered up our arms to the enemy: but after 
having fought till night, on heaps of dead bodies, we 
at laſt retired into our camp. During the remains of 
day, and the whole night following, notwithſtanding 
the fatigues we had undergone, notwithſtanding the 
wounds with which we were covered, we defended 
our intrenchments. The next day, ſeeing ourſelyes 
inveſted by a victorious army, and having our com- 
munication with the water cut off, without any hopes 
of opening ourſelves a way through an innumerable 
multitude of enemies; and convinced beſides, that 
it was no crime to ſave ſome ſmall remains of an 


army, that had left fifty thouſand men upon the 


field of battle; we at length treated concerning our 
ranſom, and delivered up to the enemy the arms 
that could no longer be of any uſe to us. 

« We knew, that our anceſtors had given the Gauls 
gold to ranſom themſelves; and that our fathers, 
though ſo ſevere in reſpe& to the conditions of 
peace, had however ſent Ambaſſadors to Tarentum, 
to treat about the ranſom of priſoners. And not- 
withſtanding that, the battle, which we loft at 
Alla againit the Gauls, and that which Pyrrhus 
gained againft us at Heraclea, were lefs pernicious 
to the Commonwealth by the ſlaughter” of our ſol- 


diers, than by their fear and flight. Whereas the | 


fields of Cannæ are covered with the dead bodies 
of the Romans; and if we eſcaped the enemy's fury, 


it was becauſe their arms were blunted, and their 


ſtrength exhauſted by ſlaughtering us. 


« There 
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_ There are. even ſome .of us who cannot ber e- 
« proached with having quitted the field of battle; 
but who having been appointed to guard the camp, 
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« fell with the camp itſelf into the hands of the enemy. 


_ « do not envy the fate or condition of any of my 
« countrymen and fellow-ſoldiers, nor deſire to juſtify 
« myſelf at their expence. But, unleſs there be merit 
« in running better, and flying faſter and more ſuc- 
« ceſsfully than others, I do not think thoſe to be pre- 
« ferred to us, moſt of whom quitted the field of 
battle without arms, and did not ſtop till they had 
« reached Venuſia or Canuſium; nor that they can 


« boaſt of being able to do the Commonwealth better 
« ſervice than we. You will find good and valiant 


« ſoldiers in them; but the remembrance that we are 
« indebted to your goodneſs for having been ranſom- 
ed, and reinſtated in our country, will induce us to 
exceed them, if poſſible, by our valour and zeal. 

« You are raiſing ſoldiers of all ages and condi- 
tions. I am informed, that you are arming eight 
« thouſand ſlaves. We are very near the ſame num- 
« ber of citizens, and our ranſom will not exceed what 
« it will coſt you to purchaſe them. For I ſhould 
6 injure the Roman name, if I compared them with 
« us in any other manner. | IE 

« If you make any difficulty to chuſe the ſide of 
« favour and humanity in reſpect to us, a treatment 
« for which we do not believe we have given room; 
« conſider to what enemy you are going to abandon 
„us. Is it to a Pyrrhus, who treated our priſoners 


« like his friends and gueſts ; or to a Barbarian, ta 


A Carthaginian, equally avaricious and cruel ? If 
you ſaw the chains, with which your citizens are 
laden; if you were witneſſes of the miſery in which 
© they are made to languiſh, you would undaubredly 
be no leſs moved with their condition, than if you 
« were to turn your eyes upon the# fields of Cannæ, 


covered with heaps of the dead bodies of your 


ſoldiers. | 
| 11 4 2 a : af You 
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< You hear the groans, and may ſee the tears of 
« our relations, who expett your anſwer in the moſt 
« cruel anxiety, What do you believe muſt be the 
« alarm of our abſent companions concerning the de- 
« cree you are going to pronounce, which will deter- 
$ mine in reſpect to their lives and liberty? 

« Though Hannibal, contrary. to his diſpoſition, 
e ſhould incline to treat us with lenity and goodneſs, 
* could we endure life, .after you ſhould have judged 
« us unworthy of being ranfomed ? The priſoners, 
* whom Pyrrhus diſmiſſed in former times without 
4 ranſom, returned to Rome along with the princi- 
<« pal perſons of the city, who had been ſent to hin 
<« to treat of their ranſom. For me, I ſhould return 
* into my country, a citizen of leſs value than a ſmall 
* fum'of money. Every one has his maxims, and 
« manner of thinking. I know, that I am expoſed 
« to loſe my life: but I fear much lefs to die, than to 
&* live without honour; and I ſhould think myſelf 
« eternally diſhonoured, if it ſhould appear, that you 
* had condemned us as wretches unworthy of your 
% compaſſion. For it will never be imagined, that it 
ce was on account of the money you were deſirous to 


«c"Inve.” | 5 


As ſoon as he had done ſpeaking, the croud of their 
relations, who were not far from the aſſembly, began 
to raiſe mournful cries. They ſtretched out their 
hands towards the Senators, and implored them to 
reſtore them their children, brothers, fathers; and- 
huſbands : for the occaſion had alſo induced the wo- 


men to come into the Forum, to join their prayers | 


with thoſe of the men. After the people were made 
to remove, they began to collect the voices. Opinions 
were very much divided. The moſt compaſſionate 
were for ranſoming them vith the public money. 


Others maintained, that the Commonwealth was not 


in a condition to be at that expence : that it ſufficed 
to ſuffer them to ranſom themſelves with their own 
money: they added, that the State might aid ſuch as 


had not ready money, on condition, that they ſhould 
; 6 = 9 engage 
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engage their lands or houſes for the paytnent of the A.R. 5366 


money that ſhould be lent them. 


T. Manlius Torquatus then, one of the moſt illuſ- Liv. xxii. 
trious Senators, who had been twice Conſul, but who 60. 


was ſtill more diftinguiſhed by the ancient ſeverity, 
which in the opinion of many he carried even into 
cruelty, when it came to his turn to ſpeak, explained 
himſelf in the following terms. If the deputies had 
« been contented with aſking, that the priſoners ſhould 
« be ranſomed, without attacking the reputation of 
« others, I ſhould have given my opinion in one 
« word. I ſhould only have exhorted you to follow 
« the example ſet you by your fathers, and from which 
« we cannot depart without ruining military diſci- 
« pline. But as they have almoſt made it for their 
glory to have ſurrendered themſelves to the enemy, 
« and haye made no difficulty to prefer themſelves, 
« not only to thoſe who were taken in the field of bat- 
« tle, but even to thoſe who retired to Venuſia and 
« Canufium, and to the Conſul Varro himſelf, I think 
« it incumbent on me to let you know all that paſſed 
« after the battle of Cann. I wiſh I had now for 
« my auditors the ſoldiers of Canuſſum, the irreproach- 
« able witneſſes of every one's valour and cowardice ; 
« or at leaſt P. Sempronius, whoſe council and ex- 


« ample had they regarded, they would now be ſol- 


« diers in our camp, and not priſoners in the hands of 
the enemy. But what was their conduct? From 
« the time that the greateſt part of the enemy had re- 


entered their camp, either to reſt themſelves after 


« the fatigues of the battle, of to give themſelves up 
« to the joy that always ſucceeds victory, an whole 
night paſſed, in which they might have forced their 
way through the few Carthaginians, that were left 
to oppoſe a retreat, which ſeven thouſand men were 
capable of opening ſword in hand, even in the midſt 
« of an whole army. But they had neither hearts to 
« undertake it themſelves, nor docility enough to fol- 
« low him, who ſet them the example, and exhorted 
* them to imitfte him. During the greateſt part of 
| cc the 
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the night, Sempronius never ceaſed adviſing and 
reſſing them to follow him, whilſt the enemy were 
ſtill but in ſmall numbers around their camp, whilſt 


all was in profound filence, and the night would 


cover their retreat. It was in vain for him to re. 


monſtrate to them, that before day appeared, they 


would arrive in the cities of the allies, where they 
would have nothing farther to fear; and to ani- 
mate them, he mentioned ſeveral examples of the 


like nature. Nothing was capable of moving you. 


He ſhewed you a way, that led to ſafety with glory; 


and your courage failed you, even when the queſ- 


tion was to ſave. your lives. You had before your 
eyes fifty thouſand of your citizens and allies, that 
lay dead upon the field of battle: and ſo many ex- 
amples of courage could not inſpire you, with any. 
And you were not only contented with being abject 


and cowardly ; you not only refuſed to follow him 


that gave you good counſel, but you endeavoured 
to keep him with you, to ſtop himſelf, if at the 
head of a body of ſoldiers more valiant than you, 
he had not opened his way through. cowards and 
traitors ſword in hand. Sempronius was obliged to 
force a paſſage through his own citizens, before he 
forced one through the enemy. And ſhould Rome 
regret the loſs of ſuch ſoldiers ?. Of ſeven thouſand 
men, only fix hundred had the valour to return free, 
and with their arms in their hands, into their coun- 
try, whilſt forty thouſand of the enemy could nel- 
ther deter, nor keep them back. With how much 


more eaſe would two whole legions. have executed 


the ſame enterprize ? To conclude, I ſhall reduce 
my opinion to theſe few words. I believe you 
ought no more to ranſom theſe men, than to give 
up thoſe to Hannibal, who opened themſelves a 
way through the enemy with the greateſt valour, and. 
gloriouſly reſtored themſelves to their country. 


This ſpeech made a great impreſſion. The Sena- 
tors, moved with Manlius's diſcourſe, had leſs regard 
to the ties of blood, in which they ſtood with * 
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of the priſoners, than to the fatal conſequences, that A. R. 536+ 
an indulgence, fo little conformable to the ſeverity of Ant. C. 


their anceſtors, might have. Beſides which, they did 
not believe it proper to be at an expence, that would 
at the ſame time exhauſt the treaſury of the Common- 


216. 
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wealth, and furniſh Hannibal with a ſupply, of which 


it was well known he was in extreme want. It was 
therefore reſolved not to ranſom the priſoners. This 


ſad anſwer, and the loſs of ſo many citizens, added to 


thoſe who had. been killed in the battle, excited new 
ſorrow in every heart; and the whole multitude, that 
had remained at the entrance of the Senate-houſe, fol- 
lowed the deputies to the gates of the city with tears 
in their eyes, and making lamentable moan. 

One can ſcarce refrain from taxing the inflexible 
tigour, with which the Senate rejected the requeſt of 


ſeven thouſand priſoners, whole caſe ſeemed to plead 


much in their favour, with exceſſive and inhuman 
cruelty. If the maxim of conquering or dying, and 
never to give up their arms to the enemy, had been a 


maxim inviolably obſerved by the Romans, we ſhould 


be leſs ſurprized. But that was not the caſe; we have 
ſeen, on more than one occaſion, the priſoners of war 
ranſomed by the Romans. Indeed it might be that 
reaſon itſelf that induced them now to ſhew themſelves 
ſo firm and inexorable, in order to give new vigour, 
by a ſignal example, to that maxim, which they con- 
ſidered with reaſon as the ſtrongeſt ſupport of the 
State, and which could alone render them invincible, 
by rendering them formidable and ſuperior to all their 


enemies. Accordingly Polybius obſerves, and his re- Polyb. vi. 
mark well confirms what we ſay here, that one of the 5 


reaſons which had induced Hannibal to propoſe the 
ranſom of the priſoners, was to deprive them, if poſſi- 
ble, of that ardour of courage, that made them ſo ter- 
nble, and that determinate reſolution of dying rather 
taan to give up their arms; by ſhewing them in this 
ranſom an aſſured reſource, even though they ſhould 
ſurrender to the enemy. And he adds, that it was the 
knowledge the Senators had of this deſign of Hanni- 
bal, which rendered them inexorable. | 4 
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A. R. 36. One of the deputies returned to his houſe, beliey- 


ing he had acquitted himſelf of his oath by going back 


Liv. xxii, fraudulently into Hannibal's camp, under the pretence 


61. 


of having forgot ſomething. But fo mean a fraud, 
that diſhonoured the Roman name, was no ſooner 
known, than it was told in full Senate. It was the 
opinion of every body, that he ſhould be ſeized, put 


under a guard, and carried back to HanhibaPs camp. 


Ibid. 


Plat, in 
Fab. 184. 


After the battle of Cannæ enſued the revolt of 
Italy. The allies of the Romans; whoſe fidelity had 
been unalterable till that day, began to ſtagger, with- 
out any other reaſon than the fear of ſeeing the Com. 
monwealth deſtroyed. The names of the States that 


quitted the party of the Romans, but at different 


time, ſome ſooner, ſome later, were as follows. The 
Campanians, Atellani, Calatini, Hirpini, part of 
Apulia, all the Samnites except the Pentri, the Bruttij, 
and Lucaniansz to whom may be added the Sallen- 
tini, all the coaſt inhabited by the Greeks, the Meta. 
pontini, the Tarentines, the Crotonienſes, the Locri, 
and all the Ciſalpine Gauls. 1 TEE, 
We have here the effect of an injudicious ill-timed 
battle, and what Fabius had foreſeen : Wheteas be. 
fore it Hannibal had neither city, magazine, nor port 
in Italy in his poſſeſſion, and could not ſubfiſt his 
troops without great difficulties ; and that only from 
day to day, by what he could plunder and catry off, 
having no ſafe convoys, nor any proviſions for this 
war, and running here and there with his artny, one 


might almoſt ſay, like a great body of robbers: inſtead 


of this unhappy condition, he ſaw himſelf on a ſudden 


maſter of a great part of Italy, with proviſiotis and 
forage in vaſt abundance. The value of 4 wiſe and 
experienced General was then known. What before 


the battle was called ſlowneſs and timidity in Fabius, 
foon after ſeemed, not the effe& of human reafon, but, 
ſays Plutarch, of a divine genius, that had foreſeen 
at ſuch a diſtance things that were to happen, and 
which ſeemed ſcarce credible to thoſe who made fe 
fatal an experience of them. 


But 
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But what is aſtoniſhing here, 1s, that ſo many diſ- 4; R.526- 
graces and loſſes, which. happened one upon another, 476. 
could not oblige the Romans to hear the leaſt word of Plut. in 
peace. And laſtly, what exceeds every thing chat 11. "3+- 
can be imagined of this kind, is the glorious reception, 61. 
which they made Varco at his return, after a defeat of Paulum | 
which himſelf had been the principal and almoſt fole Van n 
cauſe. When it was known, that he was upon the deſperavit. 
point of entering Rome, alk the orders of the State For. 
went out to meet him, and return him thanks for not 
having deſpaired of the Commonwealth; and that, in 
ſo great a misfortune, he had not abandoned it, but 
was come to reſume the helm, and to put himſelf at 
the head of the laws, and of his citizens, as not judg- 
ing them yet without reſource. There is no puniſh- 
ment, of which a General, who had ſuſtained, a like 
loſs, or even a much leſs, would not have been thought 
worthy at Carthage. | 
This 5 ſtroke gives us great room for admir- 
ing the wiſdom of the Roman Senate. What a differ - 
ence there is between Rome and Carthage in reſpect 
to the ſpirit. and principles of government ! E it really 
good policy to make Generals accountable fon their 
ſucceſs.? May. they not happen to be unfortuuate with- 
out any fault of theirs? But, though it ſhould be 
through their fault, that a battle, a war, ſhould have 
been unſucceſsful, does that fault (I except treaſon) 
deſerve to be puniſhed with death? If it is ignorance 
in the art of war, or even cowardice, ought not the 
State or Prince that choſe them, to impute that thought 
to themſelves ? Beſides which, are there not puniſh- 
ments more conformable to humanity, and at the ſame 
time more uſeful to the State? Amongſt the Romans 
a fine, a ſlight diſgrace, a kind of voluntary exile, 
ſeemed ſufficient puniſhments for their Generals; and 
even thoſe were uſed but very rarely. They choſe ra- 
ther to give them time and occaſion to amend their 
faults by noble exploits, which entirely obliterated the 
ſhame and remembrance of them, and preſerved Ge- 
nerals for the Commonwealth, that might become 
5 N capable 
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A. R. 536. Capable of rendering it ſervice. The barbarous Cuſ- 
Ant. C. tom, ſtill actually obſerved amongſt the Turks, with 


216. 


whom we ſee, in a very ſhort ſhack of time, three or 


four Grand Vizirs leave their heads upon. the ſcaffold, 


or periſn by the fatal bow-ſtring ; is that cuſtom, I 


ſay, a proper means for inſpiring thoſe with courage 


and zeal, who are appointed to command? But, to 


return to the Romans, and the conduct they obſerved 


in reſpect to Varro, if they had condemned him to 
die, as he ſeemed to deſerve, after having occaſioned 
more than fifty thouſand citizens to periſn, how ca- 
pable would ſuch a decree have been of au menting 
the conſternation and deſpair of the publick, which 
roſe but too high already: whereas the favourable re- 
tion which they gave the Conſul, intimated to the 
eople, that the evil was not without ; remedy, and 
made them believe, that the Senate had certain and 


preſent reſources. 


The conduct of the Senate in 1 to Varro Was 
always equally ſuſtained. He was continued in com- | 
mand ſeveral years; but with the precaution of only 


giving him commiſſions of little importance: ſo that 


his perſon was always honoured, but without _— 
the State to the conſequences of his incapacity. 
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SE CN A 


Hannibal, after the batile of Cannæ, marches into Cam- 
pania. He goes towards Capua, a city abandoned to 
luxury and voluptuouſneſs. Pacuvius Calavius ſubjects 
the Senate of that city to the People, and thereby to 
himſelf. © Cauſes. of the luxury. and debauchery of the 
Campanians. | They ſend Ambaſſadors to. Varro, be 
diſcovers to them too much in reſpeci to the loſs ſuſtained 

at Canne. The ſame Ambaſſag:rs are ſent to Hannibal. 
Conditions of the alliance of the: Campanians with Han- 
nibal. He is received into Capua. Perolla propeſes to 
his father to till Haunibal. Calavius diſſuades him 

from ſa horrid a deſign. ; Hennibal's magnificent pro- 
miſes to the Campanians. He demands Decius Magius 
to be delivered up to him: which is complied wih im- 
mediateliy. Magius reproaches the Gampanians with 
their cowardice. He is driven ¶ a ſtorm inio Egypt. 
Fabius Pictar ri OS. l 4 ws 2 Ye "of the. oracle of : 
Delpbh 0 al. ES men . 
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H Annibal, after having conquered the Romans at 4. f. 4 


Cannæ, and taken and plundered their camp, Ant. C. 
marched immediately from Apulia into Samnium, and |. in 


entered the country of the Hirpini, where the city of ;. 
| Compſa 


496 
A. R. 536. * Compſa was delivered up to him. After having lefr 


Aat. C. 
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all his plunder and baggage there, he divided his army 


inte two bodies. Mago, with the one, had orders tö 
receive ſuch of the cĩtjes, as ſurrendered of themſelves, 
into the alliance of the Carthaginians, or to reduce 
thoſe which ſnould make reſiſtance. Hannibal with 
the other, croſſed all Campania, advanced towards 
the,+ lower ſea, with deſign to make himſelf maſter of 
Naples (Neapolis) in order to have a maritime city xt 


his diſpoſal, which would put him in a condition to | 


receiye the aids Carthage ſhould ſend him. But hay- 
ing conſidered more narrowly the height and ſolidity 
of the-walls of that city, he ſaw, that he ſhould get 
nothing by attacking i it, and deſiſted from that enter- 
Prize. 

From thence he turned his march towards Capua 


The inhabitants of that city were plunged in luxury 
and voluptuouſneſs. Thefe were the fruits of a lung 
peace, and continual proſperity, during a great num- 
ber of years. But, in this general corruption, the 
greateſt 3 of Capua was the abuſe, which the Peo- 
ple made of their Ebenen Pacuvius Calavius had 


found the ſecret of m the. Senate dependant on 


the People, and thereby oi * it to himſelf. 
This popular citizen, though noble, kad by bad me- 
thods acquired infinite credit at Capua. The year 
that the Romans were defeated at Fhrafymenus, = 


Ibid.—4. was principal magiſtrate of that city. Hie was 


- eaſy. 


ſuaded, that the People, who: had long hated the Se. 
nate, and who. are always fond: of innovations, would 
take occaſion from this defeat to proceed to great ex- 
ö as to aſſaſſinate the Senate, and: 2 
apua to Hannibal, in caſe that General approached 
A his victorious army. Pacuvius was a bad man; f 
but not of the number of thoſe abandoned wretches of 
the firſt claſs, to whom the moſt enormous crimes, are 
He Wa ver well pleaſed: to: lord | it im his cqum 


* Now . in the/Ulterior Principality. 
+ Mare Inferum, that 2 the coaſts e Campa, 


try 
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try, but he did not deſire, that it ſhould be utterly 


A. R. 


0%. 
rained;; and he knew, that a State is abſolutely un Ant, 


done, when a publie council ſubſiſts no longer in it. 


He therefore conceived a ſtratagem; from which he 


was in hopes of deriving two advantages at once, viz. 


do ſave the Senate, and to ſubjectt it entirely to the Peo- 


ple ati nf e 
In order to this, he aſſembled the Senators, and re- 
preſented to them, that they were threatened with 


extreme danger. That the populace did not intend 
to revolt in order to deſtroy the Senate afterwards, but 


that their deſign was to rid themſelves of the Senate, 


by killing all, of whom it was compoſed, in order to 
give themſelves afterwards. to Hannibal. That he 
knew a means to preſerve them from that danger: but 
that it was previouſly neceſſary, that forgetting all 


differences, which had happened concerning the go- 
vernment of the State, they ſnould abandon themſelves. 


entirely to his faith and honour.” And as ſoon as all 


the Senators, in their terror, had aſſured him, that 


they would implicitely follow his counſels': - I ſhall 


« ſhut you up in the Senate-houſe, ſaid he to them, and | 
« pretending to approve a deſign, which it would be in 


« yain for me to oppoſe, and to enter myſelf into the 


« conſpiracy, I ſhall aſſuredly find means to fave your 


lives. You may rely upon my word: Lam ready to 


give all the ſecurity for this that you ſhall demand.” 
When they ſeemed to confide in his promiſes, he cauſed 
the hall, where they were aſſembled, to be fliut, and 


placed guards in the porch to prevent any body from 


CI - 


coming in or going out, 


Then having aſſembled the People 1 4 You have 


« Jong deſired,“ ſaid he, to puniſh the crimes of 
« the wicked and deteſtable Senators. You may now 


e ſatiate your revenge. I have them ſhut up in the 


* Senate-houſe ; and am going to give them up to 


« your daggers, ſingle and unarmed, - Follow there- 


« fore the impulſes of a juſt indignation. But re- 
e member, however, that you ought to prefer your 


e own intereſts to the pleaſure of gratifying your re- 
Vor. III. 0 
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Ant. C. 
; 216, 


“is only againſt theſe Senators you are incenſed; 


cc your defign is not, that Capua ſhould, re 


« remain without any public council. You 
« either give yourſelves. a King, which you have in 


„horror; or you muſt have à Senate, which is the 


« only council of a free State. In order to'this you. 
cc. muſt; by the ſame act, do two things equally im- 
„portant: which is, to deſtroy the old Senate, and 


9 chuſe a new one. The Senators hey aint 


« near before you one after another. 

« what you refolve in reſpect to each of them. The 
« ſentence you pronounce, ſhall be followed with the 
«© execution. 'Bur, before each criminal is puniſhed; 


6 you will take care to nominate an honeſt man and a 


good citizen to ſup PP'Y y his place.“ 

After this diſcourſe, he PA down, cauſed all the 
names of the Senators to be thrown into an urn; and 
ordered, that the perſon whoſe name was firſt drawn 
ſhould be brought out of the Senate. As ſoon as his 
name was heard, all cried out; that he was a vile 
wretch, and merited nothing but the gibbet. ſee 
* plainly,” faid Pacuvius, * that you condemn this 
« man. Before you puniſh him, ſubſtitute another 
« in his room who is a man of probity, and capable 
of being a good Senator.“ All the citizens conti- 
nued filent at firſt, for want of knowing a man of 
worth. At length, one-of the moſt impudent of the 
multitude, having ventured to name one, they ſet up 
a cry on all ſides; ſome ſaying, they did not know 
him, others reproaching him with the meanneſs of his 


birth, the low trade he followed, or the irregularity 


of his manners. Still greater difficulties were found 
in reſpect to the ſecond and third, that they thought 
fit to propoſe; ſo that the impoſlibility of finding 2 
better 'man than him they had at firſt condemned, 
obliged all the citizens to return to their houſes, de- 
claring of all evils the moſt ſupportable to be That, 


to which People are * and 2 left the 


Senators in peace. 
Pacu- 
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Pacuvius having thus faved the Iĩves of the Senators, a R, 


he ſuhjected them, by this pretended ſervice; to his *2 
power, much more than to that Mae People. 5 
thenceforth he exerciſed an abſo 5 ſway in che c 
without being obliged to 15 Yiolen 5 every bo 


| yoluntaril ſuß mialng to hit $f The if Ares 0 wy 


etting their rank, and 5 their liberty, —_ 
he pie and paid an-abject court to them. 4 
invited the meaneſt of the citizens to their tables, 2460 
when a ay CG was to be tried, in order to' 9 erh the 
favour of the multitude, they declared highly for him, 
who had them on his kde. In a word, in 5 20 the de- 
liberations'of the Senate the deciſion was Juſt as the 
People ap 8 06 

"The i inha 

addicted to luxury and roluptuouſneſs This dif) 
ſition, which Was in a manner natural to them, 1 5 
kept up and confirmed by the fertility of their coun- 
wo and the'neij hbourtiood of the ſea; two ſources 
which fa — ied them not 0 with what was neceff 
to life, ut alfo with all that could gr the ſenſes, 
and render them effeminate and ei But fince 
this laſt event, the abject complacency of the Great, 
and the exceſſive licentiouffeſs of the multitude, oc- 
caſioned, that nobody ſet any bounds to their ex- 
as or 'gaye any check td their paſſions. The 
aws, Ma iſtrates, and Senate, were derided with 
impunity. "And to crown all their evils, after the 
Dane of Cannæ, the 1 — they had for the Roman 
people, which had alone been capable « of keeping heiß 
within ſome bounds of moderation, u, was as chang - 4 5 
contempt. The ſole confidergtion, that 
them from quitting their *ancient” allies d ret, 5577 
order to go over to the 8 Was, that many 
themſelves by marriage do the : of Rome 26d 8 
Romans had choſen our of the coop fu ied them 
by the Campanians for the war, three hundred horſe 


to 


» 
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bitants of Ca phil Werk in all times much Liv. xxiii. 
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A. 55 0 to Sicily, and diſtributed them 1 in ts-gorrilons. of that 


province. 80 

It was not ES 8 91 rl that the 
Fathers. and neareſt relations of thoſe. horſe prevailed, 
that Ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the Roman Conſul 
upon the ſubject of the defeat at Cannæ. They found 
him ſtill at Venulia with a ſmall number of ſoldiers 
half- armed, in a condition highly capable of exciting 


compaſſion. in good and faithful allies, but which could : 


only inſpire contempt in a people ſo Rae and ſo 
lietle ſenſible to faith and honour, as thoſe of Capua. 
The Conſul's diſcourſe ſerved only to 8 that 15 


poſition. For, after the deputies had declared, that | 


the People of Capua ſhared as much as poſlible in the 
misfortune: that had happened to the Romans, and 
had offered him in the name of their State all the aids 
they might have en for; Varro, as if he exp reſsly 
e, to make th Roman People contemptible to 
allies, whoſe pr ear hy e ought to have known, 
<« talked to the deputies er the Pare of Le 1 
of a blow, that left Rome neither ſtr h, reſource, 
hope, or any means of riſing. up of herſel E de- 
plorable a ſtate. . That. leg jons and c cavalry „ arms 2 
enſigns, men and hor „Money and proviſions, ; were 
all wanting. That if the Campanians, deſired d to ſhew 
themſelves good and faithful allies, they ought to 
think, not of aiding tlie Ron ans in, the war, 1 of 
almoſt entirely ſuſtaining 1 it in their ſtead. That as 
for the reſt, it was as much for their intereſt; as that of 
the Romans,. not to ſuffer. Hannibal to prevail Over 
them, unleſs 7 would make à people equally, perfi 
dious and cruel their maſters, become the conqueſt of 
the Numidians and 1 and receive laws from 
Africa and Carthage." Oe NL vl 
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ſported to ſee Rome reduced to ſo deplorable a condi- 
tion. Vibius Virius, one of them, faid to his collegue 
on their return, That the time was come, when the 
Campanians could not only recoyer the lands unjuſtly 
taken from them by the Romans, but alſo acquire 
the empire of all Italy. That they could make an al- 
lance with Hannibal upon whatever conditions they 
pleaſed z and that after that General had terminated 
the war, and ſhauld return victorious into Africa with 
his army, it was not to be doubted, bur he would 
leave them maſters of Italy.“ They were all of Viri- 
us's opinion. When they returned to Capua, and 
had given an account of their embaſſy, there was no- 
body, that did not conſider the Roman Common- 
wealth as abſolutely ruined. The People, and the 
greateſt part of the Senators, would have immediately 
abandoned the Romans, if the ſeniors, by the authority 


they ſtill retained, had not deferred that change for 


ſome days. But at length numbers prevailed over the | 


founder par t, and it was concluded, that the ſame de- 
puties ſhould be ſent to Hannibal. 


The Ambaſſadors made an alliance with him upon ;;,, cx, 
the following conditions. That neither the generals 7. | 


nor magiſtrates of Carthage ſhould have any right 
over the citizens of Capua. That they ſhould not be 
obliged to bear arms againſt their will, to hold any 
office, or pay any tribute. That Capua ſhould be 
governed according to its own laws, and by its own 


magiſtrates. as before the treatyj. That Hannibal 


ſhould put into the hands df the Campanians three 


hundred priſoners, to be choſen by themſelves, whom 


they ſnould exchange for the three hundred Campa- 
nians in the Roman ſervice in Sicily.“ Beſides theſe 
conditions, which were expreſſed in the treaty, the 
people of e ee to a cruelty againſt the 


Romans, which 


Iannibal had not required. They, 


ſeized all the Roman officers, and other citizens, who 


were in their power, either at Capua for the affairs of 


* the : 


ny 48 
The deputies, after this diſcourſe, withdrew, ex- A. R. 526. 


preſſing ſome outward concern, but inwardly tran- Ave C. 


502 


A. R. 536 


Ant. C 
' 216, 7 


79. 


Vir, cui ad ſummam auctoritatem nihil præter ſanam civium mes · 
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the war, or for what concerned themſelves in their 


private capacities; and having ſhut, them up in baths 


under pretence of ſecuring their perſons, they put 


them to death with unheard-of cruelty, by ſtifling 
them with the ſteam of theſe places, which Aapiebved 
them of reſpiration... _ | 


= 


Liv. xxiii,, Decius Magius had ae this act of inhumanity, 
the embaſſy to Hannibal to 


as well as the {ending o | 
the utmoſt: * He was a man, that wanted nothing to 
be conſidered in the higheſt-degree by his country, 
but to have to do with a people 1n their ſenſes. When 
he ſaw, that Hannibal ſent a garriſon into Capua, he 
repreſented to them in the moſt lively colours, the 
deplorable condition, to which the Tarentines were 
formerly reduced, and the miſeries they ſuffered, in 
conſequence of having given themſelves an imperjous 
and violent maſter in the perſon of Pyrrhus, and of 
having received a garriſon he ſent into their city. That 
of Hannibal having been admitted .notwithitanding 


* #4 5 


his remonſtrances, he however did not deſiſt. He 


exhorted them in the ſtrongeſt terms, either to drive 
it out of their city, or if they deſired, by a glorious 
and memorable action to expiate the crime they had 
committed, in betraying their antient allies in ſo 


ſhameful a manner, to put Hannibal's ſoldiers to the 


ſword, and at that price to retrieve the amity of the 
Roman People. As Magius talked publickly in this 


manner, Hannibal was ſoon informed of it. He im- 


mediately ſent him orders to come to him. Magius 
replied haughtily, that he would not; and that Han- 


nibal had no authority over the inhabitants of Capua. 


That General then in a rage ordered, that he ſhould 
be laid in chains, and dragged by force to his camp. 


But, after ſome moments reflexion, apprehending, 


that ſo violent a treatment might irritate the Campa- 
nians, and excite ſome tumult in the city, he ſent a 
courier to Marius Blaſius Prætor of the Campanians, 


to 
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to inform him, that he would come himſelf to Capua 4 


the next day; and accordingly he ſet out, as he had > 


ſaid, with a ſmall. number of ſoldiers. 

The Prætor having aſſembled the citizens, ordered 
them to go in a body with their wiveg.and children tp 
meet Hannibal. All the world complied in confe- 
quence, not only out of obedience, but. curioſity and 
deſire to ſee a General, who had made himſelf famous 
by ſo many victories. Magius did not quit the city. 
But, that it might not be ſaid, that fear prevented him 
from appearing, . as having ſomething to reproach 
himſelf with, he did not keep within doors. He 
walked in the public place with his ſon and a ſmall 
number of his friends; whilſt all the city was in motion 
to receive Hannibal, and to have the pleaſure of con- 
ſidering the perſon of ſo great a man. 

Who would have expected in a city abandoned to 
luxury and debauch, and given up to ſlavery, to have 
found a citizen of ſo generous a zeal for the ſafety 
and liberty of his country, and of a courage ſo intre- 
pid and ſo much ſuperior to all fear. Perhaps he 


carried it too far. This cool behaviour and tranquil- 
lity of a man, threatened with certain danger; who 
affects to walk in the public place with bis friends, 


ſavours much of bravado and inſult. Magius, through 
an immaderate deſire of glory, ſeemed to provoke 


death. Famam Fatumque provocabat. „ Tack. 


Hannibal had no ſooner entered the city, than he 
demanded that the Senate ſhould be aſſembled. 
. He was deſired not to enter upon any ſerious affair 
then, and to permit, that the firſt day he honoured 


them with his preſence, and which. es city of Capua 


conſidered as a feſtival, might be paſſed in rejoicing. 
Notwithſtanding his natural ardor, he did himſelf vio- 
lence, and. r to refuſe the Campanians the firſt fa- 
vour they aſked of him, he paſſed the greateſt part 
of the Fa in viſiting what there was of curious and re- 
markable in the city. 

He lodged in the houſe of Stenius and Pacuvius, 


two brothers of the greateſt diſtinction in Capua for 


K k 4 | their 
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of the faction that had engaged Capua in Hannibal's 
intereſts, carried his ſon Perolla thither, after having 
forced him with difficulty out of the company of 
Decius Magius, in conjunction with whom he had 
always ſtrongly ſupported the party of the Romans 
againſt the Carthaginians; neither the example of 


the greateſt part of his countrymen, nor paternal au- 


room of the feaſt, he 


thority, being able to make him change his opinion. 
Hannibal was informed of the conduct and inclinations 
of this young man; nor did his father endeavour to 
Juſtify him; but by his prayers he obtained pardon 
for him. Hannibal granted it with ſo-good a grace, 
that he even invited him and his father to an enter- 
tainment given him by Minius, to which none elſe 
were admitted except Jubellius Taurea, a man famous 


for his bravery in war. 2 


They * fat down to table before + the ufual time; 


and, which then ſeemed to be a kind of debauch, they 


began to eat a great while before night. This feaſt 
was magnificent, and ſpoke neither the manners and fru- 
gality of Carthage, nor the auſterity of military diſci- 
pline. The entertainment was ſuch an one, as we may 
ſuppoſe it, in the moſt opulent and voluptuous houſe of 
a city devoted to luxury and pleaſure, All the gueſts 
appeared in the greateſt gaiety. Only Perolla continued 


to wear a countenance ſad enough; whilſt neither the 


invitations of the maſters of the houſe, nor of Hanni- 
bal himſelf, could induce him to have any ſhare in the 
common joy. He excuſed himſelf on account of his 
health; and his father added, that it was no wonder he 
appeared diſordered and in confuſion in the preſence 
of Hannibal. „ | 8 


Towards the * his father having quitted the 
ollowed him into a garden be · 


» Cceperunt epulari de die: & convivium non ex more Punico, aut 
militari diſciplina eſſe, ſed, ut in civitate atque etiam domo luxu- 
rioſa, omnibus voluptatum illecebris inſtruttum. Liv. 3 
I ſhall relate the cuſtom of the antients in reſpect to meals in 


hind 


the ſequel, 
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kind the houſe. And there taking him aſide: „ Fa- 4, 
on ther,” faid he, * T am going to inform vou of a 216. 


« deſign, which will not only obtain us pardon from 
« the Romans for our revolt, but will place us in 
« higher credit and conſideration with them than ever.“ 
Pacuvius, in great ſurprize, aſked him what it was? 
Upon which the young man opening his robe, ſhewed 
him a dagger which hung at his ſaſh. “ I am going,” 
« ſaid he, „to ſeal our alliance with the Romans in 
« the blood of Hannibal. I thought proper to apprize 
« you of it firſt, that, if you did not think fit to be a 
« witneſs of the action, you might withdraw.” Ca- 
lavius, in as much terror, as if he had ſeen the blood 
of Hannibal ſhed, -faid :'* Son, I beg and conjure 


« you by all the moſt ſacred rights of nature and blood 


« that bind fathers to ſons, not to commit the moſt enor- 
« mous of all crimes in my ſight, and not expoſe your- 
« ſelf to the moſt dreadful of all puniſhments. It is 
ee but few moments, ſince we engaged ourſelves by the 
« moſt ſolemn oaths, that we gave Hannibal the moſt 

« ſacred marks of an inviolable amity, calling all che 
« Gods to witneſs to our faith: and ſhall we, who 

“have but this inſtant quitted his converſation, arm 
«the ſame hands againſt him, which we gave him as 
« pledges of our fidelity. That table, where the Gods, 
«. that avenge the violated rights of hoſpitality, pre- 


Per ego te, inquit, fili, quæcumque jura liberos jungunt paren- 
tibus, precor quæſoque, ne ante oculos patris facere & pati omnia ne- 
fanda velis. Paucz horæ ſunt, intra quas jurantes per quicquid deo- 
rum eſt, dextræ dextras jungentes, fidem obſtrinximus, ut ſacratas 
fido manus, digreſſi ab colloquio, extemplo in eum armaremus? Sur- 
gis ab hoſpitali menſa, ad quam tertius Campanorum adhibitus ab 
Annibale es, ut eam ipſam menſam cruentares hoſpitis ſanguine? An- 
nibalem pater filio meo potui placare, filium Annibali non poſſum > 
Sed fit nihil ſancti, non fides, non religio, non pietas: audeantur in- 
fanda; fi non perniciem nobis cum ſcelere afferunt. Unus aggreſſu- 
rus es Alen Quid illa turba tot liberorum ſervorumque? quid 
in unum intenti omnium oculi ? quid tot dextrz? torpeſcent —ne in 
amentia illa > Vultum ipſius Annibalis, quem armati exercitus ſuſtinere 
nequeunt, quem horret populus Romanus, tu-ſuſtinebis ? Et, alia auxi- 
lia deſint, me ipſum ferire, corpus meum opponentem pro corpore 
Annibalis, ſuſtinebis? Atqui per meum pectus petendus ille tibi 
transfigenduſque eſt. Deterreri hic fine te potiùs, quam illic vinci. 
Valcant preces apud te meæ, ſicut pro te hodie valuerunt. Liy. 


« fide; 


A.R. 536. *© fide ; to which you were admitted by a favour which 
PRs 66 only two Campanians ſhare with you; do you quit 
c that ſacred table only to ſtain it a moment after with 
ce the blood of your gueſt ? Ah | after having obtained 
*  Hannibal's pardon for my ſon, were it poſſible that 
] could not obtain my ſon's for Hannibal? But let 
« us have no regard to any thing, of moſt ſacred 
* -amongſt men: let us violate ab once faith, religion, 
4 piety: let us be guilty of the blackeſt ation i In na- 
« ture; if our deſtruction be not inevitably annexed 
« to the crime. Do you, ſingle. and alone, pre- 
« tend to attack Hannibal? But at the ſame time, 
de what will become of all thoſe freemen and ſlaves, 
« that ſurround him? All thoſe eyes, which are in- 
* ceſſantly fixed upon him, to watch for his preſerya- 
« tion; will they be ſhut on a ſudden? Can you 
hope, that ſo many hands armed for his defence, 
& will remain benumbed and motionleſs, the moment 
« you proceed to that exceſs of madneſs ? Can you 
« ſuſtain the look of Hannibal, that formidable look, 
cc which whole armies cannot ſuſtain, and which makes 
« the Roman People tremble ? And ſhould all other 
& aid be wanting, would you have the courage to ſtrike 
<« through me, when I cover him with my body, and 
place myſelf between him and you ? For I aſſure 
<« you, you mult ſtrike through me to reach him.. Be 
therefore diſſuaded this inſtant, rather than reſolve 
< to periſh in ſo ill-concerted an enterprize : and let 
« my entreaties prevail with you, after having been 
this day fo prevalent in your behalf.“ 

So moving a diſcourſe ſoftened Perolla into tears. 
His father ſeeing him moved, embraced him tenderly, 
and repeated his inſtances and entreaties, till he had 
made him promiſe to quit his dagger, and renounce 
his deſign. I am reduced then,” ſaid Perolla,'< to 
« ſubſtitute my father to my country, in acquitting 
« myſelf to the one of the piety I owe the other. But 
J cannot help lamenting you, father, when I con- 
« ſider that you will have the reproach to undergo of 


« having three times betrayed your country. wi, 
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« firſt, when you cauſed the treaty with Hannibal to 1 

« be concluded: the ſecond; when you broke the al- 176. 

« liance with the Romans: and the third, this day, 

* when you have hindered me from Sos.» Ta 

« pua with Rome. Dear and unhappy cout 

« ceive this ſteel, with which 1 — ip + they 
c defence, ſince a father wreſts it out of my hands.” 

On ſaying theſe words he threw the dagger over the 

den-wall, and returned into the hall of the feaſt, to 

avoid giving ſuſpicion. 

We cannot but be ſtruck at firſt with ſome ml. 
ration for the bold deſign of Perolla: but if we con- 
ſider, that war has its laws as well as peace, the de- 
ſign of an aſſaſſination will undoubtedly be con- 

demned, which becomes ſtill the more criminal from 
the circumſtances of treachery with which it is 
attended. If Decius Magius was the author of it, 
which ſeems probable enough, he can be conſidered 
no longer as innocent, nor believed not to deſerve the a 
treatment he is going to ſuffer. | 

Accordingly, the next day after Hannibal's entrance, 
the Senate of Capua being aſſembled, the Carthaginian 
General made a very gracious ſpeech to it, all of 
profeſſions of amity and good- will. He thanked them 
for having preferred the alliance of the Carthaginians 
to that of the Romans. And amongſt the magnificent 
promiſes he made them, he aſſured them, “ that in 
a ſhort time Capua ſhould be the Capital of all Italy, 
and that the Romans themſelves, as well as the other 
States, ſhould come thither to receive the law. That 
however, there was a man amongſt them, that ought 
not to have any ſhare in the amity of the Carthagini- | 
ans, nor be included in the treaty lately made with 
them; that he even did not deſerve the name of Cam- 
panian, as he was the only one that oppoſed the opi- 
nion of his country: this was Decius Magius. That 
he demanded him to be delivered up, and chat in his 
preſence the Senate, after having taken cognizance 
of his crime, ſhould paſs ſentetice in reſpect to him.” 
Tan was not a ſingle Senator that dared -reply, 

though 
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of the principal rank in your city is laden with 


Liv. xxiii. 
11. 


* . E by x Bd 2 8 
_ Thgyprincipal magiſtrate immediately quitted the 


Senate, and having placed himſelf upon his tribunal, | 


berty to ſpeak, he continued to addreſs diſcourſe, full 
of force and boldneſs, to the multitude that ſurrounded. 
him. * Behold,” ſaid he, “the liberty you ima. 


<«.oined to procure for yourſelves. - In the public 
« Forum, in broad day, before your eyes, a man 


chains, and carried to execution. What greater 
violence could be exerciſed in Capua, if it had been 
<« taken by force of arms? Go meet Hannibal, adorn 
« the city. Make the day of his entrance a day of 
<« rejoicing, a feſtival, to ſee him triumph over one 
r of your citizens.” It was apprehended that theſe 
reproaches might make ſome impreſſion upon the Peo- 
ple; fo that his head was muffled up in ſuch a manner, 
that he could not make himſelf heard. Hannibal 
was afraid to put him to death in his camp, leſt it 
ſhould excite ſome tumult in the city. He cauſed 
him to be put on board a ſhip,” which was to carry 
him to Carthage. But a tempeſt drove him upon the 
coaſts of Cyrene, which was ſubject to the King of 
Egypt; who was then Ptolomy Philopater. Magius 
found an aſylum in the ſtates of that prince, and 
continued there in ſafety under his protection. 


In the mean time Q. Fabius Prætor returned to 


Rome from Delphi, where he had been ſent _— 
ador, 


- 
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ſador, and brought back the anſwer of the TY A. 2 W 
which ordered the Romans to make certain ſacrifices, ay 
promiſed them ſucceſs for the time to come, and rer 
commended to them to obſerve 856 moderation. in 

their eee 8 8 


? 


SECT. II. 


Mage carries the news of the viftory at C ame, to Ge ; 
thage. Himilco of Hannibal's faction, inſults Hanno. 
he latter anſwers him. The Senate decrees Hannibal 
aids. The | Di#tator, after having provided far every 
thing, ſets out from Rome. Hannibal makes. vain at- 
tempts upon Naples and Nola. Marcellus by bis en- 
aging bebaviour brings over L., Bantius of. Nola. 
Hannibal is beat by Marcellus Before the walls of that 
city. Citizens of Nola puniſhed for their treaſon. 
Hannibal attacks Cafilinum. Winter quarters at C apua 
fatal to Hannibals army, Caſilinum, forced by, extre- 
mity of famine,” ſurrenders to Hannibal. Fidelity ef 
the Peteilini 10 the Romans. State of affairs. in Sicily 
and Sardinia. 'Diftator created to appoint new Sena- 
tors in the room of the dead ones. New Conſuls and 
new Pretors created. L. Poſthumius, Conſul elect, 
periſbes in Gaul with his xvhole army. This news 0c- 
caſiens a great mourning at Rome. The Senate regu. 
lates the diſtribution of the troops ꝛobich are to ” | 
this year, Affairs of Spain little favourable fer. the 
Carthaginians. Aſarubal receives orders ta march tq 
ahh. Himilco arrives in Spain to ſucceed him. The 
{x00 Scipios, to prevent Aſarubal's FENOPY give n | 
battle. His army is dfeated.. 


= : 
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W HILST- what we have jut * ſaying paſſed A.R. 536. 


at Rome and in Italy, Mago, ſon of Amilcar Ant. C. 
Barca, was gone to Carthage to carry the news of the Ii, nor 
victory of Cannæ. He did not ſet out immediately, 13. 
after this action. Before he embarked, he {topped 
during ſome days in the country of the Bruttii by his Hod. 
brother's order, to receive the cities, that abandoned Abruzzo. | 
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A - the” party of the Romans, inte the alliance of the 


7 


ians. When he __ admitted to audience 


— the Senate of mrs, N gave an account of all 
his brother had done in aly. He ſaid, © that Han- 


nibal had fought againſt — Generals, 'of whom für 


were Conſuls, and the two others, one a Dictator, and 
the other General of the Horſe. That in the ſeveral 
battles he had fought with ſix Conſular armies, he had 
killed above two hundred thouſand of the enemy, and 


had taken more than fifty thouſand priſoners. That of 


Eve Conſuls with whom he had to deal, he had killed 


two in the field of battle; that a third had been Gange þ 
ouſly wounded ; and that of the two others who had re- 


tired without wounds, the laſt, after the loſs of his 


whole army, had eſcaped with difficulty at the head 


of only fifty men. That the General of the horſe 
had been defeated and put to flight. That the Dic- 
tator was conſidered with admiration, and paſſed for 
a ſingularly: great General, only becauſe he 'continu- 
ally 3 coming to a battle. That the people of 


Bruttium and Apulia, with part of the Samnites and 


Lucanians, were come over to the ſide of the Cartha- 
ginians. That Capua, the capital not only of Cam- 


pania but all Italy, ſince the defeat of the Romans at 


Cannæ, had ſurrendered of itſelf to Hannibal. That 


it was highly proper to return ſuch thanks to the 


Gods as might bear ſome proportion to the victories 
gained over the enemy.“ Afterwards, to prove b 
effects the great ſucceſſes he had related in his 
courſe, he cauſed a buſhel of gold rings to be 5 


tied in the porch of the Senate, which had been taken 


off the fingers of thoſe who. had fallen in the battle 
of Cannz. He added, in order to give a greater 


idea of the loſs which the Romans had ſuſtained Mm 


that battle, that none but Knights and perſons of diſ- 


tinction had a right to wear them. The reſult of his 
harangue was, « That the more hopes they, . of 
ſpeedily terminating the war to their advantage 

| . efforts they ought to make for —— 


inds of ſupplies to Hannibal. That he was ma 
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war far from Cee in the midſt of an enettiy's 


country; that the conſumption of proviſions and mo- 
ney roſe very high; and that ſo many battles could 
not deſtroy the armies of the enemy, without weaken- 
ing that of the Victor. That it was therefore neceſ- 


ſary to ſend recruits, proviſions, and money to an 
great ſervices.” (44 wat VVV br G, > 
throughout the whole aſſembly, Himilco, of che Bar- 
cinian faction, —__ this an happy occaſion for in; 
ſulting. Hanno, 

« Well, Hanno,“ faid he, what do you think of 
« all this? Are you ſtall ſorry for our having under- 
« taken this war with the Romans? Are you ſtill for 
ce having Hannibal delivered up to them ? Speak 5 
« do you object to our returning thanks to the Gods, 
"as has been propoſed Pp; Let us hear a Roman Se- 
« nator in the midſt of the Senate of Carthage. [4 2 


0 was of the oppoſite fasten. 


3517 
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Hanno, with a grave air and tone, replied to this 


diſcourſe of Himilco in theſe terms. I ſhould have 
« been ſilent this day, to avoid interrupting a joy to 
« which I ſee every body abandon themſelves, by a 
« diſcourſe, which perhaps will not be to your liking. 
« But, by anſwering nothing to a Senator, that inter- 
« rogates me, I ſhould leave room to ſuſpect me either 
« of an ill-judged miſtaken pride, or of a ſervile baſe- 
« neſs : which would argue I had forgot, either that 
« I ſpeak to a free man, or that I am ſo myſelf” T 
« therefore.anſwer:Himilco, that I continue to be diſ- 


« ſatisfied with this war, and that I ſhall never eeaſe 


to declare myſelf againſt your invincible General, 
« till I ſee the war terminated by a treaty with. ſup- 
portable conditions; and I ſhall always regret the 
* antient peace, till a new one be made. The ad- 
* vantages which Mago has been diſplaying, give 
« at this inſtant great pleaſure to Himilco, - arid the 
other partiſans of Hannibal: they may have the 
ſame effect upon me alſo, and I am very much in- 
* Clined' to rejoice as well as they; becauſe theſe 


«6 great 


„ 
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A. R. 536. ©: great ſucceſſes, if we take the advantage of them, 
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« may procure more favourable conditions of peace. 
But if we let ſo happy an occaſion ſlip, in Which 


« we, may ſeem; rather to give peace than receive it, 
« J greatly apprehend, that this joy, which now tran- 
« ſports you, will ſoon forſake us, and be. reduced 
« to nothing. For after all, what are theſe ſo much 
« boaſted ſucceſſes, and what do they determine? I 
« have cut in pieces armies of the enemy; ſend me 


<« troops: what then would you-aſk, if you had been ; 
<, defeated ?-I have taken two of the-enemy's camps, 
probably full of ſpoils and all kinds of proviſions; 


« ſend me proviſions and money : what elſe would 
4 you aſk, if you had loſt your on camp? But that 
« T may not be the only perſon brought to the bar, 
« (for 'I think I have as much right to interrogate: 
« Himilco, as he me) let him, or Mago, anſwer me. 
« The defeat at Cannæ has deſtroyed the power of 
« the Romans, and all Italy has taken arms againſt 
« them. Tell me then, whether there be one of 
« all the Latine States, that has come over to your 
« ſide; and whether, of all the citizens, that compoſe 
cc the thirty-five tribes of Rome, there be a ſingle 
% man that has deſerted ?” Mago having replied, 
that neither the one nor the other had happened: 


„ We have then,” replied he, * ſtill a great number 
<« of enemies upon our hands. Tell us at leaſt; what 


«« the diſpoſition is of the enemies that remain, and 
« whether they retain any hope.“ Mago anſwering 
that he knew nothing of the matter. There is no- 


« thing ſo eaſy to be known,” reſumed © Hanno. 


Have you heard that to aſk peace has been ſpoke 
cc of in the Roman Senate? Have the Romans ſent 
« Embaſſadors to Hannibal to treat about it?“ Mago 


having anſwered. in the negative: The war there- 


« fore ſtill ſubſiſts as entirely as it did the firſt day, 
e that Hannibal entered Italy,” replied the other. 
There are many amongſt us who remember the vi- 


« ciſſitudes of the firſt war. Our affairs were never 
in a better condition either by land : or- ſea, than 


« they 
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; « they were before the Conſulſhip of C. Lutatius and A. R. 536: 

. Aulus Poſtumius. It was in that very Conſulſhip, 279. 
+ WH © that we were defeated at the iſlands Agates. If 
| « our fortune ſhould now. happen to change (may the 

i « Gods avert. the omen) 1s there any reaſon to hope, 

; « that we ſhall have peace, when overcome, whilſt 

: « no body offers it at preſent when we are victorious ? 

: « For my part, if the queſtion were, either to give 

c the Romans peace, or to receive it from them, I 

3 « know: what I ſhould ſay. But if you conſult me 

L concerning Mago's propoſals, this is my opinion: ei- 

* « ther Hannibal is victorious, and in that caſe is in no 
need of aid; or he deceives us with vain hopes, 

5 « and then he deſerves ſtill leſs to be regarded.“ 

| Hanno's diſcourſe did not make much impreſſion 
upon the Senate. They were too much engroſſed by 
the joy. which victory inſpires, to hearken to any thing 
that might change it. Beſides which, the perpetual 
enmity between Hannibal's houſe and his, made them 
ſuſpect him: and they were alſo convinced, that by 
exerting themſelves a little, they ſhould preſently ſee 
the war terminate to their advantage. They there- 
fore unanimouſly reſolved, that a reinforcement of 
four thouſand Numidians, forty elephants, and a great 
ſum of money, ſhould be ſent to Hannibal. At the 
ſame time a general officer was diſpatched to raiſe 
twenty thouſand foot, and- four thouſand horſe in 
Spain, to recruit the army in. that province, and that 
in Italy. But theſe orders were executed yery ſlowly 
and with great indolence, as happens often enough in 
times of proſperity, eſpecially when diviſions and jea- 
louſies ſubſiſt between thoſe that goyern. The ſpirit 
of faction and party is the ruin of publick affairs. 
Hanno was a man of counſel and ability, and had 
very right views: but all his excellent qualities were 
poiſoned by his avowed antipathy for the family and 
perſon of Hannibal. To be uſeful in Councils, and 
to give weight to one's opinion in them, it is neceſ- 

 fary to be impartial, and to have no view but the 
good of the publick. _ 
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. The Romans, on their ſide, were very intent upon 
repairing their loſſes. Beſides their natural applica- 


Liv. xxiii. tion and vivacity, adverſity made them more active 


14. 


Ibid, 


and vigilant. The Conſul neglected nothing that te. 


lated to his province. The Dictator, M. Junius 


Pera, after having diſcharged the duties of religion, 
aſked the people, according to cuſtom, permiſſion to 
ride on horſeback in commanding the army. He 
immediately made two legions, which the Conſuls 
had levied at the beginning of the year, take arms, 
with the eight thouſand ſlaves of whom we have 
ſpoke above, and the Cohorts, that had been draught- 
ed from the territory of Picenum, and a neighbour. 
ing canton called“ Ager Gallicus. As theſe forces 
did not ſcem ſufficient, 'he had recourſe to a remedy 
never employed but in. the moſt deſperate conjunc- 
tures, and when the Decent is obliged to give way to 
the Uſeful. He publiſhed a decree, by which he re- 
teaſed all that were confined in the priſons either for 
crimes or debts, the number of which amounted to 
fix thouſand men. As the State was in want of all 
things, it was neceſſary to- give them the arms which 
had been taken from the Gauls, and carried in tri- 
umph by Flaminius. After theſe diſpoſitions, he 


— 


ſet out from the city with five and twenty thouſand 


men capable of ſervice. 


As to Hannibal, after having ſecured Capua, he 
made a ſecond attempt upon the city of Naples, but 
as ineffectually as the firſt. He afterwards marched 
his troops into the territory of Nola, and confined 
his views to that place. The Senators gave Claudius 
Marcellus advice, who was then at Canuſtum, of the 
extreme danger in which that city was, becauſe the 
People were inclined to ſurrender it to Hannibal. He 
marched thither without loſs of time. As ſoon as 
Hannibal was informed, that he approached, he re- 


* This was a ſmall country between the Rubicon and the Eſis, con- 
quered from the Galli Senones, and diſtributed amongſt the Rom 
citizens in virtue of the law paſſed by Flaminjus when tribune 


the People, | 3 
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tired towards the ſea on the ſide of Naple 


deſiring to make himſelf maſter of that city, in order 
to have a port, where he might ſecurely receive the 


ſhips that ſhould come to him from Africa. Not 


having been capable to alter the fidelity of the inha- 
bitants of that city, he laid ſiege to Nuceria, and hav- 
ing long kept it blocked up, at length reduced it by 
famine, leaving the inhabitants at liberty to retire 
where they thought fit. He promiſed them great re- 
wards, if they would ſerve in his troops: but not a 
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ſingle man of them would accept his offers. 1 
The People of Nola were far from being of the 15. "A 
lut. in 


fame diſpoſition. | There was in that city a young of- 
ficer called L Bantius. The Romans had not at that 
time among their allies an horſeman more diſtinguithed, 
for his bravery. Hannibal having found him, after 
the battle of Cannæ, almoſt without life in the midſt 
of an heap of dead bodies, had cauſed his Mounds to 
be dreſſed with abundance of care and goodneſs, and 
after he was cured, had ſent him home, not only with- 
out ranſom, but with great preſents. In gratitude for 
ſo extraordinary a ſervice, Bantius had already ſpared 
no pains to put Nola into HannibaPs hands, and Mar- 


cellus found him: ſtill reſtleſs and buſy. It was neceſ- © 


fary to be rid of him either by execution, or to engage 
him by favour, Marcellus choſe the latter, to which 
his natural diſpoſition inclined him : for he was hu- 
mane, affable, inſinuating, and of a character highly 
adapted to engaging affection.  , _ 
Accordingly one day when Bantius came to make 
his court to him, Marcellus aſked him who he was. 
t was not becauſe he did not know him long before; 
but he ſought a 24; — for entering into the conver- 
lation he wanted to have with him. Bantius having 
told him his name, Marcellus expreſſed ſurprize and 
admiration, 5 How !” ſaid he; Are you that Ban- 
« tins, ſo much talked of at Rome, as an officer, 
that fought ſo bravely at the battle of Cannæ, and 
* was the only one that did not abandon the Conſul 
& P. Emilius, but covered that General with your 
1 L 1 2 body 
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e body againſt the wounds aimed at him ? Bantius 


having anſwered that it was himſelf, and having ſhewn 
him the ſcars of his wounds, Ah!” ſaid Marcellus, 
c after having given us ſuch great proofs of your 
« amity, why did not you come to us from the firſt 
9 4 receive thoſe honours which you deſerve? Do 

u imagine, that we don't know how to reward 
„ the merit of friends, which even the enemy them- 
* ſelves have in eſteem?” To theſe kind words, at- 
tended with an obliging air of familiarity, he added a 
"preſent that crowned all. Beſides a ſum of money. 


Which he ordered his treaſurer to pay him, he 
- . him a fine war-horſe : and before fe face or 4 
huis Lictors to give him admittance, whenever he 0 

to ſee him. 


We ſee here in this inſtance of 8 how ae ne- 


| cla} the art of diſpoſing the mind, /and winning 
the heart, *#s .to thoſe, who are in principal offices, 
and adminiſter governments: that it is not by hauph- 
tineſs and inſolence, by menaces and chaſtiſements, 
that men are to be governed: but that marks of fa« 
vour and friendſhip, "praiſes and rewards, diſpenſed 
properly and with addreſs, are the moſt certain means 


to bring them into meaſures, and attach them for 


ever. 
By this genere Walen Marcellus ſo effediu- 


ally ſoftened the haughty ſpirit of the young ſoldier 


Bantius, that he was all the reſt of his Lhe on one of the 


braveſt and moſt faithful allies of Rome. No one 
was more attentive, nor more warm, than him to diſ- 
cover and declare ſuch of the people of Nola, as 
eſpouſed the party of Hannibal; ak they were very 
numerous. Hannibal being re returned before Nola, 
they were reſolved, as ſoon as the Romans ſhould 
march out againſt the enemy, to ſhut the gates, 
plunder the baggage, and ſurrender to the Carthagi- 
nians; and they had had ſeveral interviews with the 
enemy during the night. 


Marcellus was apprized of this conſpiracy, and 


took all the neceſſary meaſures to prevent Us e 5 
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He purpoſely kept cloſe for ſome days within the A. R. ror ag 
city, not through fear, but to give the enemy a raſh 28 
confidence. Hannibal, in conſequence, approached Plut. in 
the place with leſs order -and precaution than uſual. Ne. 30 
Marcellus, who kept his troops drawn up in battle a 
within the walls, made them ſally that moment thro? _ 
three gates, and fell upon the beſiegers with ſo much 
force and im 1 boo ape that they could not ſuſtain the —_— 
charge. After having defended themſelves for ſome © 
time with ſufficient vigour and courage, they were at 
length broke, and obliged to retire into their camp. 
Hannibal loft two thouſand three hundred men in 
this action, and on the ſide of Marcellus only five 
hundred were killed. 
This was the firſt advantage gained by. the Ro- 
mans over Hannibal ſince the battlè of C anne, and 
it was of extreme conſequence to them. For, in the 
condition the affairs of the Commonwealth then were, 
it was more difficult to ſtop the courſe of Hannibal's 
victories, than it was afterwards to conquer him. 
This advantage revived the courage 4 the Romans, 
and inſpired them with a confidence in themſelyes, . 
by ſhewing them, that they fought with an enemy 
who was not invincible, but might be en and 
beaten. | 


* 


Marcellus having then cauſed the gates oft 


from going out, made an exact enquiry concerning 

ſuch as had held ſecret correſpondence during the 

night with the enemy. Seventy of the moſt criminal 

having been convicted of treaſon, the Prætor con- 

demned them to loſe their heads, confiſcated their 

eſtates for the benefit of the Roman people, and re- 

ſtored all the authority to the Senate of Nola, of 

which the cabal had deprived it. 
Hannibal having failed at Nola, beſieged Caſili- Liv. xxiii. 

num. But, though the place was ſmall, and the gar- * 

riſon only a thouſand men, the Carthaginians were 

frequently repulſed with loſs: ſo that Hannibal, 

aſnamed to continue long before an inconſiderable 
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A. R. A p lace without doing any thing, choſe to fortify Kid 


"Te — 4 and . to leave ſome troops there, in order 

* « not to abandon the eee ne and retired to 
* Ge 5 ie e 

It Was . here ow this army, which: -had ſo long 

| withſtood the greateſt hardſhips, and whieh the moſt 

dreadful dangers had never been able to diſcourage, 


was entirely conquered by plent 105 and pleaſures, into 


which it plunged the more greedily 1 it had not been 
accuſtsmed to them. Reſt, wine, and good cheer, de- 
bauch with women, and idleneſs, * became every 
day more grateful to them, as they familiarized chem. 
ſelves with it, all combined to enervate their bodies 
and courage to ſuch a degree, that if they ſuſtained 
their ground for ſome time, it was rather in effect of 
the luſtre of their former victories, than by their pre- 
ſent force. Thoſe who were judges of the art of 
war, conſidered the fault committed by Hannibal i in 
putting his troops into winter. quarters at Capua, as 
mueh greater than that of not having marched to 
Rome immediately after the battle of Cannæ. For 
that delay and neglect, ſays Livy, might ſeem only 
to have deferred his victory,; whereas his ſtay at Ca- 
pus deprived him of the forces neceſſary to conquer. 


hen ee drew out his troops from that city, 


one might have ſaid that they were quite different 
men from what they had been before. Accuſtomed 
to lodge in commodious houſes, to live in abundance 
and idleneſs, they could no longer endure hunger, 
thirſt, long marches, and the other fatigues of war. 
Moſt of them carried away debauched wives with 
them. During the whole ſummer great numbers de- 
ſerted, who had no other aſylum but Capua againſt the 
wiſe ſeverity of their Generals, 

I have only copied Livy in what I have juſt ſaid of 
Capua : but I do not t know whether all he ſays of the 


, » Quos nulja mali vicerat vis, perdidere nimia bona ac 1 
immodicæ: & £0 impenſids, quo avidius ex inſolentig 1 in eas ſe mer- 
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fatal conſequences of the winter-quarters in that vo- A. 


luptuous city, is entirely juſt and well-founded. | When 
we conſider. attentively all the circumſtances: of this 
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part of hiſtory, we can ſcarce be convinced, that thle 


little progreſs made afterwards by Hannibal's arms, 


is to be aſcribed to his ſtay at Capua. That is indeed 


one cauſe, but the leaſt conſiderable; and the bravery, 


with which the Carthaginians after that time beat 


Conſuls and Prætors, took cities in the ſight of the 
Romans, maintained their conqueſts, and continued 


fourteen years in Italy, without its being in the 


power of the enemy to drive them out: all this 
ſuffices to give us room to believe, that Livy exag- 


gerates the pernicious effects of the voluptuouſneſs of 


Capua. | 


The true cauſe of the decline of Hannibal's affairs, Ii. xx. 


was the want of ſupplies and recruits from his country. 13. 


After Mago's repreſentation, the Senate of Carthage 
had judged it neceſſary, in order to puſh on the con- 
queit-of Italy, to ſend thither from Africa a conſider- 
able reinforcement of Numidian cavalry, forty ele- 


phants, and a thouſand talents, (about an hundred and 


fifty thouſand pounds) and to take twenty thouſand 
foot and four thouſand horſe into pay in Spain, to re- 


inforce their armies in Spain and Italy. However, id.. 


Mago could obtain only twelve thouſand faot, and 
two thouſand five hundred horſe ; and even when he 
was ready to ſet out for Italy with theſe troops fo ſhort 


in number of thoſe he had been promiſed, he was 


countermanded and ſent to Spain. Hannibal then, 


after ſuch great promiſes, received neither infan- 


try, cavalry, elephants, nor money; and had abſo- 
lutely exhauſted his perſonal reſources. His troops 


were reduced to twenty-ſix thouſand foot, and nine 


thouſand horſe. How was it poſſible, with an army 
ſo weakened, to occupy in a foreign country all the 


neceſſary poſts, hold his new allies in dependance. 


maintain his conqueſts, make new ones, and keep 
the field againſt two armies of Romans renewed 
every year? And this was the true cauſe of the de- 
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cline of Hannibal's affairs. If we had the paſſage; in 
which Polybius treated upon this ſubject, we hound 
undoubtedly fee, that he had inſiſted more upon this 
cauſe, than upon the voluptuouſneſs of Capua. 
As ſoon as the rigour of the cold weather began to 
abate, Hannibal drew his troops out of their winter- 
quarters, and returned to Caſilinum, the inhabitants 
of which, as well as the foldiers of the garriſon, were 


reduced to extreme famine: For though the attacks 


had ceaſed during the winter, as the city had been 


continually blocked up, it had not been poſſible to 
introduce proviſions into it. Tib. Setnpronius com- 


- manded the Romans in the abſence of the Dictator, 


whom the affairs of religion had recalled-to Rome. 
Marcellus was very defirous of marching to the aid 


of the beſieged : but he was kept back, on the one 
| ſide by the waters of the Vulturnus, which had roſe 


extremely, and on the other by the people of Nola, 


who were afraid of being attacked by the Campanians, 


as ſoon as the Romans ſhould be removed. Sempro- 
nius was at hand to act; but as the Dictator had for- 


bade him to undertake any thing till his return, he was 


afraid to make any motion in favour of Caſilinum, 


though he was informed that it ſuffered extremities 
capable of ſubduing the moſt heroick fortitude. All 
that he could do was to fill a great number of barrels 


with corn brought in from the neighbouring country, 


and to put them in the Vulturnus, the current of which 
carried them into the city, taking care to give the 
magiſtrate notice to take them out as they arrived. 
This was done for three nights ſucceſſively, and gave 
the beſieged a little time to breathe. But the Car- 
thaginians having at length diſcovered it, that reſource 
was entirely cut off. Nothing paſſed afterwards, but 
what was ſtopped on the way, except nuts which the 
Romans threw in, and when at Caſilinum, were taken 
out with hurdles. But what was ſo poor a ſvpply in 


ſo great a famine? Reduced to the laſt extremity, they 


were obliged to eat the leather of their ſhields, after 


having boiled it to make it ſoft; to add to ſuch 
| 1 wretched 
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wretched nouriſhments, rats and other the moſt wy 

clean animals; and to dig up the herbage and roots * 

that grew at the bottom of the walls. Hannibal per- 

ceiving that they were ſowing radiſhes: «< How 1” 

cried he quite aſtoniſhed, © do the beſieged imagine 

« that T ſhall ſtay before this place till thoſe plants 

« are ripe?” This fight determined him to ſu — them 

he free © 

perſons, which he had alway = "refuſed before. They 

5 — to pay about twenty — for each. When — 

the money was paid, Hannibal ſuffered them to re- 

tire to Cumæ, as he had engaged, and put a 5 

riſon of fix hundred ſoldiers | into the place. 

The inhabitants of Petelia, a city of the Brurtii, Liv. xxiii. 

ſnewed no leſs fidelity. The Senate having anſwered ** 

with grief to their deputies, that the Roman people 

were not in à condition to ſend aid to ſo remote a 


place, they perſevered in their attachment to the Ro- 


mans, till neceſſity at length reduced them to ſur- 
tender. | 
Almoſt at the ſame time, letters were rotaived at Ibid. 2 

Rome from Sicily and Sardinia, which were read in 

the Senate. The Pro-prætor, T. Otacilius, wrote 

from thoſe provinces, that the Prætor Furius was ar- 

rived from Africa at Lilybæum with his fleet, danger- 

ouſly ill of the wounds he had received, and at the 

point of death. That they had neither money nor corn 

to pay and ſubſiſt the ſoldiers and mariners, and did 

not know how to act. He ſtrongly preſſed the Senate 


it proper, to make one of the new Pretors ſet out 
immediately to ſucceed him. Aulus Cornelius Mam 
mula, Pro- prætor of Sardinia, alſo demanded provi- 
ſions and money, of which he was in want. The 
Senate anſwered both, that they were not in a con- 
dition to ſupply them with any thing: and that they 
muſt provide, as well as they could, for the occaſions 
of their fleets and armies. T. Otacilius ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to King Hiero, the ſole reſource of the Roman 


people, and received from him as much money as 1 5 
ha 
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had occaſion for, with proviſions for ſix months. The 


cities of Sardinia ſupplied Cor nelius in like Manner, 
and with abundance of zeal and affection. 
As money was alſo wanting at Rome, the People 
nominated three of the principal citizens to receive 
the ſums, which private perſons were willing to lend 


the Commonwealth. After having chofen three Pon- 


tiffs in the room of thoſe who were dead, it was thought 
proper to fill up the vacant places of the Senators, 


Which were very numerous; the loſs of ſo many 


battles having made a great gap in the Senate. The 
affair was brought on by the Prætor Pomponius. Sp. 


Carvilius, who ſpoke firſt, was of opinion, that in or- 


der to ſupply the places of thoſe who were wanting, 
and at the ſame time to unite more firmly with them, 


the freedom of Rome ſhould be given to two Sena- 


tors of each of the Latine States, and that they ſhould 
be ſubſtituted to thoſe of Rome, who were dead. This 
propoſal occaſioned a general murmur and indigna- 
tion. Q. Fabius Maximus ſaid, that nothing had 


ever been advanced at a more improper time, than a 


propoſal capable of exciting new commotions amongſt 
the allies, whoſe fidelity was but too much ſhaken 
already. And that if the deliberations of the Senate 
bad ever required inviolable ſecrecy, this diſcourſe, 


which had eſcaped the raſhneſs of a ſingle man, ought 


to be forgot, ſuppreſſed, and buried in eternal filence, 


as ſomething that had never happened. Accordingly 


it was never mentioned afterwards. rol i 
The Senate thought it proper to create a Dictator, 
in order to make the choice in queſtion. This nomi- 
nation was uſually made by the Cenſors: but there 
were none then in the Commonwealth, and the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs required a ſhorter method. The 
Conſul Varro, who had been expreſly ſent for from 
Apulia, nominated M. Fabius Buteo Dictator, with- 
out a General of the horſe, with power to exerciſe that 


office during fix months. He was the oldeſt perſon 


that had been Cenſor. As ſoon as: he aſcended the 


tribunal for harangues, attended by his Lictors, he 
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kinſelf.- obſerved bpen All che irmgularities tit ab M 
pafſed in his creation. Ie declared. that he did An&& 


5 f | | | 216. 
not approve. either that there ſhould be two Dictators | 


at the ſame time in the Commonwealth, which had 
never happened before; or, that they ſhould raiſe him 
to that dignity. without a General of the horſe z that 
the ſame perſon ſhould have the authority of a Cenſor 
for the ſecond time; or laſtly, that a Dictator ſhould be 
| permitted to continue ſix months in office, unleſs it 
were for making war. He added, that if neceſtity + 
obliged him to ſet himſelf above the laws, it was in- 
cumbent upon him to act as near to them as it ſhould 
be poſſible. That he ſhould ſtrike out the name of 
no Senator actually upon the liſt, that it might not be 
ſaid, that a ſingle perſon had been ſupreme arbiter in 
reſpect to the honour and dignity of a Senator. And 
as to the vacant places, in filling them up, he ſhould 
regulate his conduct according to diſtinctions gene- 
rally known and independant of his choice, and not 
according to his own opinion of perſonal merit, of 
which it did not become him to make himſelf the 
ſole judge.“ e e | 44 Ts 
He kept his word, and after having cauſed the liſt 
of the old Senators, with which he did not meddle, to 
be called over; to ſupply the places of the dead, he 
nominated firſt thoſe, who had exerciſed ſome curule 
magiſtracy, according to the order of time in which 
each had held it. He afterwards nominated thoſe 
who had been Plebeian Ædiles, Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple, Prætors or Quzſtors : and laſtly, thoſe who had 
taken ſpoils from the enemy, or obtained the civic 
crown. Ei: . 
After having created in this manner an hundred and 
ſeventy-ſeven Senators with the general approbation 
of all the citizens, he abdicated the Dictatorſhip, and 
deſcended from the tribunal as a private perſon. And 
having ordered his Lictors to withdraw, he mingled 
with the crowd, and purpoſely remained there a con- 
ſiderable time, to avoid being reconducted home in 
pomp by the People. But his modeſty did not _ 
1 | ne: 
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formed a very numerous train for him, and attended 
him quite home with the utmoſt zeal and reſpect. 
There is a moderation and wiſdom in the diſcourſe 


and conduct of Buteo, that cannot be too much eſteem- 


Liv. xxiii, 
without apprizing the Senate, and for fear they ſhould 


ed and admired. It was a ſmall number of ſuch Se- 
nators as him, who always determined the opinions 
of the whole body in important affairs, and were in a 
manner the ſoul of the public deliberations, and of 
the government. Happy the Legiſlatures, in which 
there are ſuch men, and which know how to ſet the 
ht value upon their merit ! 

The Conſul ſet out the next night to rejoin his army, 


keep him in the city, to preſide at the election of the 


Conſuls for the following year. The next day the 


Senate was of opinion, that the Dictator ſhould be 
wrote to, and deſired, in caſe the affairs of the Com- 
monwealth would admit, to come to Rome for the elec- 
tion of Conſuls, and to bring with him the General 
of the horſe, and the Prætor, M. Marcellus, in or- 
der that they might conſult them in perſon upon the 
preſent ſtate of the Commonwealth, and in concert 
with them, take ſuch meaſures as ſhould be judged 
the moſt prudent and ſalutary. All who had been 
ſent for came to Rome, having left their Lieutenants 
to command the le _ The Dictator, after * 
ing ſpoke of himſelf in few words, and with 
modeſty, and with the higheſt praiſes of the wiſe con- 


duct of Ti. Sempronius, his General of the horſe, ſum- 


moned an aſſembly, in which L. Poſtumius was creat- 
ed Conſul for the third time, with Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus. The firſt was abſent, and commanded in 
Gaul: the ſecond was at Rome, and then General of 
the horſe, and Curule ÆEdile. M. Valerius Flaccus 
and Q. Mucius Scævola were afterwards created 
Prætors. The Dictator, after having cauſed theſe 
magiſtrates to be nominated, returned to rejoin his 


army at Theanum, leaving the General of the horſe at 


Rome, who was to enter vpon the Conſulſhip ſome 
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day s after, and to whom, for that reaſon, it was necel- A. K. 
Gy to conſult the Senators concerning the troops that _ 
were to be raiſed, and employed the year n 


for the ſervice of the — 7% 
At the time, whilſt they were moſt occupied by Li 


| theſe cares, news. came that IL. Poſtuthius, Conſul 4. 
_ elect, had periſhed in Ciſalpine Gaul with all the troops 


under his command. He was to march his army 
through a vaſt foreſt, which the Gauls called * Litana. 
On the right and left of the way he was to take, thoſe 
people had ſaw-ed the trees 0 through at bottom, 

in ſuch a manner that they continued -upri bY but io, 
that the leaſt force ſufficed for t 
(This fact ſeems ſcarce probable, and ſtill leſs what 
follows.) Poſtumius had two Roman legions; with 
him, which with the allies that had joined him along 
the Mare Superum or Adriatic ſea, formed a body of 
fifteen thouſand men, at the head of which he bad 
entered the enemy's country. The Gauls, who were 
poſted at the extremities of the foreſt, no ſooner ſaw 
the Romans in the midſt of it, than they puſhed down 
the ſawed trees, that were moſt diſtant from the way. 


Theſe falling upon thoſe next them, which did the 


ſame on others that the leaſt blow ſufficed to throw 


down, cruſhed the Romans, arms, men and. horſes, in 


ſo dreadful a manner, that ſcarce ten of them eſcaped: 


For moſt of them being either killed or ſtifled by the 


trunks and branches of the trees under which they lay: 
thoſe who by accident eſcaped ſo dreadful a diſaſter, 


were immediately deſtroyed by the enemy, who had 


diſperſed themſelves compleatly armed in the adjacent 
places, and in the middle of the foreſt. A very ſmall 
number, who were in hopes of eſcaping by a bridge 

over a river, were taken by the Gauls, who had ſeized 
it ſome time before. It was here Poſtumius fell; after 
having uſed his utmoſt efforts not to be taken priſoner. | 


The Boii cut off his head, and carried it in triumph 
with his arms, and the reſt of his. ſpoils, 1 into the 225 


C The exact tuation of this foreſt i is not known. 
cipal 
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* 


ed the brains and lined the ſcull with gold; and, ac- 


cording to their cuſtom, the prieſts and miniſters of 
their Gods uſed it as a cup for the libations which 


they made in their ſacrifices, and to drink out of it at 
their meals. The ſpoils they took were proportioned 


Liv. xxiii. 
2 So 


to their victory. For except the animals, which had 
been cruſhed to death by the fall. of the trees, no part 
of the ſpoils was loſt: all was found upon the ſpot 


where the army had periſhed, — Neg been 


carried off in flight. 

When the news of ſo great a misfortune was brought 
to Rome, the citizens were ſeized with ſuch ſorrow, 
that the ſhops were immediately ſhut; and the whole 
city for ſome days ſeemed a ſolitude; every body con- 
tinuing at home as at midnight. To remove this 
image of univerſal affliction and mourning, the Senate 
ordered the Ædiles to go through the ſtreets, and cauſe 
the ſnops to be o peel. . —— then having 
aſſembled the rn conſoled them, and having 
bade them call to mind the courage and conſtaney, 
with which they had ſuſtained the defeat at Cannæ, 
he exhorted them to arm themſelves with courage, and 
not to ſuffer themſelves to be overwhelmed by leſs 
calamities. He gave them to underſtand, that, 
vided affairs ſhould ſucceed againſt” Hannibal a the 
Carthaginians, as there was room to hope, the war 


with the Gauls might, without hazard, > deferred 


till another. time. That with the aſſiſtance of the' 
Gods, the Roman People ſhould find a proper octa- 


fion to avenge themſelves for the fraud and artifice of 


thoſe: barbarians. But that the object which ought to 
employ their attention at preſent, was the war with 
the Carthaginians, and the forces which they ſhould 
be in a condition to bring into the field againſt them.“ 
He began himſelf to give an account of the number 
of the horſe and foot, as well citizens as allies, that 


actually ſerved in the Dictator's army. Marcellus 


then gave the detail of his. Thoſe who knew what 


1 1 the Conſul Varro had with him in Apulia, were 
aſked 
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portant a war. For this reaſon, 'whatever cauſe there 
was to be irritated againſt the Gauls, it was reſolved to 
abandon that enterprize for the preſent. The Dicta- 
tor's army was given to the Conſul. © The ſoldiers of 
Marcellus's army, who had fled at Cannæ, were or- 
dered to go to Sicily, and to ſerve there as long as 
the war ſhould continue in Italy. It was alſo 1 — 
proper to tranſport thither ſuch of the troops of che 
Dictator's legions, upon whoſe valour they could leaſt 
rely, without fixing them any time, but that aſſigned 
by the laws for the number of campaigns every citizen 


was obliged to ſerve.” The two legions that had re- 


mained this year in the city to guard it, were decreed 
to the Conſul that ſhould be elected to ſucceed L. 
Poſtumius. And orders were given for two legions to 
return immediately from Sicily, out of which the Con- 
ſul, to whom thoſe of the city ſhould fall, ſhould take 


what number of ſoldiers he ſhould have occaſion for. 


The Conſul Varro was continued in command for one 
wry without leſſening the number of the troops he 


ad under him in Apulia, for the defence of that 


country. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Italy, the war was car- 12 xxii. 
ried on in Spain with no leſs vigour. The Romans 


had always had the ad vantage hitherto in that province. 
The two Scipios had divided their forces, ſo that Cneus 


commanded the land-army, whilſt Publius kept the 


fea with his fleet. Aſdrubal, who commanded the 


Carthaginians, not being in a condition to reſiſt the 


Romans upon either element, placed his whole ſecu- 
rity in the diſtance he ſet between him and the enemy. 


It was not till after he had uſed abundance of entreaties, 
and made many inſtances, that four thouſand foot and 


five hundred horſe were ſent him-to recruit his army. 
With this aid, he marched and incamped near the 
Romans, believing himſelf in a condition to make 
head againſt them by land: and at the ſame time he 

ordered 
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_ 
of review was, that they ſhould find it very difficult to 2 * 
form Conſular armies, capable of ſupporting ſo im- 
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A.R- 536. ordered his fleet, after having ſupplied it with all that 
2x6, it wanted, to defend the iſlands e in the 
| dependance of che Carthagin Dan 
At the ſame time that — his vemoſt endes 
yours to reinſtate the affairs of the Carthaginians in 
Spain, he had the mortification to receiye advice, that 
the Captains who commanded his ſhips, had deſerted. 
After the great reproaches he had made them for 
having abandoned the fleet near the Iberus in a cowards 
ly manner, they had adhered but faintly to Aſdru- 
bal, and the intereſts of the Carthaginians, They firſt 
declared for the Romans, and then brought over (6+ 
veral cities in the country of the Tarteſſii, and even 
took one by force. This revolt obliged Addrubal to 
remove from the Romans, in order to carry the war 
that way. The rebels had at firſt conſiderable adva 
tages over the Carthaginians, ſo that Aſdrubalwas 
afraid to keep the field: but thoſe ſucceſſes: became 
fatal to them. .. Obſerving no longer either order or 
diſcipline, they diſperſed on all ſides without any pre- 
caution.  Afdrubal well knew how to take his ad- 
vantage of their negligence. He fell upon them when 
they-leaſt expected him, put them to * rout, and 
entirely defeated them. This victory obliged the 
whole nation to ſubmit to him the next day. 
Liv. xxiii. Things were in this ſtate, when Aſdrubal regula 
*7--. orders to march immediately into Italy. The repott 
1 of this ſpreading in Spain, entirely changed the: face 
of affairs. Aſdrubal perceived it well. He wrote 
to the Senate of — to inform them of the bad 
effect, which the report of his departure had already 
produced throughout the whole country He told 
them, that if he quitted the province, he ſhould 
no ſooner have paſſed the Iberus, than it would des 
clare entirely for the Romans. That beſides: his not 
having either General or troops to leave in his place, 

thoſe who commanded the Roman armies, were Cap» 
tains of ſuch abilities in war, that it would be high 


© Theſe people were e borderers upon the Iberus near Arragon. _ 3 
7 | | | difficult 
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aeen e hed. againft them even "ey qu 4g 


forces. That chetefore, if they were defirous to pre. 
ferve Spain, "they ſticuld. Fend trim a ſueceſſot at the 
head of à &( army: that however ſuceeſsſul 


ſuch new General might be, it cotdd not be withont 
difficulty, and 22 ke ould find e enough | 
in his command. - SO 011 * 75 "dr 


1 55 — —— 
1g Hauck. As ſdon as 


had been töld in his turn in what manner the war was 
to be made in Spain, he rerurned to his camp, placing 


his whole fafety in expedition, and continually qui s 


ting the places through which he paſfed, before the in- 


Raben could take 7 meafures fot flopping him. 
As to Aſdrubal, before he quitted the province, he 


raiſed money from all tire States, chat continued in 


fabjedtion, 19 che Carthaginiats,  foreſecing. ant ke 
would have gr vo occaſion for it in the march he was 
rtake; after which he moved towards 


going to un 
the Na of the Iberus. 


The two Roman Generals were no foonet 28 Thid. 28, 
re- 29 

nounced alt other: deſigns, and joined their el to 

poſe his departute. They rightly perceived, that 
if that General, with the 0 he had in Spain, ſhould 
actually en e Traly, where it was already highly dif- 
ficult,to teſt Hannibal alone, the jn of the two 
brothers would infallibly be followed By. the ruin of 


of the orders Afdrubal had receiyed, than 


T3 FRASER 


Rome. The) therefore united their es tion. the 


banks of the Tberas, and having paſſe 25 river, they 
marched Ain K. Afdrubal. for ſome difs the rwo 
Yor. III. | . armies 


Hon 2 1 the. Liv. xxiii. 
1 7 to as. 


5 d fot the fafety of 
his Mc "all 73 he tnardhed'to join Afdrubal with 
a body of ca with all poffible expedition. When 
he bad infortnied him im of the decrees of the Senate, and 
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A. R, 536. armies. comtinued: incamped at five rails from each | 


a6, 


other, contenting themſelves with {ki 


neither ſeemed to think of a eneral action. At length 


on the ſame day, and almoſt at the ſame; 54. N 
Generals on both ſides, as if by concert, 
nal of battle, and came down into the plain with 
The Romans were drawn up in three 

lines as uſual, which were the Haſtati, the þ 
and the Triarii The cavalry formed the two wings, 


ave t he ſig- 


their forces. 


Part of the lig ht· armed ſoldiers were placed amon 


thoſe in the 2 0 rank, the reſt were in the rear of th 
army. Afdrubal poſted the Spaniards in the main 
body, with the Carthaginians on their right, and the 
Africans with the auxiliary troops their left. 8 . 
to the cavalry, he placed that of the 85 | 


midians on the 


right wing in a line with the Carthaginian infantry, 


and the reſt in a line with the Africans. He did not 
place all the Numidians on the right, but only thoſe, | 
who led two horſes at once, and were accuſtomed, 1 in 
the heat of the action, to leap compleatly armed from 
that which was tired and Harraſſed upon the other that 


was freſh : ſo great were both the agility of the riders, 


and the docility of the horſes in a ape, themſelves 
to all their motions. 


The Generals on both fi hos having ran up their 


armies in the order I have juſt ſaid, had different 
- motives for hoping, that were almoſt equally founded. 
Their troops were equal enough as to their number: 
but on the ſide of the ſoldiers, the ſentiments and 
courage were highly different. 
mans were making war far from their own country, 
their Generals had not omitted to perſuade them, that 
they fought for Italy, and the cit 
f Fe * the two brothers anc 
Joining. 


For, though the Ro- 


of Rome itſelf, in 
their mies from 


or which reaſon, conceiving, that their re- 


turn to their wives and children depended upon the 
ſucceſs of this battle, they were determined to con- 
quer, or to die. The other army was, compoſed of 
=: who had neither the fame ardour, nor the 

me reſolution, becauſe they had not the ſame in- 


 tereſts, 


irmiſhing g. hüt : 


rincipes, : 
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tereſts. Moſt of the ſoldiers were Spaniards, that . R. 836. 
choſe rather to be defeated. in Spain, than to conquer 1 
there, in order to be dragged into Italy. Accordingly, 
thoſe who were in the main body gave way on the firſt 
charge, and almoſt before one dart had been thrown, 
at them: and afterwards ſeeing the Romans come on 
with abundance of vigour, they openly. cook; to fight. 

The two other bodies of infantry did not fight with 
the leſs courage on this account. The Carthaginians 
on one ſide, and the Africans on the other, charged 
the enemy with great ardour, whom they kept in a 
manner incloſed. But as ſoon as the infantry of the 
Romans was entirely advanced into the middle in pur- 
ſuing. the main body that fled, it was in a condition to | 
pe its way, through. the two bodies of the enemy's -Y 
foot that attacked it in flank on the right and lefr. | 

Though it had two attacks to ſuſtain at once, it was + | 
victorious. in both. For after. having defeated and 
put to flight the centre, it was ſuperior both in valour 
and number to thoſe that remained. There was a- 
bundance of blood ſhed in this latter part of the bat- 
tle; and if the Spaniards had not fled in the begin- 

ning of the action, very few of ſo great an army had 

F elcaped. The cavalry did not charge at all. For, 

ir as ſoon as the Moors and Numidians faw victory de- 

it clare for the enemy by the defeat of the main-body, 

J. | they fled, and driving the elephants before them, left 

„ che two bodies of the infantry uncovered. Aſdrubal, 

d on his fide, having ſuſtained the battle to the laſt, 

o- © <ſcaped from the . midſt of the ſlaughter with a ſmall 

. number of ſoldiers, The Romans ſeized and plun- | 

at |} dered his camp. 
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in The ſucceſs of this battle confirmed ſuch of the 
m © Spaniards in the party of the Romans, as wavered 
e. before between them and the Carthaginians: inſtead 


he of which Aſdrubal had loſt all hopes, not only of go- 
n- ing with his army to Italy. but even of continuing in 
of Spain with any ſafety. This good ſucceſs, which the 
he letters of the Scipios made known at Rome, occaſioned 
n- great Joys not only becauſe Aſdrubal had been defeat- 
ts. Mm 2 ed 
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r 536. ed in Spain, but becauſe he he had 579 ee r 


coming to Italy. 


In the events I have pech e „we ie how: care- 


ful Providence is to temper and ba lance good and bad 
ſucceſſes, in order to keep mankind in a wiſe *:me 
equally diſtant from two extremes, by inſpirin ng hen 
with fentiments either of fear in the moſt 

N or of APA in the mig . 


* 
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Double tax laid on the people at Rite!” Diftritution of i th 
armies.” Marcellus is eletted Conſul.  Deſe in his 


election. Q: Fabius Maximus ſubftizuted to bim. New 
diiſpeſition of the armies. The Carthaginians ſend troops 
into Sardinia. The Conſuls and other Generals y 
to their reſpective provinces. Philip ſends Ambaſſadits 
0 Hannibal. Stratagem of Xenophanes, Chief of thi 
' embaſſy. Alliance made between Philip and Hannibal. 
| Xemophanes, with the reſt of the Ambaſſadors, is talen 
by the Romans, and ſent to Rome. State of Sardinia, 
 Enterprize of the Campanians againſt Cume fruſtrated 
by Sempronius. He alſo defends Cume againſt Hami: 
Bal. Vigilance and prudence of that Conſul. The An- 
'. baſſadors of Philip and Hannibal brought 10 Rome. 
Meaſures taken by the Romans againſt Phi lip. That 
Prince ſends new Ambaſſadors to Hannibal. Diſcord at 


Nola between the Senate and People. Sardinia revalts. 


It is entirely ſubjefted by Manlius after à great 
Marcellus ravages the lands of Hannibals allies, who 


implore bis aid. The army of Hannibal is beaten before 


Nola by Marcellus. Single combat between Jubellius 

and Claudius. State of affairs in Spam. «Private per- 

ſors ſupply the Commonwealth with money. Ybe Cart ba- 
 ginians beaten twice together in "OY oy the ROO x 


* Sperat infeſtis metuit ſecundis 
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thoſe of Italy. Petellia was taken by the Carthagi- 


double the uſual tax, and that out of half the total 


them for · their ſervice. . Thoſe who were at the battle 


aſſembly, ordered the two legions of the city to ren- 


the camp of Claudius Marcellus beyond Sueſſula. 


SEMPRONIUS, Conſul. | 553 


WHILST. the affairs of Spain went very ill bn the A. R. NG: 
. ſide of the Carthaginians, Hannibal laboured 1 
with indefatigable application to ſuſtain and advance 


nians: Croto and Locris by the Bruttii. Rhegium 
was the only city of that canton, that continued faith- 
ful to the Romans. Sicily alſo, at the inftigation of 
Gelo, Hiero's eldeſt fon, inclined to the Carthagi- 
nians. Gelo's death: deferred the effect of this diſ- 
poſition for ſome time, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel, 
The three ſons of M. Emilius Lepidus celebrate 
funeral-games in honour of their father, and give com- 
bats of gladiators : I have ſpoke of theſe combats in 
a former part of this volume. The great Roman 
ames were alſo celebrated. Gor We EG 
The fourth year of the war with Hannibal, the Con- 
ſul T. Sempronius Gracchus entered upon office on 
the Ides of March (the fifteenth) as well as the Pre- 
tors. The People were defirous that M. Marcellus 
ſhould continue to command in quality of Pro- conſul, 
becauſe ſince the battle of Cannæ, he was the only 
General, that had fought Hannibal in Italy with ad- 
vantage. . i | 


. 
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The firſt day the Senate aſſembled in the Capitol 3 _ 
to deliberate upon the affairs of the Commonwealth, 
they decreed, that this year the citizens ſhould pay 


TI SEMPRONIUS GRACCHUS. 


amount, which ' ſhould be levied immediately, the 
ſoldiers ſhould be paid the arrears actually due to 


of Cannæ, were excluded from this payment. 
As to the armies, the Conſul. Ti. Sempronius, in 
conſequence of what had been regulated in the fame 


dezvous at Cales, from whence they were to march to 


M m 3 The 
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Liv. xxiii. 
31. 


3 


srurxoxius cdl. 


The Prætor, Appius Claudius Pulcher, had orders to 
take the troops of that diſtrict, which were principally 


the remains of the army of Cannæ, in order to tranl- 


port them to Sicily, and ſend back thoſe to Rome 


that were in that province. M. Claudius Marcellus 


went to take the two legions of the city at Cales, 


whither they had been commanded to repair, in order 
to march them into the camp, called the Claudian 
camp, from his name. Appius Claudius ordered T. 
Metilius Croto, his Lieutenant, to put himſelf at the 
head of the old troops, and to carry them to Sicily. 


At firſt every body expected with impatience, that 


the Conſul would appoint an aſſembly for the nomi- 
nation of his collegue. But many having obſerved, 
that Marcellus had been removed as if with deſign, 
for whom that dignity was intended preferably to all 
others, as a reward of the glorious actions, which he 
had done during his Pretorſhip, a great murmur a- 
roſe in the Senate. There was reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
there was artiſice in the conduct that had been ob- 
ſerved in reſpect to Marcellus. He was a Plebeian; 
as the Conſul was alſo. It is probable enough, that 
the Patricians were fo: preventing both Conſulſhips 
from being filled by Plebeians ; which had + hitherto 


been without example. However this conjecture were, 


which the ſequcl will appear to verify, the Conſul, 
whoſe being a Plebetan himſelf, muſt exempt him 


from all ſuſpicion of having entered into this combi- 
nation, and who had it in his power to fruſtrate it, re- 
plied to thoſe who complained : * Nothing has been 


« done, Fathers, but for the good of the Common- 


© wealth. It was proper, that Marcellus ſhould go 


“ to Campania to change the armies there, and that 


the aſſembly ſhould not be appointed till after he 


& had executed his commiſſion, and was returned to 
“ Rome; in order that you may have ſuch a Con- 


ſul, as the preſent conj unctures require, and you 


yourſelves approve.” Accordingly nothing more 


was ſaid of aflemblies till the return of Marcellus. As 


ſoon as that happened, one was held, and he was 
elected 
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elected Conſul unanimouſly, and immediately entered A. Re 537. 
upon office. But as a clap of thunder was heard that 27; rad 


moment, and his election was declared defective by 
the Augurs, he abdicated, and Q. Fabius Maximus 
was fubRituted in his place, who was then Conſul oe 
the third time, | 
This declaration of the Augurs upon the pretend 
defect in the election of a ſecond Plebeian Conſul, 


may with reaſon be ſuſpected. A great many years 


will paſs before this firſt example of two Fein 


| Conſuls will be followed by a ſecond. 


Tr. SEMPRONIUS Gzaccavs. 
Q. Fazivs Maximus, III. 


The Conſuls made a new diſtribution of the troops 
different from the former plan. Fabius had for him 
the army, which M. Junius had commanded during 
his Diftatorſhip : and his collegue Sempronius twenty- 
five thouſand allies, to which were added the ſlaves, 
who had voluntarily engaged to carry arms to the 
number of eight thouſand. - The Prætor Valerius had 
the legions, which were returned from Sicily. Mar- 
cellus, as Pro- conſul, was left at the head of thoſe, 
who were to cover Nola beyond Sueſſula. The Præ- 
tors, to whoſe lot Sicily and Sardinia had fame ſet 
out for their provinces. 

Whilſt this paſſed, when Mago, Hannibal's bro- 
ther, was upon the point of ſetting out for Carthage, 
in order to carry to Italy twelve thouſand foot, fifteen 
hundred horſe, twenty elephants, and a thouſand 
talents of ſilver, (an hundred and fifty thouſand pounds) 
with a convoy of ſixty galleys, news came that the 
Carthaginians had been defeated in Spain, and that 
all the ſtates of that province were gone over to the 
Romans. This news made Carthage change the de- 
ſign of ſending Mago to Italy; becauſe ſupplies ſeem- 
ed more neceſſary in Spain. - At the ſame. time alſo 
another event happened, which made them {till more 


| vnmindful of Hannibal : this was an occaſion that of- 


M m 4 fered 
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A.R. 537: fered of recovering Sardinia. ., They were, informed, 
NN <« that the Romans had but few _ in that iſland ; 
Liv: xxiii. that they had ſent a new Prætor, of no experience, in 
8 the room of Aulus Cornelius, who had lon govern- 

ce the province, and who knew it perfectly well. 

That belides, the Sardinians were weary of the Roman 
government, which the year before had treated them 
with exceeding rigour, in obliging them to furniſh 
money and corn beyond their power. That they want. 
ed only a leader to revolt.“ Theſe complaints were 
carried to Carthage by deputies, who ſecretly ſent 
thither the principal perſons of the nation, and eſpe- 
cCially Hampſicoras, the moſt conſiderable of them all 
by his credit and riches. The news from Spain and 
Sardinia, which came at the ſame time, having excited 
both hope and fear, they ſent Mago to Spain with his 
ſhips and troops, and choſe Aſdrubal, ſirnamed the 
Bald, for the expedition of Sardinia, with forces very 
* near equal to thoſe commanded by Mago. Hannibal 
in the mean time, who on his {ide had the moſt preſ- 
ſing occaſion for aid, and who ſaw his forces decreaſe 
every day, muſt have been in great uneaſineſs and per- 
plexity. %, foo =» Tp 
The Roman Conſuls, on their fide, had no ſooner 
finiſhed the affairs which kept them in the city, than 
they prepared to ſet out for the army. Sempronius 
ordered the troops he was to command to repair to 
Sinueſſa by a day aſſigned them. Q. Fabius alſo ſet 
out, in order to put himſelf at the head of his army, 
after having commanded the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, according to the permiſſion he had obtained for 
that purpoſe from the Senate, to carry all their grain 
into the fortified cities before the firſt of June; de- 
claring, that as to thoſe, who ſhould not have obeyed, 
he would ravage their lands, ſell their ſlaves by auc- 
tion, and burn their houſes. The very Prætors who 
L had been created for the adminiſtration of juſtice, were 
not exempted from the functions of war. Valerius 
was ſent into Apula, to receive the army from Varro, 
and to make it go to Sicily under the * of 
5 | | Ome 
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head of the legions that returned 
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ſome Lieutenant-general ; whilſt he Pup himſelf at the A. R . - 


1 


employed them for the defence of the ſea- coaſts be- 
tween Brunduſium and Tarentum, with the aſſiſtance 
of a fleet of twenty-five ſhips, of which the command 
was alſo given him. Q. Fulvius, Prætor of the city, 
with a like number of ſhips, was appointed to guard 
the coaſts adjacent to Rome. Varro, who was conti- 
nued in command, but only in employments of little 
importance, and remote from the enemy, had orders 
to levy troops in the territory of Picenum, and to 
act for the ſafety of that country. T. Otacilius Craſ- 
ſus had no ſooner conſecrated the temple of Prudence, 
than he was ſent into Sicily to command the fleet in 
the ports or upon the coaſts of that iſland. | 


All the Kings and nations had their eyes upon the Liv. xxiii. 


famous quarrel, that had armed the two moſt power. 33. 


ful people of the earth. Philip, King of Macedonia, 
intereſted himſelf particularly, being a nearer neigh- 
bour than any of the reſt to Italy, from which he was 
ſeparated only by the * Ionian fea. As ſoon as he was 


informed, that Hannibal had paſſed the Alps, he was 


rejoiced to ſee two ſuch powerful Republicks at blows 


with each other: and as long as their ſtrength ſeemed - 


b 


equal, he did not know for which of the two to wiſh 
that victory might declare, But, when he was inform- 
ed, that Hannibal had defeated the Romans in three 
battles, which he had fought with them almoſt upon 
the neck of each other, he was no longer in ſuſpence 


about determining for the fide of the victor. Advices poiyb. v. 
that he received ſoon after, confirmed Him in that re- 439. 


ſolution. Whilſt he was preſent at the celebration af 
the Nemæan games at Argos, a courier arrived from 
Macedonia, with the news, that the Romans had loſt 
a great battle. This was evidently that of Cannæ. 
He imparted this only to Demetrius of Pharos, who, 
as we have ſaid, had taken refuge with that Prince, 


after the Romans had reduced him to quit Illyricum, 


part of the Mediterranean between Greece and Sicily. | 
V Demetrius 


rom * and 275. 
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bet took the advantage of this occaſion to ani- 
mate him for a war with the Romans, to which, ſaid 
he, the Gods themſelves ſeemed to invite him, 10 fa- 

vourable was the preſent conjuncture. He repreſented 
to him, that in the preſent condition of Rome, which 
had neither aid nor hope, he might, by joining his 
numerous forces with thoſe: of Hannibal, aſſure him- 
ſelf of the conqueſt of Italy; after which it would 


be eaſy for him to make himſelf monarch of the uni- 
verſe; a noble ambition, chat decume no one better 


than Himſelf.” 


Anc. Hiſt. 


A young King, mucbe nl ill thei 1 in bis under- 
takings, bold, enterprizing, and beſides of 4 family 
that had always. flattered themſelves with one day at- 
taining univerſal empire, could not but be inchanted 
with ſuch diſcourſe. He therefore from thenceforth 
meditated nothing but giving peace to Greece, where 
he was actually at war with the Etolians, in order 
that he might turn his whole thoughts, and all his 
forces, on the fide of Italy. We have given the de- 
tail of this negociation elſewhere, , and have repeated, 
after Polybius, the wiſe reflections of a deputy from 
Naupactus, who repreſented both to Philip and the 
Greeks, of what importance 1t was to unite, if they de- 
fired not to be cruſhed, either by the Romans or Car- 
thaginians, that 1s, by that of the two people, - which 


ſhould be victorious in the war they were then making 


upon each other. But we muſt not omit obſervin 15 | 
here, that from that moment all Greece (and ſoon 
ter Aſia) had their eyes fixed folely upon the Weſt, at 
firſt either upon Rome or Carthage, and afterwards 
upon Rome only, as if the States and Kings of the 
Eaſt and South had from that time foreſeen, that it 
was from the Weſt they were to receive maſters. 
Philip, after having made peace, returned into Ma- 
cedonia, where Demetrius continued his warm fſolh- 
citations, ſpeaking of nothing but the grand project, 
with which he had ſo ſucceſsfully began to infpire him. 
And the Prince's thoughts turned upon nothing elſe 


night and day, ſo that his converſation, and even 
dreams, 
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mans. Polybius obſerves, that it was not out of friend- 
ſhip for the King, that Demetrius was ſo warm and 


tenacious in giving him this advice, but out of hatred 


for the Roman Commonwealth, and becauſe there 
was no other means for him to re-inſtate himſelf in 
the ifland of Pharos, It is uſual for flatterers to cover 
their ſelt-intereſted views under the maſk of warm 


and paſſionate zeal; as it is for Princes to abandon _ 


themſelves blindly to counſels, that flatter and gratify 
their paſſions. 55 e 
Philip, after the battle of Cannæ, put what he had 
reſolved the year before in execution, and ſent Ambaſ- 
fadors to Hannibal, to congratulate him upon his vic- 
tories, and to make an alliance with him. . Thoſe 
Ambaſſadors took great care to ſhun the ports of 
Brunduſium. and Tarentum, knowing they were 
guarded by the ſhips and troops of the Romans. They 
therefore landed near the temple of Juno at the * pro- 


montory, which gave the name of Lacinian to that 


Goddeſs. From thence, croſſing Apulia in their way 


to Capua, they fell directly into the middle of the Ro- 
man troops, that guarded the country, and were car- 


ried before the Prætor Valerius, who was then en- 


camped at Luceria, Xenophanes, chief of the em- 
baſſy, was not at all confounded. He told Valerius 
boldly, that he came from King Philip to demand the 
amity and alliance of the Romans. That he was 
charged with orders from his maſter for the Conſuls, 
Senate, and People of Rome, and that he deſired to 
be conducted to them. Valerius, charmed with the 


advantageous offers of ſo powerful a King, at a time 


when the Commonwealth was abandoned by its antient 
_ allies, received theſe Ambaſſadors from an enemy as 

friends and gueſts. He gave them guides, whom he 
commanded to carry them the ſafeſt way, and very 
carefully to inform them which poſts were occupied 
by the Romans, and which by the Carthaginians. 


* Lacinian promontory near Croto in Calabria, | 
Xeno- 


. ..  _ 
dreams, were ſolely engroſſed by the war with the Ro- * 87 
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Xenaphanes paſſed through the midſt of the Roman 
troops into Campania ; and from thence with the firſt 
opportunity of eſcaping, repaired. to Hannibal's camp, 
and. made an alliance with him in the name of Philip, 
of which the conditions were: That the King of 
Macedonia\ſhould come to Italy with as. ſtrong a fleet 
as he could fit out: (this was ſuppoſed to be about 
two hundred ſhips) that he ſhould ravage the coaſts 


of Italy, and on his fide ſhould make war with all his 


forces, both by ſea and land. That when they ſhould be 
reduced into ſubjection, Italy, with the city of Rome, 
and the whole ſpoils, ſhould remain to Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians. That they ſhould afterwards go in 
conjunction into Greece, and make: war upon ſuch 
nations as Philip ſhould direct; and that all the coun- 


tries, as well on the continent, as the iſlands that bor- 


der upon Macedonia, ſhould be annexed to the domi- 
nions of that Prince,” 
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Livy repeats only the little T have cited of this 
treaty. 'Polybius has preſerved the whole, of which 
I think it incumbent on me not to deprive the reader. 
Theſe fragments, which ſhew antient cuſtoms, - eſpe- 
cially in a point of ſuch importance as that of trea- 


ties, muſt ſeem valuable, and excite our curioſity. 
Polyb. vii. 


Treaty of alliance, made by oath between Han- 
« nibal the General, Mago, Myrcal, Barmocar, and 
« all the Senators of Carthage, then with him (Han- 


« nibal) and all the Carthaginians, that ſerve under 
« him on the one ſide; and on the other between 


« Xenophanes the Athenian, the ſon of Cleomachus, 
« ſent to us as Ambaſſador for King Philip, the fon 


4 of Demetrius, as well in his name as in the name 


« of the Macedonians, and of the allies of his 


<« crown. 


« In the reſence of J upiter, and Juno, and: A- 
e preſence of the tutelar divinity of the 


„ Carthaginians, and of Hercules, and of Tolaus ; in 
the preſence of Mars, of Triton, and Neptune; in 
e the preſence of the Gods, that accompany our ex- 


” pedition, and of the ſun, and of the moon, and 5 
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« the earth; in the preſence of the rivers, of the 1 
« fields, and of the waters; in the preſence of all the a, 
„Gods, that Carthage acknowledges for its maſters ;' 
in the preſence of all the Gods, that are the maden 
<« of Macedonia, and of all the ret of Greece; in the 
< preſence of all the Gods, that preſide at this T reaty: 
e Hannibal the General, and all the Senators of Car- 
e thage that are with him, and all the ſoldiers of his 
- % army, have ſaid: _ bras ah =o 
i With your good pleaſure and ours, theſe ſhall 
| < be a treaty of atnity and alliance between you and 
2 „ us as friends, allies, and brothers, on condition, 
that King Philip and the Macedonians, and all 
< the allies they have amongſt the other Greeks, ſhall 
« preſerve and defend the Carthaginian Lords, and 
« Hannibal their General, and the foldiers under his 
« command, and the 3 of the provinces de- 
« pendant upon C: and the inhabitants 'of 
“ Uta, and all the Hides and 'nations in ſubje&ion' 
« to the Carthaginians, and all the f6ldiers and allies, 
cc and both the cities and nations, which have joined 
us in Italy, Gaul, Liguria, and whoſoever, in that 
e region, ſhall enter into amity and alliance with us. 
« In like manner the Carthaginian armies, and the 
inhabitants of Utica, and all the cities and nations 
<« in ſubjection to Carthage, and the ſoldiers and al- 
« lies, and all the cities and nations, with which we 
% have amity and alliance in Italy, in Gaul, in Li- 
« guria, and with which we may contract amity and 
« alliance in this region, ſhall preſerve and defend 
* King Philip, and the Macedonians, and all their 
« alties amongſt the other Grecks. We do not ſeele 
« to ſurprize each other, we lay no ſnares for each 
« other. We, the Macedonians, declare ourſelves 
« from our hearts with affection, without fraud, with- 
« out deſign of deceiving, enemies to all thoſe who 
„ ſhall be ſuch to the Carthaginians, except the ci- 
<< ries, ports, and Kings, with whom we are engaged 
<« by treaties of peace and alliance. And we, the 
2 Carthaginians, alſo declare ourſelves enemies to — 
*© thole 
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A. ip 537+ % thoſe, who ſhall be ſuch to King Philip, except. 
ee the Kings, cities, and nations, with whom we are 


engaged by treaties of peace and alliance. You, 


«. the Macedonians, ſhall enter into the war which we. 


% have with the Romans, till it ſhall pleaſe the Gods 

to give good ſucceſs to our arms and yours. You 
44 « ſhall aſſiſt us with all that ſhall. be neceſſary, accord- 
ing as ſhall bejagreed i in that reſpect. If the, Gods 
« do not give us the victory in the war againſt the Ro- 
4 mans and their allies, and we ſhould t treat of peace 
with them, we ſhall treat of 1 it in ſuch, a manner, 
« that you may be included in the treaty, and on 
conditions that they ſhall not be allowed to declare 
H war againſt you; that they ſhall not be maſters of 
« the Corcyreans, nor of the Apollionates, nor of 
« the Epidamniums, nor of Pharos, nor of Dimallum, 
<« nor of the Parthini, nor of Atintania ; and that 
6 they ſhall reſtore to Demetrius of Pharos his rela. 
<« tions whom they detain in their dominions. If the 
<«< Romans declare war againſt you, or againſt us, we 
* then will aſſiſt each other according to the neceſſity 
e of the occaſion. We will act in the ſame manner, 
ein caſe any other ſhall make war againſt us, except 
« im reſpect to the Kings, cities, and nations, to 


« whom we ſhall be friends and allies, If we ſhall 


cc judge it proper to add any thing to, or retrench 
<« any thing from, this treaty, We willnot dot it without 


« the conſent of both parties.” 


This treaty is an authentick proof of the common 
opinion that prevailed amongſt all nations, that the 
good and bad ſucceſſes of war, and in general all the 
events of life, depend abſolutely upon the Divinity, 
and that there is a Providence, that regulates and diſ- 
poſes all things. 
The words in b he preſence, repeated ſo often in fo 
few lines, ſhews how much the Pagans themſelyes 
were convinced that God is actually preſent in the ce- 
remony of making treaties, that he hears all the ar- 
ticles of them, and that he reſerves to himſelf the 


puniſhment. of thoſe who dare to violate any of 24 
an 
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and inſult his facred mne, that has been invoked to; A. R. 5 


them. 


of whatever rank hey. were, for they had Ae 
kinds of them. 

Such were very near the conditions of the treaty 
made: between Hannibal and the Ambaſſadors of Phi- 
lip. Hannibal ſent. Giſgo, Boſtar, and Mago, with 
them to confirm the alliance with the King in perſon. 
They all repaired together to the ſame temple of Juno 
Lacinia, where the ſhip of the Macedonians was con- 
cealed in the road. They embarked there: and were 
out at ſea, when they were perceived by the Roman 
ſhips that guarded the coaſts of Calabria. P. Valerius 
Tg ſome light veſſels, with orders to purſue. the 
ſhip, that had been ſeen, and to bring it in. The 
Ambaſſadors at firſt did their utmoſt to eſcape. But 
ſeeing that their purſuers were upon the point of com- 
ing up with them, they ſurrendered . themſelves of 
their own accord to the Romans. When they were 
brought to Valerius, he aſked them who they were, 
from whence they came, and whither they were go- 
ing. Xenophanes, whoſe firſt lie had ſucceeded fo 
well, replied at firſt, that King Philip had ſent him 
as Ambaſſador to the Romans: but that it had been 
impoſſible for him to croſs Campania, which. he had 
found full of the enemy's troops. The Carthaginian 


habits having made the Roman General ſuſpect Han- 


nibal's Ambaſſadors, he interrogated them, and their 
anſwer fully diſcovered them. Having intimidated 
them by the terror of puniſhment, he obliged them to 
deliver the letters to him which Hannibal had wrote 
to Philip, and the treaty which had been concluded 
between that Prince and the Carthaginians. When 
Valerius was informed of all that he deſired to know, 
he judged, that the beſt he could do was, as ſoon as 
poſſible, to ſend the priſoners he had taken, and all 
the perſons in their train; to the Senate at Rome, or 

to 


In What aſtoniſhment ſhould we 32 if our Amie 
ſadors ſhould think fit, to, uſe in treaties the invocation, 
of ſaints as often as the Pagans did that of their Gods, 
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AR. . to the Conſuls whereſoever they thould be. For this 


purpoſe he choſe five of the lighteſt gallies, which he 
ma 1. Valerius An- 


ade fer out under the command of 


— 


nas, to Whoin he gave ordefs to feparare the deputies, 


by putting them in different ſhips, fo that they might 
have no commuritcation with any body, nor even with 


r f 
When wo unite all the misfortunes, that happened 
to the Romans in the courſe of one and the fame year, 
m one point of view: fifty thouſand men killed at 
Cannæ with the flower of their Generals and Senators; 
ſoon after another army entirely deſtroyed with the 
Conſul in Gaul; the almoſt general defection of the 
allies; the orders ſent to Aſdrubal to march with his 
whole army to Italy, and to Mago, another of Hanni- 


bal's brothers, to carry thither twelve thouſand foot, 


fifteen hundred horſe, and twenty elephants :, add to 
this the new treaty of Philip upon the point of ſending 
a fleet of two hundred fail againft them, and to GT 
them with all his forces by fea and land : I repeat it, 
when we unite all theſe circumſtances, which might, 
and even, morally ſpeaking, maſt have concurred to- 


gether, ſo wiſely were the meaſures concerted, does 


not the ruin of Rome ſeem abſolutely inevitable, and 


can we believe but that her end is juſt at hand? 


But, if this be ſo, what becomes of the clear and evi- 
dent prediction of her future greatneſs laid down in 


the Scriptures ? Is it difficult for the Almighty to 


diſpel all theſe dangers, and to make them entirely 
vaniſh ? And this is what happens. The moment 


Afdrubal is upon the point of ſetting out, a battle 


Judiciouſly fought and gained by the Scipios, ſtops 
him ſhort. The news of this blow -carfied to Car- 
thage, prevents Mago's voyage. The taking of Phi- 
lip's Ambaſſadors diſconcerts all the deſigns of that 
new enemy. We ſhall fee, that Rome, in the midſt 
of all theſe ftorms, retains a tranquillity and con- 
ftancy, that have ſomething prodigious in them. But 
let us go on with the hiſtory. . . 


On 
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general revolt, and of the rumdur of an approaching 
irruption of the Carthaginians, the Senators ordered 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus to levy five thouſand foot, and 
four hundred horſe, and to make that legion ſet out 
immediately for Sardinia, under ſuch a General as he 
ſhould think fit to chuſe, to command it and the 
other troops already in the province, till Q. Mucius's 
health ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed. This commiſſion was 

ven to T. Manlius Torquatus, who had been twice 
Conſul and Cenſor, and had ſubjected the Sardinians 
in his firſt Conſulſhip. Almoſt at the ſame time, the 
fleet which the Carthaginians ſent under the command 
of Aſdrubal the Bald, having met with a dreadful 
ſtorm, was driven on ſhore at the iſlands Baleares. All 
the crews had ſuffered exceedingly; and the bodies of 
the ſhips had been ſo violently ſhattered, that they 
were obliged to draw them on ſhore, and to employ 
a very conſiderable length of time in refitting them. 


To return to Italy, as the battle of Cannæ had r;y. ill. 
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On the report made by Mammula, that was re- A. R. 57. 
turned from his government of Sardinia, of the ſtate 
of that province, of the ſickneſs of Q. Mucius his Liv. xxiii, 
ſucceſſor, of the diſpoſition of the inhabitants to a 3+ 


Ant. C. 
215. 


much reduced the ſtrength of the Romans, and the 3537. 


voluptuouſneſs of Capua had ſoftened the courage of 


the Carthaginians, the war was carried on no longer 
with the ſame vigour. The Campanians undertook 
to ſubject the people of Cumæ to their yoke. They 
at firſt employed ſollicitations, to induce them to 
quit the party of the Romans. But not being able 
to ſucceed by that method, they had recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem, in order to ſurprize them. They invited the 
Senate of Cumæ to a ſacrifice, which was to be made 
in the little city of Hama, where the Senate was to 
be preſent. The people of Cumæ ſuſpected ſome 
treachery; however, they did not fail to accept the of- 
fer, with the view of making the Campanians fall 
into their own ſnare. They immediately gave advice 
of what paſſed to Sempronius, who at that time in- 
camped near I. iternum, and cauſed him to be told, 
„ 1 © © nal 
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A. R. 537. that not only the Senate, but the people and army of 
Ant. C. Capua, would be at the ſacrifice. The Conſul or- 


215. 


dered them to remove all their effects out of the coun- 
try into the city, and to keep themſelves ſhut up 
within the walls. As to him, the evening before the 
ſacrifice, he began his march to approach Cumæ, 
which was but three miles from Hama. The Cam- 
panians were already aſſembled there in great num- 


ders. The ceremony was to laſt three days. It be- 


gan in the evening, and ended before midnight. Sem- 
pronius believed this the time for attacking the Cam- 
Ianians. Accordingly he ſet out about two hours 
— the ſetting of the ſun, and arriving at Hama, 
in great ſilence about midnight, he entered at once 
through all the gates of the camp of the Campani- 
ans, which he found much neglected, as happens with 
eople, who, after having eat and drank plentifully, 
are very ſleepy. - Moſt of them were killed, ſome in 


their beds, where they were in a manner buried in 


ſleep; and the reſt as they returned unarmed from 
the ſacrifice. The Campanians loſt above two thou- 
ſand men in this nocturnal ſlaughter, with their chief 
Marius Alfius. Thirty-four colours were taken. 


Sempronius did not loſe an hundred ſoldiers, and re- 


mained maſter of the camp. 
After having plundered it, he retired haſtily to 
Cumæ, apprehending that Hannibal, who was in- 


camped upon the mountain Tifata above Capua, 


might come to attack him. Accordingly, on the 
firſt rumour of this ſurprize, he ſet out, and marched 
with abundance of expedition towards Hama, per- 


ſuading himſelf, that he ſhould find the Romans ſtill 


there, and that an army compoſed chiefly of raw ſol- 
diers, and even ſlaves, blinded by their ſucceſs, 
would amuſe themſelves with taking the ſpoils of the 
enemy, and with gathering the plunder. But, what- 
ever diligence he had uſed, he found no enemies at 
Hama, where he ſaw only the traces of the defeat of 
his allies, and the earth ſtrewed with their dead bo- 


dies. 
The 
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The next day he beſieged Sempronius in Cume ; 
nor did this enterprize ſucceed better.' The beſieged 
defended themſelves with intrepid valour., Seeing 
one of Hannibal's towers placed againſt the walls, 
they ſet it on fire, by means of abundance of torches, 
which they threw into it all at once. This fire put 
the enemy into confuſion. The Romans immediately 
fallied through two of the gates of the city at once, 
and repulſed the Carthaginians as far as their camp 
with ſuch vigour, that Hannibal, and not the Conſul, 
ſeemed that day to be beſieged. . About thirteen hun- 
dred Carthaginians were killed in this action; and 
fifty-nine were taken alive. Sempronius did not ſtay 
till the enemy had recovered themſelves from their 
conſternation, to ſound the retreat, and draw off his 
troops into the city, The next day, Hannibal flatter- 
ing himſelf, that the Conſul, fluſhed with the advan- 
tage he had gained, would offer him battle in form, 
drew up his army between the camp and the city. 
But when he ſaw, that the enemy contented them- 
ſelves with defending their walls as uſual, without ha- 
zarding any thing raſhly, he returned into his camp 
of Titata with the mortification and confuſion of 
having miſſed his aim. | | 

The Conſul Se mpronius was a General of experi- 
ence, vigilant, and attentive to every thing, and 
ſhewed no leſs prudence than activity and valour. 
When the deputies of Cumæ applied to him, they 
found him, as I have ſaid, at Liternum. As he had 
no enemy actually upon his hands, he there made his 
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troops frequently perform exerciſes, in order that the 
new ſoldiers, moſt of whom were ſlaves, that had 


liſted voluntarily, were taught to follow their colours, 
and know their ranks in battle. His principal care 
was to keep up a good underſtanding amonęſt them. 
For this reaſon, to prevent quarrels, <** he ordered 
his Lieutenant and the Tribunes expreſsly to forbid 
the ſoldiers to reproach any one with his former con- 
dition; and that all of them, old ſoldiers and new, 
freemen and ſlaves, ſhould confent to be treated in 

N n 2 the 
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the ſame manner. He repreſented to them, 'that they 


* ought to think * all thoſe, to whom the Common- 


wealth had confided her arms and enſigns, were ſuffi- 
ciently honourable. That the ſame reaſon, which 
had obliged them to act in this manner, required, 
that they ſhould ſupport what they had done.” The 
ſoldiers were no leſs careful to conform to theſe wiſe 
admonitions, than the officers to give them; and fo 
great a concord was ſoon ſeen to take place in this 
army, that the condition from which each was taken 
to be made a ſoldier, was in a manner entirely forgot. 
At the ſame time, that Sempronius Gracchus made 
Hannibal raiſe the ſiege of Cumæ, another Sempro- 
nius, ſirnamed Longus, gained a battle in Lucania 
againſt Hanno, in which he killed him two thouſand 
men, with the loſs of only three hundred, and took 
one and forty enſigns. M. Valerius the Prætor re- 
took three cities of the Hirpini, that had revolted 
from the Romans. ER 1 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the five galleys, that 
carried to Rome the Ambaſſadors of Philip, and 
thoſe of Hannibal, that had been taken priſoners, af- 
ter having coaſted almoſt all Italy from the Adriatic 
gulf to the Tuſcan fea, paſſed almoſt oppoſite to Cu- 


me. Sempronius, who did not know whether thoſe 


ſhips belonged to the Commonwealth or to the enemy, 
detached ſome of his fleet after them, to know who 
they were. From the queſtions and anſwers, that 
paſſed on both ſides, Valerius, who commanded the 
five gallies, learnt that one of the Conſuls was at Cu- 
mz. He immediately entered the port of that city, 
and delivered the priſoners in his cuſtody to Sempro- 
nius, with Hannibal's letters to Philip. When the 
Conſul had read them, he ſealed them up again care- 
fully, and ſent them by land to the Senate, ordering 
Valerius to continue his voyage by ſea with his pri- 
ſoners. The letters and priſoners arrived at Rome 


* Omnes ſatis honeſtos generoſque ducerent, quibus arma ſua ſig- 
naque Populus Romanus commiſiſſet. Liv. | 
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almoſt at the ſame time. When the affair had been A. R. 537, 


enquired into, and the Ambaſſadors, that were pri- 


ſoners, interrogated, their anſwers agreeing with what 


was contained in the letters, the Senators were in ex- 
treme anxiety to find, that at a time when they were 
ſcarce able to make head againſt Hannibal, they were 


upon the point of having ſo formidable an enemy as 


Philip upon their hands. But, far from ſuffering 


themſelves to be diſcouraged by fear, they immedi- 
ately deliberated upon the means for carrying the war 


firſt into Macedonia, in order to prevent that Prince 
from attacking them in Italy, Where do we find the 


| like reſolution and greatneſs of ſoul ? 


After having impriſoned the Ambaſſadors, and ſold 


thoſe of their train by auction, they decreed, that five 
and twenty new gallies ſhould be fitted out, to join 


the twenty-five commanded by P. Valerius Flaccus. 
When they were in a condition to put to ſea, they 
took with them the five that had brought the priſoners, 
and all together, to the number of thirty, ſet ſail from 
Oſtia for Tarentum. P. Valerius had orders to em- 


bark the troops, which had formerly ſerved under 


Varro, and which were then under the command of 


the Lieutenant General Apuſtius in Tarentum; and 


with this fleet, compoſed of fifty ſhips, not only to 
defend the coaſts of Italy, but alſo to enquire into 
the motions, that might be made on the ſide of Mace- 
donia. He had orders alſo, in cafe Philip ſhould ſeem 
to act in conformity to what the treaty and letters, 


found upon his Ambaſſadors, declared, and to the 


anſwers they had given, to give advice of it to M. Va- 


215, 


lerius, in order that the latter, leaving the command 


of his army to L. Apuſtius, might take the fleet at 
Tarentum to carry it immediately to Macedonia, and 
keep Philip in his own dominions. The money which 
had been ſent to Appius Claudius in Sicily to pay 


what had been borrowed of King Hiero, was appro- 


priated to the ſubſiſtence of the fleet, and of the troops 
employed in the war of Macedonia, L. Apuſtius 
cauſed it to be carried to Tarentum. Hiero alſo fur- 
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A. - 597 . niſhed two hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat, and an 


* 


hundred thouſand of barley. 

Whilſt the Romans were employed in theſe prepa- 
rations, the Macedonian ſhips, which had been taken 
and ſent to Rome with the five of. the Romans, found 
means to eſcape, and returned into Macedonia. Phi- 
lip was thereby informed, that the Ambaſſadors had 
been ſeized with the letters they were to bring to him, 
But not having any knowledge of the treaty, which 
his Ambaſſadors had made with Hannibal, nor of the 
anſwer thoſe of Hannibal were to deliver him, he diſ- 
patched a ſecond Embaſſy with the ſame orders and 
the ſame powers. Theſe ſecond Ambaſſadors were 
more fortunate than the firſt. But the campaign end- 
ed before the King of Macedonia could undertake any 
thing ; ſo important for Rome was the taking of one 
ſhip, and the Ambaſſadors it carried, in deterring a 
war for an whole year, that might, in the preſent con- 
juncture, have become fatal to her. 

Fabius, after having expiated the prodigies, that 
difturbed the public tranquility, paſſed the Vultur- 
nus, and having joined his Collegue, they acted in 
concert in the "neighbourhood of Capua. Fabius 
retook ſome cities by force which had declared for 
Hannibal. 

As to Nola, things there were in PR ſame ſituation 


as the year before. The Senate adhered firmly to 


Liv. xxili. 


40, 41. 


the Romans, and the People were for Hannibal. The 
latter carried on the plot for delivering up the city, 
after having maſſacred the principal citizens. But, 
to prevent che ſucceſs of it, Fabius marched and oc- 
cupied the poſt of Marcellus beyond Sueſſula between 
Capua and Hannibal's army, which was near Tifata: 
and he ſent Marcellus to Nola with the troops he com- 
manded, for the preſervation of that city. 

In Sajtlinia, T. Manlius revived the vigor of the 
Roman arms, which had drooped exceedingly ſince 
the illneſs of Q. Mucius. Manlius placed his fleet 
in ſafecy in the port of Carales (now Cagliari; ) and 


having made the Crews take arms, he joined _ 
with 
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with the troops he had received from the Prætor; A. — $27" 
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and formed of the whole an army of twenty thouſand 
foot, .and twelve hundred horſe. He was very ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the natives, of the country, which would 
have terminated the war of Sardinia, if Aſdrubal the 


Bald, with the Carthaginian Fleet, which the ſtorm 


had driven upon the iſlands Baleares, had not arrived 
very opportunely to encourage the People, who were 
upon the point of ſubmitting again to the Romans. 
Manlius had no ſooner reeeived advice of the arrival 
of the Carthaginian fleet, than he returned to Carales : 
which made it eaſy for Hampſicoras the General of 
the Sardinians to join Aſdrubal. The latter, having 


landed his troops, and ſent back his ſhips to Carthage, 
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ſet out with Hampſicoras, who knew the country, 


to plunder the lands of the Roman allies. He would 
have advanced to Carales, if Manlius had not marched 
to meet him with his army, and had not put a ſtop to 
the ravages which he was making in the country, 


The two armies incamped at no great diſtance from 


each other: which at firſt occaſioned frequent ſkir- 
miſhes, wherein both ſides had the advantage alters 
nately. They at length came to a general battle, 
which continued four hours. The Sardinians fought 
with little vigour, as uſual ; and the Carthaginians kept 
the victory in ſuſpence during that time. They at laſt 


gave way, when they ſaw the army of the Sardinians 


routed, and the earth covered with the bodies of the 


ſlain. Manlius, having made the wing that had de- 
feated the Sardinians, advance, ſurrounded them at 
the time they turned their backs. It was then a ſlaugh- 
ter, rather than a battle. Twelve thouſand remained 
upon the field, as well Carthaginians as Sardinians, 


About three thouſand ſix hundred were taken, with 


twenty enſigns. „„ 
What made this battle the more glorious and memo- 


rable was, that Aſdrubal himſelf, who commanded 
the enemy, was taken priſoner with Mago and Hanno, 
two perſons of the firſt quality of Carthage. Mago. 
was of the Barcinian family, and a near relation of 
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ps 537- Hannibal. Hanno was the author of the revolt of the 


Sardinians, and conſequently of the war which had 
enſued. The Sardinian Generals alſo made this vic- 
tory of the Romans the more glorious by their diſ- 

race. For Hioſtus, the ſon of Hampſicoras, was 
killed in the battle; and Hampſicoras, who had 
eſcaped by flight with a ſmall number of horſe, had 
no ſooner heard of his ſon's death, which compleated 
his misfortunes, than he killed himſelf. | 

Cornus, the capital city of the diſtri&t where the 
battle was fought, ſerved for a retreat to the reſt, 
But Manlius having inveſted it with his victorious 
army, made himſelf maſter of it in ſome days. By 
the example of Cornus, the other cities, which had 
joined Hampſicorss, and the Carthaginians, ſent him 
hoſtages, and ſurrendered to him. After having ex- 
acted money and proviſions from each of them, ac- 
cording to their power, he retired to Carales with his 
army. He there made his ſoldiers embark on board 
the ſhips, which he had left in the port, and returned 
to Rome. Having informed the Senate of the reduc- 
tion of Sardinia, he delivered the money he had brought 
away to the Queſtors or Treaſurers, the proviſions 
that remained to the Ædiles, and the priſoners to the 
Prætor Fulvius. 

At the fame time T. Otacilius, having failed from 
Lilybeum into Africa with his fleet, ravaged the 
country of the Carthaginians : and from thence, ſteer- 
ing his courſe towards Sardinia, whither it was ſaid 
Aſdrubal was lately gone from the iſlands Baleares; 
he met his fleet returning to Africa; and after a 
ſlight battle, took ſeven ſhips, with the ſoldiers 
and mariners on board. Fear diſperſed the reſt, like- 
a ſtorm. 

Bomilcar was more ſucceſsful. He landed at Lo- 
cris with a recruit of four thouſand ſoldiers, and 
forty elephants, and with all ſorts of proviſions, 
which he brought from Carthage for the army of 


Hannibal. 


Marcellus, | 
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| Marcellus, who had been ſent to Nola by the Con- A. R. 1 


ſul Fabius, did not remain idle there. Ne made in- 


curſions into the countries of the Hirpini and Samnites Liv. xxiii. 
of Caudium; and put all to fire and ſword in ſuch a“ 43. 


manner, that he made thoſe people call to mind the 
ravages they had ſuffered in their wars with the Ro- 
mans. In this extremity they ſent deputies to Hanni- 
bal to implore his aid. „ 

The chief of the Embaſſy, © after having mention- 
ed the wars, which they had in former times ſuſtained 
during almoſt an hundred years with the Romans, 
and boaſted the ardor and fidelity of their attachment 
to Hannibal, added,“ We believed that we had 
« nothing to fear from the anger of the Romans, as 
« long as we ſhould have ſo powerful and ſucceſsful a 
« General as you for our protector and friend. And 
« notwithſtanding, whilſt you are not only victorious 
« and triumphant, but being preſent, in perſon, can 
<« hear the cries and groans of our wives and children, 
« and ſee the fires that conſume our houſes, we have 
“ undergone all this ſummer, and ſtill actually ſuffer 
4 ſuch dreadful ravages, that it ſeems to be Marcel- 
cc lus, and not Hannibal, that gained the battle of 
« Cannze. We in former times withſtood Conſuls 
and Dictators with numerous armies : but now we 
« are the prey of an handful of ſoldiers, ſcarce ſuffi- 
« cient to defend the city of Nola, where they are in 
« garriſon. If our youth, that now ſerve in your ar- 
my were in their country, they could defend it well 
<« againſt theſe robbers, that ran to and fro in ſmall 
« bodics with as much negligence and ſecurity, as if 
e they were walking in the fields about Rome. Send 
« a ſmall number of Numidians againſt them, which 
<« will ſuffice to over-power them. You undoubtedly 
vill not refuſe your protection and ſupport to thoſe, 
« whom you have not thought unworthy of your 
« amity and alliance.” Hannibal rephed obligingly, 
That he would ſoon put it out of the power of the 
Romans to hurt them. Then reminding them in em- 


phatical terms of his paſt exploits, he aſſured _ 3 
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A. R. 37. that as the battle of Thraſymenus had been more glo- 


rious than that of Trebia, and the victory of Cannæ 
had afterwards eclipſed that of Thraſymenus; ſo, ere 


long, he would make that of Cannæ be forgot by one 


ſtill more bloody and more famous.” After having 
ſpoke in this manner to them, he diſmiſſed them with 

reat preſents. Accordingly, having left a ſmall 
number of ſoldiers to guard the camp at Tifata, he 
marched with the reſt. of his army towards Nola, aſ- 
ſuring himſelf of an eaſy victory, from what his allies 


had told him, concerning the weakneſs and negligence 


of Marcellus. 

Hanno at the ſame time quitted the country of the 
Bruttii, and repaired towards Nola with the ſoldiers 
and elephants, which Bomilcar had brought Hanni- 
bal, who was incamped not far from that city, hav- 
ing examined every thing with abundance of care, 

erceived that his allies had only made falſe reports, 
and told him things quite otherwiſe than they really 
were. For Marcellus acted with great prudence, not 
coming out to plunder the country without a ſtrong 
body of troops, and till he had ſent ſcouts to view 
the neighbouring places, and provided for a retreat 
in caſe of being attacked: and laſtly, with the ſame 
precautions, as if he had been to engage with Han- 
nibal himſelf. And on the preſent occaſion, he kept 
his ſoldiers cloſe within the city. 1 

Hannibal having attempted in vain to corrupt the 
fidelity of the Senators of Nola, drew up his troops 
round the place, with deſign to attack it on all ſides 
at once. Marcellus ſeeing him near the walls, made 
a vigorous ſalley. The Carthaginians were at firſt 

ut into diſorder, and ſome of them were killed. But 
they rallied, and the forces being become equal on 
both ſides, they began to fight with great ardor and 
animoſity. The action had been one of the moſt 


memorable, if a violent ſtorm, that came on ſud- 


denly attended with heavy rains, had not obliged the 
combatants to ſeparate. About thirty Carthaginians 


were killed in this attack : Marcellus did not loſe one 


man. 
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man. The rain continued all night, and great part A-R-g37 


of the next morning. is 

The. third day Hannibal ſent out part of his troops 
to forage. Marcellus immediately marched out with 
his army in order of battle, and Hannibal did not de- 
cline fighting. It was about a thouſand paces be- 
tween his camp and the city. In this ſpace, which 


was part of a great plain, that ſurrounded the city on 


all ſides, they fought. Both armies raiſed great cries 
at firſt, which made thoſe of the Carthaginian fora- 
cers that were not far off, rejoin their army ſoon after 


the battle began. The inhabitants of Nola offered 


alſo to join the Romans : but Marcellus, having 

raiſed their zeal, ordered them to form a body of 
reſerve, to aſſiſt him in caſe of need, and in the mean 
time to content themſelves, with carrying off the 
wounded from the preſs, without fighting, unleſs he 
gave them the ſignal. | | 

It was doubtful for which ſide victory would declare. 
Both ſides, animated by the ſpeeches and example of 
their Generals, fought with the utmoſt ardor. Mar- 
cellus repreſented to his troops, That if they acted 
with any vigor, they would ſoon defeat troops they 
had already overcome three days before; that had 
very lately been driven. from before Cumz (by the 
Conſul Sempronius) and that himſelf, though with 


other ſoldiers, had beaten and put to flight the pre- 
ceding year before Nola. That all the forces of the 


Carthaginians were not together, a great part of them 
being diſperſed about the country to plunder. That 
thoſe who fought were ſoldiers of no force and vi- 
gour, enervated by the pleaſures of Capua, where 


355 


215. 


they had paſſed the whole winter in all kinds of exceſs | 


and debauch. That they had utterly loſt that cou- 
race and force, with which they had overcome all the 
difficulties of paſſing the Alps and Pyrenees. That 
they were only the remains of thoſe firſt Carthagini- 
ans : that they had ſcarce retained ſufficient vigor to 
ſuſtain the weight of their bodies and arms. That 

Capua 
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- SEMPRONTUS, FABIUS, Conſuls. 1 
Capua had been to the Carthaginians what Cannæ 
was to the Romans. That it was there, that Han- 
nibal had loſt the valour of his ſoldiers, the vigour of 
military diſcipline, the glory he had acquired by his 
paſt actions, and all the hopes he had conceived for 
the ume to come. | | | 

Whilſt Marcellus, to raiſe the courage of his peo- 
ple, depreciated the Carthaginians, Hannibal himſelf 
reproached them in a much rougher manner. I ſee 
« here,” ſaid he, the ſame colours, and the ſame 
« arms, as at Trebia, Thraſymenus, and Cannæ: 
« but J do not fee the ſame ſoldiers. How ! can you 
<« ſcarce ſuſtain the charge of a ſingle legion, and a 
„ ſmall body of Latines, commanded by a Roman 
« Lieutenant, you, whom two Conſuls, and two con- 
« ſular armies, could not withſtand ? This is the ſe- 
« cond time that Marcellus, with, new raiſed men 
« and the burghers of Nola, has come to attack us 
« with impunity. What is become of that Cartha- 
« ginian, who cut off the Conſul Flaminius's head, 
« after having unhorſed him? What is become of 
« him, that killed L. Paulus after the battle of Can- 
« ne? Are your ſwords blunted, are your arms be- 
« numbed ? What! you uſed without difficulty to 
« conquer armies much more numerous than your 
« own; now, when you have the advantage of num- 
« ber, are you not able to withſtand an handful of 
« ſoldiers ? Brave only with your tongues, you brag 
<« that you would take Rome, if you were only led to 
ce jts walls. The enterprize in queſtion is much leſs 


difficult. The proof to which I this day put your 
* courage and force, is to take Nola. This city is 


« ſituated in the midſt of a plain, and has neither 
<« river, hor ſea, to defend it. Carry it by ſtorm; 


„ and when you are enriched with the plunder of ſo 


« opulent a place, I'll lead you, or I'll follow you, 
« whereſoever you pleaſe.” 


_ * Capuam Annibali Cannas fuiſſe. Ibi virtutem bellicam, ibi mi- 
litarem diſciplinam, ibi præteriti temporis famam, ibi ſpem futuram 
extinctam., Liv. 

Neither 
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Neither reproaches, nor praiſes, could inſpire them 
with courage. They gave way on. all ſides, and as 
the natural bravery of the Romans increaſed every 
moment, as well from the exhortations and praiſes of 
their General, as the applauſes given them by the 
eople of Nola from the walls, the Carthaginians 
openly fled, and retired full of terror into their camp. 
The victorious Romans immediately prepared to at- 
tack them in it. But Marcellus made them draw off 
into the city, where they were received with exceed- 
ing joy and great acclamations, even by the People, 
who till then had inclined to the ſide of the Cartha- 
ginians. | 


The Romans killed this day more than five thou- 
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ſand of the enemy, took ſix hundred priſoners, nine- 


teen colours, and two elephants, of which four were 
killed in the field of battle. Marcellus did not loſe 
a thouſand men. The next day there was a tacit truce, 
during which they buried their dead. Marcellus 
burnt the ſpoils of the enemy in honour of Vulcan, 
to whom he had promiſed to ſacrifice them. 
The third day after the battle, twelve hundred and 
ſeventy-two of the Spaniſh and Numidian horſe, ei- 
ther through diſcontent for ſome bad treatment they 
had received, or in hopes of ſerving more to their ad- 
vantage under the Romans, went over from Hanni- 


bal's camp to Marcellus. Nothing of this kind had 


yet happened to Hannibal. For though his army 
was compoſed of many barbarous nations, and all as 
different in their manners as languages, he had how- 
ever kept up a good underſtanding and ſtrict union 
between them. Theſe horle ſerved the Romans after- 
wards with abundance of zeal and fidelity. When the 
war was over, each of them had ſettlements and lands 


given them in their own countries, as a reward for 


their ſervices. Hannibal, having ſent back Hanno 
into the country of the Bruttii with the troops he 
brought from thence, went to winter in Apulia, and 
incamped in the neighbourhood of Arpi. | 


Q. F PO 
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SEMPRONIUS, FABIUs, Conſuls. 
* was no ſooner informed, that Hannibal 
was ſet out for Apulia, than he cauſed corn to be 
brought from Nola and Naples into his camp at Sueſ- 
ſula; and having fortified it, he left a ſufficient num- 


ber of troops in it to guard it during the winter. As 


Liv. xxlii. 
46, 470 


to himſelf, he went towards Capua, and put the whole 
country to fire and ſword. The inhabitants, who did 
not much rely upon their forces, quitted their walls 


however, but did not remove far from them, and 


poſted themſelves near the city in a well fortified camp. 
They had a body of ſix thouſand bad infantry. Their 
cavalry was better, for which'reaſon they made uſe of 
it to harraſs the enemy. | | 
Jubellius Taurea held the firſt rank , amongſt the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed by their birth and bravery in the 
Capuan Cavalry; ſo that, when he ſerved in the Ro- 


man armies, only the Roman, Claudius Aſellus, was 


capable of being compared with him. He ſpurred his 
horſe towards the Roman ſquadrons; and having long 
ſought Aſellus with his eyes, as he ſaw they were diſ- 
poſed to hear him, he aſked aloud where Claudius 
Aſellus was? why after ſo many diſputes in words 


about their bravery, did he not come in arms to de- 
cide the quarrel ? Why does not he ſhew himſelf,” 


ſaid the proud Companian, © either to give me the 
„ glory of overcoming him, or to acquire a glorious 
« victory himſelf ?” Claudius having been informed 
of this defiance, delayed anſwering, only till he had 
got the General's permiſſion to accept it. He then 
armed immediately, and advancing out of the gates of 
the camp, called Taurea by his name, and told him 
he was ready to fight him where he pleaſed. | 

The Romans had already quitted their camp in a 
throng to ſee this combat; and on the- ſide of the 
Campanians, not only their intrenchments, but the 
walls of the city were covered with ſpectators : the 
two champions then, after having exchanged ſome 
words of defiance, fell upon each other lance in hand. 


But, as they were in the plain, and could manage 


their horſes as they would, they avoided each other's 


ſtrokes, 
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ſtrokes, and the combat continued a great while with- A. R. 537- 
out any wounds on either fide. The Campanian then Ant. C. 
ſaid, * This will be a combat of horſes, and not ß 
« mien, unleſs we go down into this hollow narrow 
« way; there, as we ſhall not have room to ſeparate, 

« we may come to cloſe fight.“ He had ſcarce ſaid 
this but Claudius ſpurred his horſe into that way. But 
Jubellius, braver in words than actions, © See, (ſaid 
he) the Aſs in the ditch,” a proverb then uſed; and 
immediately retired and diſappeared. Claudius re- 
turned into the plain, and after having rode round 
ſeveral turns without finding his enemy, he reproach- 
ed Jubellius with cowardice as victor, and went back 
into the camp in the midſt of the applauſes of the 
whole Roman army. Br 

Both ſides remained quiet; and the Conſul even 
removed his camp farther off, in order to give the Cam- 
anians time to ſow, and committed no waſte upon 
their lands, till the corn was ſufficiently grown for 
forage. He then cauſed it to be cut, and carried 
into his camp at Sueſſula, which he put into a con 
dition to ſerve the troops for winter- quarters. | 
He ordered the Pro-conſul Marcellus to keep only 
as many ſoldiers at Nola, as were neceſſary to guard 
the place, and to ſend the reſt to Rome, in order that 
they might not be a burthen either to the allies or the 
Commonwealth. _ | 
Sempronius, having led his legions from Cumz to 

Luceria in Apulia, ſent the Prætor M. Valerius from 

thence with the army he had at Luceria, and gave him 

orders to defend the coaſt of Sallentum, to provide all 

things, and to take all the meaſures neceſſary for be- 

ing well upon his guard againſt Philip King of Mace- 

donia. - 1 85 | 1 
Towards the end of the campaign, letters arrived Liv. xxiii. 

from the two Scipios, in which they gave an account** 


— 


* This is not entirely the ſenſe of the Latin. The uſual ſenſe of 
this proverb is not eaſy to be applied here. Taurea, by the word 
Cantherium, which comes from aarbin;&>, als, alludes to the Roman's 
ir-name, Aſellus. . 

of 
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want of money, cloaths, and proviſions.” | 
there was no money in the public treaſury; they would 


" vince. After theſe letters had been reac 
agreed both in reſpect to the reality of the wants, and 


— 


R. 535. of the good ſucceſs of their arms in Spain; but they 


4 nt. hs © 


added, that the armies, both by ſea and land; were in 
y That if 


find ſome means to raiſe it among the Spaniards: but 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſend them the reſt 


from Rome, without which they muſt not rely, that 
it was poſſible to preſerve either . or the pro- 


1 


every body 


the neceſſity of providing for them: but at the ſame 


time they reflected on the number of troops both by. 


ſea and land they were to keep up, and the new fleet 


it would ſoon be neceſſary to fit out, if they were 


obliged to make war with Philip. That Sicily and 


Sardinia, which paid tribute before the war, ſcarce 


ſupplied enough to ſupport the -armies that defended 
them. That indeed the taxes laid on the Ka 


citizens and the allies of Italy, had hitherto pg 4 


extraordinary expences : but that the number o 


thoſe 


upon whom this money was raiſed, was exceedingly 


diminiſhed by the loſs of the great armies, that had 
been defeated at Thraſy menus and Cannæ; and chat 
if the ſmall number, that had ſurvived thoſe defeats; 


' ſhould be overburthened, it would be entirely eruſſi⸗ 


ing and deſtroying them in a different manner. That 
therefore, unleſs the Commonwealth could find 6. 
ſources in the generoſity of thoſe who ſhould volun- 
tarily lend it, it was not in a condition to ſubſiſt hi 


the ſums actually in its coffers. That the Prætor Fuls 


vius ſhould aſſemble the People, * make known 0 
them the wants of the State, and exhort ſuch of them 
as had acquired riches in the enterprizes they had ſhar⸗ 


ed in, to aſſiſt the Commonwealth with what they had 
gained, not by ſacrificing to it what they ſhould 1o' 
advance, but by giving it time to repay the ſums, and 
to take upon them to ſupply the army in Spain witk 


* Indicandas populo publicas neceſſitates, cohortandoſque, qui res 


dempturis auxiſſent patrimonia, ut reipublicæ, ex qua creviſſent, 
tempus commodarent. Liv, | 5 eee 
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the things it had occaſion for, upon condition of be- A. R. 337. 
ing reimburſed firſt of all, as ſoon as money ſhould fte 
come into the public treaſury.” VE 
The Prætor made theſe remonſtrances in the full Liv. xxiii, 
aſſembly, and ſet the day, when he would make the49- 
agreement with ſuch as would undertake to ſupply the 
armies and fleet in Spain with cloaths, proviſions, and 
the other things they wanted. When the day arrived, 
nineteen citizens came in three companies, who, in 
order to their undertaking this, demanded two condi- 
tions: the firſt was, to be exempt from ſerying in tnje 
— * as long as this contract ſhould ſubſiſt; the ſe- 
cond, that the Commonwealth ſhould charge itſelf with 
all the loſſes which their ſhips ſhould ſuſtain either 
from ſtorms or the enemy. Both being granted, they 
accepted the conditions. Thus the money of private 
perſons ſupplied all the occaſions of the publick. Suck 
were the manners of theſe happy times. The ſame 
ſpirit of generoſity and love for their country, equally 
animated all orders of the State, and inſpired the whole 
people with a lively and ardent zeal for the ſafety and 
glory of the Commonwealth. n.. - 
The contractors, at leaſt in the beginning, ſhewed 
no leſs exactneſs and fidelity in ſupplying all that was 
neceſſary, than they had courage and confidence in 
taking it upon them; and the troops were cloathed _ 
and ſaſiſted, as well as they could have been in times . 
when the coffers of the Commonwealth were full. 
When theſe convoys arrived, Aſdrubal, Mago, and n; 4, 
Amilcar the ſon of Bomilcar, were beſieging the city _ 
IIliturgis, which had declared for the Romans. The 
Scipios paſſed through the midſt of theſe three camps 
with great efforts, and a great ſlaughter of thoſe who 
endeavoured to oppoſe them : and after having thrown 
into the city of their allies ſuch proviſions as they want- b 
ed, and exhorted them to defend their walls with the ® 
ſame courage they had ſeen the Romans fight for their 
| * — more, * _ patriæ per omnet * velut tenore 


Vor. III. Oo ſervice, 


A, R.$37- ſervice, they marched to force Afdrubal's camp, which 
1 was the moſt conſiderable of the three. The two other 
5 4 i Carthaginian Generals, ſeeing all at ſtake here, march- 
PY ed immediately to his aid with their two armies. Ac- 
cordingly all having quitted their camps, there were 
ſixty thouſand combarants againſt the Romans, who 
were only ſixteen thouſand men. However, the vic- 
+ tory was ſo little doubtful, that the Romans killed 
more of the enemy, than they had ſoldiers in their 
army, took three thouſand priſoners, with fifty-nine 
enſigns. Beſides this, five elephants were killed, and 
the conquerors made themſelves maſters of che three 
To "Cam 8. : „„ : j EE IANS 0 9715 = 8 
- + _*© The Carthaginians being obliged to abandon Hlitur- 
— 55 gis, went to reduce Intibili, after having recruited 
their armies with the ſubjects of the province, who 
8 were always ready to liſt, provided there was any 
r thing to be got in war; beſides which the country at 
5 that time abounded with young men. On this oeca- 
ſion there was another battle with the fame ſucceſs as 
the former. The Carthaginians loft thirteen thouſand 
men in the action; and above two thouſand were 
taken, with forty-two enſigns, and nine elephants. 
At this time almoſt all the States of Spain went. over 
to the Romans; and this year much greater actions 
paſſed in that province, than in Ita. 
Liu vai. As ſoon as Hanno returned from Campania inte 
„ country of the Bruttii, with the advice and aſſiftance 
of the natives, he endeavoured to bring over the 
Grecian cities that continued to adhere to the Romans. 
The Bruttii, who had flattered themſelves with the 
hopes of plundering Locri and Rhegium, not fatisfied 
$4 8 with being diſappointed, went with their own forces to 
Wd. e, 3. beſiege Croton, intending to carry that city, and to 
2 make themſelves ' maſters of it in their own name. 
* Croton had formerly bee a powerful city: but ſince 
the wars of Pyrrhus, it was much fallen from its an- 
5 tient opulence. Six miles from the place was the 
"Mp Ibid. celebrated temple of Juno Lacinia, more famous than 
x the city itſelf, and for which all the people had an 
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extreme veneration. Amongſt abundance of other AR. 2 AY 
riches, there was in it a pillar of maſſy gold. Theſe 3% _Þ 


riches, as well as thoſe of the city, were a great allure- IF 
ment to the Bruttii z and the diſcord between the in- 
habitants gave them hopes that their enterprize would 
be ſacceſofal. At Croton, as in almoſt all the other 
cities of Italy, the Senate continued faithful to the 
Romans, and the multitude was (inclined to make 
an alliance with the Carthaginians. The People hav- 
ing delivered up the town to the Bruttii, the principal 
perſons of Croton retired into the citadel, which was 
very ſtrong. The Bruttii, concluding that they could 
not take it by force, had recourſe to Hanno, who 
prevailed upon the beſieged to conſent to be tranſport- 
ed to Locri. 1 1 35 | 
The Romans and Carthaginians, who were then in 
Apulia, did not continue quiet, even during the win- BF 
ter. The Conſul Sempronius was incamped at Luc. 
ria, and Hannibal not far from Arpi. According ass 
either ſide found occaſion, ſkirmiſhes paſſed frequently = = 
enough, in effect of which the Romans became more 
warlike every day, and at the ſame time more prudent, 
4 avoiding all ambuſcades that might be laid for 
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